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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Dr Adah’s t^labomte ** Summary of Roman Aniiquitit'S ” has hUlmito 
appeaml in on octavo form, and, in consequence of its price, has not 
found its way into many of our classical scliools. To remedy this 
inconvenience, the work is now presented in a more portable shape, 
und at little mwe than one>lialf of the original price. The editor 
trusts, that in thus rendering Uiis admirable work accessible to every 
sclioolboy, he does some service to classical literature. 

The editor has availed himself of several valuable works that have 
appeared since the days of the learned author. Notes of considera¬ 
ble length will be found from Niebulu's Roman liistury, from 
Henderson on Ancient Wines, from Blair on Slavery among tlie 
Romans, and from Uie works of Professor Anthun of New York. 
The^ notes in some Instances correct the mistakes, and in otJiers 
supply the deficiencies of the original work. 

The numerous references interspersed throughout the text of 
fanner editious, have been removed to tlie foot of each {uige, which 
exliibits tlie text in a more continuous form. For the benefit of Uie 
tyro, translations have also been given of many of the latin quota¬ 
tions. But to classical students, iuid others, who have occasion to 
eonsuli Uie work, perhaps Uie greatest improvement will be found in 
the enlargement of the Indices. The Latin Index now contains 
fully four limes more words and phrases Uion Uie former one, 
and embraces, it is hoped, evehy word and pluuse explained in Uie 
volume. 

Six Engravings on Steel and nearly one hundred wood-cuts will be 
found interspersed, wluch liave. been copied from Montfaucon's L’Aii- 
tiquite Expliquee, Sir Wm Geli’s Pompeii, and oUier works of Uie 
Idghest auUiority. 

ItasUy, in order to direct attention to the most essential topics, ana 
to facilitate examination, it is the iuttmtion of the editor to publish, 
as bOiHi os possible, a complete set of Questions, wtiich will considera* 
bly abridge the teacher's labour, and save the student’s time. 

With these additions and alterations, the editor humbly trusts that 
this edition of Adam's Antiquities may be found not ailogeUter undc- 
tfi n^hig of public notice and patronage. 



PREFACE TO FIRST E0ITIOK. 


Nothtno has more engaj^ed the attention of literaf7 men, since the 
revival of learning^, than to trace, from ancient nionaments, tile insti* 
liitions and laws, the religion, the manners, and customs of the Ro* 
roans?i under the gcneml name ot Roman Antiqmtmi, This branch of 
knowledge is not only curious in itself, bi^!;,jahsol«telf necessary fer 
understanding the classics, and for leading with advantage the his¬ 
tory of that celebrateil people. It is particularly requisite fm* such as 
prosecute U»e study of the civil law. 

Scarcely on any subject have more books been written) and many 
of ttiem by persons of distinguished abilities; but they ^ for the 
most part too voluminous to be generally useftd. Hence a nmaber 
of abridgments liave been published ; of which those of Kennet imd 
Nieuport are esteemed the l>est. The latter is, on the whole, belter 
adapted than the former to Uiuatrate the classics; but being written 
in Latin, and abounding with difficult phrases, is not fitted for tlie use 
of younger students. Besides, it contains nothmg concerning the laws 
of the Homans, or the buildings of tiie city, which are justly reckoned 
among the most valuable parts in Kennet. 

On these accounts, near twenty yeare ago, the compiler of the 
following pages thought of framing from both, diiefly from NieMpwt, 
a compeiuRum for his own use, wiUi an intention to print it, if he 
should meet with no book on Uie sut)ject to his mind* But he soon 
perceiv<’d, tliat on several important points he could not derive frMn 
either the satisfaction he wished. Heiherefoee had recourse toother 
sources of information, and chiefly to the classics Uiemselves. To 
enunuTute die various authors he 1 ms consulted would be tedious and 
useless. It is sufficient to say, that he has borrowed with freedom, 
from all hands, whatever he judged fit for his purpose. He has been 
chiefly indebted to Manutius, Brissonius, and Midilleton, on the 
senate ; to Pignorius, on slaves; to Sigonius, and Crueduus, Manu¬ 
tius, Huber, Gnivina, Merula, and Hetneccins, on the assemblies of 
the people, the rights of citizens, the laws and judicial proceedings; 
to Lipsius, on the magistnites, the art of war, shows of the circus, 
and gladiators ; to Schaeffer, on naval affairs and cairiages ; to Fer- 
rarius, on the Roman dress; to Kirchmanuiis, on funerals; to Ar- 
bnthiiot, on coins; to Dickson, on agriculture; to Donatiis, <m the 
city j 10 Tumebos, Abrabamus, Rostnus, Salmastus, Hottoinannus, 
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Gneviiis^ and Gronovius, Montfkucon, Pittscus, EmesU, and particu¬ 
larly to ficsncr, in different parts of the work. 

•After making considerable progress in this undertaking, the com- 
found the execution so difficult, that he would have willingly 
dropt it, could he have foimd any thing on the sul^ect to answer his 
"Views. Accordingly, when Mr Lempriere did him the favour to 
communicate his design of publishing that useful work, the Classical 
Dtetionary^ he used the freedom to suggest to him tlie propriety of 
' Intermingling wittkhis plan a description of Roman Antiquities. But 
being informed by that gentleman that Uiis was impracticable, and 
meeting with no book which joined the explanation of words and 
• things together, he resolved to execute his original intention. It is 
nOw alwve Uiree years since he began printing. This delay has been 
occasioned partly by the difficulty of the work, and making various 
alterations and additions; partly, also, by a solicitude to receive the 
remarks of some gentlemen of learning and taste, on whose judgment 
he could rely, who have been so obliging as to read over, with criti¬ 
cal attention, the sheets as they were printed. 

After fitiiishing what relatos to the laws and judicial procf'edings, 
the compiler proposed publishing that part by itself, with a kind of 
syllabus of the other parts sul^titcd ; that he migiit iiavc leisure to 
reprint, with improvt^nents, a Summary of Ceograpiiy and History, 
which he composed a few years ago for the use of scholars. But 
after giving an account of the <leitics and religious ritos in his cursory 
manner, and without quoting authorities, he w'as induced, by the 
advice of ftiends, to relinquish tliut design, and to postpone other 
objects, till he slmuld bring tlie present perfbmuince to a conclusion, 
Alttiough he lias all along studied brevity as much as regard to per- 
^icuity would admit, the book has swelled to a much greater sieo 
than at first he imaginerl. 

The labour he lias undergone can be conceived by those only who 
hav'e ijeen conversant in such studies. But be will Uiiiik his pains 
well bestowed, if liL" work answer the end intended—to facilitote the 
acquisition of classical learning. He has done every thing in his 
power to render it useful. He has endeavoured to give a just view 
of the constitution of the Roman government, and to point out Uie 
principal causes of the various ciiangi^s which it uudcrweiit, lliis 
part, it is hoped, will be found calculaUnl to impress oq the minds of 
youth just sentiments of government in general; by showing, on the 
one hand, the pernicious effects of aristocratic domination ; and, on 
the other, tiie stiil more hurtful consequences of democratical liccn- 
fousness, and oligarchic tyranny. 

But it is needless to i>oint out what has been attempted in particu. 
lar parts; as it has been the compiler's great aim, tliroughout Uia 
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whole, to convey as much useM information as possible within the 
Jiiuits he lias prescribed to himselL Althougfh very few tiiki]gi are 
advanced without classical authority, yet in so extensive a field, and 
amidst such diversity of opinions, he, no doubt, may have.&lien Into 
mistakes. These he sliall esteem it the highest favour to have point¬ 
ed out to him; and he earnestly entreats the assistance of the (mcow-*^ 
Bgors of learning to enable him to render his work more useful. He 
bos submitted his plan to the best judges, and it has uniformly met 
with their approbation. 

It may perhaps be tlmugbt, that in some places he has quoted too 
many authorities. But he is confident no one will diink so, who takes 
the trouble to examine them. This be esteems the most valuable ' 
part of the book. It has at least been the most laborious. A work 
of tliis kind, he imagines, if properly executed, might be made th 
serve as a key to all the classics, and in some degree siq>ersede the , 
use of large annotations and commentaries oa*the different authors j 
wliich, wlien the same customs are alluded to, will generally be found* 
to contain little else but a repetition of the same things. 

The Compiler has now in a great measure complete, what above 
twenty years ago he conceived to be wanting in the common plan of 
education in this country, f Lis first attempt was to connect the study 
of Latin Grammar with tliat of English ; which was approved of by 
some of the first literary diaracters tlien in the kingdom. It is 
sufficient to mention Mr Harris and Dr X^owth. He lias since con¬ 
trived, by a new and natural arrangement, to include in the same book 
a vocabulary, not only of the simple and primitive words in the Latin 
longue, blit also of ttie most common derivatives and compounds, with 
an explanation of phrases and of tropes. His next attempt was to 
join the kuowUdge of ancient and modem geography, and the 
principles of history, with the study of the classics. And now ho 
ikus endeavoured to explain difficult words and phrases in the Roman 
aiitliors, from the customs to which they refer. How far lie has suc¬ 
ceeded in the execution he must leave others to judge, He can only 
say, that what he has written has proceeded from the purest desire to 
; promote the improvement of youth ; and that he sliould never have 
thought of troubling the world witli his publications, if he could have 
found, on any of the subjects lie has treated, a book adapted to his 
purpose. He lias attained his end, if lie tias put it in tlie power at 
the teacher to convey instruction with more ease, and in a shorter 
time ; and of tlie learner to procure, with the greater facility, uistruo* 
tioM for himself. He has laboured long in tlie education of youth, 
and wished to show himself not unworthy of the confidence reposed in 
him by the public. His chief enjoyment in life has arisen from die 
Acquisition and coinmimication of useful knowledge ; ami he can trolv 
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cay with Seneca, S! cum hac mcceptione dctiir sapientia, ut illam ich 
flusam tcneam, iicc euonciem, njidaiu,” £p. G. 

^UtfjurgA, April, 17Di» 


ADVERTISEMENT TO SECOND EDITION. 


The compiler has felt much satisfaction from the favourable recep- 
l?ou his perforrriance lias met witli. He has, in particular, been high¬ 
ly gratified by the approbation of several of the masters of the great 
schcKiIs in England, and of the professoi’s in the universities of Inith 
kingdoms. The obi iging coininuuieutiuns he has received from them, 
and from other gentlemen of the first character fi>r classical learning, 
he Will ever reinember^with gratitude. Stimulated by such encour¬ 
agement, he has exerted Ins utmost industry to improve tliis eilition. 
Tile minierons facts luul authorities lie ha', added will show the pains 
lie lias bestowed. The index of Latin words and phrast's is considi'r- 
ahly enlarged; and an index of proper names and things is suhjoinc'd ; 
for suggesting the utility of whicii, he is indebted to the authors of 
Uie Analytical lleitew. 

There are several brandies of his subject which still remain to lie 
discussed; and in tho>e he has treated of, he lias been obligt*d to 
suppress many paiticulars for fear of swelling his book to lOo gn*ut a 
siae. It has therefore been suggesU'd to him, that to render this w’ork 
more generally useful, it ought to he piinted in two didcrent forms: 
ill a smaller size for the use of schmils ; and in a larger form, with 
additional observations and plates, for tlie use of mure advanced 
students. Tliis, if he find it ugreeaiile to the public, he will en¬ 
deavour to execute to the best ol his ability: but it must be a uork 
of time ; and he is now obligi'd to direct his uLLention to other ol>- 
jecLs, which lie ccnsiilers of no less importance. 

As several oi tlit classics, botli Gn*ek and Latin, are differently 
divided I>y difiV'reiit editors, it will be proper to mention what editions 
uf tliese. have been followed in the quotations; Ciesur, by Clarke, or 
in usum Delphini; Pliny, by Brotier; Quinctilian and the, writers on 
husbandry, by (Jesner; Petionius Arbiter, by Biirmnnnus: Dionysius 
of Halicariuissus, byReiske; Plutarch’s Morals, by Xylamler; and 
I>io Cassius, by Ueiimirus. It is needless to mention the editions of 
Ruch authoi-s ns are always divided in the same manner. Those not 
divided into cliapters, as Appian, Strabo, Plutarcli’s Lives, &c. are 
quoted by books and pages. 

Kdinburgh, Atay 2l.fZ, 
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I'*Ka, . . 

Matiun in stola. 
Woman in patia, 
Tiifia prastoxta, . 
Bullas, . . 

Tunioo, . . 


with 


ranv 


Paws 

S19 

m 

3.'2 

915 

lb 

lb. 

. ib. 
SHi 
331 
33 i 

333 
lb. 
ib. 
ib. 

334 
8.13 

ib. 
S33 
ib. 
810 
ib. 
341 
843 
> lb. 

Sf>0 
. 8 bl 
ib. 
. 352 
353 
. 958 
858 


Iiadp'i toilet, . 

I'olaells, ... 
ICap-ring, .... 
Breest'po, . . * 

j Dumesiic supper party, . 

■ TrlclitiiiHii. ... 

I Vases tur partumed oil, . 

I .Strijpiies, . 

; Tbs uifiVioiit aparimonta tn 
I a bath, ... 

I Amphnrm, . 

I Ibinkmg FU)is, . 

I Way of iiiiin^ the amphorts, 

DniiMog gtaaseif, . 

1 btyii, .... 

Votumen, . . , 

Putiillares, ... 
Scrlnlum and oapaSi . 

1 Bull, or bar, . • . 

I Hini^e, .... 
j Kiiucker, .... 

I Key, .... 
i l.anips, .... 

j PhiUgh. 

! Agruiultural implanienta, . 

I Bii^a, .... 

< Trigs, .... 

I Quadriga, . . 

lTru|MBa, . . . » 


ilbl 

lb. 

lb. 

3TI 

373 

379 


ib. 

3 S» 

81-5 

ib. 

Site 

440 

«41 

44tj 

447 

451 

ib. 

lb. 

ib. 

458 

403 

4bl 

476 

lb. 

ill. 

433 








PRINCIPAL ABBREVIATIONS. 


Om, Csiar*, Gal. de Bello 
UbIIico; CW. da Givi* 
liv Afr, da Bello AlrlcanO', 
Hiiu. de Bello Hiapaniooei, 
Uic. GiMrOi Or. da Urctloro; 
JLen. da Leglboa; Km. da 
KhuBui ; Tirah Topic* ; Oftl 
da Officii*^ luDOiil*. 
MaDiapatationa*, Sanec.de 
Saneeiute; Inr. da Inirea. 
tiona: Nat. D. da Namra 
i>earnin; And. Aeademico; 
QBaiatifiBe*, Hut, 

CoIm. Columella. 

Corn. Nap. Comaiiua Nepon. 
Dio l>ion Cnaiua. 

Dlony. Ulonytuia of Halioar. 
nuRu*. 

Bor, BuripMon; Mad. Medea. 
Vatt. Featua. 

Klor. rioni*. 

3ell. Anloa GalKua. 

Harodot. Herodotus. 

Maeyidi. U^*|.ritttt*. 

Her. Horaiiui \ Cd. Od»; 
£pad. Kpudi, Sat. Satyr*, 
Bp. EpiktoJa: Art. >. do 
Art* Poeliea, Car, Sac. Cttr> 
nan Seoulara. 

#uv. Sat, JnvciM.Ua Satyrs. 
luMlan. Jaieiantiiu. 

Iat, Idvma. 

Lnc. ljucanu*. 
laaer. Jjucrailua. 

Mart. Martlalia. 


Ot. OrMlnt; Met. Metamor* 
nhnan; Fast. Kast) \ Trutt. 
TrUtia ( Her. Hernidaa; 
Pont. Kplstuln da Poutu; 
A rt. An. da Arte Ainandi *. 
Ueta. An. do Kcmadlu 
Anuria. 

Piaut. Piautua: Amph. Am* 
phitnio; As. Asioarla; Aul. 
Auinlaria; CapU Csptivit 
Cnre.Cureulia^ Caa.Ca*<(>at 
Ciot. CittalUria: £p. Plpi* 
dicUR I Baacb. Bnccbidai; 
Moat. Mostellaria, Man. 
Menaichuii; AliU Qlor. 
Milaa Uturieaiti ; Mere. Mer. 
cator; Pwud. Paeudolus; 
Pwn. Ptaoulua; Pera. Per* 
sa; Hud. Hudeiit, Stich. 
Stiohu*; Trln. Trinumnus t 
Troc. Trueulentus. 

Plin. PUulua; Nnt. Hlat. Na* 
tnralis Mistoru, Pauag.Pa* 
oagyricua , Kp, KpUl^ot. 
Pint. Plutarchua. 

Sal. SuUnttms; Cat. Bolium 
Catilinarinm; Jug, Baliuoi 
JuAurthinupi. 

Sen. Srncea; Net. Nataraiaa 
loovlioito* 1 Brev. Vlt. do 
revtUte Vitn; Pp, Kpis* 
tolic ; Ir. dc Ira. Itwi. do 
Baiirlir.iis I Hate. Fur. Her* 
opieo Kuisma; Tratu|, An. 
da XianquiUitato Auini) 


Clem. daClamentia* Fmvt 
do Provldeiitla*, VtU Baut. 
do Vita B<‘ata. 

Stat. Statius; ,Silv. Silvn ) 
I'beb. I'habaiB. 

Strab. Strabo. 

Snet. Soetoniua; .TuU Julius; 
Cats. Gasaar*. Aug. Augua* 
tua, Tib. Tibailaa} Cal. 
Ottligala; Claud. CUadu>a; 
Nrr. Nero, Gab Ualbai 
Oih. Otb«, Vil. Vitelilua; 
Vesp, Veapatiau; Tit.'l iiua; 
Uom. OtMUilien. 

Tat. Tacitue, Ann. Aniiales} 
Htat, Jtiistoria, Agric. A a* 
ricota; Moi. tier. d« Moii* 
bu* Uermanorum. 

Ter. Tereutiua, And. Andria; 
Bun. Buniiabus; Hoaut. 
Uej'ittniitiioi>ruaief>a* ’,Adol. 
tdalpbi: Phur. Pboriaio; 
ilec. Hacyra, 

Theorih. Tbaopbrastuo. 

Val. Mae. Valariim Macinma. 
Varr. Varriii h, U da Ir.^lino 
Biogtiu; It. H. da Jle Bu*- 

tiCA. 

Vcgct. Vegatiiia. 

Val. Palaru. \ell«i»i Peter* 
culti*. 

Vlig. Virglliua^ ASn. ^neie; 

B«o. Ororgica; kcbPlcluKar. 
Xouoph, Xenophon; Cn r. Cy* 
ropadia; Auab. AuabdSic. 




OF 


ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 


FOUNDATION OK TKS CITY, AND DIVISION OF TUF FBOFJUKi 

Rome was founded by I^omulusand a oolooy fFom Alba I^iong^a, 
753 years, as it is commonly thought, befcu^ the birth of 
They bei»^an to build on the 1st day of April, whidii wm Oldled 
PailUa, from Pales, the gmUless of sbeplierm, to.whom it was 
consecrated, and was ever alter held as a festival,^ SeB A^* a» 
lioMULUs divided Uie people^of Home into three nuess i and 
each tribe into ten evaus. The number of tribes was afterwards 
increased by degrees to thirty five. Tliey were divided ji(to 
country and city tribes.’* The iminbor of the oirisB always re^ 
iiiaiiitid the same. Each curia andently had a cha^ or teutplc 
for the perAwmance of sat'red ritea* He who presided ovmr one 
nnria was called cimioi* he who presided over them all, cnaio 

MAXIMUS. 

From each tribe Hotnulus chose 1000 foot-4o1dier% and 100 
horse. These 3000 foot and 30U liot^e were called txato, a legion, 
because the most w arlike were chosen.* Hence one of the HtotfS' 
and which eadi tribe furnished was called hufs.* The eomtaan- 
der of a trilte was called taibunus, <pv>.at^x^e vel 
'I’lie whole territory of Home, then very small, was aim divid¬ 
ed into three parts, but not equal. One part was allotted for the 
service of religion, and for building temples; anotlier, for the 
li-inii’.s revenue, and tire uses of the state; the third and most con¬ 
siderable part was divided into thirty jiortions, to answer to the 
Utirty curia*.* 

The people were divided into two ranks,* patkicians and PtH- 
REiAKs; connected together as pataons and cliknts.** In after¬ 
times a tliird order was added, namely, the eqcitasw 

I nibU A<>- 9 Varr dc L*t. it, S3. $ Pkit. In Aftn. 7 Dtnnf. M. 7 V«bS,r. 
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ROStA^ ARTlflUlTlBS. 


THE fiGNATE* 



§4 kumser of the berate. 

by Romulus, to bo the perpotual couii* 
U coRsistod itt futft only of 100 They 
among fhe patrloions; throe were nominated 
W eiidl''in^M^Kd tiii'ee byeneh curia.* ^I'o those ninety-nine 
Komulus himself added one, to preside in the senate, and hate 
the care of the city in his absence, llie senators nere cnlled pa- 
TKKB, either upon account of their a^e* or their paternal core or 
-the state; cwtainly out of respect;* and their oflspring, pairk xi.* 
Afler die Sabines were assumed into the city, another hundred was 
chosen from ihem, by the suffrages «if the curias.* But, iu*cor<l- 
ing to 14vy, tliere were only 100 senators at the death of Romu¬ 
lus, and their number was increasexl by TuUus Hostihus, after the 
destruction of Alha.* Tnrquinius Priscus, the fifth king of Rome, 
added 100 more, who were called paires minorcm orntivw. '1 hose 
created by Romulus, were called pairks majorum oertipw,’ and 
their posterity, Vatricu Maj&rum Gentium* 'I his number of .‘iOO 
continued, with small \anntion, to the times of ^ylla, who in¬ 
creased it; but how niafiy he added is uncertain. It appears there 
were at least aboio 400,* 

In tlie time of Julius (Vsnr, tlie numlier of senators was increas¬ 
ed to iXtO, and after lus death to 10(K); many worthless peit^ons 
having been ndnntted into the senate during the civil wars,* one 
of whom is called by Ciixiro self-cltosen.'° But Augustus reduced 
the iiuiiiber to 

vStidi as were chosen into the senate by Riutus, after the o\- 
pu Isioii of Tarquiti the Proud, to supply the place of those whom 
that king had slain, were called ionscriph, i. e. persons wntlea 
or mroUhd together with the old senators, who alone were pi-o- 
porly styled Falree* Hence the custom of summoning to the 
sen ate those who were l*atre«^ and who were Comcripit^^ Hence, 
<iN<>, (hename Pattsiis Cmucripii, (sc. et) was afterwards usually 
applied to all the senators. 

2. CHOOSINU OF senators. 

Persons were chosen into the senate first by the king*,'* and 
after their expuUion, by die consui. 8, and by the military tri¬ 
bunes ; but from the year of the city .UO, by the censors: at first 
only from the patricians, but afterwards also from the plebeians, 
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cliieflyi bowetw, tbA e^uflAs; wIwimja &»A or<J«r 
^eminariu^n smaltut^'^ ^ 

Mtine tnink mai. ihe senAus liras sitpplisid pptti iil» 
trates, chosen by the people, all of whom had, pt etMURsef admlHakiifih 
into the senate; but that their senatorial ebara^iletf ninMwal egteei^ieo 
complete, till they were enrolled by the censonil at M^e> nes^ Idse* 
tram ; at which time, also, the most eminent prif#e tdllfteha 
added to complete the number.’ 

After tile orertlmour at the haUle of Gannas, a Rotator was ere* 


ated for choosing* the senate. After the snhrersion of liher%, 
the emperors confeired the dignity of a senatmr mt whom tlw^ 
thought ht. Augustus created three men to ebeese the 
and other three to reriew Uio eguites, in plaoe of the censors.* 
He whose name was first entm’ed in the cenoeC's iMKdti, was 


called PRiaccps senatits, which title used to be given to the pen* 
son who of those alive had been censor fiict^^ but after Iho year 
544, to him whom the censors thought most, worthy. This dijgp 
iiity, although it conferrml no command or emolument, was eele8cnN> 
ed the very highest, and was usually retained for lift.^ It it* 
called pRiNriPATus; and henCe afterwards the emperor was named 
Print ep8, whidi word properly denotes only rank, and not power. 

Ill choosing senators, regard was had bot only to ihetr rank, 
but aho to their age and fortune.—The age at which one might 
be chosen a senator,^ is not suflSdently ascertained; although 
it appeals tliat there was a certain age requisite.^ Anciently sena*' 
tors leem to have l>eon men advanced in years, as their name iw^ 
ports.* But in after times the ease was otherwitp* It seems pro¬ 
bable, however, that the age required fur a senator was not be¬ 
low thirty ; from certain laws giien to foreign nations, at difibreni 
times, in imitation of the Romans,’ for there is no iiositive as¬ 
sertion on litis subject in the classics. 

I'he first civil office which gave one admission into the senate 
wai< the qumitorsUip, which some Imve imagined might be en 
jojed at twenty-five, and consequently that one might then be 
ehosen a senator.^’ Others think at twenty-seven, in the autho¬ 
rity of Polybins, vi. 17. who says, that the Romans were obliged 
to serve ten years ni the army Imfpre they could pretend to any 
civil magistracy ; and as the military age was seventeen, of con¬ 
sequence that one might be made qnipstnr at twenty-seven. But 
few obtained that office so early ; and t'icero, who often boasts 
that he had acquired all the honours of the city, witiioui a re¬ 
pulse in any, and each in his proper year,^^ or as soon as he 
could pretend to it by law, iiad passed his tliirtieth year before 
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wtiicli he e^iftistered tlie ^feat 
jfotWwifig in SidJIy. So that the usual age of enjoying the 

and of ijodrso of being dtoson a senator, in the time 
. 9f Cicero, seems to have been thtrty>oue. 

£hd aUhoDgh a ^(^rson had enjoyed the qaatstorshipi, he did not 
on that accOhnt becsome a aenator, unless he was diosen into Ihnl 
0 <*der by the censors.* But be had ever after the right of coining 
into the senate, and of giving his opinion on any question* 
About tliis, however, writers are not agreed* It is at least cer* 
tain, that there were some o#ces which gave pemons a legal title 
to be dioSen into the senate.'* Hence, perliafo, the senators are 
someiimes Said to have been chosen by the peoplei* And Cicero 
often in hit orations declares, that he owed bis seat in the smtate, 
as well as his oUim* honours, to the favour of the imople.* Per¬ 
sons also procured admission into the senate by militai^ service/ 
When Sylla, after the destruction occasioned by his civil wars 
and prosci’jptions, thought proper to admit into the senate about 
300 equites, he allowed the people to give their vote concerning 
each of them in an assembly by tnbes.* But Dionysius says, that 
8ylb supplied the senate with any persons tliat occurred to him, 
V* 77. and probably admitted some of the lowest rank.* 

Hie Fl0nm of Jupiter had a seat in the senate, In rigid of his 
office, a privilege which none of the other priests enjoyed/** 
Aiigusttu granted to tlie sons of senators after they assumed 
the manly gmm^ the right of wearing the latwf dum*, and of 
being present at the debates of the senate, that thus they might 
become tbe soonm* acquainted with public affairs." They mso 
■had the privilege of wearing the crescent on their shoes. 

No one could he chosen itilo the senate who had exercised a 
low trade, or whose father had been a slave/’ but this was not 
always observed. Appius Claudius f^4Ut8 first disgraced** tlio 
senate, by electing into it the sons of freedroeii,” or the grand¬ 
sons, according to Snetonius, who says, that libtirtmi, in the time 
of A^tpius; did not denote those who were freed, but their pro< 
geny,** a distinction which no where occurs in the classics, b'ex. 
Aur. Vhdor culls those chosen by Appius, LiBBRTiai.^^ But no- 
' body regarded that election, whatever it was, as valid, and the 
next consuls called the senate in the order of the roll which 
had been in use before the censorship of Appius/* It appears, 
howevev, that freedmen were admitted into the senate, at least 
towards the end of the republic. For Dion Cassius, speaking of 
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lie cef«Kn^}|» df Apj^ GlmiAHu^ aiid 

)mBr, A. 0. 704, «ays that Appitw exelhdld^ im« 0 Ii|^ M Jlg^ 
»eV hiitt many n^ewen, awd v^'BtiShm 

tetorlan,* for having been engaged in ah itttifghh hl^ Fah^ 
lie daughter ef Sylla, and wiire nf Mile** . va^hr admitted 
file the senate net only bis offic^r^ but ewh hii mi»reeh|ks^ 
(ddiers, all of whom Augustus iremoved/ at whith thtie he wae sh 
pprehensire of dangei*, that when he presided in die senatOt he 
fways wore a coat of maH nnder his robe, ahd a swordt with ten 
f the stoutest of his senetorian friends sitandihg toimd bis chatr,* 
In the year of Home 635, a law was mbde ihlit no senator/ or 
!ither of a senator, should Keep a baiHc above the burden of Jh>d' 
i>«;/Aor«, OT eight tons; for this was reckoned edlBci^i 0 timrry 
heir grain from their farms, and it seemed ,b<^d# a sebinoi' to 
cap advantage by merchandise.* 

Anciently no rejgard seems to have beeii paid to the lltntone 
f a senator,^ and when it was first dties not appeaie,;. 

iut in the fiourishing state of the republic, as we loswu from! ,, 
luptonius, it behoved every senator to have ^ IcnSSt etj^i Aloid^W' . 
estertia, or 800,009 sestertii, which are compiited ie ammiiit to^ 
letween six find smen thmisoMdpounds sterling; iioianitutdly, hut 
or their whole fortune. Augustus raised it to 1300 sestettia, and 
upplied the deficiency to those Vbo had not that sum.* Cicero 
liso mentions a certain fortune as re(|ui«ie in a senator.* 

Every lustrum, i. e. at the end of every fifth year, the senate 
vas reviewed by one of the i^nsors; ana if any one by his jt>e» 
mviour had rendered himself unworthy of that high rank, or bad 
lunk bis fortune below that of a senator, his name was passed 
>ver by the censor in reading the roll of seiud^ons; and thus hi3. 
vas held to be excluded from the senate.^* - But this, though’ 
lisgraceful, did not render persons infamms, m when they W'ei e 
condemned at a trial; for tlie ignominy might be removed b y 
he next censors, or ttiey mkht obtain offices which s^ain pro- 
;ured them admiltaiit'e into tno senate, as was the case wkh C. Ap* 
onius, who was consul with Cicero;** and with P. Ijentulus, who 
^as praiitor at the time of Catiline's conspiracy.** Thu^ also Sal* 
nst the historian, that he might recover his senatorian dignity, was 
jnade prastor by Cfesar,*’ and afterwards govenior of Numldis 
ivhere he did not act os he wrote,** but by rapacity and extortion 
Accumulated a great fortune, whidi he left to his grand-nephew.** 

I 'Iliis indulgence of being enrolled in the senate as superuu- 
Inerary members, without a formal election, was first granted to 
aagistrates b y the censors, A. U. 693.** 
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WAS A list of thA wU^ff^ a]l names were wrlt- 

t»ii, wliuiib, by tbe a}>{>olutnteiit of ^ugostus^ ioi«<l to bo Auntially 
pasted up in the senate houae, and ^ name of any senator who 
had been eondentned by a judidml sentence, was erased from it.^ 

3. 8410005 ANO TRlVltBOKS OK SBIVATOHS. 

Tmi badges ’ of senators were, 1. The tatue ciavus, or Timka 
tiitidmia^ n e. a tunic or waistcoat with an oblong^ broad stripe 
of purple, liken ribbon, sewed to it on the fore part, it was 
broad, to distinguish it from that of the e<]uites, who wore a 
narrow one. % Black budciiis reaching to the middle of the 
leg, tvith the letter 0 in silver on the top of the foot.* Hence 
cidceos wutare, to become a senator, 3. A particular place at 
the public spectacles, called orchestra, next tlie stage in the 
theatre, and next die areua in the aniphiibeatre.*^ This was first 
panted them by 1*. Oornelitu S<iipio the elder, in his consulship, 
A. U. dSS. Heftce Orchestra is put for the senate itself.’^ 

In the games of the circus, tlie senators sat promiscuously w ith 
the other citizens, till the emperor Claudius assigned them pe¬ 
culiar seats there also.* 

On solemn festivals, when sacriiices were oUered to Jupiter by 
the magistrates,* the senators hod the sole right of feasting puU- 
licly in the Capitol, dressed in their senatorinn robes, and such 
as were proper to the offices which they had borne in the city.*® 
When Augustus reduced the number or the senate, he reserved 
Ip those who were excluded, the badge of their dress, and tlie 
privilege of sitting in the orchestra, and of coming to these 
public enteriainments. *^ 

k ABSSMBLmo OF THE SEXATE, AND TIME AXO PXiACE OK ITS MK8T1X0. 

The senate was assomUled^* at first by the kings, after the ex¬ 
pulsion of T.arquio, usually by the conNiils, and in their absence 
by the prastors, also by the dictator, master of horse, decemviri^ 
military tidbunes, interrei\ prefectdf the city, and by lire trilmncs 
of the commons, who could summon the senate although the 
tmnsuls were present and even against their will.*^ l‘he em¬ 
perors did not preside in the senate unless when invested with 
•insular authority,** 

The senators were summoned** anciently by a public officer 
'lamed viator, because he called the senators from the couiitiy’,** 
•ir by a public crier, when any thing had hi^ipened about W'hich 
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the soitolors were he eofi$nilt;e«d «il4 wltfeonl 

bttfc in later times hy m *mcT, appniiithi^ t|i4 time ^id ptonet 
And pubiished several days before, net only at Heme, Nit wine 
times also in lihe other oities of Italy.* The mme qi juiemhUitjf 
I it used also to be addmJ.® 

' If any senator refused or neglected to attend, bn was pun islied 
by a fine and distraining his gooda,^ unless be bad a Just ex cum. 
The fine nas imposed by him who held the senate, aitd pledges 
were taken till it was paid. Hafcaljter sixty or sixty-five years 
of age, senators might attend or not as they pleased,^ 
llm senate could not be held but in a ieni]ple, that is, in a 
place consecrated by the augurs, liiat litus their deliberations 
might be rendered more solemn.^ 

Anciently UierO wire hut three places wbe^ the senate used 
to be held i’ two within the city, and the tein|de of Belhma wiilj^ 
out it. Afterwards there were more nJaoes, aS the teazles of 
.lupiter Stator, ApoUo, Mars, Vulcan, Telius; of Virtue, Faith, 
Concord, &c, , Also the Curia Uostilia, Julia, Octavia, and Foai- 
peia; whiclt last was shut up after the death of Ciusar, because 
no was .slain in it** These eurim were consocratml as tenmles by 
the augurs, but not to any particular deity. When llanaibal 
Jed Ills army to Home, (he senate was held in the c%mp of Flao- 
inis the proconsul, betwixt the d^orta CoIIina and JL{sf|uiliiia.^ 
When a report was brought that an ox had spoken, a thidg fre¬ 
quently mentioned iu ancient authors, the senate was held under 
U»e open air.’® 

On two special occasions the senate was alwn)S held witheut 
the city, in the temple of ilellona or of AjKilio; for the reception 
of foreign ambassadors, especially of those who came from ene¬ 
mies, whom they did not choose to admit into the city; and to 
give audience!^ to tlieir own generals, who were never allowed 
to conte within the walls while in actual mnumand-*^ 

The senate met at suited times, on the kalends, nones, and 
ides of every month; unless when the comiiia were held. For 
on tliyse days** it was not lawful to hold a senate,*^ nor on un¬ 
lucky days,*® unless in dangerous conjunctures, in which case the 
senate njight postpone the coiiiitia.*^ 

An ordinary meeting of the senate W'as called tenatus legiti- 
MU8.’** If an extraordinaiy senate was given to ambassadors or 
others for any reason whatever, it used to'be called inoictus or 
KoicTus, and Uien tlie senators were usually summoned by an 

1 1 .iv. jil. 38, 4 nulrla et }tijj;nori)i 8 F«fi(D«, S(H‘t..Tul, S8. 11 (liobui c(|nilti 4 Jibuc. 
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1 nalu* fcf. D„#,. M. H»tt, Uwurf.». l&. IS S«ei. Anfl- ^ 

Cifi. Bt Lay, 7 Cuiiot v, Stinercula. 18 vouv«iu«bat. 
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\ ;lvhei<ehy anciently those fvere or(lere<l to attend who were 
^ l^l'^ss^aud who were oonsciupti/ hut afterwards, “ those who 
and who had a right to deliver Uteir opinion in the 
senate/* Qui senatores, quibus^ue in senatu aententiam dicere 
Boeret, nt adcssent ; and sometiuies, ut adessent hroquentes, ad 

VJII. CAn DIECKMBB. ^C.® 

No decree of the senate could be made unless there was n 
quonim/ What that was is uncertain. Xiefore Jhe times of 
Sylla, it seems to have been 100/ Under Augustus it was.40CI, 
. Whhdi, however, that ciU|)eror altered,® If any one wanted to 
hinder a decree frain being passed, and suspected there uns*not a 
qoonim, he said to the magistrate presiding, kumbba iekatum. 
Count the senate.^ 

Augustas enacted, that an oidinary meeting of Uie senate should 
not he held oftener Uien twice a ntonth, on tiie Kalends and Ides; 
and in the months of September and Octolier, that only a coitain 
number chosen by lot should attend/ This regulation was nuide 
under pretext of easing the senators, but in i*e;Uity with a view to 
diminish their authority, by giving tlieiu less frequent opporUini- 
lies of exercising it. Augustus chose a council for himself every 
>ix mouths/ to consider befoi'chand what things should be l.iid 
before a full house.** *' 

The senate met alw.iys of course on the fii*8t of January, for the 
inauguration of the new cmisuls, who entered into their odice on 
that day, and Uien usually there was a crowded house.—He who 
had,the,/a«C£S presided, and consulted the fathers, first, about 
w'ftat pertained to religion/'* about sacriticiiig to the gods, expiat¬ 
ing prodigies, celebrating games, inspecting the books of the 
sibyls, &C. next, about human alTairs, namely, the raising of 
armies, the management of wars, the pro>in€es, &c. The wn- 
suls were then said to (xmsuU the senate about the republic in 
general,*’ and not about particular things.'^ The a tme was the f^-ise 
in dangerous junctures, when the senate was consulted about the 
safety of the republic.*'* The month of February was commonly 
devoted to hear embassies ami the demands of tlie provtmxijs/^ 

6. MA::iSEH OK HOLmSO AVD CONSUIiTINO THE'sKjfATE. 

1'he magistrate, who was to hold the senate, offered a sacrihi;e, 
and took tlie auspices, before he entered the senate-house. II 
the auspices were not favourable, or not rightly taken, the busb 
nesw W'fls deferred.to nnotJier day.*** 

Augustus ordered that ea<X} senator, before he took his seat, 
shmila pay his devotions, with ah offering of frunlfincenKo and 

I ii. U Fi'ktuti in Numern. 11 Llr. viii. 8. JA CU;. ad Kratr. II. 9. 

i Cie. l.dir, (himSjii, 7 Sum. Aug. !!£. 12 rte rujublipa Iiuiofl- 1^. ad Kaia.i. 4.Awoa. 

9 niai 0«dti>riJim uituM'. B itonsUta spmi'jitrlswr' niii'i in I’Mr. i, A4. 

ro« Irglliinu* •'<deii>J>i. tin. 11 d** rebui PIjii. Piin, 0> 11, 
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A Ilia. til'. iW. ly. 9. tum, SuM, A ur. 9A. 11 tie sumiua r«|iubUra, 
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wine, ai the altar of Hmt ^od in wHoso toin]^lo ^te sonata ntfm asi* 
samblod, that thtts ihey'la^gliit dlsc4i^r^ tliair'^dtity ilio wora 
ii)Qriou$}y.‘ When the consols entered tlie senate-house^ Iheeena* 
tors commonly rose u{» to do them hctnour.^ 

Ilia senate was consulteil about every thing iHertaioing to i^« 
administration of the state, exce]}t Uie creation of tnaj^stratos, the 
passing of laws, and. Hte determination of ivm* and peace; all 
whicii properly belonged to the whole Homan people. The se* 
nate could not determine about the rights of Homan citizens with* 
' out the order of the people,* 

When a full house was assembled, the magistrate pvesidsirjg^ 
whether eonsul or przetor, &c. datd the business before tliem in a 
set form; quodbowdh, itaustum, fklix, fortunatum sit, iwraawsiftta 
AD tob, patres cosscRiPTt. Then, tlie senatore were ashed their 
opinion in this ionn: dig, sp. posthumi, quid ceksss or Qum Ftsat 

PLACET ? QUID TIBI VIDKTUR ? ' ' 

Iir asking the opinions of the senators, the^same order was Dot 
always observed; but usually the princep^ rniatus was first de^ 
sired to deliver his opinion, unless where there were consuls elects 
who were ahvnys asked fust, and then the rest of the senators ac¬ 
cording to their dignity, comuktes^ jprds/upV, trihmi^ 

tii, et qumstorii, which is also thought to have been their order In 
sitting.* The benches on which the senators sat, were probably of 
« iong.form, as tJiat mentioned by .fiuenal longa mthfcira, ix. 5'L 
and distinct from one another, eadi tit to hold all the senators of 
' a particular description; some of them shorter, as those of the 
bunes, which seem to have held only a single person,* The con¬ 
sols sat in the most distinguished place, on their citnde chairs.* 

As the consuls elect were first asked their opinion, so the praetors, 
tribunes, &c. elect, seem to have had the same preference Wfore 
the rest of their order. He who held Hie senate might ask (trst 
any oufi of tile same order he thought proper, which he did fi-cin 
respect or friendship.* fi^iiators were sometimes asked their 
opinions by private persona® 

' 'I’ho consuls used to retoin through the whole year the same 
order wliirli they had observeil in the beginning of their office 
Hut in later times, especially under tlie emperors, they were asked 
in what order the magi.strate wlio presided tltought proper.^'’ 
When Uiey'were all asked their opinions, they were said per- 
rognri, and the senate to be regularly consult^ or the affair to 
•be deliberated about, ordme consvfi)^ Augustus observed no 
certain rule iir asking the opinions of the senators, ilmt thereby 
they might he rendered tlie more attentive.^*^ 

I ilV***'», 1.1;, Kam.\i!'. 4. Vpm. v. 11, Tic. ixwt 10 Suet. Jul. EL . 
8 Cir, Pi«. I'i, 0 iubsi'llia. tllr. ( it. i, redlil, lit ^rn:lt. 7 , I.fv, All. i, J J. I'lio. fciu. W. 

8 Uiiiny. U, H, L5», 7, Ci<'. Fiini. lii. 0, v.fji'.lfnjl. iv'. It1.»iv,7, 13. 

I _ Surt. CInui]. Sd, 0 eiuUi rei!nh«»tiir. et* U Llr. suit. IS- 11. 2.*(, 

• i . I *'' t Cir. Ib. a Cut. iv. I, qiir liI'p^iieiteneBliliH* end Sit. Piin. I'en, W* 

’ * S>ui,Cat. iu. Cii. Phil, 8 C»t. eii Au eii. ti). tii buitib. CSc F<ini. 1. & 13 h'wL Aut;, S3. 
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could be laid before the senate ag'alnat tbe will of ilie 
^.onsals, unless by the tribunes of the people, who might also gi'te 
ibeit negative^ against any decree, by the solemn w'ord vkid; 
which was called ifUerceding.* Tliis might also be done by all 
who had an equal or greater authority than the magistrate pre¬ 
siding. If any person interceded, the sentence of the senate 
was called sknatus auctoritas, their judgment or opinion,* and 
not 9enatus ctymvltum or dccrtdum^ their mnimand. So likewise 
it was named, if the senate was held at an improper time or place * 
or if all the formalities * were not obserred, in which case the 
matter was referred to the people, or was afterwards confirmed by 
a formal decree of the senate- But when no menti<m is made of 
intercession or informality, auctoritas senatus is the same with 
consultumJ Ihey are sometimes also joined ; tlius, smatus con- 
► su/ti auctorUaa, which was the usual inm^ription of the decrees of 
the senate, and marked with these initial letters, S. C. A.® 

I’he senators delivered their opinion,” standing; whence one 
was said to be raised,'” when he was ordered to give his opinion. 
But when they only assented to the opinion of another, they con¬ 
tinued sitting. “ 'I’he principal senators might likewise give their 
opinion about any other thing, besides what was proposed, which 
they thought of advantage to tl»e state, and require that the consul 
would lay it before the senate; w hich Tadtus calls, e.ffredi relation- 
cni. They were then said cknsbbr refciu mhtm de ahqua re, or n - 
lafionem postulure}'^ For no private senator, not even the consul- 
ele(?t, was allowed to propose to the senate any question himself. 
Sometiiues tlie whole lioiise called out for n particular motion.*'* 
And if tile consul hesitated or refused, which he did by saying, 
SK coNsiOEBARE vELLB, the Other magistrates, who hail the right 
of holding the senate, might do it, oven against his will, particu¬ 
larly the tribunes of the people.'^ Hence Augustus was, by a de¬ 
cree of the senate, invested w ith the power of tribune fur life, that 
be might lay any one thing he pleased before the senate every meot- 
although he was not consul.'^ And tlie succeeding emperors 
obtained from the senate the right of laying before them one, 
two, or more things at the same meeting; which was cailletl jm 
primts, 8€cundm, ht ti(c,qufirttr’, ct quintee rclationifi. In fhoiw? 
times the senator who gave his opinion first, was called pritum 
sentential senator}^ 

It was not lawful for tlie consuls to ink’rrupt those that spoke, 
nithottgli they introtluced in their speech many things foreign to 
the subject; which they sometiiues did, that they irrigjit waste the 
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day in speaking'.^ For no new reference could be wade after. 0ie 
tenth hour, i. e> ft>uv o^clock afternoon according leonr manlier <d' 
reckoning, nor a decree passed after sunset^ Hence lUifsero, In* 
blaming the decrees of Antony, calis them SCra yssPEuma.* We 
read, however, of the sennte^s being assembled at midnight, upon 
the arrival of an express from one of the consuls, Sp. Funus, 
that he was besieged by the iKqui and Volsci, A» U. $90,* and 
of a person haranguing till it was so late that lights nere call¬ 
ed for.® 

Those who grossly abased Utis right of speaking without inter¬ 
ruption, were sometimes forced to give over speaking,* by the 
uoisc and clamour of the other senators.^ Sometimes mt^gkh 
tratea, when they made a disagreeable motion, were ^leoced 
ill this manner.* So when a senatmr threw out ntxisive lan¬ 
guage against any one, as Catiline did against Ciegro and otbow, 
the whole senate bawled out against him." ^ 

7’his used also to happen under the einperors, 'Thus Fliny, 
speaking of himself, after the death of Domitiaii, says, Finuji* /*- 
cipft rcsjmuferr Vtjento ; nemo patitur ; ohturbatuTj (jhetrepHur ; 
oilfo qunh ui ut dKcret} rooo, patres c., neme cooatis muLonA&u 
AuxiciUM TRiaiTKORUM. Et statim Murtna tribunuSf permivto 
TIBI, viR CLARtssiME, VEJENTO, DicERE,, Twic qu0que^ reckimofur^^^ 
U'he title of clarissimos was at this time given to all the senatora 
but formerly only to the leading men. 

Sometimes the speedies of senators were received withshmiia 
of applause. And the most extravagant expressions of approba¬ 
tion weixj bestowed on the speakers.^^ 

The consul, or presiding magistrate, seems to have exercised 
different powers in the senate at different times.^^ When Cato 
one day, U> prevent a decree from being passed, attempted to 
waste the day in speaking, Catsar, then consul, opened him to 
be led to prison, whereupon the house rose to follow him, which 
made Caesar refill his order.'* 

If any one in delivering hia opinion had included several dis¬ 
tinct articles, some of which might be approved and others re,pH’4^ 
cd, it was usual to require that the opinion might be divided, 
and that each particular might be proposed a^iart; and therefore 
any senator might say, oividk,'* 
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Ill oi very gmt importanco, tho Miiaton somatiiiics 

delivered their opinions upon oath.* 

Several different questions might be referred to Uie senate by 
diderent magistrates in the same meeting.* 

When any mafpstraie made a motion, he was said vbkba faceak ; 

AEFBRRB Vo! OEFERRE AO 8ENATUM,Or CONSUIiRRE SEN ATOM 0B A&lgUA 
BE; and the senators, if they approved of it, rei^ationem accipbrk. 

When different opinions were delivered, the senators expressed 
their cissent, some to one and some to anoilier, variously, by their 
looks, nodding with their heads, stretching out their hands, &c.* 
The senators who spoke usually addressed themselves to tlie 
whole house, by the title of patres consoripti ; sometimes to the 
ronsui or person who presided, sometimes to both.^ They com¬ 
monly concluded tiieir speeches in a certain form: guABK soo 
iTA cKNSEo ; or, PLACET loiTUE, &c.“ Quoo c, parsa verba fecit 

na—^DB BA IIB ITA GENSEO ; Or gUAS CUM ITA SINT; <«P gUAS OB RES, 

ITA cknseoj^ Sometimes they used to read their opinion,^ and a 
dei'-ree of the senate was made according to it.^ 

When a senator did not give an entii'e assent to the opinion 
of any one, but thought that something should be added, lie said, 

BEKVUaO ASSKNTIOR, KT HOC AMPLIUS CKNSEO ; wluclt WOS Callccl, 

addere sentenH(S vol in serUeniiaw^'^ 

6, MANSER OF MAKINO A nBCRRE OF THE SENATE. 

W^ben several different opinions bad been offered, and each 
supported by a nunibc'i* of senators, tlie consul or magistrate pro- 
sining might first pui to the lote which opinion he pleased,*‘ or 
suppress altogether what he disapproved.** And herein consisted 
the chief power of the consul in the senate. But even this was 
someliines contested by the tribunes.*^ 

A decree of the senate uas made by a separation ** of the sena¬ 
tors to different parts of tho house. He who presided said, l43t 
those who are of such an opinion pass over to that side; those 
w bo think differently, to this.'”'** Hence ire pedibits in stafen- 
Ham alicftjus, to agree to any one's opinion; and dtscedere v, 
trmsire in alia omma^ for, cmirarium asniire.** Frequentes 
lerwii in alia a great maj<»rity went into the contrary opi* 

iiioD. Frequena nenatua in alia omnia iUtdiscessit}’’ 'I'he phrase 
gui ALIA OMNIA, was used instead of gui non gensetis, sc. hoc, from 
a motive of superstition.** 

Those senators who only vnted^ but did not sjieak, or, as some 

t ^uratl, Liv. SU. vl, 19. $«]1. q«»in oontnlet, Giii. 
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say, who had the ri^ht of voting but not of spnaking;, w^e coUad 
pBUAaii/ because they signided their opinion by their feet, and 
not by their tongues: or, according to others, ber4iii5e not tiavo 
ing borne a curuie magistracv, they went to the senate on foot^ 
Biiti according to Pljtiy, anciently all the senators wont to the 
senate on foot; and the privilege of being carried thither in a 
chariot was never granted to any one but Metelltts, who had 
lost his sight in rescuing the PaUaditm, or image of Fallas, 
from the temple of Vesta when in Barnes.^ 

He who had Brst proposed the opiiiioit,'^ or who Kid been tlie 
principal speaker in favour of it, the consul, or whoever it was,* 
passed over first, and those who agfreed with him followed.^ 
Those who differed went to a different part of the house ; and 
into whatever pai*t most of the senators went, the consul said of 
it, *‘Tlii8 seems to be the majority.”’ Then a decree of the se¬ 
nate was made aawding to ilietr opinion * and the names of 
those who had been most keen few tlte decree, were usually pre¬ 
fixed to it, which were filled auctoritatks per^criptm vel pras~ 
scriptee, because they stfiyed to see the decree made out® -iSe- 
natm consultum cu pcrscripiione est, of that form, to that effect.** 
Anciently the letter T was subs(u*ibed, if the tribunes did not 
give their negative ; for at first tlic tribunes were not admitted 
into the senate, but sat before the seiiate-h<»use on benches, till 
tlje decrees of the senate were brought to them for their appro- 
K'Uion or rejection,” Tfiis, however, was the case only for a 
lery short time ; for A. U. 310, we find i'auuleius, one of their 
niiinher, sjmaking in the senate, and Dionysius says they were 
admitted soon after iheir institution.*^ 

AVbon a decree of the senate was made, without any opinions 
being asked or given, the fathets were said, pedibus f^rre .<«»- 
tmtiam ; and tlte de<5ree was Called sbhatcs coasrarttM per ms- 
CKS8ioNKM,*‘^ But when the opinions of the senators were asked, 
it was simply called senatus cor9sui,TU«.” Although it was then 
also made /^r diMessiomm ; and if the senate was unanimous, 
the disccisiu was said to bo made sine vUa mrietate^ If the con- 
rsi'ai 7 , in matma varktate st nientmruw.^^ 

in decreeing a supplication to any general, the opinions of 
the senators were always asked; hence Ci<jero blames Antony 
for omitting this, in the case of Lepidus.** Before the vote was 
3>ui,*’ and while the debate was going on, the members used to 
^tke their seats noju* that person whose opinion tliey approved, 
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And tli6 opinion of him uf^io wna joined by the gpreatest nninbei*, 

WJW called eENTKNTU MAXIME FRKi^lENB.^ 

Sometimes the consul broii^^ht from liotne in writing the 
decree which be wished to be passed, and the senate readily 
agreed to it^ 

When secrecy was neceasary, the clerks and other attendants 
were not admitted; but what passed was written oat by some of 
the senators.® A decree made in this manner was called taci- 
iSorae think the scnatores pedarii were then likewise ex¬ 
cluded.® 

Julius Caesar, when consul, appointed that what was done in 
the senate, should be published, which also seems to have been 
done formerly.® Hut this was prohibited by Augustus.^ An 
acconnt of their proceedings, Inwcver, was always mode out; 
and under the succeeding emperors we dnd some senator chosen 
for this purpose.® 

Ihiblic registers® were also kept of what was done in the 
assemblies of the people, and <50urts of ju^tice; nUo of births 
and funerals, of marriages and divorces, &c., which served ns a 
fund of information for historians ; hence dioesa urbis acta,*® 
ACTA porui. 1 ,** ACTA PuBMCA,*® CRBANA, usually called by the sim¬ 
ple name acta.*® 

5?enatus cojtsunTUM and nRCRRTUM are used promiscimiisly to 
denote what the senate decreed;*^ but they were also distin¬ 
guished as a genus and species, decretuin being sometimes put 
jR)r a part of the 8 <Jtum, as when a province, an honour, or a 
Supplicotion was decreed to any one.*® Decretum is liken ise ap¬ 
plied to others besides thestumte; as, decreta consulumf augu^ 
ntm, pOHtificum, decuriemumf CmsariSf prirtcipiss^judicu^ &c., so 
Likewise cnnsiilta, but more rarely; ns, consulta sapimtum, the 
maxims or opinions, conmita MU, detenniimlions, Gracchi}^ 

In writing a decree of Ute senate, the time and place were 
pot lirst, then the name« of tlxtse who were present at die en¬ 
grossing of it; after that the motion, with Uto name of the ma¬ 
gistrate who j>ropose<i it; to all which was subjoined what the 
senate decreed 'I’hus, senatus conscjuti auctoritas, pmmE eal, 

OCTOB. IN .CDS APOM-INIS, SCRIBKNDO ADKUERUNT, h. DOMlTilJS, &C. 
gUOO M. MAHCBLDUS COS VKBBA KfXIT l)B PBOVINCUS CONSULARIBUS, 

»E EA RR iTA cENsvtT, V. CBNsuERuNT, uTi, &(%*" Heuce wc read, 

OK EA RE BENATUS CONSULTOS ITA CENSUIT, DlvCREVIT ; alsO PLaCKUK 
CENATUl ; SENATOM VEIXK KT JtQUUM CKSSRUK ; SEK VTUM EXISTl- 
AIaRE, ARBITRARI, ET JUDICAKE; VlDERt SKNATUl,*® 

I Pl]n. T'p.<i’Ui.l4, ii.Il. 7 Sort. Aue. 31). lH Tjc. Ann. xii. Hi. X 

S Ck. Piiil. i. 1. 8 At'tU m ronim^’ntii- S»c. Tib. v. I'Uai Ep. 18 Cin. (i>S4. Sll. 

8 Cin. pro Svti. 14. riis xiuiAlua cutiiieivii' vii,.).'). ir. %S. vii. 34. 

4 QtpitoIiii.Oioirdian.l2i die. T»i. Ann. t'. I. 1U Id. iv. IS. Cbi. Pam. 17 Cic, Fjtn. viii. 8. 

5 frniK Val^r. Max. ii.2. 9 urtn i. •*. t.ibula: vot xii. d, I'liu \ii. 51. 18 Cic. Liv. Sail. .Sx. 

S DHirna Ada. Sa>i, cnmmcittani. II Cm*, kir. ri Sail, paanm. 

Jill. 9 O 4 Ckt pro Sul. Ill Ta>'. Ann, Aiii. 31. pa'ttm m cvnaU'ta «l 
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If the tribuneg intearposedy it wtts Uius Ettlie end; 

HUIC SENATC8 COSSUITO IKTKBCIUSSIT C, COEUBS^C, t^^NSA, TBIB* PBEE. 

Sometimes the iribanes did not actually interpoM, but required 
some time to consider of it, and thus the matter was delaj^,* 
When the senate ordered any thin^ to be dene, these words 
were commonly added, pbtmo Quogra tbmpobb, as sotui as possi¬ 
ble. When they praised the actions of any persons,.they de¬ 
creed, EOS RECTE, AT^uE oRoiNE vuDRRi FEcisss, ]f tho Contrary, 
EOS contra bempublicam pegisse vioebi.^ 

Drders were given to the consuls,® not in an absolute manner, 
but with some exi'eption; si vioerei-ub, si e iibfubi.j[Ca esse im- 

CKBENT, QVOO COMMOW) BElPOBtlCaS FIERI POSSET, UT COESUtKS A**- 
TRR, AMBOVE, SI EIS VinEATUR, AD BELBUM PRQPlClSCEBEM'fVB*'* 

When the consuls obeyed tlie orders of the senate, tliey wei’e 
SHid ESSE vel FORE IN pATRUM poTESTATE; Riid tho senstors, nheti 
they complied with the desires of the people, bsSe in popolt pO- 

TKSTATE.® 

When the senate asked any thing from the tribunes, the form 

was, SKNATUS CENSUIT, UT CUM TR1BUN1S AOERETUB.'® 

The deci'ees of the senate, when written out, were laid up in 
the treasury.^ w'here also the laws and other writings pertaining 
to the republic were kept. Anciently they were kept by tho 
a^diles in the temple of Teim® The place wltere the public 
records W'ere kept was called tabubabium. 'llie decrees of the 
senate concerning ilie honours conferrcMl on Ctesar were in¬ 
scribed ill golden letters oti columns of silver.® Several decrees 
of the senate still exist, engraven on tables of brass; pai'ticulariy 
that recorded, Liv. xxxix. 19. 

The decrees of the senate, when not carried to the treasury^ 
were reetkoned invalid.^® Hence it was ordmned, under Tibe¬ 
rius, that the decrees of the senate, especially concerning the 
capital punishment of any one, should not be carried to the 
rr(.>asury before the tentli day, that the emperor, if absent from 
the city, might have an opportunity of considering them, and, 
if he thought proper, of mitigating thero.‘* 

lieforo the year of the city 306, the decrees of die senate were 
suj>pressetl or altered at the pleasure of the consuls. Cicero ac¬ 
cuses Antony of forging decrees.^*^ 

Decrees of the senate were rarely reversed. Wl^le n ques¬ 
tion was under debate,^® every one was at freedom to express 
his dissent;^* but when it was once determined,^® it was looked 
upon as the common concern of each member to support llie 
opinion of the majority.’® 
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AiW €iret7 thiu^ was fitiishod, ttte ittogislratos presiding dis* 
mUsed the senate by a set fom: non ampi^ius vos moramor, t . c. 

or, NKMO VOS TUNKT ’ NIHW. VOS MORAMUR » CONSOl., ClTAttS NOjttlNl- 
»OS, BT PBRAGTA OtsCESSXONK, MITTIT SKNATUM.' 

7. POWER OF THK SENATE AT IHFFICRENT PERIOPS. 

The mwet of the senate was difteront at diDeront times. 
Under the i^egal government, the senate deliberated upon sUf;]i 
public affairs ns the king proposed to them; and the kings were 
&iid to act according to their counsel^^ as the consuls did after* 
uvards according to their decree-'* 

Tarquin the Proud dropped the custom handed down from 
his predecessors, of consulting the senate abotil every thing;" 
banished or put to death the chief men of that order, and chose 
no others in their room.* But this king was expelled from the 
throne for his tyranny, and the regal government abolished, 
A. U. 

After this the power of the senate was raised to the higiiest. 
Kvery thing was done by its authority. The magistrates were 
in a manner only Its ministers;^ no law could be passed, nor 
assembly of the people held, without their consent.® But when 
the patricians began to abuse their power, and to exercise cruel¬ 
ties on the plebeians, especially aller the denlli of'rarquin, A. IK 
257, the multitude took arms in their owni defence, made a se¬ 
cession from the city, seised on Mons Sacer, and created tri¬ 
bunes for themselves, who attacked the authority of the senate, 
and in pro<»ss of time gi'eatly diminished it by various means; 
first, by the introduction of the comitia tiibuta, iiufl the exclu¬ 
sion of the patricians from themj^ then, by a law, made by 
l.miorius the tribune, that the plebeian magistrates sliouid be 
crefited at the comitia tribata:® afterwards, by a law passed at 
t!ie <;omitIa centuriata, by the consuls iloratius and Valerius, 
that the laws pa%ed nt the comitia tribiita vshoiild also bind the 
patricians and lastly, hy the law of J’uhliliiis tlie dictator, A. U. 
414, and of Mmnius the tribune, A. U. 407,*''that before the peo¬ 
ple gave their votes, the fathers should authorise whatever the 
people should determine at the comitia centuriata." Whereas, 
fi.rmerly, whatever the per^ple oidered was not ratified unless 
the setuuort confirmed it,*^ But the power of the senate was 
most of all abridged by the right of tfie tribunes to render the 
decrees of the senate of no effect by their negative.*^ Still, 
however, the authority of the senate continued to be very great ,• 

{ riin. Kp. k. ITt. Sext.SS. It. 49. ^ errtum wmtatn wtni 

t «>x eonsillo pattum, 6 uUi imuibiw mu'tnri-. 9 {il«)pi«cUa, tlv. itUSS* tuwuni, Dv. 
l.ivt I. b li.fi. (uWutibrtJk V. )i) Liv. vii). Cic. liS iitsi («(ras 

3 «(JtClo. lAr.U.2.A(. iwrniHuucibiit, Liv. Biui. I4. A<>r«nt. l.iv, i. 17,’14. 

♦ tk. I.W. v'l. 42. U Ul Ikroi.t |v. a.4!). Cit. n.ii.,. 

S mlniota uravit- 7 Civ. b. CO. ejut rn qnin't tKiixilut U tnt«jre«duiuiu. 

cobcilil, ru’. pio b I.iv. li. CO, 07. Diony. Jiuspurn* i, v.initi- 



for ai power and proporly beleriged <io l^e peop]^, so 

I ^did ftutiiority* ^lendour^ axtd d%nity to tUe senate.^ 

The senatodau order is catied by Cicero, *‘ordo afnplissxmus 
et sanciissiuius; sumwiiixi peputi Hooiani, populorumqiie et fen* 
^tiuin omnium ao regum consilium and the sei)iaie*house, 
t teinpluui sanctittttis, amplitudinis, mentis consilii public!, capul 
[ urbis, ara socioruni, portus omnium gentium,” &c. Henoe ee> 
jnators in foreign countries were treated uith the highest rO- 
Ispect and as toey were not dlowed ti» leave Italy without per> 
[ mission, unless to l!:^icily and Gallia Nmrbonensis/ when tliey had 
I occasion to travel abroad, tlmy usually obtained the privilege of 
a free legation, as it was usually called,* which gave them a right 
to be treated every where with tite honours of an ambassador. 
In the provinces they had lidors to attend them; and if tliey 
had any lawsuit there, timy might require that it should be m 
mitted to liome." The advautages of honour and respSct were 
the only compensation which senators received for their atteo'* 
tion to public atfairs * 

Although the supreme power at Horae belonged to tlie peo> 
pie, yet they seldom enacted any tiling wilhoiit the authority of 
the seunic. lu all weighty affairs, the method usually observed 
was, that the senate should first deliberate and decree, aud tlien 
the people order.® Hut tiiere were many things of great impor¬ 
tance, vvhif'h the senate always determined itself, unless when 
they were brougiit before the people by the intercessions of the 
tribunes. This right the senate seems to have had, not irom any 
express law, but by the custom of their ancestors. 

!• i'he senate assumed to tUeinselves the guardianship of tii€ 
public religion; so that no new god coulu lie introduced, noi 
;nltnr erected, nor the sibylline books consulted, without their 
‘Oi’der.^‘ ^2. The senate Imd the direction aC the treasury, and 
distributed the jmblic money at pleasure.*^* They appointed sU- 
;I>ends to their generals and officers, and provisions and clothing 
ito their armies.'^ 3. They settled the provinces, which were 
I annually assigned to the consuls nmi prfetors, and when it seem« 
led fit they prolonged their command.'* 4. They nominated out 
of their owii body all ambassadors sent from Home,** and gave 
to foreii;ii ambassadors what answers they thought proper.*® 5. 
Thty decreed all public tiianksgivings tor victories obtainml; 
and confeiTcd the honour of an ovation or triumph, with tlie 

1 ]K>lef.bi» ill pupulu. All. viil. Sin*l. 7 Oii‘. Funi, nil.;ti, xiii, ciicirii. >-<. 
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Ui.piaClu.6lj. aut syajirapliiis *uus ''*45, xxivii. M. &o. lli Cle. VO. IS. Du»»* 
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ittl« ^ mi*B{iATORt on Umir gonmrals.^ $, They cenld 

4ocr6« title of kin^ t(» nny prinkM[» whom they plensed, imd 
declare itny one an enemy by a vote.* 7. Tliey inqaired into 
piUiltc crimes or treasons, either in liome or the other parts of 
Italy, and heard and detei'inined alt dispules among the alUefi 
and dependent ciities.^ 8. They exmrotsed a power^ not only of 
interpreting the laws, but of absolving men from the ohJIgatioti 
of theih, and even of abrogatiiig tbein.'^ 9. 1'hey could post* 

E one the assemblies of the people, and prescribe a change of 
abit to the city in case^ of any iniminent danger or cidamity.^ 
Bat tbe power of the senate was diiefiy conspicuous in oivi! 
dissensions or dangerous tumuUa within the city» in which that 
solemn decree used to be passed, ** Titnt the C/onsuls should take 
care that the republic should receive no harin.”^ By wlthdi de¬ 
cree an absolute power was granted to the con^mls, to punisti 
and put to death whom they pleased, without a trial; to raise 
forces, and carry on war without tl»e order of tlm people,’ This 
decree was called ultimvm or KxriiBMnn, and forma BCn ulti¬ 
ma) necessibitis.'’^ By it the republic was said to be intrusted 
to the consuls.^ Sometimes ttie other magistrates were added. 
Sometimes only one of tbe consuls is named, as in the commo¬ 
tion raised by C, Gracchus, ut L. Opimius consul videret,” &c, 
because his colleague Q. Fabius Maximus was absent.*^ 

AUitoiigb tbe decrees of tiie senate had not properly the force 
of law'S, and took place chiefly in those matters which were not 
provided for by the laws ; yet ttu'y were understood always to 
nave a binding force, and were tlierefore obeyed by all orders. 
The consuls Uieniselves were obliged to submit to them.^^ They 
could be annulled or cancelled only by the senate itself.'^ Tbeir 
foi%e, however, in certain things was but temporary; and the 
inagtstrates sometimes alleged, that they were binding but for 
one year.^* In the last age of the republic, the authority oftlie 
senate was liUie rt^garded by tbe leading men and their crea¬ 
tures, who, by means of bribery, obtained from a corrupted po¬ 
pulace wh.at they desired, in spile of the senate.^* Thus Caesar, 
by the Vatiniau law, obtained tbe province of Cisalpine Caul 
and Illyricuni, few tire years, from tlie people ^ and soon after 
Gallia Comata or Ulterior, from the senate; tlie faUiers being 
afraid that, if they refused it, the people w^ould grant him that 
ioo.^ But this corruption and contempt of the senate at hist 
terminated in the total subversion of public liberty. 

1 Clo. PklU %W, 4, a. Hhi. Vji. Iv. 9. B p^rmUll v, coiniw>n> IS InUnct, i. 
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Okero ihiit; in lira ctonsuii^iip, lie Iwl juAah^t^eA 

the authority of the senate cni a solid basis, % oaHtnc it with 
the equestrian order; thus constituting what he CfJb omwa 
RKSPUBUCA; and ascribes the ruin of the reptiblic to that coal¬ 
ition not i^ing preserved*^ But it was soon aher brohen,* by 
liie senate refusing to release the equites from a disadrant^eons 
contract concerning tlie Asiatic revenues,* whk^ gave CWit, 
when consul, an opportunity of obliging that order, hy granting 
their request, as he had formerly obliged the popitlaoe W an 
agrarian law, and thus of artfully employing the wealth of the 
republic to enslave it.^ Hee x^soss sutum, 'Ihe senate and equites 
had been formerly tiii)te<l/and were afterwards disjoined from 
similar motives. See nnoKS sanraoNin, dejudicm. 

Augustus, when he bei^me master of the empire, retained the 
forms of the ancient republic, and the same names tlie ma^- 
strates; but left nothing of the ancient virtue and liberty.* 
While he pretended always to act by tbe authority of the senate, 
he artfully drew every thing to himself. 

Tiberius apparently increased the power of the senate, by 
transferring tne right of creating magistrates and enai'ling iawe 
from the coinitia to the senate.^ In consequence of which, tlws 
decrees of the senate obtained the force of laws, and were more 
frequently published. But this was only a shadow of power. 
Forlhe senators in giving their opinions depended entirely on 
the will of the priiuw; and it was necessary that their decrees 
should be cotifirmed by him. An oration of the emperor wns 
usually pnjlixed to them, which was not always delivered by 
himself, but was usually read by one of the qiuestors, who wen 
called CAKoiOATi.® Hence what,ii^8S appointed by tbe decrees oi 
the senate was said to be orutione primipi» oautum ; and these 
orations arc sometimes put for the decrees of tlie senate. To 
such a height did the flattery of the senators proceed, that they 
used to rec.etve these speeches with loud acclamations, and never 
failed to a^.'^ent to them; whitdi they commonly did by crying 

out OMNES, OTNK8.* 

The mess.'^ges of the emperors to the senate were called ecjs- 
tol.t; or i.mExti; because they were folded in the form of a 
letter or little book. J. Oms.ir is said to have first introduced 
these libtlh, which afterwards came to be used almost on every 
ocension,** 

Blit the custom of referring every thing to tlie senate “ was 
only obsoiwed till the Komans became habituated to slavery. 
After this, the emperors gi'adualJy began to ortler wh.^it tliej 

1 Cjr. (kit. iif. 10. PI*, i ordlmtm foncflidi* 1.7. 9 Piin. Pan. 7i. \ 

a. 4|iuii *il in (lc.(jiit)i'U **1, Cic. Att. 5 Soil. 43. Tar. 7. 
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m Ithout edosidtiii^ tli(» ifenate; to Abrogate o}4 
taWB aiKl intro^cie new ones; and^ in alMMi^ to determine every 
thing according to their own pleasure; by meir anawers to the 
applications or petitions presented to them hy their mandates 
and lawsi,^ &c. Vespasian appears to have been the brst who 
made use of these rescripts and edicts. They became more fre> 
<][uent under liadrian: from which time the decrees of the se¬ 
nate concenting private right began to be more rare; and at 
lei^th under Caracalla were entirely discontinued. 

The conkitutions of tlie emperors about punishing or reward¬ 
ing individuals^ which were not te serve as pret^edents, were 
called paiytLKuu.^ This word anciently used to be taken in a 
b<'td sense; for a private law about indicting an extraordinary 
punisliinent on a certain person without a trial, as the law of 
(jlodius against Cicero, which Cicero says was forbidden by the 
sacred laws and those of the twelve tablea^ The rights or advan- 
tftges ^ granted to a.certain condition or class of men, used also 
to be called paivir/Kou as the privileges of soldiers, parents, 
pupils, creditors, Sec. 

The various laws and decrees of the senate, whereby supremo 
|M>wer was conferred on Augustus, and which used to be re¬ 
peated to the succeeding emperors.upon their accession to the 
empire,’ when taken together,are called the lioyal law, proba¬ 
bly in allusion to the law by which supreme power was gedhied 
to Honiulus.^ 


THE EQUITES. 

Tub equites at first did not fiorfti a distinct order in the state. 
When liomuhis divided the people into three tribes, he chose 
froni each tribe 100 young men, tlie must distinguished for 
their rank, tiieir we}dth,and other accoiuplishmenls, who should 
►erve on horseback, and chose assistiince no might use for guard¬ 
ing his person. These 300 horsemen were called CK!,RnKs,’’aud 
divided into three centuries, which were distinguished by the 
viime names with the three tribes: namely, ramkensks, tati* 
ENSKs, and luceres, 

Tlie iiumlHjr of the, emiites was afterwards increased, first by 
Tullus Hostilius, who ctiose 3(X) from the Albans;*® then by 
Tarcjuinius Priscus, who doubled their number;** retaining the 
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inuinUcr of the^entoriiiis; only thoie irho a4^e4 

^ero fiiiUod licmnenm, TcUienses^ Lttcereff po^erwr^t* But 
iu Livf aays ihere were novr 1800 in the tl4ree oexititirie% Tiir* 
butu seeme to hare done more than douhte tibein.^ 

I Servius Tullius made eighteen eentnries of equites; he eho^ 
twelve new centuries from the chief men of the state, and mode 
lix others out of the three instintted by Eomulua Ten then* 
iond pounds of brass were given to each of them to purchase 
horses; and a tax was laid on widows, who were exempt jfirom 
other contributions, for maintaini^ their horses.^ Hen<‘e the 
origin of the equestrian order, which vms of tlie greatest utility 
in the state, as an intermediate bond between the patricians and 
[>)ebcians. 

At what particular time the eqnites hrst began to be recdconed 
% distinct order, is urn^rUiin. it seems to have been before 
iho expulsion of the kings.^ After this all those who served on 
liorseback were not properly cilled rquites or kniglits, but sucli 
)nly as were chosen into tfie equestrian order, usually by the 
;ensor, and pi'csented by him with a hOTse at the public expemm, 
ind with a gold ring. 

The equites were chosen promiscuousiy from tiie patricians 
xnd plebeians. Those desf^nded l)om ancient families were 
i^'illeu jjuLusTKKs, spaciosr, and spLeNmiu. They were not itmic- 
&d to tiny fixed number. The age requisite was about eighteen 
rears,* and the fortune,* at least towards the end of the repub- 
ic, and under the emperors, was 400 sestertia, that is, aooiit 
1,^29/. of our money.^ According to some, every Homan citi- 
len whose entire fortune amouniml to that sum, was every lus- 
rum enrolltMl, of course, in Uia list (»f equites. But that was 
lut always the case. A certain fortune seems to have been always 
equisile.' 

'Hie badges of equites w'ere, 1. a horse given ibeta by the 
ublic; hence called leoitimus 2. a golden ring, whence an- 
t;LO Aunxo oosari,** to become a knight; 3, angustus c/nnus, or 
tmV;a anymUclavia; 4. a separate pla(^e at the public specta- 
es, aiaiording to tlie law made by L, Roscius Olho, a tribune 
^ the people, A. U. 086,^" that the equites should sit in 14row8,“ 
ext to the orchestra, where the senators sat ; whence bedeuk 
r QITATUOROKCIM, 01* in KfiOKSTRlBUS ; OT SPKCTARK JN EftUlTE,^^ tO 

B a knight. 

'Ihe odice of the equites at first was only to serve in the 
nny: but afterwards also to act ns judges or jurymen,and to 
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farm llie public vev^tiu^a.^ Judges were dhoson fr(»m the no- 
nate till the year of the cJty 611, at which time, on account of 
^ «H>i*ruption ef that ortler, (he right of judging was trnnsfenred 
from them to the e«|Uites, Ity the ii^enjpronian law, made by C. 
(<>raeehus. It was again re>;tored to tiie senate by to)lla; but 
afterwards shared between the two orders. 

'l‘he e^uiteS who farmed the revenues were divided into eer- 
tfdn societies, and he who presided in stich a society W'as called 
M\oi8Taa soctETATis.® Tliesc fanners ® were held in such r^mct 
at Home, that Cicero calls them homims ampiusimi^ kmeatiftsmii^ 
et orftatistiimi ; Jiox equitum itomanorumf ot’mmentum cwittUh, 
Htmam: ntum reipuhlicte,^ But this was far from being the case 
in Uie provitK!e 5 , where publicans w’ere held in detestation,* es- 
)>ecially their servants and assistants. 

A great degree of splendour w as added to the equestrian or¬ 
der by a precession® which they made through the city every 
vear on the fifteenth day of .Tuly/ from the temple of Honour, 
or of Mars, without the city, tt> the Cnpitnl, riding on horse¬ 
back, W'ith wreaths of olive on their heads, dressed in their tog^B 
pahnatte, or trabets^ of a scarlet colour, and bearing in their 
hands the military ornaments which they had rmjeiveil from 
their general, as a reward for their valour.^ At this time it w.as 
not allowable to cite them before a court of justice: such was at 
least the case under Augustus ® 

Every fifth year, w^hen this procession was made, the equities 
rotle up to the censor seated in his curule chair, before the 
(/apitol, and dismounting, led along their hoi'ses in their hands 
before him, and in this manner they were reviewed.^ 

If any eques was erwrupt in his morals, or had diminished his 
fortune, or even had not taken proper care of his horse, tlie 
<‘,cn8o(r ordered him to sell his hor8e,*^and thus he was reckoned 
to he removed from the equestrian order; hence apimebk KQri’M, 
to degrade an eques: but those whom the censor appi'oved, 
were ordered to lead alongtheir horses.^* 

At this time also the censor read over a li«t of the eqniles, and 
such as were less culpaide ^ve>e degraded only by passing 
over their names in the rw:ital,*® We find it mentioned as a 
reward, that u person shouhl not be obliged to serve in the 
nrmy, nor to maintain a public hoi'Se,’^ but this exemption 
could be granted only by the 

The eques wdiose name was first marked in the ceiisor*s books 
was called equkstujs okdinis riuscEPs,*'^ or p«inckps jcventutis, 
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not Ural in rettlity the equites were ell yotm^ nwin, fw mnny 
grow old in Ural order, as Ma*(^ena8 and and we &iin 

the two censorf, Livim and Nero, were eqnilea,* but becatwe 
they had been generally «o at their first titsUiatimi; and amon^ 
the Eouians men were called till near fifty. Hence we 

find Julius Czesir lulled «do^;sc<?n/M/w«, whejt»he«,ood candidate 
for being high-priest, alUmugh he was then thirty-six years old, 
and Chsero call* binrself adolemceiui ^sheii he was consul*^ Un¬ 
der the emperors, the heirs of the empire were called pnnc^^ 
luventutw, vel jwwtrtrw.® We find this name also applied to the 
whole equestrian omlcr.'^ 

PLEBEIAN OR POPULAR ORDER. 

All the other Homan citizens, besides tire patricians and equites, 
were ciillcd plkbs or poruLirs. Populun sonietiiuescomprehends 
the whole nation; as, clbmbntia roi'i'u bovam: or all the 
pie ex4;cpt the senate ; as sknatus populusovk Romaics. In 
wliich last sense pkbs is also often used; as when we say, that 
the consuls were created from the plebeians, thot is, Irotti those 
who « ere not patricians. But plehn is usually put for tlie low- 
c.'it connnoti people ; hen<‘e, ad p/;if>uium plupeinque rrjhrrt:,^ 
'i'lnis litjrat;«: pl:bs crifi, i. e. unm e pl*>be^ ft plebeian, not an 
oqucs; wlio also uses piebia for the whole people.* 

The coinmon people who lived in the country, and cultivated 
the ground, wore called flkbs rustica.^ Anciently the senators 
also did the same, but not so in after tiutes.^ 'fhe common 
|M‘ople who lived in the city, merchants, mechanics, &c, were 
called PLRBs iirdana.** Both are joined, Jug, 73. 

'I'he PLKBs unsTiCA was the most respectable,**' lire pi.rbs w 
BANA was composed of the pcmrer citizens, many of w'hom fol¬ 
lowed no trade, but w'ero supported by the public and private 
largesses.** In the latter ages of the republic an immense 
quantity of corn was annually distributed among them at the 
public expense, five bushels monthly to each man.*^ 'ITieir 
priiicipui business was to attend on the tribun3s and popular 
magistrates In their nssetnbiios; hence they were called tUBSA 
forknsis,* ' and from their venality and corruption, operas con- 
DuCTOi vel mtrcenarii, in allusion to mercer.ary workmen,** 
OPKRS; CONOt'CTCRUM,*’ MULTiruOO COKDUCTA,*® CONCtOKES CONIlUC 

coHcioNAiiis HiRuDo asratii^ vtisera or jt;juna plebrcula,*® 

K.liX ET SOROBS URBfS,*^ URBANA Ct pordtta PLRBS,^ 
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Cicero often opposes the populace ^ to the principal nobilHy« 
Tlicre vk-ere leading' men among the popiilacr,^ kept in pay by 
the seditious magietmtes, who used mr hire to stimulate theiii 
to the most daring outrage.* Ike turbulence of the common 
people of Home, the natural effect Of Idleness and unbounded 
licentiousness, is justly reckoned among the chief causes of ^le 
ruin of the republic. Trade and manufactures being considered 
as servile employments,‘ they had no encouragement to indus¬ 
try ; and the numerous spectacles whidli n-ere exhibited, parti¬ 
cularly the shows of gladiators, served to increase thoir natural 
ferocity. Hence they were always ready to join in any con¬ 
spiracy against Uie state.*’ 

OTHER Divisropfs OF THE ROMAN PEOPLE. 

I. PAI'BONS AND CLIENTS; NOBILRS, NOVI, AND lONOeiLES ; OPTIMATSS, 

AND POrVLABKS. 

That the patricians and plebeians might be connected togetlier 
by the strictest bonds, Homulus ordained that every plebeian 
should choose from the patricians any one he pleased as his r&- 
TKON or protector, whose cliknt he was called/ It was the part 
of the patron to advise and to defend his client, to assist him 
w'ith his interest and substance ; in short to do every thing for 
him that a parent uses to do for his children. The client was 
obliged to pay all kind of respect to his patron, and to serve 
'him with his life and fortune in any extremity.^ 

It was unlawful for patrons .and clients to accuse or Imnr wit¬ 
ness against each other; and whoever was found to have acted 
otherwise, might be slain by any one with iiupuiiit)', as a viiiiin 
devoted to Pluto and the infernal gods. Hence both patrons 
and clients vied with one another in fidelity and observance, 
and for more than GOO years we find no dissensions between 
them,*' Virgil joins te tiie crime of beating one's parent that 
of defrauding a client’” It was esteemed highly bononrable for 
a patrician to have numerous clients, bt>th hereditary, and ac' 
quired by his own merit.” 

In after times, even cities and whole nations were under the 
protection of illustrious Hoiium families; as the Sicilians under 
the patronage of the Marcelli,’’ (Cyprus and (.'iipjiadmjia under" 
Umt of Oato/^ the Allobroges under, the patronage of the Fabii," 
the Bononienses, of the Antonii,** Laccdssnion, of the Claudii.** 
'J ims the people of Puteoli chose Cassius and the Bruii for their 
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patrons,* Capua chose Cicero.*’ Thii^ lioa'ever, soems Ui have 
tahen place also at an early period.* , 
llioae whose anceaUn's or themselves had hocne suiy «tivi4e 
magistracy, that is, had heen ecmsul, praetor, censor, <nr eiiiide 
tedile, were called aoBmas, and had the right of mahinff images 
of tlieinselves, which were kept wilh great care hy their pos> 
lerity, and carried hefoi'e them at funerals.* 

These images were ne4;hing else hut the busts or the effigies 
of persons down to the shoulders, made of wax and painted; 
which they used to plnce in the courts of their houses,* enclosed 
in wooden cases, and seem not to have brought them out, ex¬ 
cept on solemn o<xutfiiotis.* Hjere were titms or Ivtsciiptionf 
written below them, pointing out the honours they h^ eu^yed, 
and the exploits they imd performed.’ Hence is often 

pul for nobditm^ and cem for two^acs.* Anciently this right 
of images was peculiar to the patricians; but afterwards the ' 
beians also ac.quli-ed it, when admitted to Ciirtile offices. 

Those who were the first of their family that had raised them- 
selves to any curule office, were <^alle^I hominat kovi, new men 
or upstarte. Hence Cicero calls himself hmo per se 
Those who had no images of tbeif own or of their ancestors, 
were called ionobiles. 

'fliose wlio favoured the interests of the senate, were called 
optimatks,^* and sometimes proceres or prineijifs ; those who 
Biailied to gain the favour of the nudiitude, were called rora- 
I.ARRS, of whatever order they were.’- 'I'his was a division of 
iVw.tions, anti not of rank or dignity.** Ihe mntests betwixt 
these two panics excited the greatest commotions in the state, 
which finally terminated in the exiiimion of liberty. 


II. OKNTliS AND PAMJM.^ J KAMRS OF THE ROMTAKS J IHOEKUI 
ANO LIBRRTINI, &C. 


The Fomans were divided into various clans (oehtes), and 
each {fens into several families.** 'I'hus in the gens Cornelia 
were the families of the ycipiones, Lentuli, Cethegi, Bcdabellm, 
Cinnie, Sylhe, &c. Those of the same gens were called oer- 
Tn.Ks, and those of the same family aonati.** But relations by 
tlie father’s side were also called a^fnati, to distinguish them 
from coffnatif ndations only by the mother’s side. An affnatu* 
might also he called e&gnntus^ but not the contrary. Thus pa- 
truus^ tlie father's brother, was both an ngmtm and copmtus: 
but avunndtis^ the mother’s brother, was only a copnoftts.*® 
Anciently patricians only were said to have a geiia*’ Hence * 
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some patricians were said to be mo^orum gentium^ and others 
tmnarvan gaitium. ]^ut when the plebeians obtained the rig^tit 
of intermarriage with the patricians, and access to Uie Itonours 
of the state, they likewise received the rights of gentes, which 
rights were then said to be confounded by these innovations.^ 
Hentie, however, some gentes were patrician, and others ple¬ 
beian ; and sometimes in the same gens there were some fami¬ 
lies of pati*ician rank, and others (kf plebeian. Hence also aim 
gente, for liherlmm et non generosm, ignobly born,* 

To mark the diil'erent gentes and fumilite, and to distinguish 
the individuals ol‘ the same family, the Houians, at least tlte 
Jitoro noble of them, had coimiionly three names, the presnomen, 
nvnieti, and cogwmu'u? 

Tlie pRiNDMKN was put first, and marked the individual. Tt 
was coimnoiiiy written witii one letter; as, A. for Aulus; C. 
Caius; 1), iJecunus; K. Kteso; L. Lucius; 31. Marcus; 3i’. 
Manius; N. Nuraeriu'i; P, Publius; Q. Quintus; T. Titus, 
sometimes with two letters, as, Ap. Appiu''; (’n. Ciieius; I'^p, 
feipurius; Ti. Til>erius; and sometimes with three, as, Matn. 
3inmei<'its; Ser. t^evvius; Sex. Sextus. 

'i he NowKN was put after ilie pramomen, and marked the gei»s 
and commonly ended in -ins; as, < ornulius, I 'abius, Tullius, 
Julius, OctatitLs, &c, '1 he cookomen was put laf't, and marked 

the faniilia; as, (‘it'cro, C.Tsar, &c. 'Ihus, in Publius Cornelius 
Scipio, Publius is the prfcnomen; Cornelius, the nomen; and 
Scipio, the <uignoinen. 

Some gentes seem to have had no surname; ns (he Marian; 
thus, C. Marius, Q. Seriorius, L. 3?uiumiu.s.^ (irns and famiiia 
seem sometimes to be put the one for the other: thus, Fabta gttis, 
v.jtcrrmUa^ 

Sometimes tliere was also a fourth name, called the agsome;* 
or cognomen, added from some illustrious action or rem.irkahle 
event 'J hus Scipio was named Africanus, from the compiest of 
(’arthage and Africa. On a similar acMtount his brother Liici is 
(ioriielius Scipio was named Asiaticusu So Quintus J ahius 
31aximus was called Cunclatctr, from his clicking the impetu¬ 
osity of Hannibal by declining battle. We find likewise a se¬ 
cond agnouien, or cognomen, a;!<led; thus, tim latter Publius 
Cornelius Scipio vNfricarius is called .i^^milianus, Wcausre he wa.% 
the son of L, A iniiius Paulus, and adopted by the son of tin* 
great Scipio, who liad no male children of his own. f'lu he i.'^ 
commonly called by autliors Africanus 31iuor, to distinguish him 
from the former Scipio Africanus. 

The Homans at first seem have had bur one name, as, Ro¬ 
mulus, Kemus, ko, or two; as, Numa Pompilius, 'J'uUus Hosti- 
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liusi» Aticus Marlins, Tarnulnitis Priscus, Servlua Tulllii]^ Bex^ 
tus l'arq«ii»ius. , But when they were divided into tribes or 
clans and families,* th^ commonly to have tliree; a*, L. 

Junius Brutus, M. Valerius Poplicola, &c; 

The three names, hovvever, were not always use<l; eominonly 
tuo, and sonteiinics only one, namely, Uie surname.^ Biit ill 
speaking to any one, the praenomen was generally used, as be¬ 
ing peculiar to citizens; for Klavos had iiu promomen. Hence, 
gaufimt pr^nonum woUch avriculo}.^ 

The surnames were derived from various circumstances; either 
from some quality cf the mind, as, Cato from wisdom, i. 
wise or from the habit of the body, as, Calms, C’rasstis, Macer, 
&c.; or from cultivating particular fruits, as, Lentidus, Piso, 
Cicero, &c. Certain surnames sometimes gave occasion to Jests 
and witty allusions; thus, Asina;’ so, ,Serranus C^latinusf hence 
also ill a different sense Virgil says, vel (e sulco, Berr&m, scren-^ 
tan,'* for Q. Cinc.innatus was called sehrakus, because the am¬ 
bassadors from the senate found him sowing, when they brouglil 
liiin notice that he ivas made dictator.^ 

The pra^nomen used to be given to boys, on toe 9lh day, 
wliitdi was chilled dka lustricuHf orjthe day of puritiitation, when 
certain religious ceremonies were performed.’^ 'ihe eldest son 
of the family usually got the prauiuinen of his father; the itst 
w ere named from their uncles or other relations. 

When there was only one daughter iu a family, she i«ied to 
be c^'illed trom the name of the gens; thus, Tulliii, the daughter 
of Cicero; Julia, the daughter of C:eBar: Cctovia, the sister of 
Augustus, &.C .; and they retained ihe same name after they 
were married. When there were two daught**rs, the one was 
called Major, and the other Minor; thus, Cornelia Major, Cor¬ 
nelia Minor. If there were more than two, they wore distin¬ 
guished by their number; thus, ITima, Sacunila, 'J'ertia, ijunrta. 
Quinta, &<■„ or more softly, ’I’erUilla, Quarlilla, (^lintilhi, 
&t-A* Women seem anciently to have alsv> had prsenomeiiA, 
which wore marked with Inverted letters; thus, 0 for Caia, T 
for Jmi’.ia, kc. 

Dining the flourishing state of the republic, the names the 
geute;<>, and surnames of the familiar, always remained lixed and 
curtain. They were common to all Uie cliildren of a family, 
and descended to tlieir jmstorily. But after the subversion ol 
liberty they were changed and confounded. 

I'hose were called libkri, free, who had the power of doing 
what they pleased. Those who were born of parents who Iwd 
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b«fen always fi*co, %vere called tkgkniti» Slave# made free were 
called t.tBK»Ti and i.i»krtini. I'hey were called liberti in reW 
tion to tlieir masters, and libeftim in relation to freeborn dti* 
tieiiSi thiiSf liberlus nu!USy Itberfus Ctesarisy and not tihertim$; 
but Uberttnm htmo^ i. e. non ingemius, Serv*iS €um mom 
tur^Jit libertinusL^ (non libertus.) 

Some think that libertiui were the sons of the liberti, from 
Suetonius, who jays that tliey were thus called*anciently but 
this distinction never occurs in the classics. On the <«mtrary, 
wo find both words applied to the same person in m-iters who 
nourished in dilferent djs;e«.® Those whom Cicero calls Uber- 
tini, 1/Ivy makes gm seroitnteM mrins^ent,^ Hence Seneca 
often contrasts strvi d Itbcri, ingenui et libcftinu^ 

SLAVES. 

Men became slaves among the Romans, by being taken in war, 
by sale, by way of punishment, or by being born in a state of 
servitude/ 

I. Those enemies who voluntarily laid down their arms and 
surrendered themselves, retained the rights of fraednni, and 
were called oeoititii.^ Jlut those taken in the %ld, or in the 
stmrming of cities, were sold by auction (aub corona^ as it was 
termed,® becjiuse they wore a crown when sold; ot mb hosUi, 
because a spoar was set up where the crier or auctioneer stood). 
They were called sKBvr'*^ or mancipu.^'* 

3. ’^I'here was a contiimtil market for glaves at Rome. Those 
who dealt in that tradeP' brought tliem thither from various 
<xmntries. The seller was bound to promise for the soundness 
of his slaves, and not to conceal their faults.*'^ Hence they were 
commonly exposed to sale naked; and they carried a scroll 
hanging at their necks, on which their good and bud qualities 
were specified.** If the seller gave a false account, ho was 
hiitind to make up tlie loss, or in some cases to take back the 
slave.*** 'I'liose whom the seller would not warrant,*® were sold 
w ith a kind of cap on their head.*’ 

Those brought from beyond seas had their feet whitened 
with chalk,*® and their ears bored.*® b'Ometiiues slaves were 
sold on that condition, that if they did not please they should be 
returned within a limited time.^' Foreign slaves, when fiist 
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ftrought to tlio ivere ^led Or amvi ttovicii: 

Slaves wbo had servod long, and fiancee w«a‘o hocoiue oitfal, re* 
Weratores^ 

I It was not lawful for free-born citizens aiuong the Boman% 
Bis among other nations^ to sell themselves for slave^^^fc^t^ less 
nvas it allowed any other {>erson to sell free met)!. 

Igave occasion to certain frauds, it w'as ordained hy o deor^t^f 
fthe senate, that those who allowed themselves to he sold for the 
[ sake of sharing tlie price^ should remain in slavery. Fathers 
! mighty indeed, sell thvir children for slaves, but these did iiot 
on that ae^nnt entirely lose the rights of cltbens. For when 
freed from tlieir slavery, they were held as ingeiiui, hot Uher-, 
tins. Tlie same was the case with insolvent dehtora, who were 
given up as staves to their creditors.” 

3. Criminals were often reduced to slaveiy', by way of pon- 
ishnient. Thus those who had neglected to get themselves en¬ 
rolled in the censures books, or refused to enlist,* had their 
goods conliscated, and, after being scourged, were sold beyond 
the Tiber,® Those condemned to the mines, or to fight with 
wild bensis, or to any extreme punishment, were first wprivcd 
of Jiberiy, and by a fictiiU of law, termed slaves of punishment.^ 

4. 'I’he chiidreti of any female slave became the Slaves of her 
master. There- was no regular marriage among slaves, but 
their connection was called cowrusERKruM, and themselves, con- 
tuhernalef>. Itioso slaves who were bom in the house of their 
masters, uere odled vernje, or xH'rnacnlij hence lixigna t>er«o- 
cula^ V. -arm^ one’s mother tongue. These slaves were more* 
petulant than others, because tiicy were commonly nn re in¬ 
dulged.^ 

The whole company of slaves in one house, was called kaiu- 
lia,® and the slaves,,/bmiY/orcs." Hence familiat phihtsnphotmnf 
sects s^nti niUi, qua familiam ducit^ honrstum quop sjt, id sssx 
SOLUM BONUM; the chief maxim of the Stoics;*^ Lucius fanniictm 
ducit, is the chief of the sect;*'^ accedit etiar/i, quod Jumiliamdu- 
cit, &C. is the chief ground of praise.*® 

The p)*opri€tor of slaves was called noMiKus ;*■* whence this 
word was put for a tyrant.*® On this account Augustus and 
Tiberius refused the name,*® 

Slaves not only did all domestic services, but were likewise 
employed in various trades and maimfacvtures. Such as had 
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« geivius for it, were sometimes iustnieted in jiteralure an^ the 
tiberol arts;' seme «f th^e were soM at a great pr{<» heitee 
arose a principal part of tlie immense wealth of Orassus.^ 

iSh.x 0 $ employed to accompany boys to and from school, trere 
called r/ea>Aoooi; and the pmrt of the honse where those young 
slaves staid who were instrudied in literature,was called r^eoA- 
aooiuM.^ 

' Slaves were promoted according to their belmvlour; as, from 
being a drudge or mean slave in town/ to be an overseer in the 
conntry/ 

The country farms of the wealthy Eoniaiis in later times were 
cultivated'chiefly by slaves.^ But there were also free men who 
W'rought for hiie as among us.* 
j^mong the Homans, masters had an absolute pow'er over 
their slare.% / They might scotirge or put them to death at 
pleasure.'* ^his right was exercised witli «o great cruelty, esjwj- 
cially in t1 e corrupt ages of the republic, tluit laws wore made 
at diflerent times to vrstrain it. The lash was the common 
punishment; but for certain crimes they used to be branded in 
the forehead, and sometimes were forced to carry a piece of 
wood round their necks wherever tHjy went, whn'h wms oiled 
rtjBCA; and whoever had been subjected to this ptinishment w-ns 
ever ailterwards called KTracrKEH." A slave that In.d been often 
beaten, was called mastigia, or vekuuho.''^ A slave who had 
been braiuled was called stiomatias, v. mscripim,^^^ lilera- 

Slaves also by way of punisbmeiit were often abut up in 
a work-house, or bridewell,'* where they were obliged to turij a 
mill for grinding corn.'’ Persons employed to apprehend and 
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tiring boick^ slaves whe Hed frem ikair masteiKt ^VfimTms,y 

were called ptrcunvAEn.^ 

AVhen slaves u'ore beaten, they used to l»e sospetided a 
weigltt tied to ttierr feet, that they might not move thetn*'^ iPo 
deter slaves Irom ojffending, a thong ^ or a lash made of leather 
Wits commonly huitg on the staircase;’ bat this wds chiedy ap<« 
plied to younger slaves.’’ 

fcilavos when punished capitally were^ eommouly catidded,^ 
but this punishiuent was prohibited under Constantine,’ If a 
master of a tamily was slain at hk own houso« and the umrder 
nut discovered, all his domestic slaves were liable to be put to 
deatl). Hence we Hnd no less tliau 400 in one family pniiishod 
on this account.’’ 

Slaves were not esteemed as persons^ but as things, ai^ miglit, 
he transferred from one owner ta anoUier, likeamy otliNeireOecls. 
JSIuves could not appear as witnesses in a cottrt of justice^’’ nor 
make a will, nor inherit any thing but gentle masters allowed 
them to make a kind of will nor could mves serve as soldimk^ 
iinlesi. first made free,’* except in the time of Hannibal, w'heja,* 
after the bn tile of Cauna*, B0 ck> slaves %v«re armed without being 
freed.'J'hese were called volosks. because they enUsted vo¬ 
luntarily ; and afterwards obtained their freedom hni' their bra 
very.’’ * 

‘d.ivcs luid a ceiiain allowance granted them for their suste¬ 
nance,” commonly four or five pecks’** of grain a month, and 
<1/ nanif which was called their mkssteuom.” '1 hey. like¬ 
wise h;ul a daily allowance at»d ivhat they spared of tins, or 
pryn ured by any otlur means with their iiiasier’s consent, was 
called their rKccLiuM. '1 his money, with their master’s r»er- 
mission, i,h<*y laiti out at inlere4, or pundiased with it a slave 
for tlioin.selvrs, from whose )fti)ours they might make proht. - 
►^nch a slave was called servi vjcabius,*” and constituted part of 
iU& prt'uJiumf with which also slaves sometimes ptireliased their 
freedom, tirero sa)s, that sober and industrious slaves, at 
least siudi as became slaves from being capUves in war, seldom 
remained in servitude above six ycars.^ At certain times slaves 
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iiere obliged to molce pmeobi to their masteacs out of dieir poor 
savings;^ 'There was sometinies on agreement between ttie 
master and the slave, that when the slave ebould |my a certain 
eum^ the master shook be obliged to give lum his liberty.^ 
Aitboogli ^ sta^ of slaves in point of right was the same, 
yet Uteir condition in families was very diderent, according to 
the Measure of their masters and tlieir different employments. 
iSome were treated with indulgence; some served in chains, m 
janitors and door-keepers;^ otheis were confined in work¬ 
houses below ground/ 

At certain times slaves were allowed the greatest freedom ; 
as at the feast of k?aturn, in Ute month of December,^ when tliey 
were served at table by Uieir masters/ and on the Ides of Au¬ 
gust/ 

'The ^number of slaves in Home and tlirough Italy was im- 
mense.^ 8ome rich individuals are said to have bad several 
thousands.^ Warn were sometimes excited by an insurrection 
of the slaves,*” 

There were also public slaves, who w^ere used for various pub¬ 
lic services/* and especially to attend on the luagisirates. Their 
condition was much more tolerable than that of private slavea 
They laid yearly allowances*® grained tliem by U»e public’^ 
There were aLo persons attached to the soil concerning the 
state of whom writers m'e not agreed,** 

Slaves anciently bore the prsenonien of their master; thus, 
Marcipores, Luciporcs, Hublipores.*" Aftorwai’ds they got va¬ 
rious names, eitlier from tlieir country, or from other circuni- 
slnnces; as, tSyrtts, Davus, Geta, Parmono, in comic writers; 
Tiro, Laurea, Dionysius, &c, in Cicero, But slaves iire usually 
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itustei were curtail' 
«<1, soil lii«y stood, 
tlieretiiro. In K Mtus* 
tiou prefortble to that 
of otlier iniiidsnieii; 
the last W«r« free in 
(tnte, but were, t» a 
rorlain ottent, rul>- 
jecleii to the owner of 

tbe bniil mi which 

they were bmind to 
dweU; nwl Uiey Vere, 
tiittitequetttiy, in a 
ItliKi of i'boitytni'ei'for 
to that eiijoyeil by 
otliiji freotneii. rbem 
weie, alsiii two d«s- 
rnpCHtuanf temporary 
b)iul«Ke: ihennaw^* 
tiial of ftuve* Willi 
wprf) about to pasa in* 
to freedom i and the 
utlier was tliat of ftce* 
men who were oUlljt* 


ed, for » time, to sci va 
a vurlirtiiar ind'tr<- 
dtttU J*«rtoi» ill ilui 
si.tte Ilf the former 
were Called ets/ufiUn, 
or tree in rank : ibo.e 
in the titnAlion of tbe 
latter w«n! icnned 
nsft, or bound: uininr 
tbit deiiOHiinitlinit 
catun debtors « bile in 
the hioids ot then criu 
ditort, Irafure boiitfc 
ad'udtfcd to till III, or 

•iitd t andolsontiten- 
oa,.lltr«, who, be ti^ 
ranaouiou from tba e.i* 
nmy, rowld not repay 
tfio price vi tiiele t-. 
damp lion, nnd weeo 
rouipoltod to work It 
out. by (letiniKi for u 
time, at sonrnntt to 
(beir purehaseio. 
Blair, p, 50, 51,— 

Id uoasi Manit, littrit, 
t'uliiii pMr),a««J}uin 
i. i.lih. 
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disUngutshed in the cbssinst by their diflferent «tn|iloyiiietit«; m, 
Medic'i, Obirtirgi, Paedagogi, itraminatici, Scribas^ Fahri, Oc^ui^ 

&(5. ' 

Slaves were aiideutly freed hy three ways, cmm, vindicta, et 
testmnmto} 

1. Per cKNStra^ when a slave, with his master’s knowled/j-e^ 
or by Ids order, got his name inserted in the censor's roH.® 

2, Per visniCTAM, when a master, going with his slave in his 
hand to the praetor or consul, and in the provinces, to the jpo* 
consut or proprietor, said, ** 1 desire that this man be free iio- 
cording to the custom of the Bomarts and the prastor, if lie 
^I>prove^ putting a rod on the head of tlie slave,* ^onoanced, 
** 1 say that this man is free after the manner of the Bmnana^ 
Whereupon the lictor or the master turning him rotind in a 
circle, (which was called vaaTioo,)* and giving him a bioiv on 
the cheek,*’ let him go,’ signifying that leave was granted Mm 
to go where he pleased. The rod with whi<b the slave was 
struck, was called vindicta, as some think, (Vom Vindidos or 
Vimlex, a dave of the Vitellil, who informed the senate concern¬ 
ing the conspiracy of the sons of Brutus and others, to restore 
the Tarrj[uins, and who is said to have been first freed in this 
manner.** 

S. Pt^r VKSTAMKNTOM, wbcn « master gives hJs slaves their 
liberty l>y his nill. If this was done in express words,® as, for 
example, davus servus mecs mbeb esto, such freedmeii ^ei*e 
trailed oHcmi or Charonitm. because they had no patron but in 
tlie infernal regions. In allusion to whidi, those unworthy per¬ 
sons who got admission into the senate after tlie death of Cxesar, 
were by the vulgar called senatoues orcixi.*® But if the testator 
signified his desire by way of request, tlms,** nooo heredem 
MKUM, uT DAVUM MANUMiTiATj tbc heir** retained tlic rights of 
patronage.*^ 

Liberty procured in any of these methods was called justa nr* 

BERTAS. 

In latter times slaves used to be freed by various other me¬ 
thods ; by letter •,** among friends,*’’ if before five witm^ses a 
master ordered his slave to be free ; or by table,**'if a master bid 


I Cir. TO|.. 2. unj in. 
i i 'lr. C»e. 3t, i. JISI. 
i) liitnr hi>nitii«tn 
nim fgsf vt'lo (not p vat 
jiirp Qiiintiiiiii. 

H(*r. Sat. 11. 7. 76. 

S Pprs. Sat. \, Jh. 
t iiiapa, IsW. ii. 4, 
whp«pt«, muUo majnri* 

ttlApie mt^ura vpiieunt, 
Ubtrty U aoW, &c. 
_l'Jia3iir. ii. 5. f8, 
r e Miana emitti'bvl. 

9 Wv it. ft, wtipiirn 
alto ])pru<ap« vindicare 
i.) libvPUt>-iii, to tiriso; 


fflufirr, tiiol') ({OAffi 
vtmlirta mteroil, a 
nfomau luli'ty freed. 
Or. ill. tit». 

0 verbta dirertir. 
in Su^t. ^Off. 39. 

II «il.(s picK-atUi^. 
ill hwrpi hdueiai <««. 

Id A master lu'ipitt. by 
(eetampnl, leave I’nec 
<IODi tn hie aUvr. in 
any one of three T*«y*: 
dirtsctly. In(. bymdci- 
ing that he ehiitild be 
free; or. Undly, by 
cuiiiiiiauUiu); the hotr 


(it maniitTilt him; nr 
indtierlly, 2tlly. by A- 
di'icomnugr. nr eitnple 
requeat, arUirpe>ted to 
the hrii, that be « ould 
eiaiinri|>aie Uie vtnva. 
The two firet otoiiei. 
wi re etwayii indelee- 
aibte bythehior, (he 
Inat, it WM ter votue 
time thimeht optional 
to him to tobilor not; 
boi bequeeta of thia 
r tuie were put on a 
level with dbeft lenjo- 
ciee, bi'tace he tine <d 


the yminger riiar. A 
alive, without Winr 
made tree in ea|ioM« 
Wrna, ;;ot liberty end 
eithteiilhip, if he. by 
order Ot either tlm 
temtor nr the h»ir 
attended bin matter* 
fttnernl, wearini; (ha 
putuit or fanned hit 
r ’—we on the bter..- 
J ' r, p. IShp—Bo. 
n ! er epittotam. 

IS inter amkoo. 
lt> p.'r tmeittani. 




^OMAN AllTX{}OlTtES« 


a slave eol; at his tahleV for it wia thought 4is|^aeefal to eat 
with shtves or mean |»ersofis, ao4 benches ^vrare asirJgcied them, 
not couches* Hence imi s^ellii mV, a person of the lowest 
rank.' There were many other ineUi04h( of freeing slaves, but 
these did not confer comftleto freedom.* They only discharged 
tltem from servi^ide, but did nut enUUe them to ilm privileges 
of cdti^ns; unless afterwards the viudicta was superadded, in 
presencse of a magistrate/ 

Anciently the condition of all ftreed slaves was the same: 
they ohUUK^ed the freedom of the city with their liberty, accord¬ 
ing to the institution of Servius Tullius/ Tliey were, liowever, 
distributed limong the four city tribes as being more ignoble.^ 
But afterwards, vmen many worthless and profligate persons, be¬ 
ing freed by tlieir masters, thus invaded the rights of citiaens, 
various la8 were made to check tlie license of manumitting 
slaves. No master was allowed to free, by his will, above a 
certain number, iu proportion to the number he bad; but not 
above 100, if lie had even 30,000, which number, some indi¬ 
viduals are said to have possessed.' Hence Seneca speaks of 
va$ta ^puiia terrarum per vmcton cohnda ; et ftmilia heUicoeU 
nationibm mujor<,'* and Pliny, of legions of slaves, so that the 
master needed a person to tell him their names.Augustus 
ordained by a laiv called Mlia Sentta, that no slave who had 
ever for the sake of a^ crime been bound, publicly whipt, tor¬ 
tured, or branded in the face, although freed by his master, 
should obtain the freedom of the city, but should uhvays remain 
in the state of tl»e dedititv\ who were indeed free, but could not 
aspire to tlie advantages of Poman citixens.^^ The reason of 
this law may be gathered from Diony. iv. sik 

Afterwards by the law called Jmin NorbanOf because it was 


I riin. t-'o, \ii, 10. 

U subn-Uta. 

8 riiikuU Mich. lit. 4.3-< 

4 Uf Ihe niSHti^r iJc- 

Ci^iiCdl/ culJing UiiB 
• lave bis.iin; ihu, it 
WM «uiiietinuM ar> 
^ued., eeiiii^tttl the me*- 
ter'a intention III edot)I 
the eUve, «!t«i sdlIi ■ 
•tep Income iiracticv 
bit ); but was luont ,ir(i. 
pefiy (nterfireteid, to 
moan nothin;; further 
tbun a wi.ti to eniun* 
cip'ilei-<4eiuel atlop- 
tion of one’s atwe, 
too, taude bioi o froe- 
i-jon. A mAal«i,0{'ea. 

destroying, nr snr- 
reudei'lofi tu a alave, 
the titiO'oded by whioh 
tin* letter was held in 
property, aiuioUetd li!» 
own rigot, Slid erl tlie 
iiihor free, betve 
gWiu to b slove to 


•obeonhe hit name a« 
wlliwt. to any solrion 
dwd of hit nii-stor, 
luul ilieeflVict Iff 
rip.tloit. Alliroig b 
eUve ii* lb« weeuhar 
lii«)i,tii4. of a ireeiuun, 
no at Id evude a Uu, 
put .lit end to bit M'l’- 
vi.iidn. The iioiiiina- 
tioii of A ei.tve s« one’s 
hair, or es lutoi in 
oiio'b I'biUreo, thou >h 
Wiihortt a toiiSTsle b«- 
que«t 'll In (’iloio, wet 
tulfii ieiit to luier hit 
relo'iisr' frniii hundei^e. 
On the drath o < nuis- 
ter who hod m uiiuiii- 
ed ht>i slave I'll 1 »t A 
oonciib'ne she nod her 
children got tro«, by 
Uw, In spile of any 
tiling to the 
cuiituined m 
of tbo doreMod, A 
bsuite ileve, Dairying 


cimtrert, 
the will 


a free }4irsoii, w'th 
consent nt ber muster, 
vibo gave bor a dow- 
ly wo. forth uUh 
di'onted A li 1‘rdvi'Qmeo. 
‘I'lie Atiive who disco¬ 
vered the murdoior ol 

his .inasiar won de- 
«isr«d tree by the iira)- 
lor, end was snhjrct to 
no patron, Oecmniug 
A colieulufiiia, or do- 
Riesiio of Die mitpo* 
roi'i hod uhAtnbor, If 
with bu mssCnr’s coii- 
sent, gave fretwloD to 
A slovo. If we mny 
sdnitt the eullioiity of 
nolue's Military Cude, 
n slsve, taken hy ijio 
enemy. Aud reluriiing 
aoverely wunndod, n as 
to he instAiitly declar¬ 
ed free; and, if he 
bora no soars, was to 
be glron back to his 
toruwr owiior (or Ave 


years, upon the etui, 
retluo Ol ehiib, b« 
WAS to oblMiii liliertr. 
Slaves ei.letiiig the 
CtiriStian chuit li with 
tlirir inasleia' appro- 
bufion enjoyed tlie hi*. 
Hodia of irnedoni so 
long as they remained 
in the sAcied pi'ofes- 
aIod ; and tbuso ean 
Ustiug themaolvea in 
Ai# army, bad a cor* 
roapondiHA ndranUiiw, 
hLdf, p. 166~Ki8.— 
Cn. 

i Flin. lip. Tu. Id. 311. 

0 Cio. Itslb. 11. Uioiiy. 

w.ia.ait. 

f Ids. b.p.xt. 

$ Atlmn. Uolpaoaopfa. 

vj. ®. 

8 Aen. vlii. tA. 

10 uimnncUior, AVAiii 
1. a. 6. BO l*etrouius 
Arbiter, 37.117. 

11 Snot. Aug. 1 ^ 
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passed in t!ie consolsbip of h. Junius Norbrnmis, A. tJ. 77 . 
thor>e fireed per ephtokmf inter amicoa^ or by,the otliar less 
lemn nietiiocU, did not obtain the righrs of Hotnan oitizeos^ 
of the Latins who were transplanted into colonies. Hence t^ey 
were called x.ATmi jvniam. or simply i;.ATtaiJ 

Slaves when made free used to stiave their bends in the tem¬ 
ple of Feronia, and received a cap or hat, as a badge of lilierty,^ 
They also were presented with a white robe and a ring by their 
master, They then assumed a prasnomen, and predxed the 
name of their patron to their own. llius, Martms Tnlltua Tiro, 
the freedman of Cicero. In allusion to which, Fersius «ays, 
vertrtit hunt dominm s rn'ntcnto turbinis exit mai^cs 
H ence, tcmqmtn habeas tria mmina, for tcmqmm W>tar So 
foreigners, when admitted into the :^edom of toe dfy, aeeomed 
the name of that person by whose favour they obtalm^ it.* 

Patrons retained various rights over their freedmen* tf the 
)>atron was I'cduced' to poverty, the freedman was bound, in the 
same manner as a son, to support him, according to his abilities; 
And ifn patron failed to support his freedman when poor, lie 
was deprived of the rights of patronage. 

If a freedman died intestate, without heirs, the patnm suc¬ 
ceeded to his effects. 

Those freednien who proved Ungrateful to their patrons were 
condemned to the mines and the emperor C'laudius, by a law, 
reduced them to their former slavery.’ 


OCCUPATIONS OK snAVKS.^ 


I.—lirHTIC SCAVKS. 

Villu-ns, •IcvATcl, orvttoar, or 
bailill. 

I'll ii.i, wil'p ol do. 

Siiimilicns. itudor cUinani, Ar.. 

AgriooJa, cuilKalor i/t 
taru.! Uboiircr. 

Ko^'iir, dig. er 

^4rriC0i voi Sartor, boer or 
hdrioner- 

Otvntui, dillo, ditto, or clod* 
breaker 

HuitCnlor, wpi drr 

Affttor, jiloHgiimjii or llUor. 

Jngarliis, ditto, t < ui'driror. 

Wr.sor, I r,i. 

Moll.nr, oiiilcr or ,frlnder. 

\ iiiilor, i.iiodtecrr 

\’li)d(>ini.’)tur »el Viiiiirmitor, 
>U)l.igrr. 

()liyitiir, diPMor of olive trues. 

tMimutor, «}iuuii or Udle tiwn, 
tlur oil). 


l^tator, |irtti<ei. 

Kroiidaiur, ieyit‘*t< ‘>r')>er. 

Fotuiseetor vel Kcentsoos, 
wove nr or hsy .nutter. 

Sorvu* iib iiorloruiu CiUtorai, 
gordsiier. 

lIorlulaiKik ditto. 

<.tritai, herb tosn or klfoben, 
irnrdeBer. 

Tnidiutus, hedge and tree eHji» 
put, 

Viiiillitrius, lawn (or greea 
m'slkl beeper. 

Saltiiariut, tornster, rather 
park'korper or ranger. 

Kslhlarms, keeper of osier* 
grounds. 

I.iupai'ius, welf.kUter. 

Poster, herdtiuon of My de> 
ecription. 

Oviho vel Opilin, shepherd. 

Vlrvicarnnt, veether-herd- 

Toiisor oviuin, sheep ^hellcOr. 

Caprsritas, goouberit. 


Pt*f«*rl pr«r«fctiis v«l Perorfo 
■.ittgisler, chiof bUriUtnnn. 

Custus orinnliti rol P«Mot 
mentorum, nest herd. 

SuperjttiMntArins, keeper of 
srnrhing cattle. 

Dnbuleus 'rel Bubsegiut, «s.dri 
ver or herdainait. 

I'orcolator r«l Poroarinr 
stt’tne-hsrd. 

Nubuk'us, herd for ynnog )ugs. 

Oregorias, knrse.bcrd. 

Il—KUimC, Oa UBEAN 
SI.AV1SS, 

(Aceordutg to Cireuiiistaneea f 

Venstor, hunter. 

Vestigator, gnme finrler «i 
(rarker, sojoetiitHts oi bees. 

Indagstor. ditto, or twit letter 
sometiiUfls of bees. 

AUlor, gania.dnv«r or chaser. 

Auceps'fowtnc. 


I Plin. Kp, s. 105, 

S Sftrv, V Ifg. An. viii, 
Ski. Idv. str,41. hi uce 

ad jiilnuni ser\ ini m 
care, tor sd bbortaiem 
. inr. 'bid. 

f .Sopjwsfl hU tutHnr 
.'■eliirl him roHnd; ni 
”tlio nioinmit iii is be¬ 


ing whirled round (M 
in one turn of a top), 
he issues forth Mnrens 
Uaiua —Set, V. 77. 

4 Juv. T. lai. 

5 Cic. |>sm. siii, .15.S£ 

<1 ad lauiuniuis. 

T in servituto-n revoca. 
vU, Suet. Cls'd. 25 


libertum, qui probitus 
fiient futtroiio dell*, 
lores suninnsUse, qul 
d« sum ' jus hi emu 
ei q>>wstioiiria, serviini 

r lioni essH jnssit. 1,. 
Dig. d>> jure Patron. 
S ike (oll')v ing oat>l- 
iu^re ot kl'.vot dWtii 


ed sceordiiifir to thidU 
eecnpfttlw*, is eatraet. 
ed iitini Kldlr'a eafo. 
eiile work on Uic 
*• Sute ef aiarery 
auimticat the Aomons,” 
adui. itld3.~>h.&. 
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RIGHTS OF ROMAN CITIZENS, 

ANU OP THB OiPPJBRBKT IKHABITAKTS OF THB HOMAN HMFIHR. 

While Romo was but simill atMl thinly inhabited, whoever fixed 
their abode in tlie city or Roman territory, obtained tlie rights 
of citizens. 


riMSfclw V«l prueipoii- 

tus, fiitkomiftB, ckit'f dilio. 

drlr«r,«; variuua tltf* 

iiiip#r*ntpitdsikt. 

lurgaittnlM *(' a*'rgtetul.vittii, 

Rxttclor iiufraui, ttiiknaatn. 
Monitor^ uiUth 
IfOrarlua, acuut 

Sefkrni (iirnutiAiius, furiukee, 
ovmi, or kiiii man. 
OaMiiiAcius, hcu «r |>ou>tr]r 
ki)if)i€r. 

Avii^tiu^, k««prrt 

Ctrator rcl Pukor anarrom, h(r< 
dvtum, Acc. k^opar or foeUcr 
nf ihrushoa, Aci» 
Allil'iariut v«l Karlor, bUd fat- 
tenor a< oraininet. 
ManaaiPlai'tvtB vel D‘ mlinr, lam¬ 
er or breaker of wild Miimais 
VriiArkit, >ie«rir«rd. 

AtiMuriuR, OH becfirr or drlTor, 
MoUo, ntOptoer. 

Cirrooniint, waia-drWer. 
HMternoriva, driver «l bavler- 
na, to Sort of c«r,) 

C^tdariiM, dilio ol ciMoin. >0 
anrt of giK.) 

dnmitor, yi'ker nr jt^rootn. 
£«]U«li)vrl l.quunini 

»n»i;i*t«*r voi ritatoii, A 
vel Straioit horar keoper or 
fruum. 

Ser vna u curs eaoia, dng or ken¬ 
nel keeper- 

A^u riaa, Hatrriunnipnr, 
l^iiUtor roiilMiiUn, foaittalii man. 
Snrvus ((ut tuiiibat aivufunluu 
el latriiMi aravongei Or ma¬ 
nure CuUnutor. 

III.^URPAN SLAVKS, 

fknjnuK, cook. 

Arc'iiiaagtrua, obief ditto, 
Pulwoiiiiinua, imttoga-invAer. 
SslinriiUtlna, pirkter* 

Offuriiia, pMtry cook. 

Dulviutbit, (jniiffi't ofipr 
Laeinriua, oillk-droaior or dai¬ 
ry im ft. 

Fomarmii. fruU-drcaipr. 
PUcotiliiriua, oakr-b>Krr. 

Viator Yil PjHtor, baker. 
Pnincoelana. fonialc ditto. 

f 'ooanua tire boy. 

BfarSn, lire n^rj. 
f'ellailue. {Mintrr-kpcjvtr. 
Pnf*Mu>*riu», atore krrf.rr, 

Firniiiaiia, fowialr ditto. 

CondwaT atora-k'trjM-r nr imtler. 
PrumOB, butler or arevey of 
pnoliy ««d celiar 
Prur orator, caterer. 


Mensa prApoaltue, table itetr- 
ard. 

OiuoDator. erdorer of 1>]1] of fare. 
Servoit triciiniaria vul Sorvna 
(niiiniatioK, bant|uetii»£*rootu 
ataree. 

Trtcl-ntarcbo vol AnDbitrioll* 
(lius, dtidrof ditto. 
If'Ctiateruiator, ooueh.apteaikir. 
AleUaic delataiM', labtr wimr. 
S(inet«r, arranger of diahea or 
oroameiilai confer Untinr. 
Caiator rel invltatnr, uivlter. 
Vocabor, ditto, Or auaiuoNOir, or 
enuouncer. 

Infcrtnr, at rear. 

Uuaiatur ye! PnngUatator. tatter. 
8ci*eor,yei Carpior, vel Ciielro- 
nomofftai. ratvrr- 
m.itiiior, di.liitiulur. 
Ali.fUtrator, server or iratler. 
MiaUtur, dilio, fur aorvaeit gt^ 
Derail)-.) 

Pocitlalor, eap>bear«r. 

Servo ad eyoiuus icinate ditto. 
iJiKiuriuli i«i iilielaliua, otien- 
duiit at nieoU. . 

Cuiitoa, nruKhman. 

(lalisrliia vel datiltur, porter or 
dour-kecper. 

OinirU vol Janitrla. feiuato do. 
Votoriua, curttun or Ixdagiiig- 
kn«)iOi. 

Airieiitiv vel dAtrarl a. liHlt- 
Veepor, ot ball slave ;ri ncraity, 
Aldiiuna, bOMva.oieajiar. 
Stopiirlua, atreti'pcr, 

Mndiaatiiiua, iliUu, Or drudge 
Jtewrrally. 

Sufic InciD arias vel Sarvns a 
Bupellnrlbl. furntturr. keeper. 
Cnrlnlhbtrius vol Sorvu* a Co- 
ridili'a, heopar of biaaeu ra- 
ae-, dec. 

A'ge'ii ) pHepoaitua. tUmir-plats 
kueper. 

A nro prvepoallita, gold • plate 
keeper. 

l.-.P&R»ONAt, ATTEPnANTR. 

l/obb uUdua, betlcbawber alat e 
valet do cUaotitre 
SileniiOriua, aUvuee-keftpor or 
htiaber. 

Set V.ad viT)r)«in,a|()ep.wa|cber 

Ouifti* mini- lei, ditto, 
fliilneutor, balli-kcejer or mun- 
hRer 

Fornaeatnr, bnih-fUmiH'e healer, 
LT ti -tiuu Uriua, gint laen (-in.ik«r 
•‘I kveier. 

ITrietur, aii.iiiil' r. 
liliotris, fctiiitic diTtii. 

Alijibus v'll AlipiUriua, bair 
es tr actor. 

Toiuor, burlH». 


Ti>iiv1tU, female ditto. 

Oriiatur, adorner t>r balr-dreaaer. 
Oinaleu. femabi dlilii. 

Uiii.it.ut « tntulo, female hair- 
drosseF In the Intulua lashiun. 
Ornatiis aatidtlai vel ab aurb 
eota, eat.ruig woniait. 
Cincraruia, Lair-curier. 

('itiido, iliUo. or poulterer- 
(gamete, toilet aUvrt, either 
male or ikmale. 
VraiUfUTTdmaer. 

Joervva a vesie vel Veatbtrlua, 
w ardrob'.keaper. 

Veaiiarta, Icmain ditto. 

1 catlpllisa, t(UiH.ilr diosvfuldr’r. 
‘VestispWe, driiss luapectur or 
hwtmr. 

Vaaliapir.!, teniale diflii. 
i'apaat ms ^ teas or ch>-a( k 'cpcr. 
Vuer a m italU, pnt ue obauibre 

titiy. 

SorvHs qiii nniuilkbst boiaA 

bimi-ralpT. 

Moii'.tur, remcinbraticer. 

Karl II. diti.i, or promptiv. 
Noii.piiclstor, naou r. 

Assonla, follower ot (iltcnd.uit. 
(brroiupra vel IVrf letquiia, 
Vii*r a pndiliua vel .ut pedes, 
limt buy or Altonditut, 
Pedi-atiqis.), feoialc atii ndaol. 
AfiiJ'aoiioiba, haibuignr m run- 
mug liMUmiui. 

AnUiaHibuUlrui.reinale barhiin-er 
Avcci'vitor, announter ot bia 
maatcr. 

Adverjitw, attoiuUot abro.id. 
Maokero) horus, awtnd inan-r 
or I hoaseni. 

l.amjMidupliorua, lamp or lan¬ 
tern-bearer 
Tsodiger,^ torch bearer. 
Larticarllia. bitir btiaier. 
Cathcdrarlus vcl (latbedrali- 
cina, oatlindmor rhalr-benrcr. 
PoMUur aella: vel (lektalor, 

^ Lbniruian uc sedan-bearer. 
Cursor, runner 
Vuitur, ditto, or niasaenger. 
1.iia*llio vel Tabctkirt.ia, letpr- 
airrlfT- 

Saluliger vel Salutiaenilna, 
message or cnmpllmvnta. 
beater. 

b'eirus (]ui mus<as fugoict, ftp- 
llnpiier. 

KUbi'llilei', fan.bvater. 
Klabeltifi'io, feioiilc ditto. 
I'nibrallitcr, uinbralta or para- 
aoMiesrer, 

I’mbteiliter*, fomaleilittn. 
S.ind.iliaer vel S«nda|v,;;»rti]iii| 

^ kAiiilal-Onarar. 

Sambligentln vel Aitgll',a a sais 
iluliti, temnte dl'toig 
Analecta, pirkoi up^' 




lurait or tt 

To iiioreaso tlio muoaber of dlsssem^ BoinoljBs ii^ood m 
asylum or sauetutury for fugitive siaves, insi^imiit <loNor^ 
malefactpra, whither great uuinbera flock«4 mnu the ai^hhetit^ 
ing states, beemise no one could he taken hrom thence to pun¬ 
ishment £iven vanquished enemies were tra«»planted to Borne, 
and became ckieena In this manner the freeaem of the dty 
was granted by Bomulus to the CcBninenses, Camerini, 4ntehi*' 


iL-VrpBa BBEVANTB 

a|Kii«eer or 
aftiiira* *’ KOnarAllf. 

A ri) II tor, auwUnt to afltor* 
CohiUialU wl Uojor Aomus, 
hiiua«'*tewMTd. 

Talialiir]w( t* 1 Cai«ttUt«r vol 

N unterwina, Miiottiitoiit. 

Rutloeiaatar, ditto, or r aOior «u> 
lUtor. 

OiapAdantnr -rel Frartigotiir «,{ 
Aroorlui, keepor ol'haaactiold 
pone and atoroa. 

VeiitOrarlMa, acoro nr talljr naa* 
ter. Or lokeii or ebook taker. 
Proearainr, tMirreror or aupar* 
■ntrndant. 

ijerrua volntitdinsriiia eel ab 
gnt, Wpital Ottondaot. 

NUaSBRY SI.&VS0, AStp 
ATTaNDANTS OT VUVI'H. 

Kutritor r«l Natrleiua, male* 
nurae. 

NoftU. norie. 

Sajnlira rot Uofttliia, kUnr or 
carrier. 

Carula, female ditto or noraerjr* 
inatii. 

CnoATiua, rocker or cradle bejr. 
Oonaria, femain roclmr or ora. 
die BirU 

Ttdiieator, nnraerf tutor, 
i’rmeeptor ▼«! MaKiatar, toaeher. 
Pn-daeogui, ditto oridtaallf at> 
trndani on yoitOf poroona 
f;oln|{ to arhtxil. 

Captarma, aatckel Carriar. 

•,.^StAT£9 OV LVXVKT, 

Ar^arracaico to Moaoaaoi.ii. 

Literary tilarOo. 

SamiB a kibiiothctrU tel a bibfi. 

olhero, libnuiai tV 
Lector, reader. 

LectiU, female ditto. 
Anagnuatea, roailer or man of 
learning In rnrlaiia branrhea, 
Recitator, reader altmd or reciter 
Uomenau, recUer of Homer'o 
morka, 

AretHtogoa eol Fabulator, atory 
teller. 

Aotitariui, ioomabkeeper. 
Amanuenala wl Servoa a raaou, 
aecreurjr, Clark, or amoAuea. 

aU. 

Monatora and Baffoona. 
Morto, fool or idiot, 
eutuna, tdlol, 

Tatiu, femaie dittn. 
tSaiiua ««1 Ibuaillo, dwaif. 


UoM, female ditto. 
JfeimaptiMidltoa, karmapbiodtea 
PkaifM vet Viifepkagoa, glotion, 
Sjfedo cel Bttitiicliioi, eonoab. 
Soorra, boUNm. 

Lndio, ditto, motkororiiuiminer. 
INiUeim ret IMfela, darling, 
amart prattliof boy. 


Artiaaoa. 

Lantpesdla, female woof oraigli* 
Or, 

Lenta, femala wool dreMer. 
LaoiAea, female do. or ipinoait, 
Oaaalllarla, female apfaiaer. 

Tea tor, weaver, 

Teatris, female ditto. 

Linteo, linee wcavor or Uoaaltor 
Fnlto, fuller. 

Pkrygio, emtiroiderer. 

Gtttea, i^oemakar or •ewer go* 
nerally, 

Getdo, cobbler. 

VecUAeiio, dreae|wkor. 
Wailliaa, femalo «ttO. 

Sartor, Ukitor. 

Sartria, female ditto. 

Sareinator, meoder or aotobar. 
Sardc atria, fernale ditto. 

KertAHaOi'amUh. 

Tlgoariui, oariienter, 

Faber earpenUiina, cartorrtgkt. 
noliarina eri ifenriH doliona, 
cneper. ' 

Uaruluo, portar or oatador. 
A^ritn oe) Aouarioioa Yol 
Itocaario, water carrierp 
FoUiactor, aiioinler of tke dead. 
S«c( olatar r«l Veaplllo vel Leo. 

twarioa, bearer or tJie btor. 
Uator, botner of the dead. 


B.—mBoomm.Y coATTAOKito 
VO aoutoJioLO. 

SoientiAc Slave* amt Arileto. 

Iledioua, phycicJaii or medteal 
man generally. 

MedUsa, femete phyaielati or mo* 
dical attendant 

Obatetria vet OpatetriK, mldwtfa. 

Cliaieua, phrtfelan or odideU 
mrgeon. 

Oiirnrma, aareeoo. 

Ocutariuc vel ab aculit, wioUft. 

latralifAm, healer by ofaitmeat 
mid trictWo. 

AUptea vet Alisda, ro'bber nitb 
otnnneut. 

Treetabar, ahampooer. f 

VractitrU, feniale ditto. 

Kagtcna puer, magician or di> 
viner. 

drammatioua. grammarian. 

Lllleradm vel l.iiiorator,ditto. 

AuHqnailua, aatli)«ary. 

Moiarioa, ahori.band writer. 

ii 


NntAria, Cemalo dHie. 

Scriptor rel Seriba, wtit«r,/llilwlt 

OJf MBfllMUle 

ZIbraHtiB. book writer or tram 
eoritfer. 

UtHAria, jfemiife dHkfe 
Ofettfeatok, gwer mf paatar « 

r.'Sffl’.J&.M.aap.i. 

ctiine. ' , 

ttklfetfor, Maunofeur MrSMItier. 

Onwtor,.4MriNun*awra 
MititenMmr v«i luumiaeler, lUa. 

mteatof^ 

Pistota nhiatifo 

Cfelatbr, engraror or oetlMoaor. 
Argenferian, allreraa^p 
VaaevtariiM, eeMet nMdfee. 
Faber a Cortotbla, wnrket ut 
braea. 

FigtflHC, potter or fOa banter 
Arritlteotna, arehitaeU 
Strooter, bailder. 

Hiatrio, player. 

Gowcodiia, ditto, or cOttodloA, 

Uimno, tohne. 

Mima, female ditto. 
Faotominma, pantorntmoi 
Pantomima, female ditto. 
Symphutiacu*, eutger. 

Acroama, d.tto 
Cboraniea, dblo. 

CttharmdM r«l Fnlleea, harper 
or alnger to the ban*, 
ettkarwda vel ridtcim, nitha- 
riairia vel Fealiria, feamb do- 
VttMoaa,, piper, 

TiMeatia, femab ditto. 

Vitt«bt<it„ftut« player, 
liydniuba vrl Crgenaritut, ora. 

ter.orgao player or director. 
Smbnowa vel Sambiwlatria, fe> 
meto dulcimer or aaekbut 
player. 

Tymfmiitairlia, AKuate drammer 
m Umbouiioe player. 
Crotaliatria vel Cope, feniab 
cymbal player anddaheer. 
Seltator, danwr. 

Seltatria, female ditto. 
Fnaaitibalne vel Funirepue vd 
Schouiiibauia, rDfieHienour. 
Fakeatrita, wreaibr. 

OUdtator, glaiUator. 

Arenariaa, ilitlu. 

Aurina, ehariotoer la the rirena. 
Kheaiu itta, ditto. 


C.~MU.ITAmV AtTBKUAKTg. 


ArmtgOr, aimiouT..beatflr. 
ilalearlna, li«tmel.diuai 
CUvatur. club ditto. 

Gain, aoldbr'a boy. or drodgab 
CaouU, ditto. 
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natei^ Crostumtoi, and allast n}i>M> toUi« Sablnte Utisexanipla 
WHS imitated by bis suoeessoi^, wiio tranaplimted tbe Albans aitd 
oitiet vanqttndmd tribes to Jiume.^ likewise oltor Uie ex|>ulsioii 
of the kings, the freedom of the oity was given to a gjreat many, 
especialJy afier the taking and burning or tl^^^ity by the Oauls; 
« at whiob’time, that tt nii^t be rebuilt with more sptondonr, new 
citiiMwis were assumed from tlm Veientes, Oanenates, and 
Folisd* 

Beside those who had settled in the RotoEn territory, mid 
w'ho u'ere divided into city and country tribes, tlte freedom of 
the city was ji^anted to several foreign towns, which were called 
mntiCivUf and the inhabitants MUKroiras, because tliey might en¬ 
joy oihces at Kome.^ When a^ of these fixed their abode at 
Kume, they became civks ikobkui.* Hence it happened that 
the same person might enjoy tlie highest lionours both at Rome 
and in his own free town. Thus Milo, while he stood candidate 
for the ctmsulship at Rome, was diirtator in his own native city 
Lanuvium. The free town in whidi one W'os bom was lulled 
ptdria oermaka , naiurm vel loci, Rome, {qua cxcfptus <»/,} pa- 
tria cowMUNis, civitutis \el jurU.^ 

But w hen the Roman empire was more widely extended, and 
the dignity of a Roman citizen of course began to be more 
valued, the freedom of the city ® was more sparingly confeiTcd, 
and in difierent degrees, according to the difierciit merits of the 
allies towards ttie reptiblic. To some the right of voting ^ was 
given, and to others not. 'J'lie people of Cau*e were the first who 
obtained, the freedom of the city without the right of voting, fur 
having received the sacred things of the Roman people, the 
vestal virgins and priests, when they fled from the Gams.* The 
freedom of the-city was soon after given in this manner to the 
people of Capua, Rundi, l^ormim, ('’urn®, and Siimessa, to tlie 
inhabitants of Acerra," and of Anagnia, kc, 

I'lie inhabitants of lionuviuni, Aricia, Nomeniiim, I’eduni, 
and Ritvemum,*” rm;eiv(*d the freedom of the city with the right 
of voting.*' But several cities of the Hernid preferred their 
own laws.'^ In |irocess of time, this right was granted to all 
the allies of the Latin name; and after the Social or Italian 
war, it was iMmmunicated to all the Italians south of the river 
Etd>ic/>ii on the upper sea, and of the city Luca on the low'cr 
sea. Afterwards the same right was granted to Cisalpine Gaul, 
wbicii hence began to be called Gallia Togata. Augustus was 
very sparing in conferring the freedom oi the city; but the suc¬ 
ceeding emperors were more liberal, and at diflerent tiroes 
granted it to difierent cities and nations. At last Caracalla 

1 Hr, i. & zx«v. Al. 8 iBiniiB r, munart cb. £ Cir. ii, 3. 9 Llv. vni. 14. t? 
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granted tba of Kepoaa dti^^ene to id1 Uie jnlHtbllaiatiof 

the Boman world. : 

Those who did not enjoy the right of olth^iw were aocleiitJy 
nailed HoerBS, and afterwards nutsaami.’^ After Home 
extended her empire^ first orer Latiam, then over Italy^^nd 
InatU over great of the worlds the rlj^ the ailjbj«^ 
of that empire enjoyed came to he divided into finur hinds; 
which may he called jtis Quifitiim, Jus Latii^ Jm TtaMcum^ Jua 
provinciarum vel prmfmciale, 

Jos ovtamow comprehended aU the rights of Boman mtisEens« 
whidh were difiereitt at ditf^rant times. Ihe rights of Hontapi 
citizens were either private or pnhlic; the former were properly 
called Qtaritium^ and the latter jua dvits^j^J wi^ ns iheio 
is a distinction between denization and natnridusii^km. 


1. PRIVATE RIGHTS OP HOMAN OiTlEICNS. 

Tmr private rights of Homan citizens'^were, 1. Jks tibertadst the 
rigiit of liberty; 2. Jus ganHUltUis et the right of fa- " 

inily; Z.Jus connuhii, the right of marriage; 4. Jm pattiutn, 
the right of a father; 5. Jm dmnmii legUimi^ tiie right of li^al 
projierty; 6, Jm testammti et hasredtitHis, the tiji^t of making 
a will, and of sucreeding to an inheritance; 7. Jus tutdee, the 
right of tutelage or wardship. 

1. THX RIGHT OF X.IBRBTr. 


This comprehended zibertt. not only from the power of 
masters,^ but also from the dominion of tyrants, tJie severity of 
inagistrsUes, the cruelty of creditors, mid the insolence of more 
powerful citizens, 

At'ter tiie expulsion of Tarq^oin, a law was made by Brutus 
that no one should be king at iiome, and that whoever sifould 
form B design of making hini^lf king, might be skin with im¬ 
punity. At the same time the people were bound by an oidh, 
tiial they wotdd never suffer a king to be meated, 

Komno citizens were secured again^ the tyrannicid treatment 
of magistrates, first, by the right of appealing from them to the 
people, and that the pei’son who appealed slmuld in no manner 
he punished, till the people determined the matter; but ciiiefiy, 
by tiie assistance of their tribunes. 

None but the whole Homan people in the Comitia Ceuturiata, 
could pass sentence on the life of a Roman mtizen* No magie- 
trate was allowed to punish him by stripes or caidtalkr. The 
single expression, “ i am a roman cmzEN,*’ diecked thew sever¬ 
est deiarees.* 
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tile laws tif |lie turelvie tabl^ it was ofdalnad^ that iitsot 
debtors shoald hemven up^ ^ to their creditors to he hoimdi, 
in fett^ and ooxAs* imUiioe they were calledutaixr^ oaiBOAm, et 
AooiCTSt And ai^oogh they 4*^ ool entirely lose ^ riffhto of 
ft^inen, yet they were in actual slavery, and often treats more 
harshly than even slaves themselves.^ 

If any one was indebted to severed persons, and ooald not 
dnd a cantioner* within sixty days, bis body* literslly^, accord** 
ing to smne^ bat more probably, aoooKding to otbem, his etf’eota 
might be cut into pieces, and divided among bis creditmn.” 
Thus 9eciio is put feu* the pundiase of the whole booty of any 
place, or of the whole edects of a proscribed or condemned per¬ 
son,^ or d>r the booty or goods themselves,^ mid taotores for the 
purchasers,^ because they made profit by selling them in parta.^^ 

To check the cruelty of usurers a law was made, A. U. 4^, 
whereby it was provided, that no debtorsf'should be kept in irons 
or in bonds; that the gemds of the debtor, not his person, should 
be given up to his creditors.'* 

But the people, not satisfied with this, as it did not ftee them 
from prison, often afterwards demanded on entire abolition of 
debts, which they used to call kew vAimEs. But this was never 
granted them. At one time, indeed, by a law passed by Vale¬ 
rius Flaccus, silver was paid with brass, as it is expressed 
that is, the fourth part of the debt only was paid,*^ an as for a 
sestertius, and a sestertius for a denarius ; or for 100, and 
250 for 1000. Julius CsRsar, after his victory in the civil war, 
enacted something of the same kind.^^ 

S. THE aiOHT or FAMILT, 

Each gens and each family had certain sacred rites peculiar 
to itself, which went^ by inheritance in the same manner as 
effects.** When heirs by the father's side of the same family “ 
failed, those of the same fvua succeeded, in preference to re¬ 
lations by the mother’s side “ of the same family,*® No one could 
pass from a patrician family to a jdebeian, or from a plebeian 
to A patrician, unless by that form of adoption, which could 
only be made at the Comitia i'uriata. Thus Clodius, the 
enemy of Cicero, was adopted by a plebeian, that he might he 
creat^ a tribune of tl>e commons.*® 

3. THE RIOHT OV MABKIAOS. 

No Roman citizen was permitted to marry a slave, a barba- 
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rf.in, w a unless by 

By fbe laws of tne Beoc^vfri, iiMerrnjash^ai^ bet;li<^ fNo puih 
trimns and pisbetiiiyl Wore fir^fbiied; iB^l tMi 
was soon ftbbmhed.^ Aflxitww^ )io#eiiner, wheo a 
lady manned^ plebeian, she was said e^dO^aad 

excluded from tbe sacred rites %ft paWrloiaoi iadiei* When a^y 
woman married out Of her ckn, it wa« caUed ^mtiM eot^i^o 3 
which Hkewtse seems ancietidy to hare been fbrblddeti*^ I'be, 
'different kinds of marriag:e, &c. wilt be treated of afterwerds. 

A V8S lUOaT or A FaTHRIU 

A FAtRKfty amofttf the Bonutns, had the power of life and 
death over his ohil&n. ^ He could not only ei^m lli^ when 
intants, wlifch cruel custom prevailed at ISodte w many ageSy 


him, lifted fl from the ground,* and plimed it on hosom; 
hence tollere ^lium, to educate; now Ofltere^ to expose^ But 
even when his children were grown op. he might impptsOn, 
Mjourge, send them bound to work in the couniry, and aim put 
them to death by any punishment be pleased, ^ 0iey deserved 
Hence a father is called a domestic ^ge, mr magistrate, 
by Seneca; and a censOr of liis'^son, by suetoniusA Homulus, 
however, at first permitted this right only in certain casea^* 

A son could, acquire no property but with his father’s con¬ 
sent ; and what he did thus acquire was caUed hts pi&cuuvm, as 
of a slnveA" If he acquired it in war, it was called rBCOniUM 

CAsraEKSB. 

The condition of a son was in some respects harder tlutn thet 
of a slave. A slave, when sold 4mce, became tree; but a sou 
not, unless s<dd three times. Tile power ef the fiuher was sus¬ 
pended when the srm was promoted to any public offN», but 
not extinguished,^^ for it continued not only during the life of 
the children, but likewise extended to grandchildren and great 
grandcliildren. None of them became their ‘own masterstill 
the de.ith of their father and grandfallier. A daughterby mar* 
riage passed from the power of her father under that of her 
husband. ^ 


emancipation AKn ADOPTION. 


When a father wished to free his son from his authority^'* i 
behoved him to bring him before the |»rft^tor, or some magis 
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iui4 tell blni tliiwe thoei, vm’m xv iwavi, u ii 
wai termed) te seme ftietod, wlio wse ceMi xaw 
I mtitttse he was beuikd after the Iliir4 tale te 8<^ him hadtt * to 
ihe natuTAl Mmr* lltene viwe becddes pveaeiil^ a i.ai&frs»i) 
whe held a hremen halatice ; five witnesses, liomen eitimms, past 
the age ef jmberty; end an who is mipposed to he 

a<» named, hecanse he snmmoned the witnesses % teuehioff the 
tip of tlieir ears.^ In the presence of them« the imtoral mther 
^ve over ^ his son to tiie pundiaser, adding these werdi^ maif- 
C 0 PO TIBI hhkc viliom, gui nans sbt. Then the purchaser, hold- 
ing a brazen coin,* said, HtiNC soo rominbm kx jvab oviritium 

MBUK BSSB AlO, IS()0B Hiai XMPTCS BST HOC XStt^ JSjfSAffCB hlMl&A :* 

and haring striick the balance .with the coin, gave it to the na¬ 
tural fattier by wav of |irice. 'Ilien he maiiiiinitted the son in 
the usual fbriB, But as by the {wioeipjies of the Eoman law, a 
eon, after being manumitt^ once and again, fell back into Uie 
power of his father, this, imaginary sole was ^ice to be repeat¬ 
ed, either on the Same day, and Imore the Same witnesses, oi 
on did^ent days, and bemre diderent witnesms; and Chen Hie 
purchaser, instead of mannmitting him, which would have con¬ 
ferred a Jtt£ ptOrmtUus on himself, sold him back to the natunii 
father, who immediately manumitted him by the same formali¬ 
ties as a slave.^ Thus the son became his own inmter.^ 

The custom of selling per «« vel auem et Ubram, toidc its rise 
friHU this, that the ancient Romans, when th^bad no coined 
money * and afterwards srhen they used asses dPh pound weight, 
weighed tueir money, and did iKXt count it 

In emancipating a daughter, or grand-children, the same for¬ 
malities were used, but only once they were not thrice re¬ 
peated as in eniaiicipating a son. But these formalitiei^ like 
others of the same kind, in process of* time came to be thought 
troublesome. Athanasius, therefore, and Justinian, Invented 
new modes of emancipation. Athanasius appointed, that it 
should be sufficient if a father showed to a judge the rescript 
of the emperor for emaiidpnting bis son ; and .lustinian, that a 
father i^hi^d go to any magistrate competent, and before him, 
with the consent of his son, signify Hiat he freed his son firom 
his power, hy saying, aui?c sui juais essb patior, mba^ur manu 

MITTO. 

When a man had no children of his own, lest Itis sacred rites 
and names should be lost, he migbf assume others as his chil¬ 
dren by adoption. 

If the person adopted was his own master,^* it was called ar- 

1 queat !•)(?( ac' S tettorCuD. ■ pound of brait. 0 tiir. tv. 00. 

t<o erut. 6 1 declara thU man to 7 Itbra «t «>m Ub«ra> 10 oniM miuicijiatio 
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‘ RosATio, t)e<savse it was ma^e at l|ie 
l^osfna a tjie 

If He was tlie sea of anotli^, it was fri$e)% «alls 4 
and was perfei'iiied befoire ^ fnetsar a|S^ii|fie» 

or any other Oiagistrale.^ The sanw f^sipaMitioB hwre used as 
in emonorniUioii* It iui|^t be done in mf plaoe«^ 1 %e aden** 
ted passed into #te ^e name, and sacred rites the 

adopter, and abiO sttooeedra to his fortcme. C^ro ma^es no 
distinction between these two forms of adoption, but cidk boMb 
by the gen«»al name ef adoption 

d. tm luoHT OK paoFaBTt, 

Thinos, respect to |»roperty among lhe Eomaiis, were 

variously divided* Some things were ^id to be of mstas lueeT, 
others of howah bioSt : the former were called sacred ;* m altars^ 
temples, or any toing |mblicly consecrated to the gods by the 
authority of the pontins; or religious,;* as septocbreiV dte.; or 
inviolable as the walls and gates ef a city/ 

These things were subjed; to the law of the pontlffe^ and toe 
property of toem could not be toamfened. Temples were sen* 
dered sacred by inaugaratioiit or dedication, that is, by berng 
consecrated by the auguiw/ Whatever was legally consecnm»d, 
»was ever alter inapplicable M profane us^* Temples were 
supposed to belong to the gods, and could not be the property 
of a private MISon* Ihings ceased to be sacred by being nn* 
haUowed/o ^ 

Any place became religious by interring a dead body in. it/^ 
Sepulchres were held religious because they were dedicated to 
Uie infernal gods.^* No sepidchre could be built or repaired 
without the permission of the pontiffs; nor could toe proper^ 
of sepulchres be transferred, nut only the right of bm^ing in 
toeru.V The walls of cities were also demcated by certiun 
solemn cm^monies, and therefore they were held iavioltole/* 
and could not be raised or repaired witoout the authority of the 
pontiffs. 

Things of human right were called prdhne;^ and were 
either vublic and common, as, the air, running water, the sen, 
and its shores, &c. or private, which might be the prc^rty 
of individuals 

Some make a distintoton between things (mmmon and public, 
but most writers do not. The things of which a whole society 
or corporation had the property, and each individual the use. 
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were caUed se$ tmiimnsiTAins, or more nioperly^ pm tvmcrn* 
a* theoti^s, baths, highway^ &c. And tb(m Ibin^ wwe called 
eR« coMwoNKa, whkh either could be the pwuerty of uo one, as 
the air, light, or which wejre the joint p^iierty of more 
titan one, os a common wall, a common field, &c. oowmuks, a 
aiibst IB ]put for the commonwealth.^ Henoe, ^ commmie cornu* 
lerCf j^oclesie, amferre, metuere, &a. for the nablie good. 

Things which properly belonged to nobody, were called aks 
KCL niirs; as parts of the world not yet discovered, animals not 
cladined, kc. To this class was referred hmrediiac jacensj or an 
estate in the interval of time betwixt tlie demise^of the last oo 
cupier and the entry of the successor. 

Things were either movabi.b m* iMMOVAatB. The movable 
things of a farm were called hcva as sand, coals, stones, 

&C. which were commonly excepted,* or retained by Uie seller.* 
Thinp were also divided into co&roaaAX, il e* which might 
be touched; and ixcoRPOaBAU, as rights, servitudes, &c. The 
fmrmer Cicero called res qttCB sunt; the latter, res qua iniclii- 
qunttir.^ But others, perhaps more properly, call the former, 
Res, things; and the latter, jura, rights.*' 

'The division of things Horace briefly expresses thus: , 

Fuit l!i;pc supientia quondaun, > e 

FiibUcR prirutis sci'cntero, socm profauis.* Art. Poet. S96. 

Pnvate things among the Homans, were ei^r rrs mancipi, 

or NRC MANCIPl. ” 

JHes MAKCiPi were those things which might be sold and alien¬ 
ated, or the property of them transferred from one person to 
another, by a certain rite used among Tionian citizens only ; so 
tliat the purchaser might take them as it were with his hand;^‘ 
whence he was called mancbps, and the tilings res mancifi, vel 
mancupif contracted for mancipti. And it behoved tlie seller 
to be answerable for them to tlie purchaser, to secure the pos¬ 
session.*^ , 

Nkc MAxcipi res, were those things which could not be tlius 
transferred; whencf< also the risk of the thing lay on the pur¬ 
chaser.** Thus, mancipium and mus^ are distinguished! vita- 
qm mancipio nuUi dut^ir, in property or perpetuity, omnibus 
usuJ'* So mandpium mu\fructm.^‘* 

, The m MANCiPi, were,— 1. Farms, cither in town or country 
within Italy or in the provinces, if any city or place had ob¬ 
tained the Jus Itaficum, Other farms in the provinces were 

1 qvnxi zin^»at», A po• jC3i*M. tin»uitli puMitt from *«i1 ’aiirtarl(at«in. v«l 
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<^led po8$e8swne$f not prmdia ; ai%d bec^vso f mo 
^in an accoont; of f^elr wnilMis and fuit^tea to t;ii# e^nk^pV^ 
viero caU«4 prodio tmstd eemmdo} —3. Sjbifn&rr^ Unodm^ 
pd&, trained to noth with hadk or necdc 'o»^'-htnimt-,.0?piin, 
assM, mules; but ti«^ H^ild beau^^althoi^btanned; ss«l#|diaiita» 
camel&-~4. Fearls.^*-^. The rights of country £imi^ oslied 
servitudes,* 

servitudes of farms in the ootuihry vrere«-yl. The right 
of going on f&ot thrtmgh the fam of another ;*—Of driving 
a bemi or vinggm not loaded Of driving loaded wag* 
gons/—4. Of iWying water ;* either by canale or leaden 
pipes.* The breadth m a via, when straight, was eight feet; 
at a turn ** sixteen feet; the breadth of an ar/tor Ibgr ; hut 
the breadth of an is une^tain. > 

To these servitudes may be added, tlie drawing of 
tbe driving of cattle to water idie riglit of feeding; of inalu 
ing lime and of digging sand, 

^lose forms which were not liable to any servitude, wave 
called rnsmiA those which were,** vasmu sBavA.**^ 

Buildings in tlie city were called mnnia nasASA, and were 
reckoned res manciple only by accesiion;*' for all buildhigs 
and lands Mere called fvroi ; but usually buildings in tbe city 
were galled <e(jrs, in the country* ^iUm. A place in tbe city 
without buildings, was called abba, in the country, aceb. A 
held with buildings was properly called vonovs. 

^ The, servituiUl of tbe praidia urbana, were,—L S&rvitus 
ONBRis FEBKNoi, wheu QUO was bound to support the house of 
another by his pillar or wall ;—% Servitm tioni iMsuTTBKDf, 
^hen one was bound to allow a neighbour to drive a beam, a 
tone, or iinm into his wall; for tigman. among lawyers signihed 
11 kind of materials for building, 

Anciently, for fear of fire, it was ordered that there should be 
n interstice left between bouses of at least two feet and a half, 
hich was called ambitijs,*'^ or akoiportus vel and this was 
ually a thorou^fare, but sometimes not,*'*’ For when Home 
mo to be crowded with bouses, these interstices were only left; 
etween some houses. Nero, after tbe dreadful fire which hap 
ened in his time, restored the ancient mode of building hoimes 
b^inci fronr one another,®® 

Houses w'hich were not joined by common walls with the 
ighbouring houses, were called msui*^ Sometimes dpnms 
no imutm are distinguished, Suet. Ner. 16. 38. where dmtuts is 
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fco houses of gi^nt} and insulm those of 

the potwor citizens. Bat aninently thu was not file case, mtlier 
the contrary; as, inmtia Clodii, LueuUi, kc^ Untier tJie ew* 
perors, any ledgit)»s,^ or houses to be let,® were lialled insula, 
and the inhabitiunts of them, inquilini^ or msul&rii; which last 
name is also applitMl to tliose who were appointed to guard the 
. pewit of each mmla, Ihe proprietors of tne isimla were called 
Dosawi msui^ROM,* vel FaasmoRtFM,^ and their agents procura^ 
tores insul0^im> For want of rtwim in the city they were com¬ 
monly raised to a great hdght by stories* which were occupiecl 
by dinerent families, and at a great rent’ The upmost stories 
or garrets were call^ canacttla. He who rented ® an imulo, or 
any part of it, was called n^ttt/iwus. Hence CaUline con¬ 
temptuously calls Cicero civis ttrdis Monia,^ 

There was also,—3. 6VrifWSMs sTiirLicioii kt KLCMmis, whereby 
one was obliged to let the water which fell from his house, into 
the garden or area of his neighbour: or to re«<5iv€ the water 
whicli fell from his neighbour's house into his area,—4. .SVrri- 
tus GLOAon, tlie right of conveying a private womnon sewer 
the property of a neighbour into the cloaca maxima 
built oy Tarquin,—5. Sertatus non altics tollknoi, whereby 
one was bound not to raise his house above a ceiiain height^ 
so as not to obstruct the pi’ospect and lights of his neighbom*. 
The height of houses was limited by law, under Augustus, to 7(1 
feet.** 'I'here was also a servitude, that one should not make 
new windows in his wall.** These servitudes of city properties, 
some annex to res manefpi, and some to res nec mmcipi, 

MOOES OF AJCfiUlHINO PBOPEBTT. 

The transfen*ing of the property of the res mancipi,^^ was 
mode by a ceitain act, called mancipatio, or mancipuim,***. in 
wliich the same formalities w ere observed as in emancipating a 
son, only tliat it was done but once. This Cicero calls tradtiio 
alteri nexti^^ thus dare mnneipio, i. e. ex forma vel kffe tnanctpH, 
to convey the property of a thing in that manner; accipere, to 
receive it,** Jurats — se. fore mancipit tempus in omne tui, de- 
vtded to you.** *S'wi mancipii esse, to be one’s own master, to 
be subject to the dominion of no one.*’^ So mancipare a< 7 rw»i 
rr/icei, to sell an estate to any one,*® enmneipate fmaos, to (fivest 
one’s self of Uie pro|Mfrty, ami convey it to another.** 

Cicero commonly uses mmaipivm and nexum or -m, as of the 
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snwB import:^ Imt soinoitsites he ^IstingtiUliW them; m 4« 
Hnrusp. 7. wb^ iirpUes oofuj^tote^ propetty^ and 

ncwus only the riglrt of ohligattoiij, as wiien on® receivaa any 
tiling by way of a pledge* 'Jntis a creditor hadJiis insolvent 
debtor ^re next, hut notjmrr mancrpHf as be possessed his slave. 

There were various other inodes of ac^irtng jlo^a) property; 
n.% h JunB oi£sstOj, or oessio w when a person gave up his, 
effects to any one betore the praeten* or president of a provutoe, 
who adjudged them to the person who daimed tliera f which 
chiefly toojc place in the case of debtors, who, when they were- 
insolvent, gave up their goods^to their creditors. 

a. UseCAPHO vel vsuOAPJO,* and ako imia avH&ritm, ivhms 
one ol^ioed tlie property of a tiling, by possessing it for a cetf 
tain time witliout interruption, according to the law of dto 
twelve tables; for two years, if it was a farm or immovable, 
and for one yem*, if tlie thing was movable.^ But tUk took 
pla^ only among citiKens.^ Hence Cicero says, nm-tuim 
a diis itsucapere possunt. If there was any interruption In the 
possession, it was called itburpatio, which, in country farms, 
seems to have been made by breaking off* the shoot of a tree.® 
lint afterwards a longer tune was necessary to constitute pre¬ 
scription, especially in the provinces, namely, ton yearn among 
those who were present, and twenty years among those who 
were absent. tSoinetiinos a length of time was required beyond 
reiuembrance. This new method of acquiring property by pos¬ 
session, was called 1 . 0 N 0 A posskcsionk capio, or loko^ posses¬ 
sion is prv.rooativa, vel paa'scaiPTio. 

3. J'.MPTiD SUB coHONA, i, 6. pui'chasliig captives in war, who 
were sold with chaplets on their heads. See p, 28. 

4. Auctio, whereby tilings were exposed to public sale,* when 
a Sjie.ir being set np, and a public mer calling out the price,*® 
the magistrate who was present adjudged them ** to ffie highest 
bidder.*^ T;1«» person wiio bade, held up his finger.^ The cus¬ 
tom of setting up a spear at an auction seems to have been de¬ 
rived from this, that at first only those things which wore taken 
in uar were sold in that manner. Hence iimta is put for a pub¬ 
lic sale, and Amta vmin\ to be publicly sold. ‘I'ho day, 

the hour, and the terms of the auction, used to be 
adverti.sed, either by a common crieror in writing.*® Hence 
iiarlfu/n is jmt for the auction itself tabulam proscribtrCf for 
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mctitmem c0n»titum ; prewri&emd&mtai^ v. fmd/um^ to 
jfor tale.* And them vihxm goods wero thus odiii^sed, 
said pend&i9^ and also the goods, h&aa mtspema; !»ooaiise tho 
advnrtiaemont * was aSxod to a i^lUar * in somo nlace/ 

So telmlag mictitmarim preferre v. tadulam^ to publbh* ad tabu- 
lam adesse, to 1^ present at the sak.^ llias also *ub Htulum 
nosttm mmt avma ktrea^ i. e. domtan, toroed me to expose my 
house to cale,^ 

It behoved the auetinn to be made in public,^ and there were 
courts i« the forum where auctions were made,** to which Juve¬ 
nal is tliought to allude, Sat. vii» 7. A money •broker ** was also 
present, who marked down what was bidden, and to whom the 
purchaser either paid down the price, or gave security fur it** 
The sale w'as sometimes deferred*^ 


The seller nas called auctos, and was said vmdfre auction 
in the same manner as a general, when he sold the whole 
plunder of a city, was said veniete sectiemem.^^ The right of 
property conveyed to the pundiaser was called auctoaitas ; and 
if that right was not (H>mplete, he was said a mala auatorc entere, 
to buy from a person vrho had not a right to sell.** 

5. Adjcoicatio, which properly took place only in three 
rases; in familia herci»cund(f, vel ercto ciitmio, i, e. f><sreditate 
dividenda, in dividing an inheritanm among re-heirs,*’ m com- 
muni dividendOf in dividing a joint stock among partners,** tn 
ftmhus Tegundis, in settling boundaries among neighbours,** 
when the judge determined any thing to any of the heirs, part¬ 
ners, or neighbours, of which they got immediate properly; 
but arbiters were commonly appointod in settling bounds.** 
Sometimes, however, things were said to be adjudged ** to a 

I, person, which lie obtained by Ute sentence of a judge from any 
cause whatever, 

6. lloNATio. Donations which were made for some cause, 
■ were called munrra ; as from a client or freedinan to his natron, 

on occasion of a birth or marriage.®* Ihose things ivhicn were 
given witliout an^ obligation, were called dona; but Uiese words 
are often confounded. 

At first piesents were but rarely given among the Homans; 
but afterwards, ujmn the increase of luxury, they became very 
frequent and costly, ('lients and freeclnien sent presents to 
their patrons,®* slaves to tlieir masters, citizens to the emperors 
and magistrates, friends and relations to one anotlier, and tliat 
on various occasions; particularly on the Kalends of January, 
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Billed smRNJi; th« fea^ ^ and lift <«MlaS^ 

«ii«nt8, AF*OF9to«nirA; to gnesiM, spkmia; <ni tikm'dftjfSf at mar- 

ria|[4^fi» &€.' ' , 

'i'hoso things nrhich were ftcqntred by any of tho ahore inen* 
tioned nietbc^, or by inberitanoe, by or by law, as 

\& legacy, &c. were said to be in noMiaio QomiTaaio, I. e. Jmto 
ei le^iitmo: other things were said to bo m bomis, and the |mpo« 
prietors of them were called bokitarii, whose right was not so 
good as that of the noMtm QuiaiTAAii, gvi optimo jure pmsidere 
iiicekmtnrf who were Kocure aspunst lawsuits. But Justiniaii 
abolislied these dbtinctions. When a person had the use and 
enjoyment of a tiling, bnt n<d the power or properly of alienat¬ 
ing, it was called nstfsiritccTos, eithmr in one wtard,^ or in t# 0 )^ 
and the person ratrcTUARius, or nscFBucmi^atva 

6. KIQHT OK TBSTAMKNT ABO J;NHEJU'rAaCa. 

Nokb but Roman citiaens ’ could make a will, or be witnesses 
to a testament, or inherit any thing by testament.® 

Anciently testaments used to be made at the Comitia Curiatt, 
which were in that case properly called Cofoifn.’ 

The testament of a soldier just nlmot to engage, was said to 
be made m raocrMcru, when in the i^amp, while he was girding 
liiinself, t>r preparing ftwr battle, in presence of his feliow-so£ 
diers, without writing, he named his heir.® 8o in procinctu 
carmina Jdcla, written by Ovid at lomS, where be was in con 

E iual danger of an attack from the Getae.® 

But the usual method of making a will, after the laws of the 
elve tables were enacted, was fkb *s bt imaAM^or per farniliat 
ptiomm, as it was called; w herein before five witnesses, a 
tl^penii and an vi^eetaius, the testator, by an SmagiiiHry sale, 
lisposed of his family and fortunes to one who was called 
rawmias bmptor, who was not the heir, as some have thought,^® 

I ut only admitted for the sake of form,** that the testator might 
sent to have alienated his effects in his lifelime. Tbis act was 
nlled KAMlt^l^ makcifatio ; which being finished in due form, 
ie testator, lioldiiig the testament in his hand, said, on in 

IS TABULIS CRRISVR SCBIFTA SUNT, ITA DO, ITA LBOO, ITA TKSTOB, 
rAfiUB voa, QfClBlTES, TBSTlMOmUM FB^BITOTE, UpOO W Hiclt, OS 
as usual in like cases, he gently touched the tip of tfie ears of- 
he witnesses tliis act was called kuncufatio tbstamebti,*® 
Jence nuncupare h^sredem, for nommare^ scnbtre^ or Jacere,'^^ 
lut sometimes this word signifies to name one^s heir viva voce. 
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witlioift ivriting:; as Hoirace Just before hia death is said to have 
mtmed Augpustus. I^'or the above mentioited formalities were 
not always observed, especially to later times. It was reckoned 
sufficient if one aubs<Tibed his will, of even named his heir 
viva voce, before seven witnesses. Something similar to this 
seems to bare prevailed anciently,^ whence an edict about that 
matter is called by Cicero, vetcs et trahslatioiow, as being 
imtal.^ 

Sometimes the testator wrote Ids will w'bolly with bis own 
hand, in wliich case it wns Ciilled holographttm, Sonietimes it 
was written by a friend or by others.® Ihus the testfiment of 
Augustus was partly written by hiinself, and partly by two of 
his freedineii.* Lawyers w'ere usually employed in writing or 
drawing up w'ills.® But it was ordained under Claudius or 
Nero, that tlie writer of another’s testament (called by lauyetv 
ievtammta^ius^) should not mark down any legacy for himself.^ 
When a testament was written by anoliier, the testator wrote 
below, that he had dictated and read itover.^ Testanienla were 
usually written on tables covered over with W'ax,be<uius6 in them 
a person could most easily erase w'hat he wished to alter.® llenco 
c]£H.c is put for tabutm curates or tabul&t testarnenti.^* I’hima 
CERA, for privm, pars tabvlee, the first part of the wili/^anU chra 
EXTREMA, or ima, for the last pirt^* But tesiammits were called 
rABui.;3E, although written on paper or imrchment.^® 

Testaments were always subsfTibed by the testator, and 
usually by the witnesses, and sealed with their seals or rings,*® 
and also with the seals of others.^^ 'Ibey were likewise tied 
witli a thread. Hence ucc tma subjccta ctmvivta tst (temma 
tabella ntendacem lints imposuisse nolam, nor is my ring, i. e. 
nor am 1 convicted of having affixed a false mark, or seal, to 
the thread on a forged deed or will** It was ordained that the 
thread should be thrice dra^vn through holes, and sealed.*® 

I’he testator might unseal his will if he wished to alter or 
revise it.*® Sometimes he cancelled it altogether; sometimes 
he only erased one or two names. Testaments, like all other 
civil deeds, were always written in I^atin. A legacy expressed 
ill Greek was not vaiid.® There used to be several CAipies of 
the same testament. T'hus Tiberius made two copies of his will, 
the one written by himself, and the other by one of his freed- 
men.*^* Testaments were deposited, either privately in the 
hands of a friend, or in a temple w ith the keeper of Thus 
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C»$ar is (aid to hsv^ mtrmied bk tev^meik to eldest 
of tlie rett^ vii:;g:iBsA 

In die firet ^ftrt of a will, die heir mr helm were irrii£bn llitis: 
tiTioe MiBi lesTO, sit ¥, erft; er tbuf, titkjm BJBBitoaiif lessR 
jusKo, vel v&h; also, fmredemjmyo^ sct ibpk instHuo^ If diere 
were several lieirs, their diflerent portionf i^ere marked. If a 
peieon had no chRdren of h» own, be assumed otheray not o^^ly 
to inherit his fortune, hut also to bear his name,^ as Jidiut Caesar 
did Amg-ustua.’ 

If the heir or heirs who were first ap^nted * did not (diooae 
to aecept/ or died under the «^e of puberty, others were sub* 
stiUitea in their room, ealled Bacasnaa bbcokoi.^ 

A corporate city ^ eould neitlmr inherit an estate, nor receive 
a legacy,^ but this was afterwards dianged. 

A man miglit disinherit’’ his own children, one or all of them, 
and a]»point what other persons he pleased to be his helm; tims, 
TtTius Kiarus mevs exh^kbes esto.*® Sometimes the cause ” was 
added.A testament of this kind was called inofficiosub, and 
when the children raised an action for rescinding it, it was said 
to be done per qutrtlam isofkiciosi. 

^Sometimes a man left his fortune in trust to a friend on 
certain conditions, particularly that he siumid is^iwe it up^^ to 
some person or persons. Whatever was left in this manner, 
whether the whole estate, or any one. thing, as a farm, &c. was 
mi led FiDEJCOMMJSSTJM, a trust; and a person to wliora it was 
thus left, was called HEnKs rmucuaius, who might either he a 
citizen or a foreigner.’’ A testament of this kind was expremed 
in the form of request or entreaty;’® thus, aoao, feto, volo, 
MAifDo, FiDKi To-fc: coMMtTTO and not by way of command,’® as 
all testaments were, and might be written in an^ langtiage. 

In the last part of the will,’® tutors were appointed for one’s 
children, and legacies left to legatees all in direct and c,om« 
mantling words; thus, tutoe esto, vel tutokes sunto ; 'ruTORBw 
V. -Es 00 ,^ And to their protection the testator recommended 
his children.^ 

Legacies were Irft in four different ways, which lawyers have 
distinguished by the foiloiving names.—1. Per viKniCATiONKwr 
thus, no, I.BSO ; also, capito, sumito, v, haekto.** This form was 
so called from the mode of tdaiming property.^®—2, Per »amna- 
tioksh : tlius, HJ?HKS Msus, DAMNAS ESTO 0AEK, &C.. Lot my heir 
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be bofmd^ kc and so in tbe j^lura}, joamkas suhto. By Uiis 
fom the testator was ^id dttnmare hmr&iem^ hind his hehr. 
Henoe danmoi’e aliquem ci^itm dimmato v(ii\ hound to 
perform.^ But it was otherwise expres^d thus, baikss mbits 
DAfo, VACiTO; imiiitbBM MXOM oakb JueBo.->^th !^BNoi modo ; 
thus, HiBIlES MBUB SlNltO, Vel DAMNAS BSTO SIMBEB L0C1UM TltflTM 
SUMBIIB lUiAM MKM, V. tfSI HASE]IE.<^4. rEA^CBfTtOllBM ; tbuS, 

1 ^ «ti 0 s iiJE*AiK RKM msiciptfo, « mrhio, vel b mboia b^rkoiyatb 
svMii'o, smiQUB basbto, vel pri&ctpiat^ &o. when any things was 
lett to any person, whidi he was to get hofons tlie inheritance 
Was divided, or when any dilhg partieular was left; to any one 
of the cO'heirs besides his own sharo.^ Hence paaciPBRK, to 
receive in pieference to others; and pa^ceptio, a certain legacy 
to be paid out of the first part of the fortune of die deceased,^ 
as certain creditors had a privile^ to be preferred to others**^ 
When additions were made to a will, they were called cooi- 
ciLT.i. They were expressed in the form of a letter jaddressed 
to die heirs, sometimes also to trustees.* It behoved diem how¬ 
ever to be confirmed by the teitoment^ ' 

After the death of the testator, his will was opened,* in pre¬ 
sence of the witnesses who had sealed it,*^ or a inigority of 
thein.'^ And if they were absent or dead, a copy of the will 
was taken in presence of other respectable persons, and the 
authentic testament was laid up in tlie public archives, that if 
the copy were lost, another might be takeu from it.*^ Horace 
ridicules a miser w ho ordered iiis heirs to insmibe on his tomb 
the sum he left.^ 

It was esteemed honourable to be named in the testament of 
a friend or relation, and considered as a mark of disrespect to 
be passed over.” 

It was usually required by the testament, that the heir should 
enter upon the inheritance widiin a certain time, in 60 or 100 
days at most “ This act was called iijf5»BDiTATii C»ETio,“ and 
was performed before witnesses in these words: cum mr w.cviub 

H^I'RBDBM INSTlTUEUlt, RAM MAERBUITaTEM CBltKO ADEOQUE. After 

saying which/* the heir was said h-«bkditatem adissb. But 
when this formality ** was not required, one hccanie heir by 
acting as sueb,^'’ altiiough he might, ^ he chose, also observe tite 
solemn form. 

If the father or grahdfatlier succeeded, they were called /ids- 
redef ascrnoenths ; it^ as was natural, the children or grand¬ 
children, drscrkdentbs ; if brothers or sisters, coia.ATBBAi.BE 
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• If ftny one 41ed wflboat makiui; a will,* hb £oo4s tleTol¥«;d 
on his nearest r«lation$ ; first io his diil^en, thesn^ fn. 

his nearest rektions by the iatber^s side,^ and faihnff thenly to 
those of the same gena^ At Niee, the eotnmuuiiy f^nied tlie 
estate of erery citiaen who died iotestaieA 

The inheritance was eomitumly diritiUd into twelte fiarts^ 
called uncus. The whole was called as* lienee haret atr ucscp 
' heir to oneT whole fortune; h^es ex wmisse^ ex trietUep eh- 
drante^ Sec. to the half, thkd, three foorths, See, 

The oMCiA was also divided into parts; the Imlf sEwtoaciA, the 
third nuELLAy or 5%e sexiuim, the fourth sioiucim, v* •trs^lhe 
sixth satTCLA.^ 

*^ 7 , RlOHT or TOTBLAOK OB WASDSHtF. 

Akv father of a family iniglit leave whom he pleased as gmt- 
diaiis ^ to his children.^ Uut if be died intestate, this charge 
devolved by law on the nearest relation the latlier s sl^. 
Jllence it was called tutbx.a leoitima. Thts law is ffieoeraily 
blamed, as in later times it gave occasion to many frauds in 
prejudice of wards.® 

When there was no guardian by testament, nor a legal one, 
then a guardian was appointed to minors and to women by the 
pra*tor, and the majority of the tribunes of Uie people, by the 
Aiilian law, made A* tJ. 443* But this law was afterwards 
changed. 

Among the ancient Boroans, women could not transact any 
private business of importance, without the concurrence of their 
parents, husbands, or guardians f and a husband at his death 
might appoint a guartiian to his wife, as to his daughter, or 
leave her the dioico of her own guardiansA" Women, howovcf', 
seem sometimes to have acted as guardians.^^ 

If any guardian did not discharge his duty properly, or de* 
frauded his pupil, there was an action against him.^ 

bnder the emiwirors, guardi;uis were obliged to give secu¬ 
rity for their proper conduct.** A signal instance of punish¬ 
ment indicted on a ptT&dious guardian is recorded. Suet Galb. 9. 

II. PUBLIC RIGHTS OF ROMAN CITIZENS. 

These were jus ceneitSt militiepp trihUorum, suffragiip hmorum^ 
ct aacrorum, 

1, Jus census. Tlie right of being enrolled in the cens<ir*s 
books. This will be treated of in another place. 
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It Jtm MuiTiiff. Th<! rtgiM; of in t|i6 lunny. At first 
none bat dtiseim were eti)iite4, imd not oven tfoote of the lowest 
class. But in afiertimes this was aHerefi; and onder fbo empe* 
tors soldiers were takent not only from Italy and Idle proviooes, 
but also at last from barbarous nations.* 

111. Jus TBiBxrroRUTii. TaiBUTUM properly was money publicly 
imposed on the people, which was exacted from eadi individual 
througli the tribes in proportion to the vahuilion of bis estate.* 
Money publicly exacted on any other acooUnt, or ufi any other 
manner, was called vwtioai*.* But these wmrds are not always 
distinguished. ^ 

There were three kinds of ti'ibute; one imposed eijually on 
each person,* wliicli took place under the first Kings ;* another 
according to the valuation of thmr estate ;* and a third whidi 
was extraordinary, and demanded only in cases of necessity, 
and therefore depending on no rule.* It nas in many instances 
also vokiiitary,* and an account of it was taken, that when the 
treasury was again enriched, it might be repaid, as was done 
after the second Funic war.^ 

After the expulsion of the kings, the poor W'ere for some 
time freed from the burden of taxes, until the year 3411, when 
tile senate decreed^ that pay should be given from tlie treasury 
to the common people in the army, wlio had hitherto served at 
their own expense; wliereupon all were forced to contribute 
annually according to their fortune for the pay of the soldiers.*" 

In the year of the dty 5B6, annual tributes were remitted, on 
account of the immense sums brought into the treasury by K 
Paulus ABmilius, after the defe«'ii of Ferseus/* and this immunity 
fimm taxes tmntinued, according to Flutart^, down to the con¬ 
sulship of Hirtius and Fansa. 

The other taxes were of three kinds, purtorium, decumsv, 
and scriptura. 

1. Fobtoeium was money paid at the port for goods imported 
and expcwted, the collectors of which were called pobtitores ; 
or for carrying goods OYm* a bridge, where every carriage paid 
a certain sum to the exaoiep of the toll,*" I'he partoria were 
remitted A. U. 69S, the year in which Fompey triumphed over 
Mithridates,** but were afterwards imposed on foreign merchan¬ 
dise by Cmsar.** 

2, Decusik, tithes, were the tenth port of com, and the fifth 
part of other fruits, which were exacted firom those who tilled 
the public lands, either in Italy or without it Those who 
farmed the titlies were called uecumaei, and esteemed the most 
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boiioBrable of the pdbSuans or fRrm^ general^ as agrlcnlb^ 
was esteemed Ihe meet honourable way of mahtog a fortune 
among the Itomaaa.* Ihe ground from which fitliea were paid 
was aJso called obooikanos.^ But these limds were all solo or 
distributed among the dtissens at different times, and the land 
of Capua the last, by CamrJ 

3. ificaiPTuaA was fhe tax paid £rom public nastures and 
woods; so called, because those who wished to feed their caUle 
theio, subscribea their names befiwe the farmer of them,* and 
paid a certain sum for each beai^;* as was likewise done in all 
tlie tithe lauds.* 

All those taxes were kt pthlidy by the censors at Rome.^ 
Those who farmed them* were culled i>um<tCANi or makcipihi.’' 
I'hey dso gave se<au'itie8 to the people/* and had partners who 
shared ihe profit and loss with them.^^ 

There wtis long n tax upon salt In the second year afitcr 
the expulsion of Tarquin, it was ordained that salt imould not 
be sold by private persons, but should be furnished at a lotver 
'nte by ihe publir^^ A new tax was imposed on salt in the 
diocond Punic war, at the suggestion of the censors Claudius 
Nero and Liiius, chiefly the batter; who hence got the surname 
of Salirintor.^'^ But this tax was also dropped, although it is 
uncertain at what time. 

There was another tax which continued longer, called vtca- 
SIMA, L e. the twentieth part of the value of any slave who whs 
freed.** it was imposed by a law of the people assembled by 
tribes, and confirmed by tile senate. What was singular, the 
laiv was passed in tlie camp.** The money raised from this 
tax used to be kept for the last exigencies of the state.^’ 

Various oUier taxes w^ere invented by the empetrorB; as the 
buiidreUth part of things to be sold/® the twenty-nflb of slaves/® 
and the twentieth of inheritances,*^ by Augustus,^ a tax on eat¬ 
ables,**® by Caligula,and even on urine, by Vespasian.®* 

IV, Jus suFKKAau, the right of voting in the dlflTereut assem¬ 
blies of the people. 

V, Jus HONOBUM, tlie right of bearing public c^ces in the 
stale. 'J'hese were either priesthoods or magistracies,®* whiidi at 
first were conferred only on patridans, but afterwards were all, 
except a few, shared wiiti the plebeians. 

VI, Jus sACBoauM. Sacred rites were either public or pri. 
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AOMAN ANTlQtriTTEA. 


v»te. Tlie public A ece tbos® performed nl 4lie pttblk eirpABSo: 
the |Mrivate were these whlcli ^i/ery one pritFalely obweo'irei! at 
home. The vestal virgins preserved the pid»Hc bemh of the 
^ity; the curimies with i^befr mriales kept the hearths of the 
thirty euriao; the priests of each viUa^ kept the fires of each 
village.^ And because upon fibe public establishmiuit of Chris- 
tianity in the empire^ wlien, by the decrees of Constantine and 
his sons, the profane worship of the |;ods was pohibited in 
cities, and their temples shut, those who were attached to tiie 
old superstition fied to the oountry, and setweily performed 
their former sacred rit^ in the villages; lienee faoans came to 
be used for heathens,^ or for tliose who were not Christians; 
as anciently among the Homans those were called faoami who 
were not soldiers.^ llitis, pa^ani et montanif ore called piebts 
whana by Cicero, because Uiey were ranked among the city 
tribes, although they lived in die villages and mountains.^ 

Each gens had certain sacred rites peculiar to itself,^ whidi 
they did not intermit even in the heat of a war,’' Every father 
of H faitiily had his own household-gods, wliom he worshipped 
privately at home. 

Those who came from tiie free towns, and settled at Home, 
retained their municipal sacred rites, and the colonies retained 
the sacred rites of the Homan people. 

* No new or foreign gods could be adopted by the Homans, un¬ 
less by public auUioiHty. 'Ihus J'scolapius was pnbikdy sent 
for from J 'pidaurus, and Cybele from HhryginJ lient^, if any 
one had introduced foreign rites of himself, they were publicly 
condemned by the senate.^ Hut tinder the emperors, all the 
superstition ot* foreign nations fioi'ked to Home; as the sacred 
rites of Isis, Senipis, and Amtbis from Egypt, 

These were the private and public riglits of Homan citizens. 
It was a maxim among the HomawS, tnnt no one could be a 
I'itizeu of Home, who suffered himself to be made a citizen of 
any other city which was not the case in Creece:*® and no 
one could lose the freedom of the city against his will.” If the 
rights of a citizen were laken from any one, either by way of 
punishment, or for any other cause, some fiction always took 
place. Thus, when dtizens were banished, they did not expel 
liiem by force, but tlieir goods were confiscated, and themselves 
were forbidden the use of fire and water,*® which obli|^ them 
to repair to aoine foreign place. Augustus added to this form of 
banishment what was called DEFontATio, whereby the con* 
deiunecl, being deprived of their rights and fortunes, were con* 
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veyed to a oextain plaf». without lesviug' it to tjbeir oim dioioe 
to fm where they pxeeeed. 

Wbeu any one was sent away to any plaee, without being ^ 
prived of his rights and fortunes^ it was colled itBx>aooTiQ.' 

So captives in war did not properly lose the rights of citizens. 
Those rights were only suspended^ and mis^t be recovered, ae 
it was called, jure p&stHminiif by the right of restoration or 
return.^ 

In like manner, if any foreigner who had got the freedom of 
Borne returned to bis native city, and again became a dtiven of 
it, he ceased to be a Eomim citi^n.^ This was called 
nium, with regard to his own country, and r^ciio civUatie with 
regai^ to Home. 

Any loss of liberty, or of the rights of citizens, was called 
nmmuTio capitis^ jus liherl&tu inmmutttm* Hence capitis 
nor, sc. ratione vel respectu, ixt capite dimimtm, lessen^ ,in bis 
state, or degraded from the rank of a citizen.^. Tim loss of 
liberty, which included the loss of the city, and of one^s family, 
was called dimimUio capitis maxima; banishment, dimirntm 
media j any change of family, minima,* 

JUS LATXl. 

Ik 

Thb jus lath or latinitas,^ w'bs next to the fas eivitatis. lio- 
tium ancienUy" was bounded by the rivers liber, Anio, Ufens, 
and the Tuscan sea. It contained the Albans, Hntuli, and 
It was afterwards extended^ to the river Liris, and 
comprehended the Osci, Auscmes, and Volsci.^ The inhabi¬ 
tants of Latium were called la tiki socti, komrk latikum, st socii 
LATiKi KOMiKis, &C. SocU ct Lalinum rumen, means the Italians 
and Latins. 

The JUS LATH was inferior to the jus civitatis, and superior to 
the,;W Itaiiam, But tlie precise difference is not ascertained. 

I'be Latins used their own laws, and were not subject to the 
edicts of the lioman prtetor. They were permitted to adopt 
some of tJie Homan laws, if they chose it, and then they were 
called popULi vukdl If any state did not choice it, it was said 
Ri LKoi, V. de ea lege fukous fieri kollb, i. e. auctor, subscriptor 
esse, V. earn probare et recipere,^ 

The Latins were not enrolled at Rome, but in their own 
cities.*^ They might be called to Rome to give their votes 
about any thing, but then they were not included in a certain 
tribe, and used to cast lots to know in what tribe they should 
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irate;' end when the coneuis ohneef they ordered them by e de¬ 
cree of the seriate to leave the city, which, however, rarely hap- 
penerf.* 

8uch Latins ns had borne a civil office in their own state be¬ 
came cltinens of Home f but could not enjoy honours before the 
Itx Julia was niade,^ by which law tlie right of voting and of 
enjoying honours was granted to those who had continued faith¬ 
ful to Home in the Social war, A. U. 6G3; which the l^atins had 
done. 'Jhe disUnctioti, however, betwixt the jm hatii and the 
m civitntis, and the same mode of actpiiring the full right of 
citivenship, was still retained.'^ 

The Latins at first were not allowed the use of ams for their 
owoi defence, without the order of the peoplebut afterwards 
they served ns allies in the Roman army, and indeed constituted 
the principal part of its strength. They sometimes furnished 
two thirds of the cavalry, and also of the infantry.^ Hut they 
were not embbdied in the legions, and were treated with more 
severity than Roman citizens, being punished with stripes, from 
which citizens were exempted by the Rortian law.® 

'i'he Latins had certain sacred rites in common with Homan 
citizens; as the saired rites of Diana at Rome, (instituted by 
Servius Tullius,^ in imitation of the Amphictyones at Delphi, 
and of the (irecian states in Asia in tlie temple of Diana at 
Kphestts,*'*) and the Latin holy-days kept with great solemnity 
on the Alban mountain; first for one day, the 27th of April, 
and afterwards for several days. The Romans always presided 
at the sacrifices.^' Besides these, the Latins had certain sacred 
rites, and deities peculiar to tliemselves, which they worship¬ 
ped; as Feronia at Terrimina, Jupiter at Lauuviuiu.'* 

They had also solemn assemblies in the grove of Ferentina,'® 
which appear in ancient tunes to have been employed for po- 
lisical as well as religious puiposes. From this eA>nvent(on all 
those were excluded who did not enjoy the Jus LaiiL 


JUS ITAUICUM. 


Ai.i, the country between the Tuscan and Hadrintic seas, to the 
rivers Rubicon and Macra, except Latium, was cjtjled Imly. 
'J’he states of Italy, being subdued by tlie Romans in diftereiit 
wars, ivere received into alliance on different conditions. In 
many resjreds they were in the same state with the Latins, 
They enjoyed their own laws and magistrates, and were not 
subject to the Roman praetor. They were taxed in tlieir own 
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cities^ and furnu^ed a nertain nainber of aoldiers luso^rding to 
treaty. But they had no access to tlie freedom of Bome, and 
no participation of sacred rites. * 

After the sect»«d Punic war, several of the Itidiaii etnte^ for 
having revolted to Hannibal, were reduced to a harder condition 
by the dictator Sulpicius Gniba^ A. U. 550; es|^cially the Bru- 
tii, Picentini, and Lucani, who were no longer ireatefl os allies, 
and did not furuiah soldiers, but public slaves.^ Capua, which 
a little before had been taken, h’St its public buildings and tet> 
ritory * But after a long and violent struggle in Ihe Social, or 
Marsic war, all the Italians obUuued the right of voting and of 
enjoying honours by the JuUap and other laws. 8uila abridged 
these privileges to those who had favoured the op{>osite party; 
but this wus of short continuaucx'.'^ Augustus made various 
changes. He ordered the votes of the Italians to be taken at 
home, and sent to Borne on the day of the camiitia,'* He also 
granted them an exemption from furnishing soldiers.^ 

The distinction of the jm .Latii and Italicmn , however, sUll 
continued, and Uiese rights were granted to various cities and 
slates out of Italy,** In consequence of which, farms in those 
places were said to be in solo iviaico, as well as those in Italy, 
and were called pb.isxua cknsui cbnskndo/ and said to be in cor- 
pQTR ctnisus^ i. e. to constitute part of that estate, according to the 
valuation of which in the consorts books every one paid toxes.^ 

PKOVINCES. 

Thosk countries were called provinces, which the Boman peo* 
plo, having conquered by arms, or reduced any other way under 
their ptmer, subjected to be governed by niagisU'ates sent 
Ihmie.** The senate having received letters cotn^rning the iw- 
duction of any country, consulted what laws they thought proper 
should bo prescribed to the conquered, and sent commonly ten 
ainbassadors, with whose concurrence, the general who had 
gained the conquest might settle every thing.*“ 

These laws were called Uie form or formula of the province. 
Whatever the general, with the advice of the ten ambassadors, 
determined, used to be pronounced publicly by him before an 
assembly, after silence was made by a herafd.^^ Hence, in for- 
muiam sociorvm riferri^ to he enrolled among.** Urbem for- 
t/tuJ<8 sui juris facere, to hold in dependence or subjection.*^ in 
arUiqui formulam juris restUuif to be brought into llieir former 
state of dependence on, &c.** 
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Tbe first country which the BemAm reduced leto the Bunn of 
, a iwwyince, was Sidly.^ 

The condition d' all the {tfovinoee was not the same, new of 
aB the dtks in the wnne orovince, httt diBhrent aceui^tn|( to 
their merits ti^’ards the Roman fMsople; a» iJiey had either 
spontaneously surrendered, or made a fonj^ and oUstiiiate resis¬ 
tance. Seme wwe allowed the use of their own laws, and to 
choose their oWn magistrates; others were not Some also were 
deprired of part of their territory. 

Into eadi province was sent a Boman ^vernor (piixsns),* to 
command the troops in it, and to admini^r justice; together 
with a quSBStor, to take care of ^6 public money and taxes, and 
to keep an account of what was received and expended in tiie 
province. The provinces were grievously oppressed with taxea 
The Homans imposed on the vanquished, eitlier an annual tri¬ 
bute, which w^as called ckksus capitis, or deprived them of part 
of their grounds; and either sent planters tliither from the city, 
or restored them to the vanquished, on condition that they 
should give a certain part of the produce to the republic, which 
was called census soai,^ I'he former, i. e. those w ho paid their 
taxes in money, were called sTiPENuiAaii, or tribulani^ ms UuUia 
comata^ The latter, vECTiaALKs; who are thought to have been 
in a better condition than the former. But these words are 
sometimes conkmnded. 

The sum wliich the Romans annually received from the sti¬ 
pendiary states was alw'ays the same; but tbe revenues of the 
v&itig(des depended on the unceilain produce of the tithes, of 
the taxes ion th^public pastures,^ and on goods imported and 
exported/ Sometimes instead of the teutli part, if the province 
was leas fefrtiie, the twentieth only was exacted, as from the 
Spaniarda^ Sometimes in cases of necessity, an addiUonal 
tenth part was exacted above wliat was due; but then money was 
paid for it to the husbandmen f whence it was called frtanentum 
emptum, also decumanumf or imppratum.^ 

.<Vsconiu8 in his commentary on Cicero,’’" mentions three kinds 
of payment made by tbe provincials; the regular or usual tax, 
a voluntary contribntion or benevolence, and an extraordinary 
exaction or demand.*’’ 

Under the emperors a rule was made out, called canon pru- 
ifXNTAiiius, in which was comprised what corn each province 
ought yearly to furnish. I'he corn thus received was laid up 
in public granaries, both at Rome and in the provinces, whence 
it was given out by those who had the care of provisions, to the 
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people and eoldiem. Hesides a certain sant paid for the pubHo 
pastures, the people of the provftoies were ^liffed to fumilh a 
certain BumW of cattle their flochs*^ And besides the 
tax paid at the port, ds tn Sicily, in Asia, and in Britain, they 
also paul a tax for journeys especially for corryinjf a corpse 
which could not be transpUted from one place to another with* 
out the permission of the high priest or of the emperor. But 
this tax was abolished, Itiere was also a tax on iron, silr^, 
and gold mines, as in Spain; on marble in Africa; on various 
mi It ee in Maoedonia, lUyricttm, Thrace, Britain, and Sardinia; 
and also on salt pits, as in Macedonia.^ 

MUNICIPXA, COXiOinAE, ET PRjSFECTUB^ 

ATuwicipia were foreign towns which obtained the right of Ho¬ 
man citizens. Of th^ there were different kinds, Some pos¬ 
sessed all the rights of Homan citizens, except such as could not 
be enjoyed wimout residing at Home. Othfue enjoyed the 
right of serving in the Homan legion,^ but had not the rtgM of 
voting and of obtaining civil offices. 

Tile Mmkipia used their own laws and customs, which were 
tilled nsoBs musicipaxes ; nor were thewobliged to receive Uie 
Roman laws unless they chose it’ And some chose to remain 
as confederate states,*’ rather than become Homan citizens; as 
the people of Heraclea and Naples.’^ 

Tnere were anciently no such free towns except in Italy, but 
afterwards we find them also in the proriiioes. Thus Pliny 
inentions eight in Bcetica, and thirteen in hither Spoin,^ 

CoxoNiBs were eiUes or lands which Roman citiaens were sent 
to inhabit They were traiwplanted commonly by three com¬ 
missioners,^ sometimes by five, ten, or more. 1'wexity were ap¬ 
pointed to settle the colony at Capua, by the Julian law.^” The 
people determined in what manner the lauds were to be divided, 
and to whom. 'I'he new colony marched to tlieir destined place 
in tlie form of an army, with colours fiying.^^ 'Ihe lands were 
marked round with a plough, and his own poPtuin assigned to 
every one.^^ . All which was done after taking die auspices, and 
offering sacrifices.^^ 

When a city wjw to be built, the founder, dressed in a Gabi- 
nian garb,^* (i. e. \tith his toga tucked up, and die lappet of it 
thrown back over the left shoulder, and brought round under 
die right arm to the breast, so that it girded him, and made the 
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toga shorter mid clc^r^) yoking a cow and a ball to the plough, 
the coulter whereof was of bs^, marked out by a deep furrow 
tlie tvhole compass of tlm city; and these two animals, with other 
Yictims, were sacriBced on uie altars. All the people or plant¬ 
ers followed, and turned inwards the clods cut by the plough. 
Where they wanted a gate to be, they took tip the plough and 
left a space, f leuce poari., a gate.* And towns are said to have 
been called urbks from being sun'ounded by the plough.** 'I’he 
form of founding cities among the t^reeks is described by I’au- 
saiiias, T. ^7, who says tliat the hrst city built was Lycosura in 
Arcadia, viii. 3B. 

When a city W’as solemnly destroyed, the plough was also 
drawn along ^ where the wallt had st<Mid,* We read in the sa* 
cred writings of s.tli beitig sown on the ground where cities luid 
stood.^ 'fhe ualls of cities were looked upon by the ancients 
as sacre<l, but not the gate!*.® The gates, howcYer, ivere reck¬ 
oned iuviolabie.’'^ 

A space of ground was left free from buildings Imth within 
and without tlie vi'.alls, whiek ^^as called rontomiun,^ and was 
likewise held sacreit** Sometimes put only for the open space 
without the walls.*'* When the city was enlarged, the pomas- 
rium also was extended.** These ceremonies used in building 
cities are said to have been burrowed from the Hetrurians.** 

It was unlawful to plant a new' colony where one had been 
planted before; but supplies might be sent. The colonies so¬ 
lemnly kept the anniversary of their first setdeiuenu*^ Some 
colonies cotisisled of iioiuan citizens only, some of l^ttins, and 
others of Italians.** Hence their rights were diderent, ixiin© 
tliiuk llt.'tt the Homan colonies enjoyed all the rights of citizens, 
.as they are often called Komnn citizens, and were once enrolled 
ill the censor’s books at Home.*'* But most are of opinion, that 
the f'.olonies had not the right of voting, nor of bearing offices 
at Home.**' 'I he rights or l^atin colonies were more limited; 
so that Homan citizens who gave their names to a l.<atin iHiluny, 
suftered a diminution of rank.*^ The Italian colonies were in 
a still worse conditivin. T'he didcrence consisted chiefiy in 
their different itninuiiity from ta\e.<f. 

Bylla, to reward his veteran?, first intrmluced the custom of 
settling MiUTAKY colonies, which was imitated by Julius L'lesar, 
Augustus, and oiliers. 'To those colonies w'liole legions were 
sent, with their officers, their tribunes, and centurions; but this 
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eiislom afterwards fell Into disiiso.^ For the sake of,distinction 
the other ttolunies were called omtits, rtmnm, or TOOATie, W- 
cause tiiey consisted of citi^ns, or, as tl*ey were afterwards 
named; faoai^i, or privati^ who were opposed to soldiers.’^ 

The colonies didered from the free towns in this, that they 
used the Ians prescribed them by the Homans, but they bad al* 
most the same kind of magistrates. Their two chief magistrates 
were called duumviri, and their senators oBctTRioRRs; because, 
as some say, when tlie colony was first planted, every tenth man 
was made a senator. The fortune requisite to be chosen a decu- 
riOf under the emperors, was a hundred thousand sestertii.* 

The senate, or general council of (iredan cities, under the 
Homan empire, was called sudr; its members, buleutv. ; the 
place wliere it met at Syracuse, buledterium ; an assembly of 
the people, ecclesia.^ In some cities tliose who were chosen 
into the senate by their censors, paid a certain sum for their ad^ 
mission,and that even although chosen contrary to their ow'n 
inclinations. In Bithynia, they were subjected to regulations 
with respect to the choice of senators, similar to tliose at Bome.^ 
All act passed by the senate or people was called rsBPutSMA.^ 
It was there cusiqinary, upon a person’s taking the manly robe, 
solemnizing bis marriage, entering upon the office of a magi¬ 
strate, or dedicating any public worScf to invite the whole se¬ 
nate, together with a considerable jiart of the coniinonalty, to 
the number of a thousand or more, and to distribute to each of 
the company a dole ^ of one or two denarii, 'this as having 
the np^iearanco of an ambitious largest,® was disapproved of by 
'rrajaiu^^ ICnch colony bad commonly a patron, w1m> took care 
of their interests at Home.^^ 

I’a.VKBCTuiiii were towns to which prefects w ere annually 
sent from Home, to administer justice; ckosen partly by the 
j>eopIe, and partly by the prador.^* Towns were reduced to 
this form, which iiad been ungraterul to the Homans; ns Cala~ 
tia, (Japua,**^ and otliers. They neither enjoyed the rights of 
free towns nor of colonies, and differed little from the form of 
provinces. Their private right depended on the edicts of their 
pradVcts, and tl-eir public right on the Homan senate, who iiu- 
]>nsed on them taxes and service in war at pleasure. 8ome 
jiTarfi'Cturm, however, possessed greater privileges than others. 

i^aces in the country, or towns where markets were held, 
and justice administered, were called koiia; ns forum aurklium, 
forum Appii,“ forum Corndv, Jnliif Lhn, iSce. Places where 
assemblies were held, and justice administered, were called con- 
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ciUASUi^^ All other cities which were neither municiput^ co* 
i<mieB, nor pr^BfxUtra^ were called Coo£»derate States.* Theeo 
were i^uite free, unless that they owed the Bonians |ertain 
tilings, according to treaty. Sodi was C)a|nta, before it rerolled 
to Hannibal, Such were also Tarentaiii, N^les, libur, and 
Prssneste. 


FORSIGNERS. 

All tliose who were tt<rt citizens were called by the ancient Ro¬ 
mani, foreigners (raKsaniNi), wherever they lived, whether in 
the city or elsewhere. But after Caracalla granted the freedcmi 
of the city to all freeborn men in die Homan world, and Justi¬ 
nian some time after granted it also to treedmen, ^ name 
foreigners fell into disuse; and the inhabitants of the whole 
world were divided into Homans and Barbarians. The whole 
Roman empire itself was called komakia, which name is still 
given to Thrace, as being the last province which waa retained 
by the Romans, almost until the taking of Constandoople by 
tlie Turk& A D. 1453. 

While Rome was free, the condition of foreigners was very 
disagreeable. They might, indeed, live in die city, but they 
enjoyed none of the privileges of citizens. They wore also sub¬ 
ject to a particular jurisdiction, and sometimes were expelled 
from the city at the pleasure of the mogiatrates. Thus M. Ju- 
nius Pennus, A. U. 527. and C. Papius Celsus, A. U. 588, both 
tribunes of the people, passed a law, ordering foreigners to leave 
the city. Augustus dia the same. But afterwards an immense 
number of foreigners flocked to Home from all parts,* so that 
tile greatest part of the common people consisted of tlieiu; 
beiuM} Horae is said to be namdi fcece repleta.* 
j'oreigners were neither permitted to use the Roman dress,* 
nor had they the right of legal property, or of making a will* 
When a foreigner med, his goods w'ore either reduced into the 
treasury, as having no heir,'^or if he had attached himself’ to 
any person, as a patron, that person succeeded to his eflects 
JVRB APFLiCATioNis, as U wus Celled.* 

But in process of time these inconveniences were removed, 
and foreigners were not only advanced to the highest honours 
in the state, but some of them even made emperors. 

ASSEMBLIES OF THE PEOPLE, 
assembly of the whole Roman people to give their vote 
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about any was called comitia.* 'When at part of live peo¬ 
ple otiliawas assembled, it was caUed cosK’^taiuM; buttb^ words 
were Bw always distingtiisbed.* 

Jn the Comttta^ every thing which came under the power of 
tlM people vras transacted; magistrates were elei^d, and la tvs 
passed, particularly concerning the declaration of war, and tbe 
nutking of peace, Persons guilty of certain crimes were also 
tried in the Coiniti.i.^ Itie Coroitia were always summoned 
by some magistrate, who presided in them, and directed every 
thing which came Imfore tbem^; and he was then said, UABBan 
coHiTu, When he laid any thing before tlie people, he was 
said, AoauB cum popuijO.'* .\s the votes of oil the peo^ could 
not be taken together, they were divided, into parta 

There were three kinds of Couutia : tlie Citriata^ instituted 
by Komulus; tlie Ctr^uriata, instituted by 8ervius Tullius, die 
sixth king of Rome; and the Tributaf said to have Imen hrst 
introduced by the tribunes of the people at the trial of Corio- 
lanus, IT. S163. 

The Coinitia Ciiriata and Oenturinta could not be held with¬ 
out taking the auspices,^ nor without the authority the se¬ 
nate, but the Tributa might** Tbe days on which the Coroitia 
<^ouId be held were ciilled dies comiTuutji.^ As in the senate, 
so in the Coinitia, nothing couid be dune before die rising nor 
after the setting of Uie sun.^ 

The Coinitia i'or creating magistrates were usually held in 
the Campus Martius; but for making laws, and for holding 
trials, somotiiues also in the forum, luidsouietimes in the capitof. 

OOMITIA OURIATA. 

Isr the Coroitia Curiata, the people gave their votes, divided 
into thirty curim ;^ and what a majority of them, namely six¬ 
teen, determined, was said to lie the order of the people. At 
livst there were no other Coroitia hut the Curiata, and iJierefore 
every thing of importance was determined in them. 

The Coinitia t'unata were held, first by the kings, and after 
wards by the consuls and the other greater magistrates; that is, 
they presided at them, and notiiing could be brought before the 
people hut by them. They met in a part of the fornro Cidled 
the GOMiTiuM, where the pulpit or tribunal stood, whence the 
orators used to harangue the people. It was afterwards called 
rostra, because it w'as adorned with the beaks of the ships 
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taken ih>m the Anttates, and also 71em|7Aon»'because ccmseerated 
by tile a«|];nrs; which was its itsiial name belbre the Antiatee 
were subdued.^ The Comitiant was first covered the y^r that 
l^nihal oaine into Italy.* Afterwards it was adoniia wilh 
sthtuesy and paintinga 

^ Those citizens only had a idg'ht to vote at the C'ouaitia Cn> 
riata, who lived in the City, and were included in some curia or 
pari^. The cnria which voted first was called pniKcinvii.^ 
After the institution of the Comitia Centuriata and Tribota, 
the Comitia Cuciata were more rarely assembled, and that only 
for passittg- certain laws, and for the creation of the Curfo Max¬ 
imus, and of the Flamines* Each curia seems to have dtoseti 
its own curio; called also maguter curim* 

A law roafle by the people divided into curiie was called asx 
ciTRiATA. Of these, the chief we read of, were, 

1. The law by wliich military command ^ was confeired on 
magistrates^ Without this, they were not allowed to meddle 
with military affairs,® to command on army, or carry on war; ® 
hut only had a civil power/® or the rig^ht <rf administering^ jus¬ 
tice. Hence the Comitia Curiata wete said rem milUarem hon- 
ttVic/e,” and the people, to give sentence twice,“ concerning 
their magistrates.^^ But in after times this law seems to have 
l^n pas^ only for form’s sake, by the suffrage of the thirty 
lictors or serjeants, who formerly used to summon the cuHm, 
and attend on them at the Comitia.''* 

2* The law about recalling Camillus from banishment.'® 

3. That form of adoption colled arrogatw^^ was made at the 
Comitia CuriaUi, because no one could change his state or sacra 
without the cwder of tlie people.'’ 

4. Testaments were anciently made* at these Comitia; and 
because in time of peace they were summoned'® by a lictor 
twice a year for this purpose; hence they were also called co- 
niTu crnATA, which name is likewise sometimes applied to the 
Comitia Centuriata, because they were assembled by a Cor- 
nicca, who was also called Classicm.^^ 

5. What was called dstkstatio sAcaoatrw, was also made here: 
as when it was denounced to an heir or legatee that he must 
adopt the sacred rites which followed the inheritance.*® Whetn^ 
an inheritance without this re^juisite is called by XUautus hare~ 
ditas sine sncris.^^ 
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00»11?IA dfiNTUBIATA AND CEN$04 ; , ' 

pi%iot|)Al Ckumitia were the Centhriata, called 
in wnidi the people, divided into the cexUAirlee tdT ttiefr ouBwes, 
^ve their votes; and what a majority of centerieis decreed* 
was considered im tinally detenoined* Ihese Cemltda were 
held acoording to the census instituted by Servins Tullius. 

The CBNsoe was a nomberinj^ of the people, with a valuaUon 
of their fortunes.* To ascertain the number w ^ people, and 
the fo^unes of eadi individual, i^ervius ordained that all the 
Homan citizens,, both in town and country,, shcndd upon oath 
take an estimate of their fortunes,^ and public^ dedare that 
Mtiiuate to liiro; * that thej should also tell the place of their 
abode, the names of tbeir wives and children, and their Own 
age and that of their children, and the number of their slavea 
and freedmeu : that if any did othervirise, their goods Ihouid be 
coiifiticated, and themselves si'ourged and sold for slavea, as per¬ 
sons who had deemed themselves unworthy of liberty.^ He 
likewise appointed a festival, called paganaua, to be held every 
year in eacli pagm or village, to tlieir tutelary god& M which 
time th*e peasants should every one pay into the hands of hint 
who presided at the sacrihces a piece of money; the men a 
piece of one kind, the women of anothef, and the children of a 
tikird sort.* 

'fhen, acrording to the valuation of tbeir estates, he divided 
all the citizens into six classes, and each class into a certain 
niimher of caNTuaias. llie divitnon by eensturieSj or bimdreds, 
prevailed every wiiere at Home; or rather by tens, from the 
number of lingers on both hands.* Tlie infantry and cavalry, 
ttie curim and tribes, were divided in this manner; and so even 
the laud: hence cxicteharius aokr.^* At.first a century con¬ 
tained a hundred; but not so afterwards. Thus the number of 
men in tlie centuries of the different dieses was, without doubt, 
very different. 

The first dags consisted of those whose estates in lands and 
effects were worth at least 100,000 osses, or pounds of brass; or 
10,000 dracfmics according to the Greek way of computing; 
which sum is commonly reckoned equal to 32^ IBs. 4d. of our 
money: but if w'e suppose each pound of brass to contain 24 
asses, as was the case afterwards, it will amount to 7,7504 

This first class was subdivided into eighty ceilturles or com¬ 
panies of foot, forty of young ineri,^' that is, from seventeen to 
forty-six years of age,^* who were obliged to take the field,^ 
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«n4 forty of oW inon,^ who should gittard 'fhe dty.® *lV) these were 
added eighteen cenUiries of eqtntdi^ U^bo Ihitgm on homback: 
in nil iiinrty<eif|^t centuries. 

second dass consisted of twenty centurlea; ten of young 
men, and ten of old, whose estates were wOrdi at least 75,000 
it»s€9* To tfa^ were added two centuries of artiUciers,’’ carpen¬ 
ters, smkiis, &C. to manage the engines of war. These iJvy 
joins to the first dast. ft is Imrdiy to be imaglDed that those 
artificers were composed of the members of either the first or 
the second clam, but of their servants or dependents; for not 
only lire mechanic arts, but likewise every kind of trade was 
csteetiied dishonoarabie among the ancient Romans. 

The third class was also divided into twenty centuries; their 
estate was 50,u00 asses. 

The fourth class likewise contained twenty centuries; their 
estate was 25/X>0 asses. To tliese Dionysios adds tw'o centu¬ 
ries of ti'umpeters, vii. &9, 

Tile fifth cinss was divided into thirty centuries; their estate 
was 11,000 asses, but according to Dionysius, 1*2,500. Among 
these, according to Livy, were included die txaimpcters, and 
corneters, mr blowers of the horn, distributed into three centu¬ 
ries, whom Dionysius joins as two distinct centuries to the fourth 
clas»<. 

The sixth class comprehended all those who either had no 
estates, or were not worth so much as those of tlie fifth class. 
The number of them was so gi‘eat as to exceed that of any of 
the other chtgses, yet they were reckoned but as one century. 

Thus the number of centuries in ail the classes was, accord¬ 
ing to Livy, 121; and according to Dionysius, 123. Some 
lui^e the number of Livy to amount to 194, by supposing that 
the trumpeters, Ac. were not included in the thirty centuries of 
the fifth class, but formed three distinct centuries by themselves. 

Jiach class tind arms peculiar to itself, and a emtain place in 
the army, according to the valuation of their fortunes. 

By diis arrangenient the chief pow'er was vested in the rich¬ 
est citizens, who composed the first class, which, although least 
in nuniber, consisted of more centuries than all Uie rest put to¬ 
gether; but they likewise bore the charges of peace and war* 
in proportion.’^ For, as the votes at the Comitifi, so likewise 
the quota of stddiers and taxes, de}>ended on the number of cen¬ 
turies. Accordlitgly, the first clasts, which consisted of ninety- 
eight, or, according to Livy, of one hundred centuries, furnished 
iitore men and money to the public service, than ail the rest of 
the state besides. But they liad likewise the cinef influence in 
the assemblies of the people by centuries, l or the equitesaiid 
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the centuries of this class were caUe4 ^ist to giv^ ihcit ^«otei^ 
and if they were unanimous, the matter was detmmine^; hut If 
not, then the centuries of the next class were called* and so 
till a majority of centuries had voted the saitm thing* ilnd |t 
hardly ever happened that they came to the low est.^ 

In after timra some alteration was made, as is conuaonly sup¬ 
posed, in favour of the plebeians, by including the centuriHi in 
the tribes; whence mention is often made of tribes in tbe Co* 
mitia Centuriata.^ In conseK|itenoe of which, it is probable that 
the number of centuri^ as well as of tiilms was increased.’ 
But when or how this was done is not sufficiently ascertained, 
only it apneara to have taken place before the year of the 
city 368.^ 

Those of the first oUiiS wm'e called classici, all the rest were 
said to be infra giiasssm. Hence classici auctores, for the most 
approved authors.’ 

lliose of the lowest class who had no fortune at all wmie 
called CAPiTB crrsi, rated by Hie head; mid those who had ^ 
low a certain vacation, pamtinrARii; whence senm pro/efnrms, 
for viliSf low.’ Itiis properly was not reckoned a class; whence 
sometimes only five classes are mentioned. 8o quinta ciassts 
videntur^ of the loudest.’ 

This review of tbe people was made ’ at the end of every five 
years, first by the kings, then by Hie consuls, but after Hie year 
310, by the censors, who were magistrates created for that very 

{ mrpose. We do not find, however, that the census was always 
tela at certain intervals of time. Sometimes it was omitted 
altogeHier.* 

After the census was finished, an expiatory or purifying sa¬ 
crifice^’ was made, consisting of a sow', a sheep, and a bull, 
which were carried round the whole nsseiiikly, and then slain; 
and thus the people were said to be purified,*^ Hence also /tor- 
trare signifies to go round, to survey ; and circumferte^ Hi puri¬ 
fy'ihis sacrifice was celled suovetauriua or soUTAURaiA, 
and he who performed it was said conoere lustrum. It uas 
called lustrum a Imndo^ i. e. solvcn'iOf because at that Hme all 
the taxes were paid by Hie farmers-geiieral to the censors.* 
And because this was done at the end of every fifth year, hence 
LirsTRCM is often put for the space of five years; especially by 
the poets, by whom it is sometimes cionfouiided with the Cxreek 
Olympiad, which was only four yearn.*’ It is also used for any 
period of time.*’ 
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The eehsufi endeittly was held in the forum, hot after Uie 
year of the city 330, in the viHia pu&iiea^ which was a place in 
the Campus Martius, fitted op for public uses; for the reception 
of foreign ambassadors, &c.* The purHyino^ sacrifice was al¬ 
ways made* in the Campus Martins? Ine census was some- 
iimes held without the lustrum being performed.^ 

1. CAU8KS OF ASSanBX.lNO tHB COM in A CKStUIMATA. 

The coMiriA ckntciiiata w'erc held for creating magistrates, 
ibr passing laws, and for trials. 

In these f^mitia were created the consuls, praetors, censors, 
and sometimes a proconsul,^ also the decemviri^ military tri¬ 
bunes, and one priest, namely, the rex sacrorum. Almost all 
laws were passed in them ivhich were proposed by the greater 
magistrates, and one kind of trial was held there, namely, for 
htgit treason, or any crime against the state, which was call¬ 
ed JUDICIUM rBBOuRccioNis j as when any one aimed at sove¬ 
reignty, which was called crimen regni^ or had treated a citiison 
as an enemy? War was also declared at these Coniitin? 

2. MACIlSTBATKS WHO PRBSIOEO AT THB COMtTIA CRKTURIATA ; FLACB 
WHERB THRT WEBB HELD; MAHVBB OF SUMMONINU TKBM; AND 
maSOHS WHO had a right to VOTB at THEM. 

The Comitia Genturiata could be held only by tho superior 
magistrates, i. e. the consuls, the pr^tur, and dictator, and in- 
itrrex: but Itie last could only hold the Comitia for creating 
magistrates, and not for passing laws. 

The censors assembled the people by centuries; but this as¬ 
sembly was not properly called Goinitin, as it was not to rote 
about any thing. I'he preetors could not hold the Comitia if 
the consuls tvere present, without their permission; but they 
night in their absence,^ especially the piaster urbamts ; and, .is 
in the instance last quoted, without the authority of (he senate. 

The cxmsuls held the Comitia for creating the consul!:, and 
also for croathig the prmtors; (for the prmters could not hold 
the Comitia for creating their suctxjssors,) and for creating the 
censors.® The consuls determined which of them <^liould hold 
these Comitia, either by lot or by agreement*® 

The Comitia for creating the first consuls ivcro held by the 
prmfect of the city, Spur!us Lucretius, who was also inienex}^ 
When a rex snerurum was to be ciealed,’the Comitia are 
thought to have been held by the poutifcx tnaxtmus* liut this 
is not quite certain. 
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llie presiding in the Gotnitia bad so great ii^iaeaee, 

tiiat be IS sometimes said to have himself omted the au^shratea 
who were elected.^ * 

When, from contention between, the patriciaaf and plebeians, 
or between the magistrate, or from any other cooie, the Co- 
mitia for electing magistrates could not m held in due titneu 
and not before the end of the year, the patricians met and 
named ^ an interrez out of their own number, who commanded 
only for five days; ^ and in the same manner different persons 
were always created every five days, till consuls were elected, 
who entered hmuediately on their office. The Oomitia were 
hardly ever held by the ffrst interrex: sometimes by the second, 
sometimes by the third, and sometimes not till the eleventh* 
In the absence of Uie consuls, a dictator was sometimes created 
to bold the Oomitia.* . 

The Oomitia Cenloriata were always held without the city 
usually in the Campus Alartius: because anciently Uie .people 
wont armed in martial orderto hold these assemblies; and it 
was unlawful for an army to be marshalled in the city.^ But in 
latter limes, a body of soldiers only kept guard on the Janicu- 
liiin, where an imperial standard was erected,^ the taking down 
of which denoted the conclusion of the Oomitia,® 

The Oomitia Oenturiata were usually assembled by an edict. 
It belioved them to be summoned ^ at least seventeen days be¬ 
fore they were Iteld, that the people might liave time to weigh 
with tliomsidves wliat they should determine at tite Oomitia. 
This space of time was called TBiNONoimm, or tiuuum uuNmNCM, 
i. e. ires nundinis^ three market-daj^s, because the people from 
Uie country came to llouie every ninth day to buy and sell their 
couiiitodilieiH^® But the Ooinitui. were not held on Uie market- 
days,*^ becau:»e they were ranked among Ui© ferim or holy'days, 
on which no business could be done with tiiie people.^ This, 
however, was not always observed.^® 

But the f'omitia for creating magistrates were sometimes sum¬ 
moned against the (ii^t lawful day,** AH those might be present 
at the Oomitia Oenturiata who had the full ri^rht of Jloman ciii- 
zuns, whetlier they lived <it Borne or in the country. 

3. CANOIDA-TES. 

Those who sought profennenls were called caxdidati, from a 
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wliite robe* worn by them, whidi wm rtndeifftd shining* by 
tha art of the Mlar; for ail the wealthy Homans wore a gown 
naturally whlte.^ This, however, was anciently forbidden by 
law.^ 

The candidates did not wear tunics or waistcoats, either that 
they might app^** more humble, or might mcwe easily show the 
scars they had received on tlie breast or fmre part of their body/ 

In the latter ages of the republic, no one oouJdatand canui> 
date who was not present and did not declare himself witliin 
|ihe legal days; that is, before the Com ilia were sumntoned,* mid 
whose name was not received by the magistrates: for they 
iiii|ht refuse to admit any one they pleased,^ but not without 
assigning a just cause/ The opposition of the consuls, however, 
might be overruled by the senate** 

For a long time before the time of election, the candidates 
endeavoured to gain the favour of the people by every popular 
art; ^ by going round their houses/^ by ^dking hands with 
those they luet,'^ by addressing them in a kindly manner, and 
naming tnern, &c.; on whicli account they commonly had along 
with Uiem a monitor or nomenclator, who whispered ‘ in tbeir 
ears every body’s uanie/^ Hence Ci(»ro calls candidates ttatio 
ojfficiosissinia.^* On the market-days tltey used aiidently to 
come into the assembly of the people, and take their station on 
a rising ground,*^ whence they might be seen by all^* Wlien 
tliey went down to tbe Campus Martius at certain times, they 
were attended by their friend and dependents, who were called 
OEDUCTORRs/^ 'rhcv had likewise persons to. divide money 
among tiie people.^* For this, although forbidden by law, was 
often done openly, avtd once against Ciesar, even with tlio ap> 
probation of Cato/* I'here were also persons to bargain with 
the people for tbeir votes, called iNTERPRKTEi, and others in 
whose hands the money promised was deposited, called ssgoKs- 
THEs.^ Sometimes the candidates formed combinations to dis¬ 
appoint ^ tlie otlier competitors’^. 

i'hosc who opposed any candidate, were said ei refragari^ and 
those who favoured him, vel suffragcUores esse: hence 

suffragatiOf their interest. Those who got one to be elected, 
were said ei preetwram gratia catnpesiri capered or eum tra- 
hereP Those who hindered one from being elected, were said 
o conttdatu repelU reJ^ 
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4. K&tIKBR OV FBOPOSnua A LAW^ AND OV KAMINO A OAlT 
FOR one’s TBIAL. 

When a law was to be passed at the Comitia Centuriato^ 
magistrate who was to propose it»^ haTing consulted widi his 
friends and other prudent men, whether It was for the advan¬ 
tage of the republic, and agreeable to tlie customs of their an¬ 
cestors, wrote it over at home; and then, having communicated 
it to the senate, by their authority ^ he promulgated it; tlmt is, 
he pasted it up in public,^ for thi-ee ninrket-days, tbnt so the 
people might have an opportunity of reading and considering 
It* In the mean time he himselfand some elouuent friend, 
who was (tailed avctoa leffi*, or sdasob , every marJcet-day read 
it over,*^ and recommended it to the people,^ while others who 
disapproved it, spoke against it.'^ lUit in ancient times all 
these formalities wore not observed : thus we find a law passed 
the day after it was proposed.^ Sometimes the person who 
proi>osed the law, if he aid it by the authority of the senate, 
and not areording to his own opinion, spoke against 

In the same manner, when one W'as to be tried for treason,** 
it behoved the accusation to be published fur the same space of 
tiine,*^ and the day fixed when the trial was to be.*'* In the 
mean time the person accused ** changed his* dress, laid aside 
every kind of ornament, let his hair and beard grow,*^ and in 
this mean garb,*** went round and solicited the favour of the 
people.*^ Ills nearest relations and friends also did the saine.*^ 
This kind of trial was generally capital, but not always so.*** 

5. MANNEB OF TAKINO tUB ACSFlCES. 

(Is the day of the Comitia, he who was to preside at them,*® 
attended by one of the augure,** pitdied a lent ** without the 
rily to observe the omens.^ These Cicero (sills acgusta cbn- 
1 URIARUM AusPTCiA.’^ Heuce the Campus Martins is said to be 
conmiarihus auspiciia consecraiuSf and the Comilia tliemselves 
were called aospicata.**^ 

If the TABF.RNACcnuM, which perhaps was the same with irm- 
p?um or arx. the place which they chose to make their obsena- 
tions,^ had not been taken in due form,®^ whatever was done at 
the Comilia was reckoned of no efiect.*** Hence the usual de- 
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daration of tho augurs; * vino tabbenaculum CAnuM; vino 

MACIISTRATUS OREATOS TOl VITIOSOS ; VITIO LKOEM LATAM ; VITIO 

iMRM oiCTAM.^ And SO scrupulous were the ancient liomans 
about ilkis matter, tliat if the augurs, at any timb afterwords, 
upon recollection, declared that Uiere had been any informaliiy 
ill takiiw the auspices,^ the magistrates were obliged to resign 
their oSce, (as having been irregularly chosen/ even several 
montlu} oiler tltey had entered upon it^ When there was no- 
tiling wrong in the auspices, tlie magistrates were said to be 
SALViB AUSFiciis cTBati,^ Wiien the consul asked tlie augur to 
attend hi III he said, g. fabi, tk mihi in Ausricro esse vobo. Tlie 
augur replied, Aumvi.'^ 

j'here were two kinds of auspices which pertained to the Co- 
mitia Centuriata. Ike one was observing the appearances of 
the lieaveiis/ as Jigbtniiig, thunder, &c, which was chiefly at¬ 
tended to. The other was the inspection of birds. Those bir<ls 
which gave omens by flight, wore called eracpetrs ; by singing, 
osciNEs; hence the phrase, si avis occmw.rit}'* When the omens 
were iavourable, the birds were said aooicrrb vel admittere ; 
when unfavourable, abojcrbh, non AnoiCEHB, vel rbkraoari. 

Omens were also taken from the feeding of chickens. The 
person who kept them was called pullarius. If they came too 
slowly out of the cage,” or would not feed, it was a bad omen 
but if they fed greedily, so that something fell from their mouth, 
and struck the ground,it was hence called TRiromuM sousvi- 
MUM,** and was reckoned an excellent omen.” 

When tlie augur declared that the auspices were unexcep¬ 
tionable,^^ that is, that there was nothing to hinder the Ooiriitia 
from being held, he said silentiuh bssb vjuetur ; but if not, he 
said ALIO OIK,” on which account the Comitia could not be held 
that dny.“ 

This declaration of tlie augur was called nuntiatio, or obtmn>- 
licUio. Hence Cicero says of tlie augurs, nos nuntiationem so¬ 
lum HABEMUS ; BT CONSULES KT BELjgUl MAOISTRATUS ETlAM SPEG- 
TJONEM, V. inspecttonem ; but the contrary seems to be asseited 
by Festus/’ and cuiunientators are not agreed how they should 
be refxmciled. It is supposed there should be a diflerent read¬ 
ing in both passages.^^ 

Any other magistrate of equal or greater authority than he 
uho presided, might likewise take the auspices; especially if 
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h« wished to hinder an election, or prevent a law from being 
passed. If such magistrate therefore declared, sis ntc coao sna* 
VAssR, that he had heard thunder, or seen lightning, he was said 
OBNUNTuas,* which he did by saying alio mat whereupon by 
the IxBX JElia et Fusia, the Comitia were broken and de¬ 
ferred to another day. Hence obnuntiare concilia aut comUiUi^ 
to prevent, to adjourn; and this happened, even though he said 
that he had seen what he did not see,’ because he was thought 
to have bound the people by a religious obligation, whicb must 
be expiated by their calamity or his own.^ Henc^ in the edhi 
whereby the Gomitia were summoned, this formula was com¬ 
monly used, NR QUIS MINOR MAOISTRATUS OR C(KLO SKRVASSR VELIT*. 

which prohibition Glodius, in his law against Cicero, extended 
to all the magistrates.’ 

The Coniitia were also stopped, if any person, while tliey 
were holding, was seized with the falling sickness or epilepsy, 
which WHS hence called morbus comitulis ; or if a tribune of the 
commons interceded by the solemn word veto,® or any magi¬ 
strate of equal authority with him who presided, interp4i6ed, by 
wasting the day in speaking, or by appointing holy-days^ &c. 
and also if the standard was pulled down from the Janiculum, as 
in the trial of Kabirius, by iVletellus the pras^or,’ 

The Gomitia were also broken off by a tempest arising; but 
so, that the election of those magistrates who were alrea^ cre¬ 
ated, was not rendered invalid,® unless when the Comida were 
for creating censors. 

6. MANNER OF HOLDTNO THE COMITIA CENTURIATA. 

When there was no obslmction to the Gomitia, on the day 
appointed, the people met in the (Campus Mardus. Ilie magi¬ 
strate who was to prcNide, sitting in his curule chair on a iribu- 
iial,'' used to utter a set form of prayer before he addressed the 
people,^" the augur rejieating over the words before him.“ 
Then be made a speech to the people about what was to be done 
at the Gomitia. 

If insgistrntes were to be chosen, the names of die candidates 
viere read over. But anciently the people might choose whom 
they pleased, whether present or absent, although they luid not 
declared themselves candidates.'® 

If a Jaw was to be passed, it was recited by a herald, while a 
secretary dit'iaied it to him,'' and different persons were allowed 
to speak for and against it.'* A similar form was observed at 
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trials, because application was made to the people about the 
piinishment of any one, in the same manner a$ about a law, 
Hence hrogareposmm^ vel tmltAam, to inflict or impose. 

The usual beginning of all applications to the people,^ wa 
vBLiTis, JuBBATis, QoiRiTBs, and thus tlio poople were said to be 
consulted, or asked,^ and the consuls to consult or ttsk tliem.^ 
Hence Ugtm Tel rogatiommy also dbcerkskb, to pass it; 
vet are,'to reject it; rogare magutratm^ to create or elect; * ro* 
gore qu(Sutores^ to appoint judges or inquisitors.® Then the 
nmgistrate said, si vobis vidbtitb, oiscboitb, eciairEs ; or im iM 

SCFFnAaiUM, BENE JUVANTIBUS DIIS, ET fiU-E PATBES CBNBUEEUNT, 

VOS JoBKTE.® Whereupon the people, nho, as usual, stoiHl pro¬ 
miscuously, separated every one to his own tribe and century,’ 
Hence the magistrate was said, mitUre poptUum in suffragium ; 
and tlie people, i»ire vel ire in suffragimn.^ 

Anciently the centuries were called to give their voles accord- 
in;; to the institution of >Servius Tullius ; first tlie equites, and 
then the centuries of the first class, &r.; but afterwards it w'as 
determined by lot ® in what order they should vote. When this 
was first done is uncertain. The names of the centuries were 
thrown into a box,^" and tlien, the box being shaken, so that the 
lots might lie equalJy,“ the century which came out first gave 
its vote first, and hence nas called prv.booativa. Those centu¬ 
ries which fallowed next, were called puimo vocat^j. 'J’he rest, 
JURE vocAT.is.^'^ Hut all the centuries are usually called Jure ro- 
cafdpf except the presrogativa. Its vote was held of tlie greatest 
importance.^ Hence rntEOOATiVA is put fur a sign or pledge, 
a favourable omen or intimation of any thing future; and also 
for a precedent or example, a clioico, or favour,^* and among 
later writers for a peculiar or exclusive privilege. 

When tribes are mentioned in the Coroitia t'enturiata,’® it is 
snppos<*d that after tfie centuries were included in the tribes, the 
tribes first cast lots; and that the tribe which first came out was 
called pR£aooATivA rniBus ; and then tliat the centuries of tiiat 
tribe cast lots which should be the prterogativa ctnttcria. Others 
think that in this case the names of tribes and centuries are put 
promiscuously the one for the other. But (Tcero «ills cewfio /a, 
pore tribm ; and that which is remarkabJo, in the Comitia Tri- 
buta.^’ 

Anciently the citizens gave their votes by word of mouth; 
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nnd in creating magistrates, tliey seem to have each ns^ this 
form, cof^siTiiHs, &e. nomino vel mco; in nassing iawa, wti rdoas, 
voLo vel JOBBO.^ The will or command of the peoj^e was ex« 
pressed by vbz.lr, and that of the senate by orrsbiur; hence 
leges magistratmque rogarii, to make.^ 

Sometimes a person nominated to be consul, &C. by the |nriB- 
rogative century, declined accepting,^ or the mi^istrate presid¬ 
ing disapproved of their choice, and made a speedi to make 
them alter it. Whereupon the century uas recalled by a herald 
to give its vote anew,* and the rest usually voted the smne way 
with In the same manner, after a hill was rejected by ah 
most all the centuries, on a subsequent day,’’ we find it unani¬ 
mously enacted ; as about declaring war on Philip, ab hac ora- 

HONE IN SOKFRAOIOM MISSI, UT ROOARAT, BBLLUM JUSSKRUNT.’ 

Put in later times, that the people might have more liberty 
in voting, it was ordained by various laws which ^'ere called 
cROKs TA3Ei,cABr.ii, that they should vote by ballot; first in con- 
feiTing honours, by the Gabinian law, made A, U. 614, two 
years after, at all trials except for treason, by the Cassian law; 
in passing laws, by the Papirian law, A, U. C22; and lastly by 
the Oeliaii law, A. U. 630; also in trials for treason, which had 
been excepted by the Cassian law. The purpose of these laws 
was to dtiuiuish the influence of the nobility.^ 

'I'he i^nturies being called by a herald in their order, moved 
from the plxice where they stood, and went each of them into an 
enclosure,^ which was a place sui*rounded with hoards,*” and 
near tlie tribunal of the consul. Hence they were said to be 
itttro vocatof, sa in ovite}^ There was a narrow passage to it 
raised from the ground, called tons or ponticulus, by which 
each century went up one after another.*'^ Hence old men at 
sixty were said ok pontk dejici ; and were called drpontani, 
liecause after that age they were exempted from public busi¬ 
ness,” to whi(5h Cicero alludes, Itosc. Am. .35. Hut a \ery dif¬ 
ferent cause is assigned for this phrase belli by Varroand Feslus. 

There were probably as many pontes and septa^ or as 

there were tribes and centuries. Hence Cicero usually speaks 
of them in tlie plural,” ;5ome think that each tribe and <»ntury 
voted in its own on/e ” but this does not seem consistent with 
what we read in other authors. 

At the entrance of the potts^ each citizen received from cer- 
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tain officers, called niiiiBiroBBs, or distri&utores, ballots,' on 
which, if magistrates were to be created, were insmbed the 
names of the candidates, not the whole names, but only the 
initial letters;^ and they seem to have received as many tablets 
as there were candidates. We I’ead of other tables being given 
in than welfe distributed, which must have been brought from 
homebut as ho regard was paid to them, tliis seldom happen¬ 
ed. The same thing took place also under the emperors, w hen 
the right of electing magistrates was transferred from the people 
to the senate,* 

If a law was to bo passed, or any tiling to be ordered, as in a 
trial, or in declaring war, &c. they received two tablets; on the 
one ivere the letters u. a. i. e. cii rooas, sc. volo vel juheo^ I 
am for the law; and on the other, a. for Avriguo, i. e. antiqua 
probo^ nihil novi atatui no/o, I like tlie old way, I am against 
the law. Hence antiqvare legem, to reject it 

Of these tablets every one tlii'cw which he pleased into a 
chest ^ at the entrance of the ovile^ which was painted out to 
them by the booatorks, who asked for the ballots, and anciently 
for the votes, when they were given viva voce,^ 'flien ojrUtin 
persons oiled custooks, who observed that no fraud should be 
committed in casting lots and voting,^ took out ^ the ballots, and 
counted the votes by points marked on a tablet, which was 
called DiRiMEHB suffragia, or ©iukmptio avffragiorum ; ® whence 
onme punctum ftrre, {qt omnibus suffragha renmciarij to gain 
every vote; and what phased the majority was declared by a 
iierald to be the vole of that century. The person who told to 
the consul the vote of his ct-nturywas called rogatqu.'* Thus 
ail tlie centuries were called one after another, till a majority of 
centuries agreed in the same opinion; and what they judged 
was held to be ratified 

The diribitores, rogaiores, and custodes, were commonly 
persons of the first rank, and friends to the candidates, or fa¬ 
vourers of the law to be passed/Wfao undertook these offices vo¬ 
luntarily.^ Augustus is supposed to have selected iX)0 of the 
equestrian order to be custodes or rt^atores.'^ 

If the points of any century were equal, its vote w'as not de¬ 
clared, but was reckoned as nothing, except in trials, where the 
century which had not condenmed, was supposed to luive a<> 
quitted, The candidate who had most votes was immediately 
called by the magistrate who presided; and after a solemn 
prayer, and taking an oath, was <leclared to be elected** by a 
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herald** Then he was conducted home by hrs frlenda and de> 
pendents witli great pomp. 

It was esteemed very honourable to be named first.* Those 
who were elected consuls usually crowned tlie image of their 
ancestors with laurel** 

When one gained the Tote of a century, he was 'said Jerre 
cerUuriam, and bo» ftrre vel perdere^ to lose it i so ferre repul- 
sam^ to be rejected ; but Jkffe si{ffra^mm vel tabellum^ to vote.* 
I he magistrates created at the Comitia Centuriata were said, 
fi€i% crearif dedarari, riotimtarit did, renmdari, dtsdgmri, ro^ 
gari, &c. In creating magistrates this addition used to be made 
to denote the fulness of their right : vt qvi optima legs vvERtw, 
OPTIMO joke; KO jure, JJUO QUI OPTIMO,* 

When a law was parsed, it uas said perpersi; the centuries 
which voted for it, were said lkoem jubebe, v. rooationem acci- 
pkbk;® those who voted against it, antiquabk, vetabk, v, kok 
AcciPRRR. Lex ROflATOR, duiH fcrtur: ahbog atob, dam tollitur ; 
oKRooATun legi^ v. de lege, cum per novam legem, aliqvid veieri 
hgi detrafiitur ; suBROGATva, eum aliquid adjicittir ; oBBoOATtrR, 
cum nova lege injirrnahir.’^ Ubi duee contraries leges sunt, sem- 
jKT antiques obrogat nova, the new law invalidates the old.* 
Two clauses commonly used to be added,Jto all laws:-*-!, si 

JJUID JUS NON POIT ROGABl, UTEJUS HAOBEQE NIHIL ESSEX BOOATUM J 

-SI QUID CONTRA ALIAS LEGES EJUS LKCOS ERGO LATUM SSSET, 

UT El, QUl EAM LKOKM UOOAS8ET, IMPONE ESSEX, W'hich claUSc’’ 

(Jicero calls tbanslatitium, in the law of ( lodius against him* 
self, because it was transferred from ancient laws.**' 

'I'his sanction used also to be annexed, ne quis per tATimAM 
areogato,^^ \\%i\m exquirerc sententim per saturam, i. pas* 
dm, sine rerto ordine, by the gross or hirnp.^'^ In many lawe 
Ibis sanction was added, qui aliter vel skcits faxit v. fbcebit, 
SAGER BSTO I i* c. ut cap^k ejus, cum bonis vel familia, alieui de^ 
arum consccraretur v, sacrum csset: that it might be lawful to 
kill the transgressor with imp^ity.** 

When a law was passed, it was engraved on brass and carried 
to the treasury. It used also to be fixed up in public, in a place 
where it might be easily rend.^* HentMf, m capitoUo Ivgum esra 
liquefactu, nec verba minacia fixo esre legebantwr, Jixit leges 
pretio atque refixU, made and unmade.’* 

After the year of the city 698, when the consuls first began to 
enter on their office on the first day of .latiuary, the Comitia for 

1 Gir, Lof^p. Uiin. 1, CS<’, RhII. tL 9, 10 Cic- AM, i:i. 33. 14 undo <le plitao, i, «, 

Mur, 1. (inlt. II, 3. S Krata* in npMma l»k, 11 i. n. Mr l(>i;i*ni In irom tSn gruund, lugi 
Vvil, li, 9A Ci«, Rull. i. II. PliiU un& ronjunctini luttltis possal, 

3 I )i:. Ln'iiir, Mui. 1. ni. 13, Liv, la, 04, tlr i«buauim rorationc lit Gk. Cat. lu, 8, Otr. 

il Cir, Mur. 41. 6 Liv. k A7, hi, 19,03. nojnilua couaiUebiitui, M.i. 3 Vira. vi, 

‘J Oiita, itipi. roniiiii. lb alibi Kpht. CIr Pbil. aiii. J, 

iiiiii labi'llam vindteem 7 Ulp, A Fp«t. Snll, Jur, SO. Fauj. aii. 1. 

tuilt.s hlautiilit,, Mid bLir. ix. 3't, 13 LIv. ii, £ m,9A, Gk 

vuc.ni vivam tuliiti* 9 caimt. Balb. iL 
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their election were held about the end of July, or the heg^inninfi; 
of Augrufit, unless they were delayed by the intercession of the 
magfisUrates, or by inaasptcious omens. In the time of the first 
Punic war, the consuls entered on their office on the Ides of 
March, and were created in January or February.^ The prie- 
tors were always elect«>d after the. consuls, sometimes on the 
same day, or the day after, or at the distance of sereral days.* 
From the time of their election tiU they entered on their office 
they were called oEstoNATi. 

I'he Comitia fur enacting^ laws or for trials, might be held on 
any legal day. 


CEKTCIUEH.* 

With ropard to tl>» jiurpo*? of 
tiin S(>rviaii rti.iatiluiuMi to iin' 
part an «haro lo fho ron. 

sular f;av«ri)ment to Ihc jdt'tMn- 
ans, erfry ona i« at liberty tn 
tliiiikaskfl llkoM that It granl- 
«il theni tho ritflit of takin,'; 
in alMtioua »ad lu legislation, Is 
uiiiveriially aolciio'vricdtied, 
fiervms (aa (or tlie aaka ot 
hrevl»i [ will Call tin* lawgltrer 
in dciorilancenitli the isriiereof 
unliiimiy) would Jiuv** Uki'n tlie 
siiiiploat method nf beatowing 
thuae rights, it he had aitopted 
thn same plan wheieb) the toin- 
iiioua in feudal etair>h (tbiiUimd a 
ntation alongside o< tin* haruna, 
and had ordained Ihst all ndtiiin. 
al concerns should be brMiaht 
(hiIIi before tae niiinoil ot itie 
buighers and that (ri the cum- 
luOnalt), and that the decree ot 
the nnn ahotliil not have lores' 
wifaout the appiuvat ot Ihe 
other, and sboiiid be made null 

tiy Its rejection. Ihla was the 

fooling on wliirh the plelviaii 
tubes in ntOTlioies stood in le.a- 
tiMji to the (.nriest but it these 
t«c bo.)jea had bmn set op nvt r 
against path other troin the bc- 
giiiiiine they wobM tiaie rent 
Uie ttate asunder, toBCt'oinpliah 
the peiteil muon o( which t’l? 
centuries were devtstii by Ser 
viiis. Fur in them he I'aijoi led 
the palrbiJLiia Mul thnr rhenU 
t 'i;elherseitb lUe clnhuans, and 
uW.jg with all UiPte that new 
class of llii’ir leiluw>citi/eiia 
wjiith had aiiaen from bettnw- 
iTig ttie aoindn iraiichise on tlte 
iiiiiubitants'ml other towns the 
iimniuptils. so that nole'ily 
could in any way look iipo him. 
S(‘lt as a Ruiosh, wiliiout basing 
siiiuit jdace or other, t4iOu,;h ni¬ 
di ed it Hiii{lit utien he a *im y lo- 
siipilfiuunt one, in this great »a« 
senibly. Th" pre|Siiideriiiice, nay 
llo-wriole p'lwer In tt),( sssem- 
b.y lay w ilh the ptebs ; 'hishnw- 
ever excited no ill will, because 


I I.ir. pussjin, 
t l.tv. X, 'dSS. 
h The above reeiArks, 
lending jo aoiuo inoae 


no one was exi luded ■ and pio- 
vufced no nppoaition, orCfinae it 
dill not decido b) llseil, but stood 
on an eijiiipolse uith the eueies, 
lilts iustilutlon of (hr cento- 
lies baa llirown tbstof (hetrlbsa 
completely bilo the sbedn; and 
tbrnugh the former alone bus the 
iianie ot hmg Servius inaiiita'n- 
ed Its renown to our day a. More¬ 
over, it baa long and iimversally 
)>eru htld 1.0 be a settoM point, 
lliat this isunderslnmt with more 
eerlaiiity andacciirco) than ao|y 
other pjrt ot the Knman consli. 
tution, beraii.r it is deaertbed 
by Dinnvsius mill l.ivv, and that 
descriptinii is ci'i died in ouni- 
bora; and onl) a veiy few, who 
«:ivr more cb .u ly, haw ventured 
Id pniiiniincc, tost at iiil >'Vftila 
tlii'.tf repre-entalioiis nore not 
tiiitivl to the timea ut wbieh ue 
have a cuntenifKirari history. 
Al pieseiit this in the inaiu if iiii 
limger coiiTrsted, and, a f.r 
mure siithenlic rerEird liaving 
ritmr (o lidit, the errois eoinmnn 
to till' two historians, and tboso 
pc. uliar to eorh mm be satis 
tdrtorilv piuulrd out They 
cannot riilni of lh<'n) hsva In-en 
ai riuaiiiCed With the aicounl Cilti- 
tinned III the cummentn.'ies 
whii-i'i wore ascribed M the kimt 
hiiusi‘t Imt have wri'Uin Iron 
very ilitt'erent and V{|j{|,y defet live 
repoits. as to (..i-iWro, tho only 
reason lli»; indisposes ns 'o be¬ 
lieve his liming drawn immr 
dixU'ly fro,a tb« aitlhentic sourne, 
IS, that vruditioi ot tills sort whs 
not I > his way , > lao bis state¬ 
ments are (ixreediiiriy arrurale 
Olid triistwortliy. Thr mistakes 
of the <wn liiatorisna need not 
sur( rise ns', (nr they were not 
sjmakiug ot ail institution still 
existin'', nur oven ot one ♦hat 
hud Uma rereiiiiy changed, bat 
of what loiil long airice paatod 
away. I.'ivv says expiessly, 
(hiit it bad iiottiim; in lamiiMin 
with the roiiStituliOn of Ibf con- 
tunes in bis days, and tbii, 
moreover. Is (he very reaaoii 


why he detoribes tt, as he di^ee 
the ancient tactics, in hit ao- 
oounl nl the Lutin war. \artoiia 
oibei atutemonU tun iiinst have 
born mrrent, coiitainiiig atill 
gfOsler dlfi repaiiiira; fur Kliiiv 
takes I |U,00O assi-v to be the It. 
mit tor the property of the firft 
class, (ieUitis Itt.H.Qlitt; nuinbera 
which can nrithi i lie i'l'g.inled 
M hluodois in the numusoripK, 
nor at Bli|« in the wrilerii. 

In one pnmt both the lusta- 
r'lAas are mwtsken; cniifoiind- 
tng the burghers vrIUi the coni- 
nioiislty, iliey imagine that a 
peti) le, ill which lib thnn perloi t 
union and equalily had prevailori, 
Wiis now dtvi led into elaasea 
acrordiiig to pro,>ar(y, in such n 
luauner that .ill Ilia power Ml 
into the hands nf thn rich, 
tlioiw;li iMciimbci.il w.tb no 
slight biiidciia- Uinnistua adds 
aiiothrr nrror to Ihiv, in lunkiog 
upnn the ei.l-iefn pipjestiisn 
coofiiiiev, which h <1 tlie first 
tank in (hs- miivliluti in of >cr. 
viu«, av a timorratiuil ineiitu- 
tion. 

The piinciple of an aristocracy 
■a to rouioLiiii a pri-iect equaliiy 
Within lit oivii body. The pmir 
I’ht and oh.riiri-si nn^de of Ve¬ 
nice. info wiiosn family no uttto 
of dignity Had roc]i: toi rentu- 
rica, waa esteemed in the Kreat 
eouncit as ihe equal ot ihoais 
whose wealth and name «neir> 
lied (l.em uiih aj'loiidoiti. A 
yov'crnmeiit foi mod like the Ku- 
maii by a lai e body of luiuaee la 
a cooiplele ilemorraoj within it¬ 
self, Jimt as inurli so us that ot a 
cnnli.ii where the population is 
not nime nunirrnua; hu arislo- 
craey it is solely in its relalnm 
to the Cumiliiinslty- This W'uS 
mu, indei St ind by Uioiiyaiua and 
Livy, no chsiigo was made liy 
ItrrviuN III ihU rquaUly ot the 
ancient buri;b' rs; nis Umocrsry 
only attuned those who stood 
entiicly witli'iiif the pale of that 
bo'ly, m lluiae who ut the almost 
were attuclu'd to il, but tar Irom 


bist work hithc'to 
Mibliahed on the early 
iistiiry lit Italy and 
Itomc.-~r,tl, 


sure to norm t the er- niiui antiquities had 
rors into which Hr tullen, are extracted 
AiUin. lucoaiiniin uilli rniiti l)i» History of 
other wrilurf on Ro' Uonie, by N lobul.r, the 
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COMITIA TaiBUTA. 

In the Coniitia Tributa the people voted divided into tribes, ac¬ 
cording to their regiont^ or wards.^ 

The name of tribes was derived either from their original 
number, three,^ or from paying tribute,^ or, as others Ibink^ 
from T^tTTUi, tcrti^ pars tribus apud Athenienses, Moiice rj/w- 
'jrvsf unde tribus. 

The iii^t three tribes were called RAMNRMaRs or liarnmSf ta- 
TiKxsKs or I’Uiemes, .and i.ockbi£b. The first tribe was named 
from Romulus, and included (he Roman citizens uho occupied 
the Palatine hill; the second from Titus Tatius, and included' 
the .Sabines, who possessed the Capitoiine hill; and the third 
from one Lucumo a Tuscan, or rather from the grove * wbitrh 
Romulus turned into a s.*ihctuary,^ and included ail foreigners 
except tlie Sabines. Each of these tribei^ had at first its own 
tribune or comiaander,'^ and its own augur. 

I'nrquinius Priscos doubled the number of tribes, retaining 
the same names; so that they were called Eamnenses primi and 
Uamnenscs secuudi, av posteriores ^ &c7 
Rut as the jMcerds' in a short time greatly exceeded the rest 
ill number, Servius Tullius introduced a new arrangement, and 
distributed the citizens into tribes, not according to their ex¬ 
traction, but from their local situation. He divided the city 
into four regions or wards, called falatixa, sitbuhracia, collina, 
and csQUiUNA, the inhabitants of which constituted as many 
tribes, and had their names from the wai'ds which they inhabit' 
ed. No one w^as permitted to remove from one ward to another, 
that the tribes might not be confounded.® On which aiM^ount 
certain persons were appointed to take an account wliere every 
one dwelt, also of tlieir age, fortune, These were cAiled 
city tribes,® and their number always remained the same. Ser- 


rartnitng in the k&iun rqnali* 

Tfii^ kSx (■•jnostilun rpiitnrica 
l>y Lt Tiirquimu) 
wfii* iiii.’or}inriitfd tjr tSorviua 
ir *0 iiiKcumitin, andriK't’i'VPil Die 
iiioup ol the six iunr3^U;s« 
tliut ib(‘s<> ionipri««J all the ixi 
ti i> t<ins' Kinuuit whnm it cennnt 
III* ('imeeivnil thnt in this ronsU* 
tiition, any More than In the 
".iilii'r, thtur esisteil wijr ( 1 |*> 
iinrtliin adapted to the scale oF 
llicir piuporty. Livy, though he 
Uii(;nl that the sixcenliules bad 
bri»i Ltsitfiiteil by Tarqainius, 
mihvi a iwrlcrlly corrett dm- 
(iiutioo la ti.roil them anil the 
twiilvB whicji were added by 


S>rviu*, Out of the pilncipHt 
ui"ii ii, the atntp, ee he sajs ; hu 
01 ^.'hl to have said in Dm onm* 
III innlty : lor the pstrn ijiiis wore 
111 'he MS siiifra/iA, nor can any 
ol iheni lisve liet>ii sdiniUmi into 
the tnel 1 e oentuiles. Utonysius 
thereFoiii .hnuld liavo cundned 
hmisrll to these twelve ceutu- 
riee, u hen he cotti'eiTOd Ihet Uie 
knifhls svero I'hosen bySeivins 
out Ilf the richest iliid tnOtl lUus- 
ti ioue iemilies t which noth'ii he 
ettrjlds toeli the eighteeni for 
the jiatrli lAiis, who aoqoestiuin- 
ably US a body were the richest 
as well .IB the leading men in 
the scute, hud uU al them nlsces 
in Ihu six stiaragis by burin and 


lie oenh thuwah pnrlietiler iltdi- 
vjdnals i.inuii|!; them Oiii-ht hap* 
(len tti be exeemhuiily tuior. 

1 bo prevalent opinion, that 
the ei{ne«tiiun rank train llie he* 
ginu ng was essentially eonnoet- 
tsl with git'ui wealth, and yet 
that sil liiir knights wen, litr' 
liished vrllU horses by thesute. 
end had_ a yearly reat aasignea 
for their keefilitg, not only 
chaiges lh« Ritutan laws with 
absurdity and injustiun, but aUo 
overlooks l.ivy’e oKyn-sa re¬ 
mark, which liihows ckiae upon 
hi» aoooiiut nf the advantagtui 
enjoyed by the knigUta, that all 
thviw liiirdt-iis wete shitted iruBi 
the yooi iJiaiu the rich. 


1 es rei.ionibiis Pt locii, 3 a tributo, Liv. u 43. .4'n. v'di. hkH 7 Lir. a, 6.1.3U, 

A. G> II, XV. d7. 4 alum. <S trlhuiius Vel prirfee- 8 Dliiny. iv, 14. 

£ B uuniero tcruorio, ft itsylum retelU, V'lig. tua, 01ony.lv. ll. U tribua urhAnoa 
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vita ftt the vsain« time divided the Roman territory into fifteen 
parts (some say sixteen, and some seventeen), which were called 
country tribes.^ 

In the year of the city 358, the number of tiibes was made 
tvventy>one, y V* ii. 31. Here, for the hrsttime, Livy directly 
talies notU^s of the number of tribes, although he alludes to the 
original institution of three tribes, x, 6. Dionysius says, that 
^^rvios instituted thirty-one tribes. But in tlie trial of Corio- 
lanus, he only mentions twenty-one as having voted.^ 

The number of tribes was afterwards increased on account of 
the addition of new citizens at different times, to thirty-fire, 
which number continued to the end of the republic.^ 

After the admission of the Italian states to the freedom of the 
city, eight or ten new tribes are said to have been added, but 
this was of short continuance; for they were all soon distributed 
among tiie thirty-five old tribes. 

For a considerable time, a(;«x>rdiiig to the institution of Ser- 
vius Tullius, a tribe was nothing elso hut the inhabitants of a 
certain region or 9 uarter iu the city cur country ; but afterwards 
this was altered; and tribes came to be reckoned parts not of 
the city or country, but of the staie.^ Then every one leaving 
ilie city tribes, wished to be ranked among the rustic tribes. 
This w<is occasioned chiefly by the fondness of the ancient Ro- 
nmns for a country life, and from the power of the censors, who 
could institute new tribes, and distribute the citizens, both old 
and new, into whatever tribes they pleased, without regard to 
the place of their habitation. But on this subjeil writers are 
not agreed. In the year 449, Q. Fabius separated the meaner 
sort of people from ail the tribes through which they had been 
dis^oersed by Appius (jlaudius, and included them in the four 
city tribes.* Among these wei’e ranked all those whose fortunes 
were below a certain valuation, oiled raoLKTARii; and those 
who had no fortune at all, capjtk cknsi.** From this time, and 
perhajw before, tlie four city tribes began to be esteemed less 
honourable tbun the thirty-one rustic tribes; and some of the 
latter seem to have been thought more honourable than others. 
Hence when the censrn^ judged it proper ti* degrade a cJtizcn, 
they removed him from a more honourable to a less honourable 
tribe and whoever convided any one of bribery, upon trial, 
obtained by law as a reward, if he diose, the tribe of the person 
condemnetL” 

The rustic tribes had their names from some idace *, os, tri- 
htis Anieiisis, Ariiiensis, I'luvia, C'rustuniina, Faierina, Lemin- 
nia, 3It)ecia, Pomptiiia, Quirina, Uomilia, Scaptia, &c.: or from 

1 tribu^ ruittcat, Dioay S fjiv. vi. 5- v)l. 15, Llv, 1. IS Got]-svl. 10. 

iv. 15. fill. 17< Ik, 2I|. k. 9. 4 nun uriii*, ted ciriU' 7 Iribu morobtnt. 

H itmt. vii. 64, the nmn- Kmt ti«. IjiV. xk'ui. tis. Clr, Btlb. db. I’ihi. 

bi!r of LWjf, VIII, 64. Ill, Am , Cic Ven, i. I. 6 J.iv. ix, 40. svil 0. 
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Kome noble family; as, Aimilia, Claudia, Olueniia, Ccmelia, 
Fabia, Horatia, Julia, Minucia, Papina, Sergio, Tm*entiiia, Vo- 
turia, &C. 

Sometimes the name of one’s tribe is added to the name of a 
person, as a surname; thus, L. Albius Sex. F. Quirina, M. Up- 
piuB, M. F. Terentina.* 

The Comitia Tribute began first to be held two years after 
the creation of the tribunes of the people, A. U. 263, at the 
Urial of Corlolanus.^ But they were more frequently assembled 
after tlie year 282, when the Publilian law was passed, that the 
plebeian magistrates should be created at the ComiUa Tribute.^ 

'Jlie Comitia 'Iributa were hold to create magistrates, to elect 
certain priests, to make laws, and to hold trials. 

At the Comitia Tributa were created all the inferior city ma- 
gislrntec, as the rndiles, both curulc and plebeian, tlie tribunes 
of the commons, quaestors, &r,; all the provincial magistrates, 
ns the proi:on$uls, pi'opraaors, &c. also conimissioiiei^ for set¬ 
tling colonies, &<*. ; the poutifex maxmuSy and after the year 
650, the other pontifices, augurafi, fcciales, &c. by tlte Domitiari 
law,* For before that, the inferior priests were all chosen by 
their respecti\^o colleges.* But at the election of the ponfiftx 
maxtmuSf and the other priests, what was singular, only $e%'eii- 
(een tribes were chosen by lot to vote, and a majority of them, 
namely nine, determined the matter.^ 

The laws passed at these Comitia were called tlebiscita,^ 
w hich at first only bound the plebeians, but after the year 30(1, 
the wliole Bomnn people.® 

PLbiscita were lunde about various things; as about making 
peace, about granting the freedom of the city, about ordering a 
triumph when it w;is refused by the senate, about bestowing 
c<»iuniand on generals on the day of their triumph, about ab¬ 
solving from the laws, which in later times the senate assumed 
as ils prerogative.** 

'I'here w ere no capital trials at the Comitia Tributa; these 
were held only at the Centuriala : but about imposing a (iiie.*** 
And if any one accused of a capital crime did not appear on 
the day of trial, the "i ributa Comitia were sufficient to decree 
banishment against hiin.^* 

All those niiglii vote at the ('omitia Tributa who had the full 
right of Boman citizens, whether they dwelt at Home or not. 
i'or every one was ranhed in some tribe, in which he had a 
right to vote.*” Some had two tribes; one in which they were 
born, and another either by right of adoption, as Augustus had 

I I'ic. Ciiiiit. (i, Fjtn l.iliwiiliii. 8 Liv. iii fl-''. ersf urivit p'ei)*. 1 

Till 8 Mi. iv. ][6. G Cic. lliiil li. ?. i.iv xkhmI. 10, lii GH. «xM.ii.xTT ‘t. 

li OiQny. vii. S!). 7 quo) )ili<bt >iuii HiiSVa- kxT(. 'Jl. Ak. Cic. 12 Iiiv> aJv. 1&. 

J Iiiv.'ll. £i(i, ('10 iiiun pHtTiliiin jos> i'or. 

1 Suet. Ner. li. iit, t<lelie>ii leuijiAtiattt 10 l<)v. tv. 41. 

0 a culleijiii auiit CO'0]K riiti«nu Fest. 'i ><1 ut justumatiliuni 
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tbd Fabian and Scaptian tribes^^ or as a rewm^d for accaiing 
onft of bribery,* 

At the Cotnitia Tributa the votes of all the citiaens were of 
equal force, and therefore the patricians hardly ever attended 
them. On whidi account, as some think, they are said to hard 
been entirely excluded from them.^ But about this writers are 
not aj^eed. 

Tile Consiitia for creating tribunes and plebeian sediles, wei'e 
held by one of the tribunes to whom toot charge was given, 
eltlier by lot or by the consent of his colleagues;^ but for creat¬ 
ing curuie aitdiles and other interior magistrates, by the consul, 
dictator, or military tribunes; for electing priests, by Uie consul 
only.* 

The Coinitia Tributa for passing laws and for trials, ^vere held 
by the consuls, prmtors, or tribunes of the commons. When 
the consul was to hold them, be by his edict summoned the 
whole Roman people; but Uie tribunes summoned only tlte ple¬ 
beians.^ Hence they are sometimes called i^omilia poputi^ and 
sometimes comiUvm plebU: in the one, the phrase was popuius 
Jmsit; in the other, plebs scivit. But this disliuotion is not 
always obsoiwed. 

The Comitia Tributa for electing magistrates were usually 
held in the Campus Martius,^ but for passing laws and for trials 
commonly in the forum; sometimes in the t'apitol, and some¬ 
times in the circus Flamimu>t^ aocioutly called prata FluuiiniOf 
or circus ApoUimns^ where idso Q, b'urius, the poulifex niaxi- 
mus, held the Comitia for electing the tribunes of the commons, 
after ttie expulsion of the Ueceiin iri.'’ In the forum there were 
separate places for each tribe imu’ked out with ropes,® 

In the Campus Wartius, (’iwro proposed building, in Cawar’s 
name, marble enclosures^® for holding tlie Comitia Tributa,^‘ 
which work was pi'evented by various causes, and at lust entirely 
dropped upon the breaking out of the civil wars; but it was 
afterwards exe<;uted by Agiippa.’* 

The vsame formalities almost w ere gpbsen ed in summoning 
and holding the Comitia Tributa as in the other Comitia, only 
it WAS not requisite for them to have Uie authority of the senate, 
or that the auspices should be taken. But if Uiere had been 
thunder or lightning,^® they could not be held that day. For it 
was a constant rule from the beginning of the republic, aovK 
FULCiENTE CUM popuLo Aul NEFAs ESSE. ComitUiTum holum vUium 
LSt Jttlmen}* 

The Comitia Tributa for eler>ting magistrates, after the year 
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596, were lieW the en4 of July or the heg'lnning of-Au» 
^usl; for eleciting priests, when there was a vacancy, and ior 
laws and trials, on all comltiol days. 

Julius Caesar first abridged the liberty of the Comitia. He 
shared the right of creating magistrates w ith the people; so 
that, except tiie competitors for the consulship, whose choice he 
solely determined himself, the people chose one half, and he 
nominated ^ the other. This he did by billets dispersed through 
the several tribes to this effect, c visa n dictator ildi tbirdi. ("om- 

MBNDO VOBIS ILLDM, ET ILIiDM, UT VESTBO SUFFRAGIO SUA« DIONITA- 

TBM trnbaxt.^ Augustus restored this manner of ^election after 
it had been dropped for some time, during the civil wara which 
followed (jassar’s deaUi.^ 

Tiberius deprived the people altogether of the right of elec¬ 
tion, and assuming the nomination of tlio consuls to himself, he 
pretended to refer the clioico of the other magistrates to the se¬ 
nate, but in fact determined the wiiole according to his own 
pleasure.* Caligula attempted to restore the right of voting to 
the people, bnt witliout any permanent effect.^ The Uomitia, 
however, were still for form's s»ke retained. And tlie magi¬ 
strates, whether iiominatod by the senate or the prince, appeared 
in the Campus Martitis, attended by their friends and exmnec- 
tions, and were appointed to their omce bjrthe people with the 
usual solemnities. 

But the method of <*ippointingmsgi8trn(es under the emperors 
seems to be involved in uncertainty,^ as indeed Tacitus himself 
acknowledges, pnrtic^ulnrly with respect to the consuls.® JSome- 
times, especially under good enijmrors, tlie same freedom of 
caiivasHiug was allowed, and the same arts practised to insure 
success, as under the republic.’^ Trajan restrained the infamous 
largesses of candidates by a law against bribery;^® and by or¬ 
daining tliat no one should be admitted to sue for an office, who 
bad not a third part of his fortune in land, which greatly raised 
the value of estates in ltaly.“ When the right of creating inagi- 
strntes was transferred to the senate, it at first appointed them 
by open votes,but the noise and disorder which this sometimes 
occasioned, made the senate in the time of Trajan adopt the 
iikelhod of balloting, which also was found to be attended with 
■iiconveniences, which Pliny says il«e emperor atone could 
rernedy.^'^ Augustus followed the mode of Julius Cicsar at the 
(.'omitia, although 3}«(:.£enas, whose counsel be chiefly foll<»wed, 
advised him to take this power altogether from the people.^* As 
often as he attended at the election of iiiagistrates, went round 
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ttie tribes, with the candidates whom he recommended,^ imd 
solidted the votes of tiie people in the usual manner. He him¬ 
self gave bis vote in his own tribe, as any other citiaen.* 


HOMAN MAGISTRATEa 

Dltl'rBIlSNT FORMS OF OOVBRKMBKT, AND DIFFERENT 
MAGISTRATES AT DIFFERENT TIMES. 

Rome was at first governed by kings : but Tarquin tiie 7th king 
being expelled for bis tyranny, A, U. 244, the regal govern- 
meiit was abo'lislied, .ind two supreme magistrates were annually 
created in place of a king, called consuls. In dangerous cuii- 
jj^unctures, a DICTATOR was created uith abso]u|e aulbority; and 
when there was a vacancy of magistrates, an intkjibex was ap¬ 
pointed to elect new ones. 

In the year of the city SOI, or according to others^ 302, in 
place of consuls, ten men ^ wore chosen to draw up a body of 
laws.* Rut their power lasted only two years; and the consular 
government pas again restored. 

As the consuls were at firtkl chosen only from the patricians, 
aud the plebeians wished to partake of that dignity ; after great 
contests it was at last deterniiued, A. U. 310, that, instead of 
consuls, six supreme magistrates should be annually (Tented, 
three from the patricians, and three from Uie plel»einns, who 
wei’e called militart tribunes.® 'I'hero were not, lioweier, 
always six tribunes chosen ,* sometimes only three, smii<*ti»ics 
four, and sometimes even eight,* Nor was one half always 
chosen from the patricians, and another half from the plebeians. 
They were, on the contrary, usually ail patricians, seldom the 
contrary.^ For upwards of seventy years, sometimes (xmsuls 
were created, and sometimes military tribunes, as the influence 
of the patricians or plebeians was superior, or the public exi¬ 
gencies required ; till at last the plebeians prevailed A. IJ. 367, 
that one ui the consuls should be chosen from their order, and 
afterwards that both consuls might he plebeians; which, how¬ 
ever, was rarely the case, but the contrary. From this time the 
sujweme power remained in the hands of tlie consuls till the 
usurpation of tfyila, A. li. 672, who, having vanquished tJie 
party of Mariui^, assumed to himself absolute authority, under 
the title of dictator, an office which had been disused above 120 
years. Rut S)lla having voluntarily resigned his power in less 
than three years, the consular authority was again restored, and 
continued hll .luHus Ca‘sar, having defeated Foinpey at the 
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batile of PharsaliB, and having subdued the rest of his oppo- 
neiitSy ill imitation of Sylla, caused himself to be created per¬ 
petual dictator, and oppressed the liberty of his countiy, A, (/« 
706. After this, the consular authority ivas nerer again com¬ 
pletely restored. It was indeed attempted, after die murder of 
Co^oi' in the seiiate'house on the Ides of March, A. U. 710, by 
Ilrutus and Cassius and the other conspirators; but M. Anto- 
ulus, who desired to rule in Csesar’s room, prevented it. And 
Hirtius and Pansn, the consuls of the following year, being slain 
at Alutino, Octavius, w'ho was afterwards called Augustus, An¬ 
tony, and JLepidus shared between them tlie provinces of Uie 
republic, and exercised absolute power under tlie title of thium- 
VIni reipuhlioB amdiiimidm. 

"J’he combination betw'een Pompey, C’sesar, and Crassus, com¬ 
monly cniled the hrst triumvirate, which was formed by the 
contrivance of Caesar, in tlie consulship of Metelius and Afra- 
niiis, A. U. is justly reckoned the original cause ’^of this 
revolution, and of nil the calamities attending it. For the Ro¬ 
mans, by submitting to their usurped authority, showed that 
they were prepared for seinitude. It is the spirit of a nation 
alone which can preserve liberty. When that is sunk by gene¬ 
ral corruption of morals, laws are but feeble restraints against 
the entToachinents of power. Julius Cassoc would never have 
attempted what he effected, if he liad not perceived the character 
of the Roman people to be favourable to his designs. 

After the overthrow of Brutus and i lassius at tlie battle of 
Philippi, A. U. 71'^, Augustus, on a slight pretext deprived 
I>epidus of his command, and having vanquished Antony in a 
sen-fight at Aetiuin, iiecame sole master of the Homan empire, 
A. U. 7'2% and ruled it for man^y years under Uie title of phincb 
or EMPKHOB.® The liberty of Home was now entirely extin- 
guisiied; and although Augustus ende<'ivoui-ed to establish a 
civil monarchy, the governuient perpetually tended to a military 
despotism, equally fauil to the characters and happiness of pcince 
and people. 

In the beginning of the republic, the consuls seem to have 
been the only slated magistrates; bui os they, being engaged 
almost in cnntinual wars, could not properly attend to civil 
afiaii's, various otlier magistrates were appointed at different 
times, praetors, censors, a‘dilcs, tribunes of the coininons, he.* 
Under the emperors various new magistrates were instituted. 

OK MAGISTUATES IN GENERAL. 

A MAciisTRATE IS a persoii invested with public authority.^ Tlte 
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office of a magistrate in the Boman republic was different from 
Hhat it is anumg us. '1 be Homans hod not the same discrinii- 
nation betwixt public employments that we have. 'liie same 
person might regulate the police of the city, and direct the 
atfulrs of the empire, propose laws, and execute them, act us a 
judge or a priest, and command an arniy.^' The civil authority 
of a magistrate was called magistratus or potestas^ fats judicative 
power jurisdiciiOj and his military command imperium. An¬ 
ciently iUl magistrates who had the command of an army were 
called pa.i,TORKs.* 

Maoistratus either signifies a magistrate, as magistratm ju9* 
nit; or a magistracy, as Titio magistrattis datus est.^ fcso, potfs- 
TAS, as habere potestateniy gerere potentates^ esse in v. cum potes* 
tate^ to bear an office; GaSioritm essft potestaSj to he niagistJrate 
of Uabii.^ MAGiSTRATus was properly a civil magistrate or ma¬ 
gistracy in the city ; and potkstas in the provinces.^ But this 
distinction is not always observed.^ 

Wlien a magistrate was invested with military ccmimand by 
the people, for the people only could do it, he was said cmc in 
V. cutH impefio, in ju^to v. summo imperio. So, magistratits tt 
iniperia captre, to enjoy offices civil and military.** But we 
fiiAl esse in imperio^ simply for esse comulem ; '•* and all those 
magistrates were said habere imj)erium^ who held great auUio- 
rity and pov^er,^'* as the diictators^ consuls, and praitors. MeiUMi 
they were said to do any thing pro impetio ; whereas the 
inferii/r n^agistrates, the tribunes of the coranmns, the fedites, 
and quipstors, were said esse sine impetio^ and to act only pro 
poiestale^' Sometiuies potest an and impenum are joined, thus 
togatus in reptiblka cmn potestate imperwque vresatus * 

DIVISION OF MAGISTRATES. 

'I’he Homan magistrates were variously divided j into ordinary 
and extraordinary, greater and less, curule and not curule; also 
piitriciun and plebeian, <uiy and provincial magistrates. 

'i'tie MAGisTRAtus ORDiNARii wctfi tlioso w'lio wcro created at 
s lied times, and were constantly in the republic; the extbaor- 
DlNABil not so. 
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llie MAOTfTKAtus MAJOEB8 wero those who had what wore 
railed the greater auspices.^ The magistratm mcgores or^marw 
were the cunsuls, prsetors, and censors, who were created at the 
(^oinitia Oenturiata: the extravrdinarU were the dictator, the 
master of the horse,* the interrex, the priefect <rf the city, &c. 

The WAOisTHATvs MiKOEES oROiNAnu woro the tribunes of the 
commons, the lediles, and quaestors; axTaAoanmABii, tiie pi'ds- 
lectus annoMB^ duumviri navales^ &c. 

The MAoiSTBATCs cuRULKs woro those who had the right of 
using the sella cumlis or chair of state, namely, the dictator, tlie 
consuls, preetors, censors, and curule sediles All the rest, who 
had not that riglit were called non curules.^ Tlie sella curulis 
was anciently made of irory, or at least adorned with ivory; 
hence Horace calls it curule ebur.^ The magistrates sat on it in 
their tribunal, on all solemn occasions. 

In the beginning of the republic, the magistrates were chosen 
only from the patricians, but in process of time also froni tlie 
plebeians, except the interrex alone.^ The plebeian magistrates 
were the mdiles and tribunes of the commons. 

Anciently there was no certain age fixed for enjoying the 
difi'erent offices.* A law was first made for this purpose ^ by L. 
V'iilius (<»r li, Julius), a tribune of the commons, A. U. 573, 
w hence his family got the surname of ankalk, alUiough tliero 
seems to have been some regubition abofit that matter formerly.* 
What was the year fixed for enjoying each office is nut fully as* 
certained.* It is certain that the pra*torship used to be enjoyed 
two years after the aedileship, and that the 4.‘ld was the yeai 
fixed for the consulship.** If wo are to judge from (.’icero, who 
frequently boasts tliat he liad enjoyed every office in its proper 
year,‘* the years appointed for the diJferent oflicos by the lex 
rdlia were, for the quiestorsliip tliirty>one, for the aedileship 
li)irty*seveti, for the prmtorship forty, and for the consulship 
f<»rty-three. Hut even under the republic popular citteens were 
freed from these restric.tions,*“ and the emperoi's granted that 
indulgence to whomsoever they pleased, or the senate to gra 
toy them. The lex annaliSf however, was still observed.** 

It was ordained by the law of Romulus, that no one should 
enter on any office, unless the birds should give favourable 
omens.*** And by the coknruan law, made by Sulla, A. U. 673, 
that a certain order should be observed in obtaining prefer¬ 
ments; that no one should be prmtor before being qumstor, nor 
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ooltsul before being pmtor; nor fihonld enjoy tJie same offiee 
within ten years, nor tno diderent offices in the same year.^ 
But tliese regulations also were not strictly observed. 

All magistrates were obliged, within live days after entering 
on their office, to swetu* that they would observe the laws;^ and 
after the expiration of their office, they might be brought to a 
trial if tliey had done any thing amiss.^ 

KINGS. 

Bomb was at first governed by kings, not of absolute power nor 
hereditary, but limited and elective. U'hey had no legislative 
authority, and could neither make ^var nor peace without the 
concurren(x> of the senate and people.* 

Tiie kings of Home were also priests, and hod the chief di¬ 
rection of sacred tilings, as among the Greeks.^ 

The badges of the kings were the trabea^ i. e. a white rohe 
adorned witli stripes of purple, or the tor/a prmiexta^ a white 
robe fringed with purple, a golden crown, an ivory sceptre, the 
sdla and twehe lictovs, with the^scesand secnres, i. e. 

carrying each of them a bundle of rods, with an axe stuck in 
the middle of them. 

'I'he badges of the Roman magistrates w^ere borrowed from 
the Tuscans.** According to I’liny, Uoniultis used only the tra- 
hea. TTie ioija prcetexta was introduced by TuHus Hostilius, 
and also the Uttm clnvns, after be had contjuered the Tuscans.^ 
T'lie regal government subsisted at Romo for 243 years under 
seven kings, Romulus, Nuimi Rompilius, Tullus Hostilius, 
Ancus Marcius, L. Tarqiiinius Priscus, iServius 'I'uUius, and L. 
Tarquinius suniatned superbus from his behaviour; all of whom, 
except the last, so reigned, that they are justly thought to have 
laid the foundations of the Roman gi-eatiiess.® Tarquin, being 
universally detested for his tyranny and cruelty, was expelletl 
tile city w’itli his wife and family, on account of the violence 
ottered by his son Sextus to Lucretia, a noble lady the wife of 
Collaliuus. 'I'his revolution was brought about chiefly by means 
of L. Junius Bratus. The haughtiness and cruelty of Tarquin 
inspired the Romans with the greatest aversion to rega 1 govern¬ 
ment, which they retained ever afterwards. Hence regie Ja-- 
certif to act tyrannicaffy, regii spiritus^ regia mperhia, &c. 

T’lie next in rank to tfie king was tlie tribunus, or pr.es kctus 
CELEUUM. ivho cr>miuanded the horse under the king, as after¬ 
wards the magister tquitum did under the dictator. 
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Wlieii there wa« a mcancy in the throtne,' which happened 
for a whole year after the death of Homulos^ on account of a 
dispute betwixt the Homans and Sabines, about the choice of a 
successor to him, the senators shared the government amon^ 
themselves. They ap|>ointed one of their number oho should 
have the chief direction of affairs, with the title of imterrkx, 
and all the ensigns of royal dignity, for Hie space of five diws; 
after him another, and then another, till a king was created.^ 

Afterivards under the republic, an interrex was created to 
hold the elections Avhen there was no consul or dictator, which 
happened either by their sudden death, or when the tribunes 
of tlie commons hindered the elections by their intercession.^ 

ORDINARY MAQISTRATES. 

1. CONSOLS. 

I. FIRST CRBATION, DIFFERENT NAMES, AND BADGES, OF CONSULS. 

After the estpulsion of the kings, A. IJ. 244', two supreme ma¬ 
gistrates were annually created with emaal authority ; that they 
might restrain one another, and not become insolent by the 
length of their command.* 

'I'hey were anciently called pr ?{tore8, also imperatobes, or 
JUDiCEs,® afterwards coNstri.KS, either from their rxinsulting for 
tlie good of the state,^ or from consulting the senate ^ and peo¬ 
ple,^ or from their acting as judges.** From their possessing 
supreme command the Greeks called them'TIIATOI. If one 
of the consuls died, another was substituted *** in his room for 
the rest of the year; but he could not hold the Coniitm for 
electing new c-onsuU.^^ 

'Hie insignia of the consuls were the same with those of the 
kings, except the crown; namely, the toga preierta^ sella cu~ 
rulis, the si^eptre or itrory stafii*'* and twelve lictors with the 
fasres and secures. 

Within the city the lictors went before only one of the con¬ 
suls, and tliat comnioidy for a month alternately.*** A public 
servant, called acemstis, went before the other consul, and the 
lu-tors followed; which custom, after it had been long disused, 
.Julius Capssar restored in his first consu^iip. He who way 
eldest, or liad most children, or who was nrst elected, or had 
most suflVages, had the /iiefccs first.** According to Dionysius,** 
the lictors at first went before both consuls, and were restricted 
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to one of them by the law of Valerius Popiicolo. Vie read in 
Livy, of 24 lictor^ attending the consuls,' but this must be un* 
lierstood without the city. 

2. POWER OP THE CONSUl^S. 

As the consuls at first had almost the same badges with the 
kings, so they had nearly the same power.'' But Valerius;, 
r^led POPHCOI.A,® took away the atcuria fnim the faaces* i. e. 
he took from the consuls the power of life and death, and only 
left them the right of scourging, at least within the city; for 
without the city, when inves^d with military command, they 
still retained the securcSf i. e. tlie right of punishing capibilly.'' 

When tlie consuls commanded did'erent armies, each of them 
hud tlie ya'A'Cr.'! and secures ; but when they both commanded the 
same anny, they commonly had them for a day alternately,® 
Poplic.o’la likewise made a law, granting to every one the 
liberty of appealing from the consiUvS to the people; and that no 
magistrate should be permitted to punish a Homan citizen who 
thus apjwsaled; whi<‘.h law was aflerivards once and again re¬ 
newed, and always by persons of the Valerian family. But this 
privilege was also enjoyed under the kings.^ 

l*opiicola likewise ordained, that when the consuls came into 
an assembly of the people, the Uctors should lower the /rwcesr in 
token of respect, and also that wluu'ver iLsurped an office with¬ 
out the coiiMUit of the people might be slain with impunity.® 
Hut the power of the consuls was chiefly diminished by the 
ci'cntioii of the tribunes of the commons, who had a right to 
give a negative to all their proceedings." IistiU, however, the 
power of the conbuis was very groat, aiul the consulship was 
considei'etl as the summit of all popular pie ferment,'® 

i’he consuls were at the head of the whole republic," All 
the other magistrates were stibject to them, ex^sept the tribunes 
of the commons. I'iiey assembled the people and the senate, 
laid before them what they pleased, and executed their decrees, 
'i'he laws which they proposed and got passed, were commonly 
called by their name. They received all letters from tlie go¬ 
vernors of provinces, and from foreign kings and states, and 
gave audience to omha&sadors. The year was named after them, 
cs it used U> be at Atliins from one of the Archons,*^ 'I'bus, M. 
Tullio Cicerone et L. Antonio conmlihus, marked the 61>(»th 
year of Home. Hence numtrare multm conanJes^ for nwnett.'* 
Bis jam pern tibi consul tnyesimus instat , you are near sixty 
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years old.^ And the consols were said apertre annum, fastos* 
gve resemre? 

He who had tnost suffrages was called cbnsnn priob, and his 
noiue was marked first in the calendar.^ He had also Uie^scss 
firsts and usually presided at Uie election of magistrates for the 
next year, 

livery body went out of the wny, uncovered their heads, dis¬ 
mounted from horseback, or rose up to tlie consuls as they pass¬ 
ed by.* If any one failed to do so, and the consul took notice 
of it, he was said to order the lictor animadvkrtkrk.* Acilius 
the consul ordered the curule chair of Lucullus tiie prtetor to be 
broken in pieces, when lie was administering justice, because 
h« had not risen up to him when passing by.® When a,praetor 
happened to meet n consul, his liters always lowered their 
fasces,’ 

In the time of war the consuls possessed supreme command. 
They levied soldiers, and provided what was necessary for their 
support 'lliey appointed the military tribunes, or tribunes of 
llie legions, (in part; for part was uealed by the people,)^ tlie 
centurions, and other officers.** 

The consuls had command over the provinces,^® and could, 
when authorized by Uie senate, call persons from thence to 
Rome,’* and purtisli them.*^ 'J hey were of ^o great authority, 
that kings, and foreigti nations, in alliauce tvith the republi*;, 
were c.onsidered to he under their protection.*'* 

lo dangerous conjunctures the consuls were armed with abso¬ 
lute power by the solemn decree of the senate, ut vidkhent, vel 
DAKKNT OPERAM, &c.** Ill aiiy sudden tumult or sedition, Uie 
citusiils called the citizens to anus in this form : yui rempurlicau 

SALVAM KSSK VKLIT, ME SKgUATUR.*^ 

I’nder ilie einperoi’S the power of ilie consuls was reduced to 
a mere shadow ; their office then only was to consult tlie se¬ 
nate, and lay before them the ordinances*® of the emperors, to 
uppoint tutors, to luaimmit slaves, to let the public taxes, whidi 
had forinevly belonged to the censors, to exhibit certain pub¬ 
lic games and shows, whicli they also sometimes did under the 
republic,*'’ to mark the year by their name, &c. They retained, 
however, the badges of the ancient (Consuls, and even greater 
cMernal pomp. For tliey wore the toga picta or palmata, and 
had their faseta wreathed with laurel, whifch used formerly to 
he done only by those who triumphed. They also added the 
secuTis to the 
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3. DAY ON W0ICH CON8V1.S BNTBRRO ON THSIB QFVICB. 

In the be^inuin^ of the republic, the consuls entered on their 
office at dirtbrent times; at first, on the 23d or 2‘J(th of Febru¬ 
ary,^ the day on which Tarquiii was said to have been expelled,* 
which was held as a festival, and called RROiruaiuM;^ after¬ 
wards, on the first of August,^ which was at that time the begin¬ 
ning of the year, i. e. of the consular, not of the civil year, 
which always began with January.* In tlie time of the decem¬ 
viri, on the fifteenth of May,® About fifty yeni*s after, on the 
15th of December.’ Then on the 1st of July,** which continued 
till near the beginning of the second Punic war, A. I/. 530, 
when the day came to iw the 15th of March.* At last, A. IJ, 
5;)8 or it was trfiusferred to the 1st of January," which 
continued to be tlie day ever after.^ 

After this the consuls were usually elected about the end of 
July or the beginning of August. P’roin their election to the 
Jst of January, when they entered on their office, tliey were 
Cc'illed CONSULRS DKsioNATi; and whatever they did in public 
ntfairs, they were said to do it by their authority, not by their 
power.^^ They might, however, propose edicts, and do several 
other thiii^ pertaining to their office.** Among other honours 
paid to them, they were always first asked their opinion in tlie 
senate.** Tlie interval was made so long, that they might have 
time to become acquainted with what pertained to their office; 
and that inquiry might be made, whether they had gained their 
election by bribery. If they were convicted of that crime upon 
trial, they were deprived of the consulship, and their couuMjti- 
tors, who accused them, were nominated in their place.**' They 
w^ere also, besides being fined, declared incapable of bearing 
any office, or of coming into the senate, by the Calpurnian and 
other laws, as happened to Autronius and fc'ylla." Cicero made 
the punishment of bribery still more severe by tlie 'lullmn Jaw, 
which he passed by the authority of the senate, with tlie addi¬ 
tional penalty of a ten years’ exile.*** 

The first time a law was proposed to the people concerning 
bribery was A. IJ. 397, by C. ritlilius, a tribune of the com¬ 
mons, by the authority ot the senate.*'* 

(hi the 1st of January, the sonnte and people waited on the 
new consuls**** at their houses, (which in nftertimes was called 
okficium)^* whence being conducted with great pomp, which was 
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cr.lied PROCESSUS consularis, to the Capitol, they offered op 
their vonV Aod sacrificed each of them an ox to Jupiter; and 
then be^nn their oflice,^ by holding the senate, consultinj^ it 
about the appointment of the l>atin holidays, and about other 
tlUng^s concerning’ religion.^ Within fSve days they n-ere 
obliged to swear to observe the laws, as they bad done when 
elected.^ And in like manner, when they resigned their office, 
they assembled the people, and made a speech to them about 
what they had performed in their consulship, and swore that 
they hud done nothing against tlte laws. Jiut any one of the 
tribunes might hinder them from making n speech, and only 
permit them to swear, »s the tribune JVletelhis did to t'icero,’ 
whereupon Cicero instantly swore wiUi a loud voice, that he 
had saved the republic and the city from ruin ; which liie whole 
Homan people confirmed with a shout, and with one voice cried 
out, tliat what he had sworn was true; and then conducted liiin 
from the forum to his house with every demonstration of respect.^ 

4. PUOVINCKS OF THE CONSULS. 

Durino the first days of their office, the consuls cast lots, or 
agreed among themselves about their provinces.’ 

A province,” in its general acceptation, is metaphorically 
used lo signify the office or business of any one, whether private 
or public; thus, O Gda, provinciaiu cepisti duram,^ Before 
the Iloinan empire was wiilely extended, the province of a c.on> 
sul was simply a certain ciiarge assigned him, as a war to be 
carried on, &c., or a certain CA)unlry in which he was to act 
during his corisulship.^^ 

Anciently these provinces used to be decreed by tbe senate 
after the consuls were elected, or had entered on their offi<*o. 
Sometimes tbe same province was decreed to both cxtnsuls." 
'I'lius both consuls were sent again.st the Siimnites, and made to 
pass under the yoke by I’ontius, general of the Sninnites, at the 
J'urcfe Cnudiiue. So I’aulus ilimilius and Terenlius Varro 
were sent against Hannibal, at the battle of Caniuc.’® 

But by the Semprouian law, pavssed by ('. Sempronius (irac- 
clius, A, 17. fi3l, the senate always decreed two provinces for 
the future consuls before their election,*^ which they, after en¬ 
tering on their office, divided by lot or agreement.’^ In latter 
times the province of a consul was some conquered country, re- 
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duced to tlie form of a province,^ 'vvbkh each conanl^ after the 
expiration of his ofhce, should command; for duiinc the time 
of their consulship they usually remained in tlie city. 

'Ilie provinces decreed to tlie consuls nere call^ FBOVtaci.e 
OOKSULABK8; to tlio prsetors, pb/etoiujb. 

I^ometimes a certain province vras assigned to some one of 
the consuls; as ICtruria to Fabius, both by the decree €tf the 
senate, and by the order of the people: Sicily to P. Scipio: 
Greece, and the war against Antio^us, to L. Scipio, by the de> 
cree of the senate. This was said to be done eztra ordinem. 


extra sorteM vel sine sorte^ sine comparatime,^ 

It properly belonged to the senate to determine the provinces 
of the consuls and praators. In appointing the provinces of the 
praators, the tribunes might interpose their negative, but not in 
those of the consuls.* i^mctiines the people reversed what the 
senate had decreed concerning the pro\inces. Tims the war 
against .fugurtha, which the senate bud dei^eed to Meiellus, 
was given by the poc>ple to Marius.® And the attempt of Ma¬ 
rius, by means of the tribune Sulpicius, to get the command of 
the war against Mithridates transferred from Sylla to himself, 
by the siinrage of the people, gave occasion to the first civil war 
at Home,'' and in fact gave both the occasion and the example 
to all the rest that followed. So when the senate, to mortify 
Caesar, had decreed as provinces to him and his ixdleague I3i- 
bulus, the care of the woods and roads, Ca?sar, by means of the 
tribune Vatinius, procured from the people, by a new and ex¬ 
traordinary law', tlie grant of Cisalpine (iaul, with the addition 
of lllyricutn, for the term of five years: and soon after also 


'rransalpine Gaul from the senate, which important command 
was afterwards prolonged to him for other five yeans, by tlie 
Trebonian law.’ 


No one was allowed to leave his province without the permis¬ 
sion of the senate, which regulation, however, was sometimes 
violated upon extraordinary occasion's.*^ 

If any one had behaved improperly, he might he recalletl 
from his province by the senate, but his military command could 
only be abolished" by the people.^" 

'i'he senate might order the consuls to excliange their pro¬ 
vinces, and even force them to resign their command.*' 

Pompey, in his third consulship, to check bribery, passed a 
law, tliat no one should hold a province till five years after the 
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expiration of his magistracy;^ and that for tiiese five years, 
while the consuls and pnetors were disqualified, the senators 
of consular and prastorian rank, who bad never held any foreign 
command, shoula divide tlie vacant provinces among themselves 
by Jot. By which law the government of Cilicia fell to Oioero 
against his will.’^ Caesar made a law, that the praetorian pro¬ 
vinces should not be held longer than a year, nor the consular 
more than two years. But iliis law, which is much praised by 
Cicero, w'as abrogated by Antony.* 

5. FROM WHAT ORDER THE CONSULS WERE CREATED. 

1*HR consuls were at first chosen only from among the patri¬ 
cians, but afterwards also from tlie plebeians, 'iliis important 
cliatige, although in reality owing to weightier causes, was im¬ 
mediately o(k;nsioned i)y a trifiing cirr.mnstaiice. M. Fahins 
AmbustuH, a nobleman, had two daughters, the elder of whom 
was married to 8ulpicius, a patrician, and the younger to C. 
Licinius StoJo, a piobeian. IVhile the latter was one day visit¬ 
ing her sister, tlie lictor of fSiilpiciiis, who was then military 
tru>une, happened In strike the door with his rod, as was usual 
wiien that magistrate returned home from the forum. The 
young Fabi.a, unacquainted with tliat custom, was friglitened at 
the noise, wiiidi made iier sister laugh, and express surprise at 
her ignorance, 'i'his stung her to tlie quick : and upon her 
return home slie could not conceal her uneasiness. Her father, 
seeing her dejected, asked her if nil was well; but she at first 
would not give a direct answer; and it ^^as with difficulty he at 
last drew from her a confession that she was chagrined nt being 
c'onneuti'd with a man who could not enjoy the same honours 
with her sister's husband. For although it had been ordained 
by law that the military tribunes slumid be ci^enied promiscu¬ 
ously from the patricians and plebeians, yet for forty-four years 
after the first institution, A. U. 311, to A. U. 355, no one ple¬ 
beian had been created, niid very few afterwards.* Ambustus, 
tiierefore, consoled his daughter with assurances that she should 
soon see tlio same honoms at her own house which she saw at 
Jier sister’s. 'I'o efiect this, he concerted meiistires with his son- 
ind.iw, and one i* Se^^tius, a spirited young man of plebeian 
rank, who had every thing but birth to entitle him to the liigh- 
est preferments. 

Licinius nnd .Sexlius being ci‘eated tribunes of the commons, 
got themselves continued in that office for ten years; for live 
>cars they surt'ereil no curulo ru.ngistrates to be created, and at 
last prevailed to gel one of the consuls creiitod from among the 
plebeians.’’ 
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L. Sbxtius was the first plebeian consul, and the second year 
after hiwi, (J. Lininita Stole, from whom the law ordaining one 
of the O/Onsitls U> be a plebeian, was called lkx mcinia.* Some¬ 
times both consuls were plebeians, which was early allowed by 
law. Hut tins rarely hap}>ened; the patricians for the iiwwt 
part eiij^rt^ed that honour.^ '^I’he Latins once required, that 
one of the consuls should be chosen from among them, ns did 
afterwards the ]ieople of C’apua; ® but both these demands were 
rejected witli disdain. 

The first foreigner who obtained the consulship was Cornelius 
Jlalbiis,’* a native of Cadiz; who became so rich, that at his 
death, he left each of the citizens residing at Home, 23 drachma*, 
or denarii, i. e. IGs. 1 

6. LBOAT. AQK, AND OTHER REgUISITES FOR ENJOVINO THE COKSCI.SHIP. 

The legal age for enjoying the consulship® was forty-lhree ; ’ 
and whoever was made consul at that age, was said to be made 
in Itis owm year.® 

Before one cixild be made consul, it was requisite to have 
gone through the inferior offices of quirstor, a^dile, ami pra’tor. 
It behoved candidates for this office to be present, ami in a pri¬ 
vate station,® and no one could be cr€',ated consul a second time 
till after an internal of ten years. 

But these regulations were not always observed. In ancient; 
times there seem to liave been no restrictions of that kind, and 
even after they were made, they v\ere often violated, M.my 
persons were c'reated consuls in their af>sonce, and without a.sk- 
ing it, and several below the legal age; thus IM. Valerius Corvus 
at tweiit)-three, 8cipio Africauus the elder, at twentj-eight, am! 
the youni'er at thirty-eight, T, Quinclius l lamiiiius, when not 
quite thirty,** Pompey, before he was fuU thirty-six years old.*- 
'J’o some the consulship was continued for several years wilh- 
out intermission ; as to olarius, who was seven times consul, and 
once and again m-eated in his absence.’* Several persons were 
made consuls without having previously borne any curule office.*' 
Many were re-elet;ted within a less interval than of ten years,** 
Ami tlie refusal of the senate to permit f'msur to staml i^indi- 
date in his absence, or to retain his province, gave occasion to 
the civil war betwixt him and Pompey, which terminated in 
the entire extinction of lit>erty.*'' 
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7. ALTK1UTIQNS IN THE CONDITION OE THE CONSUI.S UNOBA 

THE EMPEUOKS. 

.Tulids Cj!sab reduced the power of the consuls to a mere 
name. Being created perpetual dictator/ all the other roagi- 
strates were subject to him. Although the usual form of electing 
c-orisuls was retained, he assumed nomination of them en< 
tiiTily to himself. He W'Us dictator and consul at the same time/ 
as iSylla had been before him; but he resided the consulship 
when he thought proper, and nominated whom he chose to suc- 
foied him. \Vhen about to set out against the Bairthians, he 
settled the succession of magistrates for two years to. come/ 
He introduced a custom of sulistituliiig consuls at any time, for 
a few iiiniiths or weeks; sometimes only for a few days, or ereii 
hours that thus the prince might gratify a greater number 
witli honours, lender CotiiiTiodus, there were tweiity*five con¬ 
suls in one year.^ llie usual number in a year was twelve. 
But the consuls who were admitted on the*'first day of January 
gave name to tlie year, and had the title of okdinahii, the otliens 
being styled sukfkcti, or mitv/res,^ 

'I’lio consuls, when appointed by the em{>eror, did not use any 
canvassing, but went through almost the same formalities in 
other respects as untier the republic.^ In the iirst meeting of 
the senate after their election, they returned tfianks to the em¬ 
peror in a set speech, when it-wn^ customary to expatiate on his 
\irtues; which was <*alled honork, vd in honorkm principis cen- 
SERK, liecAuse they delivei^d this speech, when they were first 
asked their opinion as consuls eleti. IMiny afterwards enlarged 
oil the gf'neval heads, which he used on that occasion, and 
published them under ihe name of panemtricus ^crvtB Trajuno 
-Autfusto (iictus. 

L’luler the emperors there were persons dignified merely with 
the title, without enjoying the oflice, of consuls; as, under the 
republic, persons wdio had never been consuls or pra*tors, on 
account of some ]Uiblic service, obtained the right ot sitting and 
speaking in the souate, in the place of those who had been 
consuls or praetors,^^ which was called aucluritas vel senietitia 
cuitsularis aut 

Those who had been consuls were caviled consvlares ;as 
tbo>e who had been prietors, were called pr? toru ; a‘diles, /vdi- 
UTii; qua?stoi*s, gu istokii. 
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Under Justinian, consuls ceased to be created, and the year, 
of consequence, to be disting^iiished by their name, A. IT. 13!)3. 
But tlie emperors still continued to assume that odice the first 
year of their sovereignty. Constantine created two consuls 
annually; whose office it was to exercise supreme jurisdiction, 
the one at Home, and the other at ('onstautinople, 

II. PR/KTOUS. 

1. INSTITUTION AND POWER OF THE PRIiTOR* 

The name of pk-etor * was anciently common to all the mnj»i- 
strates; thus the dictator is called pr<Btor maximm.^ But when 
the coAsuls, being engaged in almost continual wais, tould not 
attend to the administration of justice, a magistrate was created 
for that purpose, A. U. 389, to whom the name of ph.'1’:tor 
thenceforth appropriated. He was at first created only from 
among the patricians,^s a kind of compensation for the consul¬ 
ship being communicated to tho plebeians; but aftenviards, A. U. 
418, also from the plebeians.^ The prietor was next in dignity 
to the consuls, and was created at the Cuiiiilia ('enturiata with 
the same auspices ns the consuls, whence he was called their col¬ 
league. The first pra‘tor was Sp. Fui ius ( auiillus, son to the great 
M. Kiirius Caiuillus, who died the year that lii> son was pr.ptor,* 
When one pr«etov was not sutricieiit, on account of the miinher 
of foreigners who flocked to Kouie, another pra'lor was added, 
A. U. 510, to administer justice to them, or between cUi/enis 
and them,' hence called prctor pkhpori.m s. 

'llie two pra?tors, after their electiofi, determined, by cji*lit»g 
lots, which of the two jurisdictions each should exercise. 

Jlie pr.Ttor wdio adiiii>ii‘>tered justice only between citizen*-’, 
was called raTTon ubbaxus, and was more lioiiouralde ; whence 
he was called pb.i;tou uoNORArrs,*' major ; and the laAv derived 
from him and his edicts is called jcs HONOKAiurM. In the ab¬ 
sence of tlie consuls he supplied their phice.^ He presided in 
the assemblies of the people, and might convene the senate ; hut 
only when something new happened.** He likewise evlnhitcd 
certain public games, as the f,U(h ApolUnares ; the Oircensiau 
and Alegalesian games ; and therefore had a particular jurisdic¬ 
tion over players, and such people; at least under the empe¬ 
rors.*** When there w?is no c.ensor, he took care, awa^rding to 
a decree of the senate, that the public buildings were kept in 
proper repair.** On account of these important offices, ho was 
not allowed to be absent from the city above ten days.*^ 

1 i« ^ui praeil jure et vii. I. v'. i '&l. — xxii. 3<i. 9 Cm. Fant. x'u SiS. 
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The power of tlie ppfptor in the administration of juetice was 
expressed in these three words, do, nico, addico. J*ralar oabat 
actionem et judicm; the praBtor /ifave the form of a writ for 
trying and redressing a paitivular wrong complained of, and ap- 
puiiittM judges or a jury to judge in the cause; dickbat Jus, 
pronounced sentence; addicebat bona vel damna^ adjudged the 
goodsof the debtor to the creditor, &c. 

The days on which the prajt<>r administered justice were 
called DIES fasti. Those days on which it was unlawful to 
administer justice, were called mei-asti. 

lik nefiMitus orit, per quem Iria verba siletilur; 

Fastus crit, per qucm l»ge agi. Ov. Fast. i. 47. 

2. EDICTS OF THE PB^^TOB. 

The prcBtor vrhanm^ wiien lie entered on his ofRce, after 
having sworn to the observance of the laws, published an cdict,^ 
or system of rules/ according to which he was to administer 
lusticAi for that year; whence it is lailled by Cicero lex annua.'* 
Having summoned an assembly of the people, he publicly de- 
clai'ed•'from the rostra* what method he was to oleserve’ In 
administering justice.^ This edict he ordered not only to be 
recited by a herald,but also to be publicly pasted up in writ¬ 
ing,*" in large letters." These words used iHjmiiionly to be pre¬ 
fixed to the edict BONuvt factum.*** 

Those edicts which the priPtor copied from the edicts of his 
predecessors were called tralatitia; those which he framed 
iiimself, were called nova ; and so any clause or part of an edU*t, 
CAi'UT tralahtium vel NOVUM.*" Ilut as the pra*tor often, in the 
course of the year, altered his edicts through favour or eniuily," 
llii.s was forbidden, tirst by a decree of the senato, A. IL 
and afterwards, A. IJ. fiStl, by a law which 0. t 'ornelius got 
passed, to the great oHenc.e of the nobility, ut pr.ltorks ex 
EoicTis suis PEjiPETuis, JUS DicKRF-NT, i. e. that tlio prtcfors, in 
adiuiuiNtering justice, should not deviate from the Ibrm which 
they prescxihed to thenisehcs in the beginning of tlieir office.** 
I roiu this lime the law of the pra tors *" bec.aine more fixed, and 
lawyers began U> study Uieir edicts with particular attention, 
some also to comment on them.** By order of the emperor 
Hadrian, the varit>us edicts of the pr;etors were colleided into 
one, and properly arranged by the lawytir Salvius .lulian, the 
great-grandfather of the emperor Didiiu Julian; which w'as 
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thereafter called EoiCTifM pbrpktuum, or jus hondharium, and no 
doubt was of the greatest service in forming that famous imde 
of the Homan laws called the cobpus juris, compiled by order 
of the emj^ieror Justinian. 

Beside the general edict which the prsetor published when he 
entered on his office, he frequently published particular edicts 
as occasion required.^ 

An edict published at Romo was called eoictum urbanum ; in 
the provinces, pbovinciai.e, Sicilierute,^ ^c. 

Some think that the prator wbnmis only published an annnril 
edict, and that the pr<Btor pere^nus adminiintered justice, either 
according to it, or according to the law of nature and nnlioii». 
But we read also of the edict of the prastor peregrinus. And it 
appears that in certain cases he might even be appealed to for 
relief against the decrees of the prmtor urbanus.® 

The other magistrates published edicts as well as the priPtor; 
the kings, the consuls, tlie dictator, the censor, the curule 
apdiles, the tribunes of the cominons, and the quiestors/ So the 
provincial magistrates,^ anti under the emperors, the pradcct of 
the city, of the praHoriau coluirts, &c. So likewise the priests, 
m the poniijices and dLCtminri sacrorttm, the augurs, aiul in 
particular, the pontifex fncutiinm.^ All these were called kono- 
RATi, korwre hmestati, honorihus honoruti^ hanare vel howribus 
mi : ’’ and therefore tlie law which was derived from their edicts 
was also called jus honorarium. But of all these, the edicts of 
the priCtor were the most important. 

The ordei’s and decrees of the emperors were sometimes also 
called edicta, but usually rcscripia.^ 

The magistrates in composing their edicts took the advice of 
the chief men of the state ; “ and sometimes of mic another.''* 
'Hie summoning of any one to appear in c*uirt, was likewise 
called cdictum. If a jiei’smi did not obey the lirsl summons, it 
was repeated a sewnd and third time* and then what was call¬ 
ed a peremptory summons was given," and if any one neglected 
it, he was called contumacious, and lost his cause. tfoiuetimcB 
a summons of this kind was given all at once, and was called 
L'NUM PRO OMNIBUS, OP UNUM PRO TiiiBus. We read of the sena* 
tors being summoned to Rome from all Italy by an edict of the 
pi’mlor.'*^ 
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Certain decrees of tbe prsetor were called iNTaamoTA^ as 
about acquiring, retaining, or recovering the possession of a 
tiling; ^ also about restoring, exhibiting, or prohibiting a thing; 
whence Horace ,“interdicto huic (sc. imano) mnne adimat jus 
prmtor, i. e, bonis inierdicatf the jpr^etor by an intei^ict would 
take from him the management oi his fortune, and appoint him 
a curator,^ according to a law of the twelve tables.^ 

3 . INSIONITA or THP. FR.PTOR. 

Thb praetor was attended by two lictors in the city, who went 
before him with the fasces^ and by six lictors without the city. 
He wore the toga prsBlextOt which he assumed, as the consuls 
did, on the first day of his ofiice, after having ofiTered up vows ^ 
in the Capitol. 

When the prietor hoard causes, he sat in the forum or Comi- 
tiiiin, on a tkikunai.,^ which was a kind of stage or scafibld,” in 
which was pla<;ed the sella curulis of the praetor,® and a sword 
and a speui* w'ere set upright before him. The tribunal was 
made of wood, and movable, so large as to contain the assks< 
SORES or counsel of tho praetor, and others,^^ in the form of a 
square, ns appcmrs from ancient coins. Ihit when spacious halls 
wore cre(‘tod round the forum, for the administratiuri of Justice, 
c.<'illed BAsmic.iv, or retji/B^ s(^ aides vel porhem^'^ from Uieir 
largeness and magnificence, the tribunal in them seems to have 
been of stone, and in llie form of a semicircle, the two ends of 
which were called cornua, or paites primortsJ^ The first basi~ 
Uca at lloitie npptinrs to have been built by i^orcius Cato, 
the censor, A. C. hence called Porcia.** 

'file JcnicEs, or Jury appointed by the praetor, sat on lower 
seats, called sunsEXLiA, os also did tho advocates, the witnesses, 
and lienrers.*^ Whence subsiilia is put for the act of Judging, 
or of pleading ; thus, versatus in ulrisque subsdltis, cum summa 
jama et fide ; i. o. JudiiMjm et patronum egiU A subselliis 
alienus, &c. i. o. causidicus, a pleader. For such were said 
habttare in suhsdliis, a subselUis in utium se conferee, to retire 
I'roin pleading 

The inferior magistrates, when they sat in judgment,*^ did 
not use a tribunal, but only suhselUa ; as the tribunes, plebeian 
nuliles, and qtnestors, 

'I'he benches on which Uie senators sat in the senate-house 
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were likewise called suhselHa. Hence longi subseUii judicaiio, 
the slowness of the senate in decree!nj^.^ And so also the seats 
in the theatres^ circus, &c» ; thus, senatoria sitbsellidf bis septena 
sttbselliaj the seats of the equites.^ 

In matters of less importance, the prmtor judged and passed 
sentence without form, at any time, or in any place, whether 
sitting or walking; and then he was said coonoscbre, interlo- 
qui, discutere^ r vel dr plano ; or, as Gicero expresses it, e.x 
csqtio locOy non pro, vel e tribmiali, aut ex superwre loco ; which 
expressions are opposed.^ But about all important affairs lie 
judged in form on his tribunal; whence atque h<BC agebantur in 
camentu palam, de sella ac de loco mperioic^ 

The usual attendants * of the pr?etor, besides the lictors, were 
the scRiB.ii, who recorded his proceedings; *' and the agckssi, 
who summoned persons, and proclaimed aloud W'lien it was the 
third hour, or nine o’clock before noon ; when it was mid-day, 
and when it was the ninth hour, or three o’clock afternoon.’ 

4. NUMBER OF PRATOR8 AT DIFFERENT TIMES. 

While the Roman empire was limited to Italy, there were 
only two praetors. When Sicily and Sardinia were reduced to 
the form of n province, A, IJ. two otlier pradors were 
added to govern them, and tivo more w hen Hither and i'^arlher 
Spain were subdued.” In the year 571, only four prietors were 
created by the Ikebian law, wbicli ordained, that six praetors 
and four should be created aUentately,” but this regulation 
seems nut to have been long observed. 

Of these six pra?tors, two only remained in the city ; the 
other four, immediately after having eiitei*od on their ofli«;o, set 
out for their Yuovinces. The pnetors determined their pro¬ 
vince, as the consuls, by casting lots, or by agreement.’*' 

Sometimes one prietor administered justice both between 
citizens and foreigners; and in dangerous conjunctures, none 
of the prfctoi's were exempted from military service.” 

The prtetor urbanus and peregvinufc’admini.stered justice only 
in private or lesser causes; but in public and imporlant causes, 
tile people either judged IbeiitseUes, or appointed persons, one 
or more, to preside at the trial,who were oiled qu i sitouks, 
or quasstoresparricidii, whose authority lasted only till the trial 
W'as over. l:!^o!netimc8 a dictator was created for holding trials.’' 
But A. 17. 604, it was determined, that tlie pivetor urbanus and 
peregi'inus should continue to exercise their usual jurisdictions; 
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and that th« four otJter praetors should darinjw Uieir magistracy 
also remain in the city, and preside at public trials; one 
trials concerning extortion; * another concerning bribery; “ a 
third concerning crimes committed against the stateand a 
fourth about defrauding the public treasury.^ dhese were called 
QU^esTiOKBS PEUPETBii?,® bocauso they were annually assigned ® to 
particular prietors^ who always inducted them fur the whole 
year/ according to a certain form prescribed by law i so that 
there was no need, as formerly, of making a new law, or of 
appointing extraordinary inquisitors to preside at them, who 
should resign their authority when tlie trial was ended. But 
still, %vhen any thing unusual or atrocious happened, the people 
or senate judged about the matter themselves, or appointed 
inquisitors to pi-eside at the trial j and then tliey were siiid extra 
o7'dinem quarere: as in the tiase of Glodius, for violating the 
sacred rites of the Bona Bea, or Good Goddess, and of AliJo, 
for the murder of Clodius.® 

L. Sulla increased the number of the qiasUiones perpctumf by 
adding those de vki^q, vel de crimi/ie concernitig forgers 
of wills or other writs, coiners or makers of base money, &c. 
de siCARiis et venkp-ios, about such as UUled a peraon with wea¬ 
pons or poison ; et de parbiciims, on whiidi account ho ♦irented 
two additional prfetors, A. U. 672; some say four, Julius 
Grwsar increased the number of praitors, first to ten, A. U. 707, 
then to fourteen, and afterwards to sixteen.” Tnder the tri¬ 
umviri, there were sixly-sevcu pnetors in one year, v\ugustus 
reduced the number to twelve, Dio says ten; but afterwards 
n»ade tluMii sixteen. According to Tacitus, there were no more 
than twelve at his death, I’ndor Tiberius, there were some¬ 
times fifteen and sometimes sixteen.**' Claudius added two pra*- 
tors for the cognizaiu^ of trusts.** The number then was eigU* 
Uion ; but afterwards it varied. 

Upon the decline of tlte empire, the principal functions of 
I be pr/ctors were conferred on the pw/I.ciM.vp/'mlorici, and other 
magistrates instituted by the etuperoi-s. The pr/elors of course 
sunk in their importance ; under Valentinian their number wa* 
reduced to three; and tins magistracy having become an empty 
iiame,’'^ was at last entirely suppressed, as it is thought, under 
Justinian. 


111. CENSORS. 


Two magistrates were first created, A, U. 312, for taking an 
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account of the number of the neonlc, and the value of their for¬ 
tunes;^ whence they were oiillea cknsobrs,* As the consuls, 
being' eiiii^nged in wars abroad or commotions at home, hud not 
leisure for that business/ the census had been intermitted for 
seventeen years. 'I he censors at first rnntinued in ofH(;efur 
five yearsA But afterwards, lest they should abuse their autho¬ 
rity, a law was piissed by Mamercus A'milius the dictator, or¬ 
daining', that they should be elected every five years; but that 
their power sliould continue only a year and a half ° 

The censors had all ihe ensigns of the consuls, except the 
lictors. They were usually chosen from the most respeirtable 
persons of consular dignity ; at first only from among the palri- 
4‘.iaus, but afterwards likewise from the plebeians, 'i'he hrst 
plebeian censor was 0. Marcius lliitihis, A, IJ. who also 
iiad l>eon the first plebeian dictator.*' Afterwards a law was 
made, that one of the censors should always be a plebeian. 
Sometimes both censors were plebeians,^ and soinelimes those 
were created censors who had neither been consuls nor prav 
tors; ® but not so after the second Biinic war. 

TIjo last censors, namely Paulus and IMancus, under Augus¬ 
tus, are said to have been private persons; not that they had 
nei'cr borne any public office before, but to distinguish them 
from the emperor; all besides him being c.alled by that name."* 

The power of the censors at first was small; but afterwards 
it liecaine very great. All the orders of the stale were subjei-t 
lo theni.“ Hence the censorship is called by Plutarch the sum¬ 
mit of all pretenneiits/'^ and by (7MMjro magiatra pudmis H mo- 
dcstidiP The title of censor was esteemed more honourable 
than that of consul, as appears from ancient coins and statues : 
and it was reckoned the cluef ornament of nobility to be sprung 
from a censorian family.** 

The oHice of the censors was chiefly to estimate the fortunes, 
and to insj*ect the morals of the citizens.*'’ 

The censors performed the censes in the (’ampus Martins, 
treated in their ciirulc chairs, and attended by their clerks and 
other officers, they ordered the citiztMis, divided into their 
classes and centiiriOwS, and also into their tribes/** to be called ” 
before them by a herald, and to give an a<x;ount of their for¬ 
tunes, family, &c. according to the institution of iServius I'ul- 
lius.*^ At Llie same time they reviewed the senate and eques¬ 
trian order, supplied the vacant places in bolh, and indictetl 
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various marks of ' on those who deserved it. A sena¬ 

tor they eatdiaded ^om the senate>lioiise^‘ an eques they de¬ 
prived of his public horse,^ and any other citieen they removed 
h'oni a more honourable to a Jess honourable tribe;* or de¬ 
prived him of all the privileges of a Homan citisen, exoept 
liberty.* This mark of disgrace was also indicted on a senator 
or an eques, and was tlien always added to tlie mark of disgrace 
peculiai* to their order.* The censors themselves did n<»t some¬ 
times agree about tlieir powers in this respect.' lliey could 
inflict tliese marks of disgrace upon what evidence, and'for what 
cause they judgetl proper; but, when they expelled from the 
senate, tliey conimonly annexed a reason to their censure, 
which was called subsckjptio cejvsoria.’^ Sometimes an appeal 
was made from their seiticnce to the people.* They not only 
could hinder one another from inflicting any censure,'* but they 
lui^t even stigmatize one onuther.^^ 

ilie citizens in the colonies and free towns were there en¬ 
rolled by their own censors, acTOrding to the form prescribed 
by Ute lioman censors/" and an account of tliem was transmitted 
to Home ; so that the senate might see at one view the wealth 
and condition of the whole empire.'^ 

When the censors took an estimate of the /ortunes of the 
citizens, they were said emmm agere, vcl habere ; cktjskbk po- 
jmli eevitateSy soboIeHf familias^ fttimniasque^ referre in cemvm^ 
ivc ceiksiii asetibervj^ 'Ihe citizens, when they gave in to the 
censors an estimate of their fortunes, &c. were said caNssai mo- 
dum agri, maficipia, peaunim, H:c, sc. secundum vel qu€>d ad, pro- 
fiteri, in censum dvferre vel dedienre^^ armos deforr'e vel cen- 
sotneUmes also irnsere; thus, irrmdia anscre, to give 
in an estimate of one’s farms; preedia censui cenMtvdo^^ fornts^ 
of vriiich one is the just proprietor. Hence, censeriy to be va- 
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lued or esteemed, to be held in estimation;' de. quo eensertJt^ 
amicus, from whom or on whose account you are valued;* jpn- 
vatus illis census erat brevis, exujum, temtis, their private for¬ 
tune was small; * equesttis^ v. -fcr, the fortune of an eques; 
('C’OC. millia nwnmum, 400,000 sesterces; * senatorius, of a 
senator;® fiomo sine censu, ex censu trilmta conftrrSj cultus 
major censUf dat census honores, census partus ptr vulmra, a 
fortune procured in war; ** demittcre censum in viscera^ i. e. bma 
obliffurif'e, to e*Tt up; Romani cmsws popuU, the treasury; ® 
breves estendere census, to make a small fortune go far/-' 

'I’he censors divided the citizens into classes and centuries, 
according to their furluiu They added now tribes to the old, 
when it was necesaftry.^** They let the public land^ and taxes,'* 
and the regulations which they prescribed to the farmers-gene- 
r.ti were called kqes vel tabulm censoria;}^ 

The censors agreed with undertakers about building and re¬ 
pairing the public works, such as temples, porticoes, &c.; *' 
which they examined when finished,*® and caused to be kept in 
good repair,''' 'I’he expenses allowed by the public for execu¬ 
ting these works were called ultrotributa, hence ultrot/ihuta 
locare, to let them, or to promise a certain sum for executing 
them; conducerc, to undertake them.*’ 

The (jensors had the charge of piiving the streets, and making 
the piiblic roads, bridges, aqueducts, &c.*^ 'I’hey likewise made 
contracts about furnishing the public sacrifices, and horses for 
the use of the curule ma<^istrates; *** also about feeding the geese 
wint^h were kept in the Capitol, in cornmentoration of their 
having preserved it, when the dogs bad failed to give the 
alarm.They took care liiat private persons should not occupy 
what belonged to the public. And if any one refused to obey 
tJieir SiMitence, they could Hue him, and distrain hii> effects till 
he made payment^' 

'I’he imposing of taxes is often asm bed to the censors; hut 
this w as d n»e by a'decree of the senate and the order of the 
people; without wliicli the censors had not even the right of 
layijig out llie public money, nor of letting the publics lands,*^’ 
HeiKje the .senate sometimes cancelled their leases'^ when they 
disapproved of them, for the senate had the chief direction in 
all tliese matters.’^* 
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Tl)« eemor hod no ri^it to pro{»ose h^ByOx to iaty iMng 
befoM tho fiwnato or poo^e, unless by nioaxis of tlao ooniml oil' 
prietor, or a tribune of the oommons.^ 

The ponder of the censors diH not extend to public crimo*) or 
of such things ns came under the cognisance oi the civil magW 
^trate, and were j[>uuisliable by law; bot only to matters of a 
{.rivate nature, and of leas importance; as, if one did not culti¬ 
vate his ground properly; if an eques did not take pront^ care 
Ilf his horse, which was called iNCuRis^or impolUteif^ M one 
lived too long unmarried (the fine for which was colled a^s 
cxorjum), or contracted debt without cause;* and paitiGularly, 
if any one had not behaved with sufiicient bravery in war^ or 
was of tibsuJuie morals; above all, if a person had violated his 
aath,'^ The accused were usually periuitted to make their de¬ 
fence* 

'I'lie sentence of the censors* only afiected tlie rank and dia- 
racter <if persons. It was therefore properly called loKOsifNia,’ 
and in later limes had no other effect than of putting a roan to 
the blush'!* It was not fixed and unalterable, as the deetsJon of 
a eoui'i. of Inw,^ but might be citlier taken ofl' by the next cieu- 
8o!>, fw rendered inedectual by the verdict of a jury, or by the 
sullrages of the Homan people. Thus we find C, (vieta, who 
had been extruded the senate by the censors, A. U. 63!), the 
very next lustrum lumself made censor.** Sometimes the senate 
added force to the feeble sentence of the censors,** by their de¬ 
cree; whi(‘.h imposed an additional puuisliutenb** 

'J'he ofiice of censor was once exercised by a dictator.*'* After 
Sy Ua, tlie election of censors was intermitted for about seven¬ 
teen years,** 

Wiieu the censors acted improperly, they might be Iwougbt 
to a trial, as they somelitues were, by a tribune of the commons, 
^ay, we find a tribune ordering a censor to be seised and led 
to prison, and even to be thrown from tlie Tarpeian rock; but 
both were prevented by their coUea^ues.*^ 

'I'wo things were peculiar to tlie censors.—1. No one ooadd 
he clecletl a second ttme to that office, according to the law of 
fillartius liulilus, who refuised a sec/ond censorship when ixm- 
ferred on him, hemxi surnamed cKNSoaiSoa.**—2. If one of tlie 
ccii'iois died, {mother was not substituted in his room; but his 
surviving colleague was obliged to resign his oftuxi.*’ 

'i'iie death of a censor was esteemed ominous, because it bad 
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lia|>pened that a «an 9 or died, and another waa chosen in his 
place, in that lustrum in which Home was taken by the Gauk,^ 
The censors entered on their ofiliM} immediately after their 
eleciitm. It was cnstomary h>r them, when tlie Comitia were 
over, to sit down on their curule chairs in the Campus Martins 
before tl»e temple of Mars.** Before they began to execute their 
odice, they swore that they would do nothing lliroogh favour or 
iu^tred, bnt that they would act upi*ighUy; and when they re¬ 
signed their otHcn, they swore that they had done so. Then 
going np to the treasury,^ they left a list of those whom they 
had mmle esrarii} 

A record of the proceedings of the censors* was kept in the 
cemple of the Nyinuhs, and is also said to have been preserved 
with great care by tneir descendants.* One of the censors, to 
whom it fell by lot,^ after the certsus was dnished, oifered a so¬ 
lemn sacrihee^ in the Campus IVlartius.^ 

The power of the ceirsf>r8 continued unimpaired to the tri- 
buueship of Clodius, A. 17. htlS, who got a law poiffiei^ ordering 
Unit iM» senator sliould be degraded by the censors, unless he 
had been formally accused and condemned by both ceiistws 
but this law was abrogated, and the powers of tbe censorship 
restored soon after by Q. i^letellus Scipio, A. L7. 703.^^ 

C nder the euip» rors, the offic.e of censor was abolished; but 
the chief parts of it wei*e exercised by the emperors themselves, 
or by other magistrates. 

.lulius Cmsar made a review of the people after a new man¬ 
ner, in the several streets, by means of the proprietors of the 
houses ; but this was not a review of tbe whole Honnin people, 
but only of tbe poorer sort, wdio received a monthly gratuity of 
corn from the public, which used to be given them in former 
times, iiist at a low price, and afterwards, by the law of Clodius, 
ft>r nought-^* 

Julius < sesar was appointed by the senate to inspect the mo¬ 
rals of tlte citizens for three years, under the title of raiiFEcrus 
Hoauw vcl mof ibus ; afterw ards for life, under tlie title of ceu- 
st>r.** A power similar to this seems to have been conferred on 
Pompey in his third consulship.** 

Augustus thrice made a review of the people; the lirst and 
last tune with a colleague, and the second time abnie.*’^ lie was 
invested by the senate with the same censorial! pow'er as Julius 
Ca‘4»ar, repeatedly for live years, according to Dion Cassius,** 
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ftGcoi*ding to Saeitmitui for Ufe,^ tutdar the title of tiAejfTBR tto* 
ROM.* Hence 

Cum tot sustfneas, ac tanta uf^olia soIug^ 

Hes Italas armis iitteHs, moHoun ornco, 

Legibud emeodtM, &c.* Hor. Ej). ii. 1. 

jftiigostos, however^ declined the title of censor, aldtoogh he 
is so ealted by Macrobias;* and Ovid says of him, sic agitur 
caasORA, &€.^ Some of lUe succeeding entperors" had asstti^ed 
this title, particularly those of the Flavian family, but most of 
them rcjectedJt; as Trajan, after whom we rarely find it men¬ 
tioned.® 

Tiberius tlioug:lit the censorship unfit for his time.’ It was 
therefore intermitted during his government, ns it was likewise 
during that of his successor. 

A review of the people was made by Claudltis and I>. Vitel- 
lius, the father of the emperor A. Vitellius, A. U. 800; by Ves¬ 
pasian and Titus, A, IJ. 837;® but never after. Censorinus® 
says, that this review was made only seventy-five times during 
C50, or rather 030 years, from its first iustltutlon under 8erviti« 
to the time of Vespasian ; after which it was totally discontinued. 

Decius endeavoured to restore the censorship in the person 
of Valerian, but without efieet The corrupt morals of Monte 
at that period could not bear such a magistraf?.*® 

IV, TRIBUNES OF THE PEOFLE. 

The plebeians being oppressed by the patricians on account of 
debt, at the instigation of one Sicinius, made a secession to a 
m0(mtaii:i, afterwards called Mons 8af%r, three miles from Monte, 
A. 1/, 300;^^ nor could they be prevailed on to return, till tliey 
(d)tained from the patricians a remission of debts for those who 
were insolvent, and liberty to such as had l>eeri given tip to 
seiwe tlieir lu^ditors; and likewise that the plebeians should 
have pn»j»er magistrates of their own to pr<»tect their rights, 
whose jwrsons should be Sacred and inviolable.** 'fhey were 
called nneiJNES acijording to Varro,*® because they were at first 
created fi*oiM the ti’ibuncs of the soldiers. 

'i\vo tribunes ivero at first created, at the assembly by curiae, 
who, according to Livy, created three colleagues to themselves. 
In the year 383, they were first elected at the Loinitia '^I'rihuta, 
and A. IJ. 397, ten tribunes were created,** two out of each 
class, which number continued ever after. 
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No |»atricUn CQutd be made tribttiie anioas firat ndbpied into 
a plebeian family, as was the case with Cloditis the enemy of 
Cicei’o.^ At one time, however, we find two patricians of oon- 
emlar di/anity elected tribunes.^ And no one <}ouUl be made 
tribune or plebeian aedile, whose father had bornea curule office, 
«nd was alive, nor whose father was a captive.^ 

The Iribunes were at first chosen indism'iininately from among 
the plebeians; but it was ordained by the Atinian law, some 
think, A. IT. fiS3, Uiat no one should be made tribune w ho was 
not a senator.* And we read, that when thei‘e werojao senatoriaii 
candidates, on account of the powers of that office being dimi¬ 
nished, Augustus chose them from the eijuites.^ But others 
think, that the Atinian law only ordained, that those who were 
made tribunes should of rourse be senators, and did notpi'esrribe 
any restriction concerning their election.*^ It is certain, ho we\er, 
tliat under the emperors, no one but a senator had a right to 
stand candidate lor the tribuneship.^ 

One of tlie tribunes chosen by lot, presided at the Com ilia for 
eledang tribuues, which charge was called mrs comitiorum. 
After the abdication of the decemviri, when there were no tri¬ 
bunes, the pontifex niaxiinus presided at their election. K the 
assembly was broken off,® before the ten iribunes wen elected, 
those who were created might choose'^ colleagues for themselves 
to complete tlie number, llut a law was immediately passed by 
one Treboiiius to prevent ibis for the future, which tniarted, 
“ That he who presided should continue the L'omitia, and rectal 
the tribes to give their lotes, till ten were elected.”*® 

The tribunes always entered on their office the 10th of De¬ 
cember,** because the first Iribunes were elected on that day.*“ 
In the time of Cicero, however, Agconius says, it was on the 
5th.*^ But tin's seems not to hare been so ; for Cicero hiiusolf, 
on that day, calls Cato tribimus disignalua '* 

The tribunes wore no toga prestexia. nor had they any exter¬ 
nal mark of dignity, except a kind c£ beadle called viator^ who 
went before them, it is t louglit they were not allowed to uho 
a carriage.*^ W hen they administered justice, they had no tri¬ 
bunal, but sat on subaellm or benches.*® They had, however, on 
all occasions, a right of precedency; and every body was obliged 
to rise in their presence.*^ 

The power ot the tribunes at first was very limited. It con¬ 
sisted ill hindering, not in acting,*‘* and w as expresse<l by the 
word VETO, I forbid it Tliey had only the right of seizing, but 
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not of sominonioig*^ dSco was only to assist tlie f»loI»ei-^ 

ons against patricians and magistrates.* Hence tl^ were 
said enh'e privati^ situs imp 6 ri 0 , sim nmgietrQtUf not^ being dig¬ 
nified witti the name of iiiagistrates« as they were afterwaird&* 
I'hey were not even allowed to enter tlie senate.^ 

Hilt in process of time they increased their influence to such*' 
a degree, tltat, under pretext of defending tlie righte of the peo¬ 
ple, Uiey did almost whatever tliey pleased. Tliey hindered the 
coliei^iou of tribute, tine enlisting of soldiers, and the <Teattofi ^ 
of uiiigistrates, which they did at one time for five years.* They 
could put a liegative* upon all tlie decrees of the senate and 
ordinances of the people, and a single tribune, by his vrro, 
could stop the pnmeeduigs of ail the other magi«drates, whica 
(3msar calls exiremmn jus tribunonmi.^ Such was the force of 
this word, that whoever did not obey it, whether magistrate or 
private person, was immediately ordered to be led to priscnhy 
n viator, or a day was appointed for his trial befo^ the pet^le, 
as a violator of the sacred power of the tribunes, the exercise 
of which it was a crime to restrain.® They first began with 
bringing the chief of the patricians to tlieir trial before the 
Com ilia Tributa; ns they did Coriolanua^ 

r“ any one hurl a tribune in word or deed, he was held ac¬ 
cursed,*" and his goods were confiscated.** Under the sanction 
<»f this Jaw, tliey carried their power to an ovtravogant lieight 
They claimed a right to prevent consuls from, setting out to 
their provinces, and even to pull victorious generals from their 
triuniplial chariot.*^' I hoy stop|>ed the course of justice by 
putting uflr trials, and hindering the execution of a sentence.** 
they sometimes ordered the military tribunes, and even the 
coicsuls themselves to prison, ns the Kphori at LaoedaMtion did 
their kings, wliom the tribunes at Rome resembled,** Hence 
it was said, datum sut> jugum triitunitm potsstatis consufMum 
f'uisseJ^ 

The tribunes usually did not give their negative to a law, till 
leave had been granted to siieak for and against it.’* 

The only effectual ntelhod ot* I'csisting Rie power of tlie tri* 
bunes, was to procure one or more of their number,*' to put a 
negative on the proceedings of the rest; but those who did so 
might afferwnras be brought to a trial before the people by 
their colleagues.*® 
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Sametimes a trilbiuie wits preritiled oti, by eitiiwt&ilies ot threiUiiiL 
to withdraw bis negative/ or he demanded time to consider it, 
or the consuls were armed with dictatorial power to oppose him,^ 
from the terror of whidh, M, Antonius and Q. Cassius i^iiginua, 
tribunes of the comntous, togeUier with Curio and Ccelius, ded 
from the city to Cmsar into Caul, and afforded him a pretext 
for crot»$iog the river Rubicon, w hich was tim bouiulary of his 
fwovince, and of leading his army to ilouie^'^ 

We also hod the senate exercising a right of limiting the 
power of the tribunes, which was called cibcumscriptio, and of 
removing them from tlieir office/ as they did likewise other 
magistrates.On one occasion the senate even sent a tribune 
to prison; but tliis happened at a time wlien all oi’der was vio- 

Tlie trijbuneshlp was suspended when the decemviri were 
created, bnt not when a dict^or was appointed.^ 

'Ibe powenoftlie tribunes w'as coiffiiied to the cUy and n mile 
around it,** oidess when they were sent any where by the senate 
and j^pple; aiwl then they might, in any part of the empire, 
seize even a proecutsul at' the head of his ai'iny and bring tiim 
to Home.*'* 

The ti'ibunes were not allowed to remain all night in the 
couiitr}% por to be above one whole day out of town, except 
during Uie Latinds ; and their doors were open day and 

night, that they might be always ready to receive the requests 
and complaints of the wretched.^ 

The tribunes were addressed by the name tbibcxi. Those 
who implored their assistance,*’ said a vobis, tkiaum, postci^o, 
vv Mim Avxmto sins. The tribunes answered, auxilio erimus, 
vel esoN EUiMus.*’ 

When a law was to be pa^d, or a deci'ee of the senate to he 
made, after the tribunes had <x>nsulted togetlier/^ one of their 
number declared,*’* se iuterce0Ere, vel non intebcedebb, aut 
MUBAM eacbbe cwnilm^ddectui, Ua, Alsu, se non passubus 
ferri vel ubrogari ; relatioru m ^.ri de, &c. Pmnunciant ptA- 
CHBK, &c. This was called okcrktum tribunorum. Thi.s, tnadm 
decretojtis azmlii aui exreditintf exert their right of intercessiuii 
by a moderate decree.*" 

tSometimes tlie tribunes sat in judgn-ont, and what tliey de> 
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cr«ed wit8 cftlkd their soicrtm, or decrelmn,^ If any one 4if« 
fered front the rest, he likewise pronounced his decree; thus, 
7V& Gracchus lUa decrevU : quo mikus ex bdmis u scipiokis 4^00 
JtJDlCATUn SIl*, AEDIOATUE, SE non INTERCBOBRB paAiTORl, U SCt* 
P109RM AON PASSVRUM IN CABCEEB EP IN VINCU!.!! ESSE MtTTlQlTE 
EVn SB JITBEEB.^ 

The tribunes early assumed the rij^ht of holding the Comitia 
by tribes, and of making bws^ whii^ bound the whole Homan 
people,* They also exercised the power of holding the senate, 
'A. U, 3lf8, of dismissing it when assembled by another, and ot 
making a motion, altliough the consuls were present. They 
likewise sometimes hindered the censors in the choice Cl the. 
senate." ^ 

I'lie tribunes often assembled the pe<»ple merely to mak^ ha<« 
rangues to them.® By the icixiaw law it .wastforbtdden, under 
the severest penalties, to interrupt a tribune while speaking, 
and no one was allowed to speak in the assenibliee^mmoned by 
ihciii without their permission : hence, concionem oare, flagrant 
lea ve to speak ; in concionem ascmtkre^ to mpuht the i;p(drUm; 
coHcionmi habere, to make a speech, or to hold an assembly for 
speaking; and so, in concionfm v^atire, in concionem vocare, and 
in condone stare ; but to hold an a,<»$einbly for voting abjaut any 
thing, was habere comitta vel agerk cum popuio.^ 

'I he It'ibunes limited the time of .s{»caking even to tile consuls 
thetiisolvcs, and sonmtimes would not permit them to sjieak at 
all,® 'J'hey could bring any one before the assembly,“and forcie 
them to answer what ijuestions were put to them.” By these 
harangues the tribunes often in darned the populace against the 
nobility, and prevaiiwl on them to pass the most pernicious laws. 

The laws wliicit excited the greatest contentions were about 
dividing the public lands to the poorer citiEens^^-^bout the 
distribution of corn at a low* price, or for nought —and about 
the diminution of iTtterest,“ and the abolition of debts, either in 
whole or in part.*® 

But these popular law's were usually joined by the tribunes 
with others respecting the aggrandieement of themselves and 
tlieir order ; and when the latter were granted, tlie former were 
often dropped.*® At last, however, after great struggles, the 
tribunes laid open the Hiny for plebeians to all tlie offices of the 
state. 
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The g^overnment of Rome was now brought to its just sqtti» 
. Ttiei'e was no obstructiou to merit, and the most* de- 
Mrring w^ere promoted, 'i'he republic was managed for several 
ages with quiet and moderation.^ But when weanh and luxury 
were intr(^uced, and avariee had seised all ranks, especially 
after the destruction of (Jortliage, tlie'^ more wealthy plebeians 
joined the patricians, and they in coiijunetkm engrossed aB tlm 
imnours and emoluments of the stiUe. The body of the p^ple 
were oppressed; and the Iribunt's, either overawed or gained, 
did not exert their influence to prevent it; or rather, perhaps, 
their interposition was disregarded.^ < 

^ At last Tiberius and Caius OracchiHs, the grandsons of tHh 
^eat Scipio Africanus by his daughter CcwrneUa, bravely un- 
dert<mk' to assert the liberties of the people,*and to check the 
oppression^ of the nobility. But proceeding wiUl too great 
araour, and not being snflicienlly supported by the multitude, 
they fell a sa<;rifiro to the rage of their enemies. Tiberius, 
, while. trIbund, was slain in the Capitol, by tlie nobility, with his 
cousin;.Scipio Nasica, pontifex maximus, at their head, A. IJ. 
(j20; and (Jaius, a few years after, perished by meaxw of the 
CMr>nsul Optniius, who slaughtered a great number of the plebei- 
arts. This was the first civil blood shed at Koine, which after* 
wards at ditlerent times deluged the state.® From this period, 
when ai'ius and violence began to be used with impunity in the 
legislative assemblies, and laws enacted by force to be held as 
valid, we date the cotunieucement of the ruin of Koman liberty. 

The fate of the (aracchl discouraged others from espousing 
the cause of the people In consequence of which, the powe** 
of the nobles was increased, and the wretched plebeians were 
more oppressed than ever.‘‘ _ 

But ill the Jugurtliiiie war, when, by the infamous corruption 
of the nobility, tiie republic had been basely betrayed, iiie ple> 
beians, animated by the bold eloquence of the tribune Mcmmius, 
regtiiiied the ascendancy.® The contest betwixt tiie two orders 
was reiievted : but the people being misled and abused by their 
favourite, Uie faithless and .iinbitious Marius,^ the nubility 
again prevailed under the conduct of S^lla. 

.“'yiia abridged, and in u manner extinguished, the* power of 
the tribunes, by enacting, “'J’hat wlKpfvi?*' had been tribuno, 
*>lii>uld not afterwards enjoy any other lungistracy; that there 
Ahouhl be no appeal to the tribunes; that they should not be 
all')wed to assemble the people and make harangues to them, 
nor to pi'opoM! laws,”’ but should-only retain the right of inter- 
cewsinri,'^ which ( H^ro greatly approves.® 
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Bttt after the daath of Sylla, the pmvor of the tribunes was* 
restofei). I« the consiikhip of Cotta, A. U. ft7D, tl»ey dbtaiiievt' 
the rigflit of enjoying- otl»er offices, and in the consulship of Poia- 
pejr and Crassus, A, iJ, all their forqaer powers; a tiling 
which Cassar strenuously promoted.* 

I1te ti'ibnnes benoefortn were employed by the leading nten 
as the tools of their anibidon. . Baclied by a hired mob/ they 
determined every thing by force, Tliey made and abrogated 
laws at pleasure.^ They oisposed of the public lands and taxes 
as they thought proper, and conferred provinces and commands 
on those who purchased them at the highest prif^e.'* The as* 
so A biles of the peopFe were converted into scenes of violei^co 
and massacre; and die most daring always prevailed.** 

Julius (.'/ffisar, who had been the'principal atuse of these ex¬ 
cesses, and had made a violation of the power of Uie tribunes ^ 
pretext for making war on his country, having at laNt becjome 
master of the republic by force of arms, rediiwd Uiat power by 
which he had heen raised, to a mere name; and deprived'the 
tribunes of their office ^ at pleasure.® 

Augustus got tlie trihunitian poiver to be conferred on him- ^ 
self for life, by a decree of the senate; the exercise of it by 
proper nnigislrates, as formerly, being inconsistent with an ab¬ 
solute monarchy, which that artful usurper estalilislted.® This 
power gave him the right of holding die senate, of assembling 
the people, and of being ap|iealed to in all cases It also ren- 
licred his person sacrctl and iiiviolnhlo; so that it became a 
capital crime ** to injure him in w'ord or deed, which, under the 
hiic.peediiig emperors,*served as a pretext for cutting oft* num¬ 
bers of the first men in the state, and proved one of the chief 
i^miports of tyranny.*^ Hence this among other powei'S used to 
iic conferred on the emperors in the beginning of tlieir reign, 
or upon other solemn occasions; and then they were sakl to be 
tnlmnitiu potestale dmatiP lleiu^ also the yeai*s of their go- 
vi-nunent were called the years of their trihunitian power,** 
wliicii are found often marked on ancient coins; computed not 
from the 1st of January, nor from the lOth of December,*' the 
day on which the tribunes entei'cd on their office; but from the 
day on which tliey assumed the empire. 

'J'he tribunes, however, still continued to be elected, although 
they retained only the shadow of their former power,*® and 
seem to have remained to the time of Constantine, who abolish¬ 
ed tins with other ancient offices. 
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TfiK adih* wei*e named from tlmir care of the buildings,' and 
were either plebeian or curule. 

Two .sanass plebkii wore first created, A. U. 360, in the Co- 
mitia Ouriata, at the same time with the tribunes of the eom- 
inons, to be as it were their assistants, and to determine certain 
lesser couseS* which the tribunes committed to them.* ^I'hey 
were afterwards created, as the other inferior magistrates, at 
the Comitia Tributn. 

Two jeoiLES cuRULEs wcro crboted from the patricians, A,TJ. 
3S7, U> perform certain public gaiucs. They wei*© finst chosen 
alternately from the patricians and plebeians, but afterwax'ds 
promiscuously from bull), at the Comitia Tribute.^ 

Tile curule mdiles ^^(>re the toga praiewtn^ liad ilie right of 
images, and a more honourable place of giving their opinion in 
the senate. They used the selia cundis wiien they administered 
justice, whence they had their name.^ Whereas the plebeian 
mdiles sat on benches; * but they were inviolable as the tri¬ 
bunes."' 

The office of the asdiles was to tcike care of the city,® its pub¬ 
lic buildings, temples, thejUres, baths, basiUcas^ porticoes, aoine- 
ducts, common sewers, public roads, &c. espetunlly when there 
were no consol’s: also of private buildings, lest they should be¬ 
come ruinous, and deform the city, or owasion danger to pas¬ 
sengers. 'ihey likewise took care of provisions, markets, 
taverns, &c. They inspected those things whirh w'ere exposed 
to sale in the Forum; and if they were not good, they caused 
them to be thrown into the I'iber. '.{'hey broke unjust weights 
and ine;isures. 71jey limited the expenses of funerals. 'J'hoy 
restrained the avarice of usurers. 1 bey fined or banished w<k- 
inen of bad character, after being condemned by the senate or 
jieople. They took care that no new gods or relifiioiis cereiuo- 
iiies were intresduced. 'iliey punished not only petulant actions, 
but even words.** 


The mdiles took cogn:/ance these things, proposed edicts 
fjoncetning them,'® and fined delinquents, 'i'liey liad neither 
the right of summoning nor of seizing, unless by the order of 
the tribunes; nor did tbey use lictors or via#om, but only pub¬ 
lic slaves. They miglit even be sued at law by a private per¬ 
son.*® 


It belonged to the mdiles, particularly Uie curule aediles, to 
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exhihil pnblic lolemn g/tmes, which they sometimes did at a 
prodigious expense, to pave the way for future prefem^tSb^ 
X'hey examined the plays which were to be brought on the 
stnge^ and rewarded or punished the actors as they desen^. 
They W'ere bound by oath to give the palm to the lu^st deserv¬ 
ing/ Agrippa, when mdile under Augustus, banished all jug¬ 
glers ® and astrologers, * 

It was peculiarly the office of the plebeian lediles, to keep 
the decrees of the senate, and the ordinances of tl^e people, iti 
the temple of (.'eres, and afterwards in the treasury.* 

Julius f>ear added two otlier plebeian aediles, called cxrb- 
Atas/ to inspect tlie public stores of corn and other provisions,® 
Tlie free towns also had ilteir mdiles, where sometimes they 
were the only magistrates, as at Arpinum,’ 

The {cdiles seem to have continued, but with some variational 

to the time of Constantine. 

1 

V£. gUASTORS. 

Thb Qu.'ostors were so called,® because they got in the public 
re\ enues.** 

The in^itution of quaestors seems to have been nearly as an¬ 
cient as the city itsclll They were lirst appointed by the king^ 
according to Tacitus.And then by the consuls, to the year 
,'i07, when they began to be elected by the people, at the Comi- 
tia Tributa.^^ Others say, that Iwo quasstors were created by 
the people from among the patricians, S4Km after the expulsion 
of 'larquin, to take care of the treasury, according to a law 
passed by Valerius fopHcola,*** 

In the year 333, besides the two city quaestors, two others 
were created to attend the consuls iii u'ar and from this time 
the quaestors might be chosen indifterently from the plebeians 
and patricians. After all Italy was subdued, four more were 
added, A. 0. about the same time that the coining of silver 
was fiiKt introtliH^d at Home.'* Sylia increased their number 
to twenty.'* Julius CtCsar to forty.'” Under the emperors, 
their number was uncertain and arbitrary. 

Two quiestors only remained at Rome, and were called Qu.ts- 
10BKS URBAN!; the rest, provincialks or militarks. 

Tlie principal charge of the city qunestors was the care of the 
treasury, which was kept in the temple of Saturn,They re- 
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ceived amd expended the pubHc money, and ei^ered an account 
of their receipts and disbursements,^ lliey exacted the hues 
imposed by the pdblic. Tim money thus raised uas called a^r- 
OJCNTUai multatitiuh,** 

The qua^tors kept die military standards in the treasury, 
('uhicli were generally of silver, sometimes of gold,) for die 
Komans did not use colours,^ and brought them out to tlte c*on> 
Buls when going upon an expedition. They entertained fmeigu 
ambassado^, provided them wiUi lodgings, and delivered to 
them the presents of the public.^ They took care of the funeral 
of tiiose who were buriea at tlie public expense, m Menenius 
Agrippa and Sulpicius. 'X'hey exercised a certain jurisdictioii, 
especially among their clerks.* 

Coiutnauders returning irom war, before they could obtain a 
triumph, were obliged to swear before the ^utest4»rs, that they 
had written to the senate a true account of tite number of the 
enemy they had slain, and of the citizens that were missing.^ 

The proiinoQS of tlte quaestors were annually distributed to 
them by lot,^ aifter the senate liad determined into wluit pro¬ 
vinces quaestors ftltould be sent* Whence sons is often put fur 
tlie office or appointment of a qurcstor, as of other magistrates 
and pid>lio officers, or for the condition of any one.® JsionieUmes 
a certain province was given to a particular qufestor by the se¬ 
nate or people, But f'onqmy (dmse Cassius as his qumstor, and 
Camr ciiose Antony, of themselves.’* 

The office of the provincial quaestors was to attend ilie consuls 
or prtetors into their provinces; to take care tliat provisions 
and pay were furnished to the army; to keep the nnwiey depo¬ 
sited by the soldiers; to exact tne taxes and tribute of the 
empire; to take care of the money and to sell the 6pf>i)s taken 
in war; to return an account of every thing to the treasury; 
and to exercise tlie jurisdiction assigned Utem by their gover¬ 
nors. W'hen the governor left tlie province, the qumstor usually 
supplied his pla<». 

‘i'here subsisted the closest comiectimi between a piticoiistil or 
propreetor and his qumstor.*^ If a quaistor died, another was 
appointed by the governor in his room, iJalled paofiu^STOR.^® 

The place in the camp where the quaestor’s tent was, and 
where he kept his stores, was called 0V4issroRiU!)i, i}r qu^saiotium 
fot'tim, so also the place in the province, where he kept his ac¬ 
counts and transne^od business.^* 
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Hie dty ^mestor bad neither lictora net t>iatote», becaaed 
they bad not ^e power of sammoniRg or apprehending^ and 
uiigfbt be proseiaited by a private person before the prsetor.^ 
They ixiuld^ however, bold the Comitia; and it seems to bate 
been a port of tlieir odioe in ancient times to prosecute those 
guilty of treason, and punish them when condemned.^ 

The provincial quaestors were attended by lictors, at least in 
the absence of the praetor, and by clerks.* 

The quaesttn’ship vi'as the (trst step of preferment^ which gave 
one adnius»io(i into the senate, when he w'as said adire ad rem- 
publimm^ pro retwjaai^//co»» capcssete„ It ivos, however, some¬ 
times field by those who had been consuls.* 

Under tlm emperors the quiestorship underw'ent vaiioos 
changes. A distinction was introduced between the treasury of 
the fmblic^ and the treasury of the prince; ’ and different ofE- 
cers were appointed for the mnnagemeut of each. 

Augustus took from the quaestors the charge of the treasury, 
and gave it to the pra»toi*g, or those w ho had been prsfttors; but 
Claudius restored it to the quaestors. Afterwards priefecis of 
the treasury seem to have been appointed.^ 

'i'hose who had borne the qumstoi^hip used to assemble the 
judges, called eenluniviri^ and preside at their courts ^%ut Au¬ 
gustus appointed that this should be done by die obcsmtiri fifi- 
bns judicatidi^, Tlio quaestors also chose the judices. Augustus 
gave to ttie quoestoi’s the charge of the public records, which the 
u^diles and, as Dion Cassius snys, the tribunes had formerly 
exetTised. But this too was afterwards transferred to prsefects.*' 
Augustus introduced a new kind of quu'stors called QOiEsTORKS 
CANoiuATi, or candtdnti principis vel August vcl Crnmns, who 
used to carry the messages of the emperor*'^ to the senate. “ 
'I’hey were called candidate betiause they sued for higher prefcr- 
menis, which by the interest of the emperor they were sure to 
ohlain; hencept/ts tanquum Ctexarincandidatm^ i. e. lairelessly.'* 
Augustus ordained by un edict, that persons might enjoy the 
qua'^torship, and of course he adjm'tted into the senate, at tiie 
age of tweuty-twod* 

Under the emperors the qua^ustors exhibited shows of gladia¬ 
tors, which tltey seem to have done at their own expense, as a 
requisite for obtaining the 

Constantine instituted a new kind of quasslors, called ou-vs- 
ToaEs pa!.atu, who were much the same witli wiwtt we now call 
chancellors.** 
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OTHER ORDINARY WAQISTRATES. 

Thkkb were various other ordinary nmg!6trate.s ; as, 

'I'riumviki CAPiTAi^Es, whojudged ooncerning slaves and peiraons 
of the lowest ranlc, and who also had the dmi^e of the prison, 
and ef the execution of condemned crimitmla^ 

TiiiuMVtRi MOKRTAI.BS, who had the charge of the mint.’^ Ac¬ 
cording to the advice of Maecenas to Augustus, it appears that 
only Homan coins were ^miitted to circulate in the provinces.® 

NvMMonARii, vel pecttnia sjEXJctotom, sayinnsiers.* 

Teiumviri socTiTRNi, vcl OcsoiVt, who had the charge of pre¬ 
venting 6res,® and walked round the watches in Uie night-time,® 
attended by eight Itctors. 

Quatuor vibi vtAS.E8, vcl viocuti^ who had the chaige of the 
streets and public roads. 

All these magistrates used to be created by the people at the 
C'/omitia Trlbuta. 

Some add to the magistratits ordinarii minores the cektcmviui 
liHhus judiccmdis (vel stlitibrn judicandis, for so it was anciently 
»\Titten), a body of men chosen out of every tribe (so that pro¬ 
perly there were 105), for judging such causes ns the prmior 
committed to their decision ; and also the oecemtibi litilmsjudi- 
candis. But these were generally not reciconed mag^traios, 
but only judges. 

NEW ORDINARY MAGISTRATES UNDER THE EMPERORS. 

Auoustub instituted several new others; as curatores optrutn 
puhhcorumf viarwn, aquaruniy alvei Ttbaift, sc. repurgandt et 
laxioru facirndif frummti ptgjulo dividundi ; persons whoJind 
the charge of the public w’orks, of the roads, of bringing water 
to the city, of cleansing and er^rging the channel of the Tiber, 
find of distributing com to the j^eople.® The chief of tliese 
otiicers were:— 

I. 'ITie governor of the city,” whbse power was very great, 
and generally continued for several years. 

A prasfect of the city used likewise formerly to be chosen 
occasionally,^" in the absence of the kitigs, and afterwards of 
the consuls. He was not chosen by the people, but appointed, 
first by the kings, and afterwards by the consuls.^^ He might. 
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liowever^ ASsemMe tlie senate, even althougli lie was n^t a sena¬ 
tor, and also bold the Comitio,^ But after the creation of the 
pr^fcor, he used only to be appointed for celebrating' the /eris 
JLaiinw, or Ijatin tioiy>days. 

Au^stus instituted this magistracy by the advice of Mzecenas, 
nho himself in the civil wars had been intrusted by Augustuf 
v^itli tlie charge of the city and of Italy,® The first praemct of 
the city was Messala t'omnus, only for a few days; after him 
T'aurits ^!tatiliu8, and then Piso for twenty years. He wax 
usually chosen from among the principal men of the state.® His 
office comprehended many things, which had formerly belonged 
to the prsBtors and mdiles. lie administered justice betwixt 
masters and slaves, freedmen and patrons; he judged of tlte 
crimes of guardiaus and curators; he checked the frauds of 
bankers and money*brokers; he liad the superintendence of 
the shambles,® and of the public spectacles; in shorty be took 
care to preserve order and public quiet, and punished all trans* 
gressions of it, not only in the city, but within a hundred miles 
of it,® He had the power of banishing persons both from tlie 
city and from Italy, mid of transporting them to any island 
which the emperor named.® 

'I he prmfec^ of the city was, as it were, th% substitute ^ of the 
emperor, and had one under him, who exercised jurisdietidti in 
his absence, or by his coniniand. He seems to have had the 
same insignia with the prmtors. 

11. T he prmfect of the prsetorian cohorts^® or the commander 
of the emperor’s body guards. 

Augustus instituted two of these from the e^estriaii order, by 
the advice of Mascerias, that they might counteract one another, 
if one of them attempted any innovation,® Their power was at 
first but small, and merely military: but Sejanus, Doing alont* 
invested by'I'iberius withUiis command, increased its influence,®® 
liy collecting the prmtorian cohorts, formerly dispersed llirottgh 
the city, into one camp.®® 

'File prmtect of the prmtorian bands was under the succeeding 
emperors made the insirument of their tyranny, and therefore 
tliat oflSce was coxifened on none but those whom they could 
entirely trust They always attended the emperor to execute his 
couiiuands : hence their {lower Liecaroe so great that it was little 
inferior to that of Uie emperor himself,®® T rials and appeals were 
brouglit before them; and from their sentence there was no 
appeal, unlei» by way of supplication to the emperor. 
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The prmtorian pra>feet vests appointed to bit oiSce by the oni'' 
peror’s delirering to him a sword.* 

8otueiiiue$ there was bot^ one prsefect, and sometimes two. 
Constantine created foui' presfecti preeiorio: but be changed 
their othce very much from its original institution : for he made 
it civil instead of military, and divided among them the rare o( 
the whole empire. To one he gave the command of the lilast, 
to another of lUyrlcom, to a third of Italy and Africa, add to a 
fourth, of Gaul, 8pain, and Britain ; but he took from them the 
command of tlie soldiers, and transferred tlmt to ofiiccrs, who 
were called magistri eyuitum. 

Under each of these preefetcti preeforia were several substi¬ 
tutes,who had the charge of certain districts, which were called 
Diox^KSEs ; and the rhief city in each of these, where they held 
their courts, was ■called metroppi-is. Kuch diascesis might con¬ 
tain several m6tro}tolts^ and each metropolis had several cities 
under it. But Cicero uses oiai^ESfs for the part of a province, 
atid calls himself episcopuh, inspector or governor of the Cam- 
pan iau coast, ns of a ditvcesis.^ 

III. Pa-EKKCTUs ANWosa;, vel frumentarisB^ who bad the 
charge of procuring com. 

A magistrate used to be created for that purpose on exlraor- 
dinaiy occasions under the republic: thus L. Mimitius, and so 
afterwards Pouipey with great power.'* In the time of a great 
scarcity, Augusttis himself undertook the charge of providing 
com,* and ordained, that for the future two men of praetorian 
flignity ahould be annually elected to discharge that olBce; af¬ 
terwards he I'lppdlnted four,^ and thus it bettame an ordinary 
magistracy. But usually there seems to liave been but one prte- 
fectm annonee ; it \m\s at hrst an oihee of great dignity, but not 
so in after times.^ 

IV. l^BiFECTUs MiLiTiVBis iERARii, a pcfstm who had tho 
charge of the public fund w hich Augustus instituted for the sup¬ 
port of the army,* 

V. rH.eFEoms CHASSIS, admiral of the fleet, Augustus cquip- 

B id two fleets, which he stationed,'’ the one at Havenna on the 
adriatic, and the other at Misena or -uin on (he Tusc'^n sea. 
Z^ach of these had its own proper commander,*” There were 
also ships stationed in other places; as in the Fontus haixinus 
wear Alexandria, on the Hhine, and Danube,** 

VI, FRiESECTus vioiiajM, tlm officer who commanded the sol- 
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diors who were appointed to watoh tho city. (>f thoio there 
wore nren cohorts, ono for every two wards,^ compotod ehiedy 
of inAXturaitted. staves.^ Those who guarded adjoipln|;'houses 
in the nighUtime, carried each of them a bell,^ to j^ve the 
ahirra to one another when any thing happened. 

I'he prmjbc^ viffihxm took cogniasance of incendiaries, thieves, 
vagrants^ and the like; and if any atrocious uise happened^ it 
was remitted to the priefect of tilte city. 

There w'ere various oilier magistrates in the latter times of 
tlie empire, called comites^ cmTf ciares^ dtices, ma^Utri oJJ^ 
orum, $crmiorum^ &c. who were honoured with various epi¬ 
thets, according to their dlfiereiit degrees of dignity; as, claru-> 
sirnif ilimtres, spectabUes, e^regii, perfectusimi, &c. The high¬ 
est title was nobilmimus aiid glortonsHmus, 

EXTRAORDINARY MAGISTRATES. 

I. DICTATOR AND MASTER OF HORSE. 

The Dictator was so called, either because he was naimed by 
the consul,'* or rather from his publishing edicts or orders.**^ He 
was also called mn^ister popidi^ and priBior maximwt. This 
magistracy seems to have been borrowed frtira the Albans, or 
Latins.^ 

It b uncertain who was first created dictator, or in what year. 
Livy says, that T. Lartius ivas first created dictator, A. IJ. 5^5.'? 
nine years after Uie expulsion of the kings, 'fhe first cause of 
creating a dictator was the fear of a domestic fedition, and of a 
dangerous war from the Latins. As the authority of the con¬ 
suls was not sufficiently respected on account of the liberty of 
ap}>enl from tlieiu, it was judged proper, in dangerous conjunc¬ 
tures, to create a single magistrate, with absolute power, from 
whom there i|iould be no appeal, and wim should not be 
strained by the interposition of a colleague.'^ 

A dictaior was afterwards created also for other causes: as,— 
1. For fixing a nail “ in the right side of the temple of Jnpiter, 
iHliich is supposed to have been done in those rude ages,** to 
maik the number of years. This was commonly done by tlie 
ordinary magistrate; but in the time of a pestilence, or of any 
great public calamity, a dictator was created for th.it purpose, ® 
to avert the divine wrath.— 12. For holding the Coniitia.—3. For 
the Siike of instituting holidays, or of celebrating games when 
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praetor was iiHlispos«tL--<-.i. For holdlair triala.**—$* 
Once for cboosinj^ senators^* on which ootunion thare wore two 
dictators; one at Rotne^ and anotliier coiuioanding on army, 
which never was the case at any otlier tiine.^ 

I'be dictator was not oroated by the anffraa^ of the people, as 
the other ma^itrates; but one of the eonsms, by order of Ih# 
senate, named as dictator whatever person of consular dignity 
he thought proper; and this he dm, after having' taken the 
auspices, usually in the dead of the night * 

One c^the military tribunes also could naineadt<^>ator; about 
whidi Liry inibrms us there ivas some scruple, lie might be 
nominated out of Rome, provided it was in the Roman territory, 
which was limited to Italy. iSometimes the people gave direc¬ 
tions whom the consuls should name dictator.^ 

8ylla and Caesar were made dictators at the Cotnitia, on in* 
terrex presiding at the creatton of the former, and Lepidus the 
prater at the creation of the loiter.^ 

In tlie second runic war, A. IT. 53C, after the destruction of 
the consul Flaminius and his army at the Throstmene lake, 
when the other consul was absent from Rome, and word could 
not easily be sent to him, the people created Q. Fabius Maxiinua 
PROOiCTATOR, and M. Minucius Rufus master of horee.^ 

The power of the dictator was supreme both in peace and 
war. He could raise and disband rnfaiies; he could determine 
about the life and fortunes of Roman citisens, without consulting 
the people or senate. His edu'^ was observed as an oracle.^ At 
first tliere was no appeal from him, till a law' was passed that no 
hiagistrate should he created without the liberty of appeal,'^ first 
by the consuls Horatiusand Valerius, A, fJ. 304; and afterwards 
by the consul M. Valerius A. IT. Rnt Rie force of this 

law with respect to the dictator is doubtfuL It was once 
steongly contested,but never finally decided. 

The dictator was attended by twenty^four llctprs,^^ with the 
fasces and secures even in the city.^^ 

When a dictator was created, all the other magistrates ab* 
dicated their authority, except ilie tribunes of Urn coinmmis. 
The consuls, however, still continued to act, but in obedience 
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tore, with Ote Ocw* to himMlf E4 liotorf, 
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to the tlidAhTr, 8ii4 wtlhoat any etMigne ol aatlunrilif io his 
I»reie«fi6.* 

Tile ^wer of the dictate was drcmnswihed by ceitaie lintltSi 

1. It only eontinued for (tie a»aoe of six months/ eren afthough 
the btudneie lor ediieh he had been created was not finidied, and 
was never ptolenged beyond that time, exoejit in extreme ne¬ 
cessity, fa in the case of Camiilus/ For Sylla and Cmar 
ustttpW their perpetual dictatorship, in contempt of tlie laws of 
their country. 

But the dictator usually resigned his command whenever he 
had effected the business for wnich he had been created, 'llius 
Q. Oiucinnatus and Mamercus iF^miUns abdicated the dictator¬ 
ship on the sixteenth day,,Q. Servilius on the etg'hth day/ 

The dictator could lay out none of the public money, with¬ 
out tlie authority of tlie senate or the order of the people. 

3. A dictator was not permitted to go out of Italy; which 
was only ont^ violated, and that on account of the most urgent 
necessity, in Aiilius Calatinus.^ 

4. The dictator was not allowed to ride on horseback, without 
asking the permission of the people,^ to show, as it is thouglit, 
that tlie chief strength of the iloman army consisted in tlie in¬ 
fantry. 

But tlie principal chedc against a diotatoP’s abuse of power 
w'as, that he niignt be called to an account for his conduct, when 
he resigned his office/ 

For 120 yeai*s before Sylla, the creation of a dictator was dis¬ 
used, hut in dangerous emergencies the consuls were armed with 
di<^torial power. After the death of C*csiir, the dkitatorship 
was for ever abolished from the state, by a law of Antony the 
consul/ And when Augustus was urged by the people to accept 
the dictatorship, he refused it w ith tlie strongest marks of aver* 
sioi)/ Possessed of the poiver, he wisely declined an odious 
appellation.*** jS'.For ever since the usurpation of Sylla, the dic- 
tnturship >m detested on account of the cruellies which that 
tyrant had exm'cised under the title of dictator. 

'Vo allay the tumults which followed the murder of Clodius by 
Milo, in pl.w of a dictator, Pompey was by an oupreixmented 
measure made sole consul, A. U. 702. He, however, on the 
lirst of August, assumed Mcipio, hit father-in-law, as colleague.^^ 

When a dictator was created, he immediately nominated a 
master of horse,usually from among those of consular or prm- 
toriau dignity, whose proper office w'as to command the cavalry, 
and also to execute the orders of the dictator. M. Fabius fiu- 
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i«o, the nomiaaied to chocKse the senete, hod iu> master 

of horse, 

Suiueiintes a master of horse was pitched onoo^ for the dicta¬ 
tor, by (lie senate, or by order of the peopier 

The magi$ti^ e^ihm be deprived of his coinjnand by 
the dictator, and another nominated in his roonu The pec^le 
At one time ntade tlie master of Ute horse, e<|uai in 

command nitii the dictator Fabtus Maxiinns.^ 

llie master of the horse is supposed to have had much the 
same insig^nia with tlm prmtor, six ih^ors, the profltsela^ 

He had tiie use of a horse, which the dictator bad not without 
the order of the jmople. 


DICTATORSHIP. 

TUK Rpiurnlinent nt tbu Gist 
liloUtur M in thi' ieuth 

ftta stt^r tli« GiHt ennsnls; and 
tbe olOest aftnuiists «ay it was 
T. J^nrotiu. Aot Ihai# \ror« 
(iirers contradietory tk>«t«inenU, 
and (he vsnitr of Uie Vaierun 
lieui-e aaaisned thla honmir to a 
uephutv of Ptthrlirota. Acrord- 
ing to the date juat mominDed, 
liaroiut waaeoniiMlat tlio tiine, 
and »o only reoeired eit e?ii*r^o- 
iiieut at hie {Nmroi: another lo' 
count related jih (tu* nrr^eloii of 
the apoolntivont. whet euiinde 
|irobaLji‘ enough, that l>y on lui* 
Ifirtnuatorboice (he ro|>ublic had 
Acen I'lnced in the fauitiU ol (uro 
consiiM of the TertiuinhtA lae> 
tion, wli»H names were aubie* 
(|U•ntt)l mnlered dubiont by ut* 
dulvenee or by ealunuiy. 

Tual name o) diciator wua 
of lixt'tn origin. <a aehonvv 
ladled, and assuredly the char- 
aebit oE h)i cifHea^ Mieesteii wiih 
regal t>ovr‘*r (or a limited m nod, 
Wtii no if a« so. ’f he ox'stent.e 
of a dit.(tri«r at Ttiaeninm in 
eaiijr, at {.anueiuni in eery liila 
tiiiiUi, hi matter ol hl*t<iry; and 
Latin ntual b'Hih*. wliicli rt:t*rf 
red to Alban iradiiioni, analded 
Merer to ai&ert (hat thia nia<'ia 
ti'ary had tobiUted at Alba*, 
Th'kugh II m inie that'hepreeer* 
vatii'n of any hittoiical lerurd 
concerning A tba le «tili more nut 
of the'(ifhition than concerning 
BumA belore Tollof ilnatiliii,. 
The loitini hawaecr, did not 
Uiernly elect dictatore In their 
aeeerol etdes, but al'a ovot the 
tritille natiiin: fioni a 'raameiii 
a( Cute we iearn that iheTuscu, 
ten L'zeriua ivas Jlcfalor over 
thecolteciirebfidy «l (he {jAtina. 
Heci^ we catch a gUminering of 
light, hur tire muut ff'dlow it 
iviih canrifiii. Ii Kema and La* 
tiiTu veerr confederate atatea (in 
a footitijr (it equality, in the i ooni 
vt CiiaC Kupre/iiucy vrbteti )aat'*d 
buE for* a short time after f.e 
reeuiutoin, they miiat have jma- 


Aomted the rhief command alter* 
nately and thm would Mfitain 
why the Bninaii diistatnra were 
appolntird Inr only eU tnoutba; 
ai,(i how they isjtuie tu have 
twenty-foue liclora; nainely> aa 
a symbol that tiie governinentt 
ot (he (wo statAS were united 
Under the s«iu« h^d; the con- 

aula bn't only (weive between 
Uiem, which went by (urns trom 
Due tn the otlinr. And an the 
dictaturship at (he beginnitig 
would be directed yotely towai it 
toreisn uffairn , and thoconbiiit, 
ance oJ llie roniiu'i along with 
the d’ctalnr m iiuld be aorounled 
for: nai, (heiiirtylnrabip, heiRg; 
disthwt' friHit (lie oGice itf the 
lUugiitfr pgpuli, DiigtK anmetitnes 
bi conferred nil htui, aomeiiBwa 
cii niip of (lie conaois. 

The ehkct aimed lyi fu inati* 
tilting the dii;tator»ii!|h~- aa 1 
will Call it from Uie first, by the 
name whic.b iri coursB of time 
<>up]dautoif the earlier one,-*waB 
iurontesiobiv lu eviuie (he I'afe* 
nan tnws, and to r« cslahllah an 
tuiiimitcd ottlhonty ov«T (be pfe* 
bvUns even vviUim the barnera 
and tbs mile of their t'beriies: 
for tlie iealil appeal to tlio ecuii* 
mi'na ty waa trem tlie MHitenca 
of the vniiBiiU, not fretu tiiai of 
(ills new magistrate. Nur dims 
su«h anai>peataeemave< to hove 
beeu inti imuced, not even alter 
Ibe piiw:;r •\t (he (rtbuoes had 
giowK to an iuerdlniite rsceas t 
(tie Knnuiis rsthi'r chose to let 
toe dictatorship dni(i. Tue tra¬ 
dition, acoordingiy, is perlecfly 
correct m rrOi>TdHiq how tliv ap* 
jMimtinent of a dictator aUtruied 
the cnmmonalry. 

That even the members of Uie 
houiea at the Grst hud i n right 
of appeulinc sgsinst thedieistitr 
to thrir rmnl(i,i, tbmiglithey had 
posiewiect siivh a right even un* 
der the kings is eapreasiy as¬ 
serted by bortis; at the in me 
time he adds (hot tliey obtained 
it. 1‘his IS eoniinned'by the ex- 
siiipie r;f M. Futi'iis. who. when 
hi« sou was peiK.n lUd ty the 


ferocity of a dirUtoi, appealed 
ttt hti wkalf to the populace, to 
bis (leara, the patriclani (n the 
curies. 

Tlte later Itemana bad only an 
{84Mtliu.( knowledge of (hr die. 
Uturship, drawn Iron their ear- 
Itor hlstiifv. Kacepdug; Q. Fa- 
blua Maarinus iu Uw socaiid 
eampuigo of the aecend Puuie 
war, whoae eivcikitt and sitiia- 
tion, (ouwiver, were coiriplel 'Ey 
at ratiaiicc with ancient oustom, 
no dictator to command an at itif 
bail bvmi appuitited since h!fd; 
and even the comitia ioi eleO- 
tinna had uSvei brrnbrld by one 
alner* the brginnfng ol the Mu- 
ordoniaii war. At applied to the 
lyrauny of i^ytla and ilia me- 
iiyrrhy ol Chesar, tliO title woe a 
mcie name, witbeot any ground 
lor sneb a me tn the aiicieut 
constitiitloo. limee wa can so- 
eouut ti.r the error ol tfion Oss- 
sina, vrhni. pverloniilog tlie prU 
viieg* nhihe patrmisne, he vs- 
presslyaaaerta (bat in no inatonae 
was there a tight ot atipeailng 
agaiimt tiie dii tatur, ami that he 
might coiideraii kiiighta and ae- 
nstnrs to death wiUiool a trial: 
as wetf os for that of Umuystua, 
who fatioiea lie decided ou evmy 
measHro- at wiU, even about 
pvace aMB w»r. hiucb nntieti'., 
out of which the nmderiis have 
drawn (heir phrase UmAiUirtaf 
piuwr, are stotahie ledood to 
Hylia and Cwaiir. with relorenca 
to the geiiitiiin dofiEitorablp they 
are uUeriy uilstHhen. 

^Lika Ignorantr as (fflbe aw- 
(dent state of thinus U iovalvi*d 
lit the notnm of Oimiytius. that, 
atier (he senate had mem.y le* 
lOived that a dirtator was (u Ext 
appointed, acd whkb consai wa,a 
to name hiat, the sensut eavr- 
cUed an uiiconlroled discretion 
in (He ehoioet which oplMion, 
being delivered «>ith such lami* 
tiroiirss, has brcaiuo the tirdva, 
lent One in treatisee on Homan 
untiqnities Such might pusaHily 
be ihe r-isc, if the dictator was 
restricted to the ahatgt of fare- 
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fl. THJi DSCEArriRS. 

Tuft laws of Bonie at Hrsty as of otlior ancient nations, wefo very 
few and stiuiiki^ It is ^lou^bt there was for some time no writ¬ 
ten law.^ lliflerences were determined ^ by the pleasitre of the 
krn|^/ accot'dlni^ to the priixdpies of natural equUy/ and tbeir 
decisions were held as laws.^ The kinji^ used to publish their 
oommmids either by pasUiig them up in public on a white w^l 
or tablet,^ or bv a ^ral<i Hence they were said, omnia maku 
gruJItemare,^ T'iie kin/^, however, in every thina of importance, 
consulted the senate and likewito the people. Hence we read 
of the 1.KOKS ctmiAT.%: of Komulus and of the other kings, which 
were also called ceoes aRoi^.* 

iidtni$ ovur lh« •Ipctlonfi, for fortumito tbat ther« titry, th»t noitis but cfontMlan 

whieh [Hir|itMe it m ttererf not but tito nuiiiy ohAneea of tbii at wrre eilgUito. A law at Utowi 
wi«fi h« w&f. in tb« ftcooiul f*a* Uk* tfiuf wbt'n bo w«( to Iw pro* rariy tim'f oiui pntyliAve tpokrin 
Kir war> in Slj, tlie «ea»iil M. cUimed by tbooDAOiil, nnd wUoo of pratton and prastorwiMi for 
V^aforiit* tiwvinuc amorlod tbit itto law on hit impariani wat to wbicit rew*im, Ui« vrwtor ooati* 
a. hi« ri$hl; «»d to tbo Aril Ibo bn patiaed. Aftd aflOr tho pie* nuiag to be doomeo a oolfoatao 
jirdOtire mtutl already bave bo -n ixtiniM obtained a abate in lAe of liio ooiiania, it waa not eio* 
thn 3,tm«; foi* alto P. Claodni* ootienlato, a« tbe teaate wae lated wben 1. Vapirliu Craiwat 
Putehor eoold not Have merited eonttiMally eppioateutinji; to a wa« made dietator in 4194 end 
tii« rojtub Ii) tiy o'iiiiinati«d HI. fair mlature of tUn two oatatee, tbo othvr caaee wbiob would be 
(Jjyria. Set iiover can (be die. U waaa|taiu for tbe freedom of aoiaifiet the rule, if interpreted 
poaal of Hinitly power bare been thenetiea, pjovided Ibo oleetton etnoilr of eocti m».i ac bad ao> 
rnireeteJ to the dieeretlbn of a oonld not be tianai'wred to the tually tuteo eonaut*, mUbt pro* 
eitiele elector. oeqturiei, to atrengtlmn the eO* b b)y be eKplotncd in (V cant* 

The pinitiSnal law booHa, ealo'a power ot nommatinp;. way, K w« iia<l praetorian Pa«ti. 
Ontliitid the iwltteiplrt of the t7ndi*r tbo old ayetem a plebeian In u naiabar of paaeaitea it la 
conaliimiuii ofter liicir nutaner emild tt’4 po<ia<bly be tlirietvr. d ati'ictly elated that the master 
in on hietunvAl form, proeerved Now. aa C Morcdas in >i.% open* ol tbe kiiig;bta was choaen by U>o 
the tnu* au’ount. For what od ibi« (j^fltee m bia own ordrr, d/cutfor at pleaaitra. But ible 
Fjthrr snurre ran hare eapplird whorrat in dlM il is sapreasly attain must have Irern the more 
i tonyaSue with the retiilui^ ot aiaiod that U>e appointment waa reuent vroctiee; at all events hie 
die eenate. ea it profeaaes to be, approved by (be petriaiaue, it le appoint'iiixit In one instance is 
lh«t a ultwen. whetn the WMte oleioat certOiiti that the change eUuhutcd to the aeoat- no lea* 
ilieold iinininale, and the people took P'lare within IH1« interval, cloariy than tbatof tbodicl'tnr. 
'ippreve al, ibonid govern for Bvrnfo iPM tbe beatoiral of tka as et the origin of tbe oilier it i* 
■ IK mantba> Tbe people here Iniperium was a.suiodiy lucre at least in sriteral tni ms to eler 
IS tbe popiilue: It was a revival than an empty form : but it be* torn: and the daC'eo^til the 
of liio ancient custom fur the eamy eiiob ny the Mmnmu law: pln’ia, wtiirh in SftH rained y 
king te be etedwl by iW patriol- tlmnneforward it was only nutai* r'tdviu* FTaneus ip tbe dlEtafoi* 
UBS. mid that Dveh waa (hr form »iin tlMi tbeonnsul ahnuM cinl- Bhlp, eiijoiOed hint to pppelnl 
it rstablishoJi 1^ pneitivo testl- vent to proclaiui the person P- Licinint Qiasrua m 
iKony, 1 iiamodby the eenatn. Thus alter reuifow. The civtl obaMtor »f 

bull ofieurr, indeed.ntreugb* that time, in the iidvanred stale Ibis ofQrrr Is eavcioped in tefal 
lint tim whoie Arst diH'ao of of ( 0 |mtar freedom, tbe diclaliir* obscurity; hut (hat he was not 
l.'vy, do we read at' » dcuras of ebip coidd ocrur but eeidom ra* merely the niaator ol the bniso 
Die ai<u,ite whereby a dfotaior (u'pt for tiivial puryoaos s and if end tfii' dirtatoi'e lirutenoni «s 
e us appointed, witliont any ne* ui auch oooaeious (be appoint* tbe UebU U certain, | conjeo. 
t'm of the groat conniil lif the nuiii Wae left to the vuiisuie. ture, (hat he waa elrctvd. by tbe 
(aliiciant. The obi mode of ibry would watuielty lay ntoiia eeiituriea of plebeian knigbu,— 
•'in ling the kiniie was resfond la it likcw-tc lu thu»i> solitary es the W'jriiCrr pu|iH,'i wasby tbe 
in nit IN parts: the dictator after tnstaaeoe wliete the otflee ttill popu/ur, the sis ■offrugi.i.—and 
bis ap|Hiin(uteRt bad In obtain the ttadrcwl iiuporlanoe. lbs ( he was I heir protector. The 

ini)H)nuin tiiim (be curios. And Hutrever, when P. Clanditts dMitnioi may have piesided at 
thus, from poMoasbig this right inaolliMgly misused his privi the eiection, leltinq the twelve 
ol ooaterring tbe imiwr^in, the trge, the remnmtM'snce of the on* ceniuiiva rote on the peisaii 
patricians uVight dispense with eient proemiurtt wss etill fresh whnm lie pi oposoil: ibis might 
voUng on Uis pralkmieary nomi- enough for the senate to have a(ter«iud tali into disuse, sod he 
lUttidii el the eriiato. Appointing the |iOwer of annulling the scsu- wouU then name his bratbnr 
a diciafor wss en allbirol ttiuen* deleus apiioiiitineiit. To du so, masis'rato himsetf.—Niebuhr, 
ey: some augury er otiinr nilglit tlioy would not even need the Vol Up W'd—-MSI. 
inierrapi the euiiai; it wee on* legal limiiatiou pirntiooed by 

1 Tac. Alin. lii. S5. 9 eu eequo etbona, Ken. ponern in patdiro, l.iv, tats et Imperies, Too. 
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Eiiit the chief legislator was Servius Tullius,' all whose laws, 
hoivever, were abolished at once * fey Tarquijiius 8uperb»s. 

After the expulsion of Tai’qutn the institutions of the kings 
were observed, not as wrillen law, but as customs;* and tlie 
consuls determined most causes, as the kings had done, accord¬ 
ing to their pleasure. 

‘ But justi' .e being thus extremely uncertain, as depending on 
U»e will of an individual,* 0. Terentius Arsa, a tribune of the 
cuminons, prap<»sed to the peopfe, that a body of laws sbould bo 
drawn up, to which all should be obliged to conform.* But 
tliis was violently opposed by the patricians, in whom the whole 
judicative power was vested, and to whom the knowledge of the 
few laws » hich then existed was (confined.* 

At last, however, it was determined, A. U. 209* by a decree 
of the senate and by the order of the people, that three anfiba.v- 
sadors should be sent to Athens to C4»py the famous laws of 
Solon, and to examine the institutions, customs, and laws of tlie 
other suites in Greece.’^ 

Upon their return, ten men* were treated from among the 
patricians, with supreme power, and without tlie liberty of ajH 
peal, to draw up a body of laws,” all tlie other magistrates having 
torst abdicated their uflice. The decemviri at first beliaved with 
great moderation. I'hey administered justice to the people 
each every tenth day. I'he twelve fasces were carried before 
him who was to preside, and his nine colleagues were attended 
by a single ofiicer, called accknsus.'® They proposed ten tables 
of laws, which were ratified by the people at the ('omiiia Ceri- 
turiata. In composing them, they are said to have used the 
assistance of one hkumodohus, an J^pliesian exile, who served 
them as an iiiterjuvter.“ 

As t%vo other tables seemed to be wanting, decemviri were 
again created for another year to make them. But these new 
magiNtrates acting tyrannically, and wishing to retain tlieir com¬ 
mand beyond the legal time, were at Inst forced to resign, 
chiefly on account of the bo:*© passion of Appius Claudius, one 
of their number, for Virginia a virgin of plebeian rank, who 
was slain by her lather to prevent her falling into the decem¬ 
vir’s hands. 'I'he decemviri all perished either in prison or in 
banishment 

But the laws of the twelve tables continued ever after to be 
the rule and foumlation of public and private right through the 
Itoinan world.** They were engraved on brass, and fixed up 
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in pat>Uc,* and even in t3be time of Cicero, the noble yoath who 
meant to ap^ly to the study of jurisprudence, were oblijg^ed te 
get them by heart as a necessary rhyme,* not that they were 
uritten in verse, as some iiave thought; for any set form of 
words/even in prose, was called carmbk, or carmen ccmposUunu* 

III, TillBUNI ailLITUM OONSULAUI POTESTATE. 

The cause of their insUtution has already been explained.* 
They are so called, because those of the plebeians who had been 
military tribunes in the army were the most conspicuous. Their 
odiue and Insignia were much the same with titose of the cuijk 
B uls, 

IV. INTEAUEX. 

CoNctcaNiKQ the causes of creating this magistrate, &c., see p. 91. 

OTHER EXTRAORDINARY MAGISTRATES OF LESS NOTE. 

There were several extraordinary inferior magistrates; as 
nmjMviRi perduellionis judicandm eau.m^ Duumviri nuvalv^y 
classis iirtiaiid<B ipjiciendmque causa,’’ Duumviri ad adcm Ju^ 
noni MvnetCB faciundaui.^ 

Triumviri colmim deduccndm.^ Triumviri hint, qui citra et 
ultra quinqtutpesimum iapidem in pagis fot isgm ct conCiliabults 
omnem copiam ingenuorum impiccrentf et idoneos ad arma Jhren- 
da conquimrent^ milttes^ue Jacartnt?^ Triumviri btni; uni 
sacris conquircudis donis^ue peraignandis j alteri rcficiendia 
{Bdxhus Triumviri nicnsarii.facti ab argmtipcnumanO* 

t^urnguEvini, agm Vomptino dividcndo}^ Quinqueviri ab dia*- 
prmatione pecunicB mensaru appellati.^^ Quinqueviri muris tur- 
ribwiqm rrficiauhs^^ mimcndis pubheis aumptibusl** 

Decemviri agris inter veteranon miUtes dividmdis^’’ 
iScveral of these w'ere not properly magistrates. They were 
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ftl}, however ctioeen from the most resfiectahle men cKftiie stale. 
Their Office may in general be understood itom their titles 

PROVINOIJIL MAGISTRATES. 

Tub provinces of the Romati people were at first governed by 
prjetors,^ but ai^rwnrds by proconsuls and propriety, to whom 
were joined qumstorS and Ueutenanis. 'Hie usual name is mof 
coNsuii and raoraiUTOR; but sometiuies it is written pro comttle 
and pro prmtoref in two words; so likewise pro qumstoreJ^ 

Anciently those were called proconsuls, to whom the com¬ 
mand of consul was prolonged ^ after tltoir office was expired,^ 
or who were invested with consular authority, either froin a 
subordinate rank, as Man^llus, after being preetur.^ and (ielliiis, 
or from a private station, as Scipip.® This was occasioned by 
some public exigence, when the ordinary magistrates were not 
sufficient. The same was the case with proprietors^ 'ihe first 
proc,onsal mentioned by Lii>, was T. Quiitctius, A. IT. 290. 
But he seems to have been appointed for the time. The first to 
wiiom the consular pow'er was prolongetl, was Publilius.® 'fhe 
name of proprietor w'lis also given to a pemon whom a general 
left to coniiiiand the army in his absence.” 

The names of consul and protxmsul, praetor niiid propraetor, 
are sometimes confounded. And we find all governors of pro¬ 
vinces called by the general name of proronsules, as of prmsidos.^" 

The command of consul was prolonged, and proconsuls occa¬ 
sionally {Appointed by the Comitia ^Fributa, except in the case 
of Scipio, who was stmt as proconsul into 8pain by the (Jiointtia 
CTenturiata.^ But after the empire was extended, and various 
countries reduced to the form of provinces, nuagistrates were 
regularly sent from Koine to govern them, according to the 
Bemproiiian law,^ without any new appointment of the people. 
Only military command nos conferred on them by the Comitia 
Curiata.^^ 

At first the provinces were animal, i. e, a proconsul had the 
government of a province only for one year; and the same 
person could not command difierent provinces. But this was 
violated in several instances; especially in the case of Julius 
C»sar.“ And it is remarkable that the timid compliance of 
Cii^ero with the ambitious views of Caesar, in granting him the 
continuation of his command, and money for the payn^t of hts 
troops, witli other immoderate and unconstitutional concessions, 
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nUHattgli he eecretly fioftdemned them/ proved fatal to Idmseh^ 
as well as to ^ republic. 

The prffltors cast lots for their provinces/ settled them by 
agreement,^ in the same manner with tlie consuls. But some* 
times provinces were determined to both fay the senate or 
people.^ The senate Axed the extent and limits of the pro* 
vinces, the oamfaer of soldiers to be maintained in them, and 
money to pay them; like'trise the retinne^f the govemon^^ said 
their iraveiltti|f choTj^s.^ And thus the g^ovemors were said 
ORNAAf, i e. instrui, to be ftirnished. What was assigned them 
for the sake of household furnitttre, was called vasariom. So 
vma, hirniture ’ 

A certain number of lieutenants was assigned to each procon* 
sul and proprap>tor, who were appointed usually by the senate, or 
w ith the permission of the senate by the proconsnl himself, who 
was then said aliquem sibt htjare, or very rarely by an or^r cf 
the peopie.^ I'lie number of lieutenants was did'erent according 
to the rank of tim governor, or the extent of tlm province. 
Tims, Ci«wro in Cilicia had four, Cwsar in Gaul ten, and Pom- 
pey in Asia fifteen. The least luimber seems to have been 
three; Quintus, the brother of Cicero, bad no more in Asia 
Minor.^® 

'Ihe office of a letjatus was very honourable; and men of 
praetorian and consular dignity did not think it below them to 
bear it Thus Sctpio Africunus.served os lr,gatws under his bro* 
tber Jjudus,” 

'file legati were sometimes attended by lictors, as the senatms 
were when absent from Koine, jure lihera legationiSf^'^ but the 
pei'son under whom they served, might deprive them of that 
privilege.*^ 

In the retinue of a proconsul were comprehended his military 
ofliixirs,’'^ and all his public and domestic attendants. Among 
these were young noblemen, who went with him to leam tlie 
art of war, and to see the method of conducting public business; 
who, on account of their intimacy, w'ere called contuberhalbs.** 
From this retinae, under the republic, women were excluded, 
but not so under the emperors.’* 

A proconsul set out for his province with great pomp. Hav¬ 
ing offered up vows in the t^apitol,” dressed in his military 
robe,^** with twelve lictors going before him, carrying the fasces 
and secures, and with the other ensigns of command^ he went 
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out of tlie city all his retinue. From thence he eithens'cnt 
straightway to the provin«;o, or if he was detained by busitieiM, 
by the interposition of Uie tribunes, or by bad omens,^ he staid 
ibr some time witliout the city, for lie r.ould not be within it 
while invested with military command. IJis friends, and sonte> 
times ttie other citizens, out of respect, accompanied him ® ibr 
some space out of the city with dieir ^ood wishes. \^'hen he 
reached the pi'ovince^ he sent notice of his arrival to his predc^ 
ee^or, that, by an interview with him, lie might know the stale 
of the province; for his command commenced on the day of his 
arrival; and by tiie cobneiiak law, the former proconsul was 
obliged to depart within thirty days after.^ 

A proconsul in his province had both judicial authority and 
military command.^ lie used so to divide the year, that he 
usually devoted the summer to military atlairs, or going through 
the province, and the winter to the administration of justice.* 
He administered justice much in the same way with the iwra^tor 
at Home, according to the law's which had been prescribed to 
the province when hrst subdued, or according to the regulutions 
w'hitdi had afterwards been made concerning it by the senate or 
people at Home; or finally according*to his own edicts, whieh 
lie published in the pnivince roncjetning everj' thing of iiupor- 
lance,® These, if he borroweil them from others, were CroJled 
TBANstATiTiA vel Tralotiii<i v. ~icia ; if not, nova. He always 
published a general edict before he entered on his go\crnnieM, 
as the praetor did at Home. 

The proconsul held assizes far courts of justice,’ in the princi¬ 
pal cities of the province, so that he niiglit go round the wiiolc 
province in a year. He himself judged in all public and im¬ 
portant causes; but nialtors of less consequence be referred to 
Ills quicstor or lieutenants, and also to others.® 

The proconsul summoned these meetings^ by ma edict on .a 
certain day, wiien such as had causes to be determined should 
attend. 

'i'he provinces were divided iiito so many districts, called 
coNVKNTus, or cfrcw/<i',** the itihabitants of which went to a cer¬ 
tain city to get their causes determined, and to obtain justice.'® 
Thus t^pain was divided into seven circuits.'® 

'J he procmnsul chose usually twenty of the most respectable 
men of the province, who sat with him in council,'’ and were 
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Railed iiis Round}.Hie proRon.<$u1 passed sentence according 
to the opinion of his council.* 

As the governors of |>roTiuRei were proliibited from using any 
other language tlian the Latin, in tiie functions of their office, 
they ivere always attended by interpreters. I'he jiidices wci'e 
chostwt diderently in diderent places, according to the rank of 
the litigants, and the nature of the cause.* 

The proconsul had the disposal^ of the corn, of the taxes, 
and, ill short, of every thing which pertained to the provliMje. 
Coni given to the proconeui by way of present, w as colW hono< 

RARIUM.* 

If a proconsul behaved well he received tlie highest honours* 
as statues, temples, brazen horses, &c., which, through flattery, 
used indeed to be erected of course to all governors, though 
ever so coirupt and oppressive. 

Festival days also used to be appointed; as in honour of 
Marcellus,’' in 8icily, and of Q. Miudus Sctcvola,® in Asia. 

If a governor did not behave w'ell, he might afterwards be 
brought to his trial:—1. for extortion,* if he had made unjust 
exactions, or had even I'eceived presents.—54. for peculation,^" 
if he had embezzled the public money.*^—and, 3, for what was 
called crimen majkstatis, if he had betrayed his army or pro¬ 
vince to the enemy, or led the array out of the province, and 
made war on any [vrince or state wilJiout the order of the people 
or the de«3*ee of the senate. 

V'ariotjs laws were made to secure the just administration of 
the provinces, but thchUt^were ihsuflident to check the rapacity 
of iheiioman magislrates. Hem» the provinces were miserably 
oppressed by their exactions. Not only (he avtirice of the 
governor was to he gratified, but that of all his officers and de- 
{icndeiiLs; as his lieutenants, tribunes, prajfects, &c., and even of 
his freedmen and flivcmrite slaves.^* 

'1 he pretexts for exacting money were various. The towns 
and villages througli which the governors passed, were obliged, 
by the juuaji law, to supply them and their retinue witlt forage, 
and wood for firing. The wealthier cities paid large contribu¬ 
tions for being exempted from fui'tiisUing winter-quartera to the 
army. Thus Uie inhabitants of Cyprus alone paid yearly, on 
this account, 200 tiUents, or about 40,000/.^* 

Anciently a proconsul, when he had gained a victory, used to 
have golden crowns sent him not only from the different cities 
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of hi 9 own province, but also firoin the noighboaring states, wliidi 
were carried before him in bis triumph.* Afterwards the ciiiiM 
of the province, instead of sending crowns, pidd money on this 
account, which was called aubum coBOKABiim, and was sometimes 
exacted as a tribute.^ 

A proconsul, when the annual term of his government wiw 
elapsed, delivered up the province and army to his successes, if 
he arrived in time, and left the province within thirty days; but 
first he was obliged to deposit, in two of the principal cities of 
hia jurisdiction, an account of tlie money which had passed 
through his own or his officers’ hands, staled and balanced.^ ^ If 
his successor did not arrive, he neveitheless departed, leaving 
his lieutenant, or more frequently his qumstorj to command in 
the proTincc.* 

When a proconsul returned to Home, he entered the dty as 
a private person, unless he claimed a triumph ; in W'hich case he 
did not enter the city, but gave an account of his exploits to the 
senate assembled in the temple of Bellona, or in some other 
temple without the city.* In the meantime} he usually waited 
near the oily till the matter was determined, whence he was said 
ad urbetn esse,^ and retained the title of impebatob, which his 
soldiers had given him upon his victory, with the badges of com¬ 
mand, bis lictors and fasces, &c. Appyin says that in his time 
no one was called imperator, unless 10,000 of the enemy had 
been slain.* When any one had pretensions to a triumph, his 
fasces were always wreathed with laurel, fis the letters tvere 
which he sent to the senate concerning ^his victory. Soiuetiiues, 
when the matter was long of being determined, ho retired to 
some distance from Borne.'* If lie obtained a triumph, a bill 
was proposed to the people that he should have military com¬ 
mand^ on the day of his triumph, for without this no one could 
have military command witiiin the city. Then he was obliged 
by the juuan law, within thirty ila)s, to give in to Uie treasury 
ail exact copy of the accounts which he had left in the province.^** 
At the same time he recommended those who deserved public 
rewards for their services.” 

What has been said concerning a pro<x>nsul, took place w'ith 
respect to a propraetor; unless that a proconsul had twelve Ho 
tors, and a proprmtor only six. Tlie array ami retinue of the 
one were likewise commonly greater than tluit of the other. 
The provinces to which proconsuls were sent, were called pbo- 
consdlabks ; propraetors, PBAiTORi.ii,*® 

»_^_ 
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PROV^II^CXAL MAGISTRATES UKDER THE EMPEROBS, 

AuausTvs mode a new partition of the provinces. Those which 
Avere peaceable and less exposed to an enemy, he left to tlie 
management of the senate and people ; but of such as were more 
strong, and open to hostile ibvasions, and wltere, of course, it 
was necessary to supj^rt greater'armies, he undertook the 
governmeut himself.* This Ite dM under pretext of easing the 
senate and people of the tlrouble, but in reality to increase his 
own power, by assuming the romniahd of the army entirely to 
himself. . ^ 

Tile provinces under the direCtfon of the senate and people,* 
at first were AJlrica propria, or the territories of Carthage, 
Nutiiidia, Oyrene, Asia, (which, when put for a province, com¬ 
prehended only the countries along the Propontis and the 
/Egean sea, namely, Phrygia, Mysia, Caria, Eydia,^ BIthyuia 
and Poutus, (ira'cia and Ppirus, Dalmatia, Macedonia, Sicilia, 
Sardinia, (‘^reta, and Hispania BoBtica.® 

The proviniMJs of the emperor* Avere llispBnia Tarraconensis 
and Lusitania, Gaiiia, Coelosyria, Piuenicia, Cilicia, Cyprus, 
^Egyptufi, to which oiliers were aftevAvards added. Pitt the con¬ 
dition of these provinces was often changed; so that tlicy were 
transferred from the senate and people bi the emperor, and the 
contrary. The pvoAunces of the emperor seem to have been in 
n belter state than those of the senate and people.* 

'1 he magistrates sent to govern the provitux's of the senate and 
people were called procoksules, alUiough sometimes only of 
prauorian ratik.** The senate appointed them by lot^ out of 
those Avho had borne a magistracy^in the city at least fiAre years 
before.^ I'hey bad the same badges of autiiority as the procon¬ 
suls had formerly; but they had only a civil pOAver,* and no 
military command,**' nor disposal of the taxes. The taxes were 
collected, and Um soldiers in their provinces commanded by 
officers appointed by Augustus. Their authority lasteil only fcir 
one year, and tiiey left the province immediately Avheti a suc¬ 
cessor was sent,** 

Tliose whom the emperor sent to command his provinces 
were called lbgati c.csakis pro consule^ proprmloreSy vel pio 
prodiore, comnlares kgali^ consulates rectorts, or simply conm^ 
lares and legally ^ also pressides, pttefecti, correclores^ &c. 

The governor of Egypt Avas usually called pr^hkbctus, or pree- 
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fectm Augmtnlis^ and was the Urst im{»eri|ktoml lejj^^te that was 
apoointed. ' 

^ere was said to bo an'ancient prodiotion concerning Bgypt, 
that it wotUd recsorer its liberty when the Homan fnsces and 
praitexta should come to iL^ Augustus, artfully converting this 
to his own pui*pose, dtainied that proyinne to himselj^ and, die* 
charging a senator from goin^ to it without permission,^ he sent 
thither a goyemor of pquesirian rank, without the usual ensigns 
of authority.^ To him waa^Jidded a person to assist in adminis- 
^ing justice, called jubioktus AJigXAsnBtN.K ovitatis.® . 

'I'he first j)raafect of Cpr»jelius <»aUus, celebrated 

by Virgil in his last eclogue,- and by Ovid.* 

The legates of the emperor were chosen fiRpm among the sena¬ 
tors, but the praafect of hgypt only irom the equites.^ Tiberius 
gave that charge to one of his freedmen. I'he Isgati (Jissaris 
wore a military dress and a sword, and were attended by soldiers 
instead of lictors. They bad much ^eater powers than the pro¬ 
consuls, and continued in conimaud during the pleasure of the 
emperor.* 

In each province, besides tbe governor, there was an orficer 
called PBOCUBATOB O.SSAB18,* ot curotor, and in later times ralio- 
nalu^ wlio managed the atiairs of the revenue,®® and also had a 
judicial power in matters that concerned the revenue, whtuice 
that office was called procuraUio arrg?lissimam^^ These procura¬ 
tors were chosen fi-om among the equites, and sometimes from 
fireedmen. Tiiey were sent not only into the provinces ni' the' 
emperor, but also into those of the senate and people.®^ 

^metiines a procurator dtscJiarged the office ot a governor,®'® 
especially in a small province, or in a part of a large province, 
where the govenior could/lot be present; as Pontius i^ilute 
did, who was procurator or pr<’cpositus®^ of Judea, which was 
annexed to the province of IS'yri.n. Hence he had the power of 
punishing capitally, which the procuratores did not usually pos¬ 
sess.®® , 

To all these magistrates and officers Augustus appointed dif- 
fereiit salaries, awording to their respective dignity,®* Those 
who received 200 scstertia were culled uvcenaiui: HK), ckktk- 
KAitti; 60, sBXAQENAKii, &c.®^ A Certain sum was given them 
for mulCvS and tents; w hich used formerly to be afforaed at the 
public expense.®^ * 

All these alterations and arrangomenTs were made in appear¬ 
ance by public authority, but in fact by tlm will of Augustus. 
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RB^ESTABMSttMEKT OP MONABOHY UNOBB AOO^TUB | 
TlTliES, BA DOES, ANJ> POWEIIS OP THB EMPBHOBB. 

1’hs monarchial form of n^ovornment established by Atigtistiis, 
although diderent in naipe and oxternalA{»pearanoe, in several 
revspeots resembled that whic^ itad^ prevailed under the kings. 
Both were partly hewdltary, and partly elective.^ llic cholee 
of the kings dti^nded On tt^ teihi^ and people at large; that 
of the emperors^ chie%<on tlie< wpiy. When the tbrmer abiued 
tbeiv power they were eKj>elkd; the latter were often pot to 
deatii; but the it^teresUi ol like ^rmy being separate from those 
of the state, occasioned the continuation of despotism* Accord* 
tug to l^>mJ|^niu8,^ theirxrights were tlie same; but the account 
of Dionysius and others is dirterent,^ ,, 

i\s Augustus had become master of the republic by f[>rce of 
arms, be might have founded his right to govern it on that basis,. 
iis his grand unde and fat|ier by adoption, Julius Cgssar, had 
done. But the apprehension he always entertained of €aesai‘*s 
fate made him pursue a quite different course. The dreadful 
destruo>tion of the civil wars, and the savage t^'ueliy of iJm Tri¬ 
umviri, Imd cut off all the keeneiit supporters of liberty,^ and 
had so humbled the spirit of the Homans, that they were willing 
'to submit to any form of government rather than hazard a repe¬ 
tition of former calamities.^ The empire was now so W||dely 
extended, the number of those who had aright to vote in tlie 
legislative assemblies so great, (the Homans having never em¬ 
ployed the modern methtm of diminishing that number by re¬ 
presentation,) and the morals of the people so corrupt, that a 
republican form of government was no longer fitted to conduct 
Bti unwieldy a machine. The vast intermixture of inhabitants 
whicli composed the capital, and the numerous armies requisite 
to keep the provimMiS ui subjection, could no linger be con¬ 
trolled but by tbe power of one. Had Augustus possessed tiie 
magnanimity and wisdom to lay himseM^d his sinM^essors under 
proper restraints against the abuse of power, his descendants 
ittighi have long enjoyed that exalted staiitui to which his won¬ 
derful good fortune, and the abilities of others had raised him. 
Had he, agreeably to his repeated declarations, wished for com¬ 
mand only to promote the happiness of his fellow-citizens, he 
would have aimed at no more power than was necessary for that 
puiqiose. But Hie lust of dominion, although artfully disguised, 
appears to have been the ruling passion of his mind.^ 

Upon his return to Home, after the conquest of l^gypt, and 
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the death of Antony and Cleopatra, A* tT« 7^5, ih is said to 
have seriously deliberated with his two chief fav<iorites, Ag^rippa 
and MEecenas, about resigning^ bis power, and restoriuf we 
aiiuient form of government Agrippa advised him to dO so, 
but MsBceniui dissuaded him from it In the speeches whicli 
Dio Cassius makes them deliver on tin’s occasion^ the principal 
arguments for and against a popular and inoiiardniil gbveriiineut 
are introduced. 'Ihe advice of Maecenas prevailed-* Augustus, 
however, in the following year, having corrected the abuses 
which had m-ept in during the civil %ars,* and having done 
several other popular acts, assembled the senate, and in a set 
speech pretended to restore every'thing to them and to the peo¬ 
ple. But several members, who had been previously prepared, 
exclaimed against this proposal; and the rest, either prompted 
by opinion or 0 %-erawed by fear, ail witli one voice conjured 
nim to retain Che command. Upon wh’udi, as if unequal to the 
load, he appeared to yield a reluctant compliance; and that 
only for ten years; during whicli time, he might regulate the 
state of public affairs thus seeming to rule, as if by constraint, 
at the earnest desire of his fellow-citizens; which gave his usur¬ 
pation the sanction of law. 

I’liis farce he repeated at the end of every fen years ; but the 
second time, A. U. 73t;, he accepted the government only for 
five years, saying that this space of time was then sufficient, and 
when it was elapsed, for live years more; but after that, always 
for ten yeaw,^ He died in the fiiat year of the 6fUi dceennmmf 
the I bill of August,* A. U. 7£)7, aged near 76 years, haying ruled 
alone near 44 years. The succeeding emperors, although at 
their accession they received the empire for life, yet at the be- 
.ginning of every ten years used to hold a festival, as if to com¬ 
memorate the renewal of the empire.® 

As the senate by their niisconauct^ had occasioned the loss of 
liberty, so by their servility to Augustus they establialieti 

tyranny.® Upon his feigned offer to resign* the empire, tliey 
seem to have racked rofeir invention to contrive new honoui's for 
him. To the names of iMrisBAtoa, C'VBar, and frinck,^ which 
they had formerly conferred, they added those of auoustus ami 
Ffither of his Couniry.^^ This title had been first given t<» 
Cicero by the senate, after his suppression of Catiline^s conspi¬ 
racy,^* by the advice of Cato, or of Caiulus, as Cicero himself 
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It mxLmxt decTMcl to Julius nod some of hit 

coins are stiU extant with that inscriptiou. Oioero [Mro|N)fed 
that it should be g’iven to Au^ustu^ when yet very young; It 
was refused by Tiberius, as also the title of iwraBAToa, mu} oo-, 
uiaus, but most of the succeeding ouiperoTG accepted it.’ 

llie title of rATXR PATiUiS denoted chiefly the paternal afleo* 
tion which it became the emperors to entertain toward their 
subjects; and also tiiat power which, by the Reman law, a 
&ther had over his children.'’ 

€«sah was properly a family title. According to Bio, it also 
denoted power,^ In later times, It signilied the person destined 
to succeed to the empire, or assumed into a share of the govern- 
iiient during the life of the emperor, who himself was always 
called Auatrsitrs, which was a title of splendour and dignity,,not 
of power * 

Augustus is said to have first desired the name of homulos, 
that ho might be considered os a second founder of the city; 
but perceiving that thus he shouid Im suspected of aiming at 
sovereig-nty, tie dropped ail thouglits of it, and accepted the title 
of AoauSTUs, the (woposer of which ip the senate was IVIunatius 
Tlincus. Servius says, that Virgil, in allusion to Uiis desire of 
Augustus, describes tiini under the name of ou^niNUS,'’^ 

'ihe chief title which denoted r^miniand was impebatob. By 
this the sucimssors ot Augustus w'ere peculiarly distinguished. 
It was e<]iuvalent to Bi£X. In modern times it is reckoned supe¬ 
rior'Jhe title of imperator, however, continued to be con¬ 
ferred on victorious generals as formerly,* but chiefly on the 
emperors tbeniselves, as all generals were siipjHtsed to act under 
their auspices.^ litidcr tlie republic the appellation of impera¬ 
tor was put after the name; as cickbo impebatob ; but tlie title 
of the etaper<;rs usually before, as a prwnomett,^^ 'J'hus,tbe fol¬ 
lowing w'ords are inscribed on an ancient stone, found at An- 
cyra, now Angotiri,^ in Asia Minor: — imp. osab nivt k. auo» 

PONT. MAX. cos, XIV. IMP, XX TBIBUNIC. POTEST. XXXVIII.- The CIU- 

peror (Jatsar, the adopted son Of (.luJius._^iesap, called) Divus 
(after his dedication) ; Augustus the high-priest, (an office wliicli 
lie assumed after the death of l,<epidus, A. U, 74-1), fourteen 
times consul, twenty times (saluted) imimrator, (on account of 
his victories. Bio says be obtained this honour in all 21 times. 
Thus Tacitus, Nomen impisbatobis semel atque vicies partim\ iu 
the 3Stti year of his tribunician power, (from the time when be 
was first invested with it by the senate, A. U. 72i.) ** So tiiat 
this inscription was made above five years befcH*e liis death. 
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llifr night after C^esnr was coiled aitovstdi, tlie Tiber hap¬ 
pen^ to orerjilow its banks, so as to render all the level parts of 
Home navigable^ to which Horace is slipped to allude.^ Tide 
event was thought to prognosticate hif future greatness* Among 
the various expressions of flattery then used to the emperor^ Jhat 
of Pacuvius, a tribnne of the commons, was remarkahle; wiu> 
in the senate devoted iiinaelf to Caesar, after the manner of the 
Spaniards and Gauls,and exhorted the rest of tlie senators to 
do the same. Being checked by Augustus, he rushed forth to 
the people, and compelled many to foUow bis example. Whence 
it became a custom for the senators, when they (^ingratulated 
any emperor on his accession to the empire, to say, tiiat they 
were devoted to his servhxs.^ 

iVlacrobius informs us, that it was by means of this tribune '* 
that an order of the people‘s was made, appointing the month 
Sextiiis to be called acocst.^ 

The titles given to .fustinian in the Corpus Juris are, in the 
Institutes, sacratissimcs ramcaps, and impbratokia majesvas ; in 
the Pandects, domikcs nostbh saceatissimob PEiucEFs; and the 
same in the Codex, with this addition, pbepetovs Augustus. 

The powers conferred on Augustus as emperor were, to levy 
armies, to raise money, to undertake w'ars, to make peace, to 
command all the forces of the republic, to have the power of 
life and death within as well as without the city; and to do 
every thing else whith the consuls and others invested with 
supreme command had a right to do.‘' 

In the ye,ar of the city 731, the senate decreed that Augustus 
sbimld l>e always pro4a>usul, even witliin the city; and in the 
provinces should enjoy greater authority than the ordinary pro- 
consuls. Accordingly, he imposed taxes on the pi*ovince8, re¬ 
warded and punished them as they had favoured or opposed his 
cause, and prescribed such regulations to them as be bimselt 
thought proper.® 

In the year 735, it was decreed, tliat he should always enjoy 
consular miwer, with^jj^welve Uctors, and sit on a curule cliair 
fmtween we consuls. The senators ot the same time requested 
that he would undertake the rectifying of all abuses, and enact 
what laws he thought proper; oflering to swear that they would 
observe them, whatever they should lie. This Augnstiis declined, 
well knowing, says Dio, that they would perform what they cor¬ 
dially decreed without an oath; but not the contrary, altliougb 
th^ bound themselves by a thousand oatlis.® 

The multiplying of oaths always renders them less sacred, 
and nothing is more pernicious to morals, than the too flrequent 
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exaction of oaths hy public authority, without a necewsuy canae. 
livy iiiforitis us, the sanctity of an oath^ had iiiore>lnflu. 
ence with the ancient Homans than the feaa* of laws and poniiii* 
luents.^ 'I’hey did not, he says, as in .aftertimes, when a n^ect 
of religion prevailed, by interpretations adapt an oath and the 
laws to tlieniselves, but conformed every one his own conduct to 
them.’ 

Aldiough few of the emperors accepted ilie title of censor/ 
yet all of them in part exercised the rights of that i^ce, as also 
those of pontifex maximus and tribune of the comnions.’ 

The emperors were treed from the obligation of the laws/ so 
that they might do what they pleased, fcjorae, however, under¬ 
stand this ouly of certain laws: for Augiistia afterwards re¬ 
quested of the senate, that he might be freed A’om the Voconian 
law, but a person was said to be ie^ibm solutm wl^ was freed 
only frtmi one law.^ 

On the tirst of January, every year, the senate and people 
renewed tlielr oath of allegiance, or, as, it was expressed con- 
hrmed tiie acts of the emperors by an oath; which custom was 
tirst introduced by tlie triumviri, after the death of Casaar, re¬ 
peated to Augustus, and always continued under the succeeding 
emperors. Ihey not only swore that they approved of what 
the emperors had done, but Uiat they would m- like manner 
coiWirui whatever they should do. In tliis oath the ads of tlie 
preceding emperors, who were approved of^ were included: and 
the acts of such as were not approved of were omitted, as of 
'liberlus, of ("aiigula. bctt, Claudius would nut allow any one 
to swear to his acts,^ but not only ordered others to swear to the 
acts of Augustus, but swore to them also himselt? 

It was usual to swear by the genius, Uie fortune, or safety of 
the emperor, wlilcli was first decreed in honour of Julius Cmsfir, 
and commonly observed, so likewise by that of Augustus, even 
after his death. To violate this oath was esteemed a heinous 
crime, and mure severely punished tlum real perjury,“ It was 
reckoned a species of treason,mid punished by the bastinado, 
Si» uietimes by cutting rmt the tongue.^ that 31inutius Felix 
justly says, It is less hasardoiis for them to swear falsely by the 
geu i us of Jove, than by that ol' the emperor,’ 'I'iberius prohi oited 
auy one from swearing by him, but yet men swore, not only by 
liis fortune, but also by that of JSejanus. After the death of the 
Intier, it was decreed that no oath should be made by any other 
but the emjmror. Caligul.i ordained tliat to all oaths thmie 
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words $liould be added ;-^Nequb ms, ss 0 crS msos lasssoe csmasi* 
ossa MABKo, 00 AM CAiuM ST aoBoss$ sjOi, Olid that tbe women 
aboiiid swear by his wife DrttsiUa,* as he himael^f did, in hb most 
public and solemn asseveiatlons. So Ciiulditi^ by Livla.^ 

Ill imitation of the temple and dirine hoBonrs appointed by 
tlie triumviri to Julius OaBsar, and confirmed by Augustus, altars 
were privately erected to Aoja^usdus hlniselff at Honte,^ and par¬ 
ticularly in toe provinces; but he permitted no temple to be 
publicln,consecrated to him, unless in conjunction wltli the city, 
Kome: AudnsTO et cnBi bom^ ; and that only in the provinces; 
for in the city they were strictly prohibited. After bis death, 
thdy were very frequent.’* 

It was likeitdse decreed, in honour of Augustus, that when the 
priests o^ered up vows for the safety of tbe people and senate, 
they should do the same for him, so for the succeeding emper¬ 
ors, partu-iilarly at the beginning of the year, on the 3a of 
January; also, that, in all public and private entertainments, 
libations should be made to him with wishes fur his safety, as to 
the Lares and oUier gods.'* 

On public occasions, tbe emperors wore a crown and a trium¬ 
phal robe. They also used a particul.ir badge, of having tire 
carried before them. Marcus Antoninus calls it a lamp, proba¬ 
bly borrowed iVqiu the Persians.** fSoniethiiig similar seems to 
have been used by tbe magistrates of the tnunicipai towns; ^ a 
pan of burning coals, or a portable hearth,^ in wbicii incense 
was burned; a perfumed stove.'* 

Dioclesian introduced the custom of kneeling to tbe enit^erors.*'* 
Aurelius V^ictor says that the same thing was done to Caligula 
and I)oiniUan.“ 

Augustus, at first, used the powers conferred on him with 
great moderation; as indeed all tbe first emperors did in the 
beginning of their government.*'^ In his lodging and equipage 
he (iill'ered little fr<im an ordiiuiry citi/eu of distinguished rank, 
except being attended by his prwtorian guards. 13ut after he 
had gained the soldiers by donatives, tlie people by a distribu¬ 
tion of grain, and tl^ whole body of cituens by tbe sweetness of 
repose, he gradually increased his authority,*'* and engrossed all 
the powers of the st.ate.*^ Such of the nobility as were most 
compliant*^ wei-e raised to wealth and preferments. Having 
the command of the array and treasury, he could do every thing. 
For altliough he pretended to separate his own revenues tVoni 

l 1>5«. Ivii. 3. IviU 2 6. Iri. 4H. Tire. Ann. ttili B.Hmo- 4.2^, S8, 

U H. SUin. I'u to. Inc. 2*. tiian. tii. 3. U. 12 UU 3. liv. 4. 

S &io> i. {>, “^uet. Ckl. Tat'. Am,. iv> 17. .vt 7 nniiia) hxUlIm v.-lua. ]J tntMi^ara panlatiiu 
24. Cluit-I. U. Z'\ (>v, F ti. ti 7. 8 iKtruMiil!.. II itiunia aciihtua, ma- 

9 Din xlvti. iS, li. flu, r<int ii. 3. uit. Unt. 9 Hnr .Nat. i. 36. g;iatr 4 t.uum, h'^ru m 

Vir^1C«!.i.7. Hor.lfp. O'J.i*. (i its, 10 adorari sf' ii«i iratialarro, TdC, An. 

li. 1. IS. Or r. i. 14, 0 1.11. Xan. Cn. vtii. auwautanninnanrii nt^ i. 2. 

4 Tae. Arm. 1 II. 73. iii. p. 219. animiiin, iiitarmt. r.Kiitr. ix. 10. 1.4 nvanlo nuia 
Iv, Sri, SueU 6i Uio. aalil. 6. Citi. li. 20 11 0 k« c 39. Oio. lu praaijitior. 
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those of the slate, yet both were disposcd'^of equally hia 
pleasure.' 

The lonj? reij^rn and artful conduct of Augustus so habituated 
the Homans to subjection, that tliey never afterwards so much 
as made one general effort to regain their liberty, nor even to 
mitigate the rigour of tyranny; in consequenpe of which, their 
chaiacter became more and more degenerate. After being de¬ 
prived of the right of voting, they lost a^l concern about public 
affairs; and were only anxious, says Juvenal, about t%o things, 
bread and gnmes.^ Hence, from this period their history is Wss 
interesting, and, aa Dio observes, less authentic; because, when 
every thing uas done by th« will of the prince, or of his favour¬ 
ites and freedmen, the springs of atition were tess known titan 
under the republic.^ It is surprising that, though tile Romans 
at different times were governed by princes of uie most excel¬ 
lent dispositions, and of the soundest judgment, who had seen 
the wofiil effects of wicked nmn being invested with unlimited 
power, yet none of them seem ever to have thought of new- 
mudeliiiig the government, and of providing an effectual chedc 
against the future commission of similar enormities. Whether 
they thought it impr.'ujticable, or wished to transmit to their 
SMwessors, unimpaired, the same powcj's which they had re¬ 
ceived; or from what other cause, we kii(fwii|ot It is at least 
certain that no history of any people shows more clearly the 
pernicious' edects of an arbitrary ana elective monarchy, ou the 
character and happiness of both prince and people, than that of 
the ancient Romans. 'I heir change of government was, indeed, 
l!ie natural consequence of that success with whicJi their lust of 
conquest was attended; for the force employed to enslave oUier 
nations, l>eing turned against themselves, served at first to ac.- 
complish and nftorwai'ds to perjwtuate their own servitude. And 
it is remarkable, that the nobility of Rome, whose rapacity and 
conaiption had so much contributed to the loss of liberty, were 
the principal sufferers by this change; for on them those savage 
monsters who suc-ceedod Augustus chiefly exercised their cruelty, 
'J'lie bulk of the people, and pi«rficularly the provinc.es, w^ere not 
more oppressed than they had been under the republic.^ 

PUBLIC SERVANTS OP THE MAGISTRATES. 

The public, sorvanto * «)f the magistrates were called by the com- 

I Did. Ini l(i, jinptiitcjni' imp’rin ob csl.tbli.liini.ut, wr«rf puiil'ie iiwgiilrBtiw 

/ paii.'in « ('.ircen«vs, rcrUuianit jn'tontiun), ot the ninail ftntiu>rity while the Uw« 

I, Pr larifCNUCi titiii 1 1 .iTStrltinin mflKistr'x* *1 Ihn »etnile Kii'l ik'd- rrf n hmhle fetii«ity, 
«iie( Urleii. Juv.s. tjil, tmiiH ; iitv.ili hi letriini pip; « mixleof govern- iliu.orbeA liy vtait'ii' p, 
8 bio. Iiii. l!l> ftiiilJiii, qii e VI, anibi- lung iilKtrurti d dohvod bv iritriiiie, 

4 (husTacitiiitolHervi'ii, to, itONlteiiiO j'ppunia by conl> iiliuii* onu'ti- tliHl nndermliifd hv 

|<roriiiruulllo<ii lui h. bantm, Aim. i 2. the j.irsit, »nd m Ihe hiiArrv DOii rco .i>| lion 

mium «t,itiim iihinif —The jinmnic* in’- md timileied'ntidorn- 5 uiioiiitri, 

hrttn, nuipovto .enoi.« quii .lPiI uiiilti. llir nror bio by the nvitrici, <il 
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mon name of apparitobes,’ ber-ause they were at hand to execute 
their commands,® and tlieir seiTice or id-tcndance apparitio.® 
These were, 

I, ScBiBP, notaries or clerks who wrote out the public ac¬ 
counts, the laws, and all the proceedinffS* of tlie inagistratcB. 
Tlwse who exercised that odice w ere snid »criptum facere ® from 
scriptns, They were denoniimited from the magistrates 
whom they at^nded ; |:lids, scribee quesstorii, (Biltlitii, prtetm iif 
&«., and wer^divided into different dtcurite.^ It w'as deter¬ 
mined by lot wliat hiagislrnte each of them should attend. This 
otiifH; was incite honournUle among the Greeks than the licn 
nians.'^ The scr^b<B at Xiome, however, w'ere generally eMiinposed 
of free-U(^n citizens; and they becaiuo so respectable that their 
ordei* is dialled by Cicero hotientus,^ 

'I'here were also actuarii or notnriiy who took down in sliort- 
hand wliat was said or done.'* These wore different from the 
ftcribeB, and were commonly slaves or freedinen. 'I'he itcrib<v 
were also fxilled lihrnrii. Hut tibrarii is usually put f<«’ tht»se 
who transcribe books, for which purj>ose, the wealthy Uomnns, 
who had a taste for literature, K<ni)etTiue8 kept several slaves.**^ 
'I'he method of writing short-hand is saitl to have been in¬ 
vented by Ma'xenas; according to Isidore, by Tiro, the faiour- 
ile slave and fref^man of (’iccro.“ 

IL i’ii.J.coNE8, heralds or public ('riers, who were employed 
for various purposes :— 

I. In all public asstunblies they ordered silence,^® by saying, 
sii.KTG vel TACETK; aiid in saiaed rites liy a solemn form, favktb 

MNOUIS, ORE FAVKTE OM?iES. IfcOCC, SVCRUM siUtltiUi/lf for cltli- 

mmum or maximum. Ore^favcut^ they ave silent.^' 

5J. Jn the Coinitia tliey called the liil^es at:d centuries to give 
their votes; they pronounced the vote of each century; tliey 
c,alied out the names of those who were elecleit,’* \Mie,n laws 
were to be passed, they recited them to the people.*® Jn trials, 
they summoned the the pe»*soiis accused, their accusers, 

and sometimes the witnesses. 

Sometimes heralds were employed to summon the people to 
an assembly, and the senate lo the senate-house; also the sol¬ 
diers, when enc^unped, to hear iheir general make a speech,*** 

3. In sales by auctioii, they advt rtised them ; *' they stood by 
the spear, and called out what was ofl'ered. 

1 Liv. i, fi, lii 7?. Att.kii f'. D'lni. ()v'> Am. !i.. 13. 

S qtKKl Hi* ap'ur'banf, 7 CIi'. Cat. ia 7- Ni*!). 10 Ni'p. att JJ. U C.lc. 11. 

i, e. ]ifjr«lo ''-ant ftil I'.niri, 1. II Ui*. i. Si*ii. Ep. ii. 7fl, 7'>. 

Viij;. 8 qumi »pnim fi'tpS m- W). Oki, O.T- I.t »<«> p. 7J>. 

D. an. ftSO, btd^- -iiililH.ie, I'l'.icu- 15 indit'■bunt Jti spc p. 0 . riiv. i, ‘J8 

8 Cir. Fctni. Tfiijl. 5^, Jaqid* niaji;ii.fr.itiiii’a »■ I iiii|iri<iliaiil,‘ cx' V). ji). 118, iv. 

4 iwt'v. cotiiiiiiitnritiir, Ck. aiiri;i> pia"«>, Inn pn- 1? .iiti'tiaiia'in ronrO 

8 J.ir ix. 40 Oi'll, V!. 9. pnlo dViHi irthm.Oa'it, Nivilmn' val pr.< ftii a- 

C nbnnvA d/tu jiJin Snout «xi*ipiebdrit, t'u'ii, pi ul, 11 tl.iii(, i'iiHil. Wrii. 4/'ic 

ajuern, lor muiiuti ai'ii- .Su(’t. Jnl. M, 15 Hor. i)>l r. 11. Sit. Verj. liC Hi. OA. li . IX 

tw vKifrr, (.iiu, Vcir 10 Oio. tv. i. Fcal.Cic. u . 1. V u^. .Cii, v, 71, Hiii.A.P.l[lS.a(M> |>.47. 
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4. In the pnblic g^ames, they invited the people to attend 
the HI; they ordered slaves anci other improper persons to he 
removed from them; ^ they proclaimed ® the victors and crowned 
them they invited the people to see the secular g;anieS| which 
were celebrated only once every 110 years, by a solemn form, 

COKVENITR AD LUD 08 SPECVASDOS, QUOS KEC SFECTAVIT QVISyUAM, 
KEC SBECTATUHDS E 8 T.* 

5. In solemn funerals, at which gnifiestsometi'ipes used to be 
exhibited,® they invited people to attend by a certain form; ex- 

SBQTJIAS CHURMETl, QXTIBITS EST COMMODUM, lEK JAM VEMFVS BST, 

oixus KFFEETUR ® lleiice three funerals were called funeua iu- 
DicTivA. I'he preBcones also used to give pubtirc notiiie when 
su<‘h a person died ; thus, ollus Qinnis leto datus ksi^^ 

6. In the indiclion of capitiil punishment, they sometimes 
signified the orders of the magistrate to tiie iirtor; hctor, viko 

Jbrti ADDE VIROAS KT IN KUM LKOB pt fmum AGE.® 

7. When things were lost or stolen, they searched for them.® 

The oihco of a public crier, although not honourable, was 

profitable.^® They were generally freeborn, and divided into 
dveuri^n. 

Similar to the pr<BconvH were those who collecied the money 
hidden for goods at an auction from the purcbiiser, called coac- 
TonKs^‘ '^i'liey were servants of the iiioViei^rokor.s, who at¬ 
tended at the auctions ; hence, ametiows ar^mtat ias factitarff 
to exercise t he trade of such a collector.^® They seem also to 
have been employed by bankers to procure payment from debt¬ 
ors of every kind. But the collectors of the public revenues 
\it‘re likewise trailed coagtorks,** 

III. Lictores. 'J'he lictora were instituted by Romulus, who 
borrowed tbeiii from the Etruscans. They are fxnumonly sup¬ 
posed to have their name from their binding the hands and 
legs of criminals before they were scourged.'® They carried on 
their shoulder rods,*’ bound with a thong in the form of a bun¬ 
dle,*® and an axe Jutting out in the middle of them. They went 
before all the greater magistrates, except the I'ensors, one by 
one in a line, lie who went foremost was called primus wctor; 
he who went last, or next to the magistrate, called proximus 
ircTOB, or posh<mm i. c. the chief lictor, simimuH lictor^ who 
ii.sotl to receive and execute the commands of the magistrate. 
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The olfBce of the lictors ivns, 

1. To remove the crowd/ by siiyiii^, cKDitB, consot vekit : 

DATS VIAM rel LOCUM CONSULl ; V0»18 VIOETUB, DISCKDITK, fiUl- 

H 1 TB 8 , or some such words/ whence the lictor is called 
aditus. This sometimes occasioned a good deal of noise and 
bustle/ When the magisti*ate returned *home, a lictor knocked 
at the door with his rod/ which ho also did when the magistrate 
went to any otlii^r housei,’* 

2. To see tlwt proper respect was paid to tlie magistrates.® 
What this respect was, Seneca infonns us, namely, di.smountiiiff 
from horseback,' uncovering the head, going out of tlte way, and 
also rising up todheni.^ 

3. To inflict punishment on those who were cotjdcnuied, 
which they were ordered to dq; in various forms : i, hctor, col- 

LIOA MANUS ; I, CAPUT OBNUBK HUJUS ; ABBOKI INKEtlCl SUSPKNDK ; 
VKRBBBATO VKt INTRA POMOCRIUM fc/ eXtrO POMOmiUM ; 1, LICTOR, 
BELIOA AD PALUM; ACCEDE, MCTOR, VIROAS ET SECURES EXFEDI ; IN 

BUM LEQE AOK, i. 6. secuvi pvrcutt\ vel fsri,^ 

The lictors were usnally iaken from the lowest of the common 
people, and often were tlie freednien of i«im on whom they at¬ 
tended. They were diflerent from the public skivei^ who waited 
on the magistrates.^ 

IV. Accknsi. I^ese seem to have had their name from 
summoning the people to an assembly, and titose wdio bad 
lawsuits to courO* One of tlTcm attended on the consul w ho 
had not the fasces/^ Before the invention of clocks, one oi‘ 
them called out to the prjctor in court when it was the third 
hour, or nine o’clock, before noon ; when it was mid-day, and 
the ninth hour, or three o’clock afternoon.’^ 'Iboy were i;om- 
luoniy the freednien of the magistrate on whom they attended ; 
at least >11 ancient tiines.^^ The nrccu.vz were also an order of 
soldiers, called suptrmtmerarii^ because nqt included in the 
legion.** 

V. Viatores. These were projicrly the ofiicers who attended 
on the tribunes and aediles/’’ Anciently they used to summon 
the senators from the coui>tty where tliey usually resided; 
whence they had their naine.*^ 

VI. Carnipkx, The public executioner or hangman, who 
executed slaves, and persons of the lowest rank ; for slaves 


1 Qt turbdjn fumino^ne- S Pirn. rtUSP. i. <91. bind bim tit Uir hUkf. iii. S3. 

rent, Llv. iii. 11. 'W. b itTtmMuiv.>rtcr(> ut dt*- Ln tor, draw iifrM, gitt 1.! \ «ir, L. L. v- 8. 

riit. SS. Hot, Oil. 11 . Iiitos hoiKi« ti» ri-(iit« c* fady the rodii anil Pin), vii. (tO, 

18. tor, Su<>t Jui,l^8. 7'ieilt him ar* IMu.btat i, 1.4. 

S iiotomiU illc llrtorom 7 S«n. hfi.£4.Surt.JuI. rortlini:; l<> Utr,~].ir. >.1 Vrf. ii. Ifl..« m , t tr¬ 
ot finiinuMioi eUimur, 70. i. vi i. 7. 38- xxvi. Vrrr. i. ‘A*. Ln, viii.d. 

Pita. I'ao. 6J. Liv. jI. 6 (lo, lictor, binil Ji'<« 10. 10. 

00. «imi; rover h>« lirad; 9 Liv. ii. 55. ('m. Veir. >0 Liv. si 56. xti, 39. 
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xiry* poroiuut, Lir. wUlmot (or witlim) ilm Jl mjux. luniPll. rne)' 1 

xi.AA Pomienum. Uo, Iktor, 13 Suet. Jul. CO. I.iv. lb soiiplti i xHlclobHlt 
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Riwl freedinen were punished in a manner different fVotn free¬ 
born citizens.* The carnijex Avasof servile condition, and held 
in such contempt that he was not permitted to reside within the 
city, but lived without the Porta MettUy or Mt^quitina^ near the 
place destined for the punishment of slaves,^ oiled Sestertium, 
where were erected crosses and g^ibbets,^ and where also tho 
bodies of slaves were burnt, or thrown out unburied * 

t'oine think that the carnifex was ancieiifly kee(»er of the 
prison under the triumviri capitales, who had only the super- 
iiitondcnce or care of it: hence tiadere vel hahere adcarnificeutf 
to imprison.'* 


LAWS OF THE ROMANS. 

The laws of any <M>untry are rules established by public authority 
and enforced by sanctions, to direct the conduct and se<j«jre the 
rl^iiU of iu inluibitants.’ 

I'he laws of Iforae w'cre ordained by the people, upon the 
application ol’a magistrate.^ ^ 

'fhe ^reat foundation of Koinan law or Jurisprudence ® was 
that collection of laws called the Law, or laws of the Twelve 
'I'ables, compiled by the decemwri, and ratilied by the people;^® 
a work, in the opinion of Liccro, superiof ttl all the libraries of 
pbilosopliers.’'^ Nottiing now remains of these laws, but scattered 
fragineiiLs, 

'J be unsettled state of the Homan government, the extension 
of tho empire, the increase of riches, and coiisecjuenily of the 
number of crimes, with various other circumstances, gave oe~ 
casion to a great many now laws,^' 

At first liiose ordinances only obtained the name of laws, 
wbicJi were made by the Comitia Lenturiata,''* but afterwards 
those also which were made by the (’omiiia Tributa,” when they 
were made binding on the whole Roman peoiJ^e; first by the 
iloraliau law,** ami afterwards more precisely by tiie Hublil'mn 
and liortciKsian laws,*'* 

The ditrereut laos are distinguished by the name*' of the 
pei'sons who proposed tlicia, and by the subject to which they 
refer. 

Any order of the people was called ikx, whether it respe(te<i 


i TiiC. Ann. ill. 50. If). ^ pl.U'ihfiplionini biSli. rr wic nrdmml by 
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Ih^ public,* the r^bt of private persons,^ or ilie particular in- 
lerest of an individual. But tiiia last was properly culled 
wiivii.KonrM.® 

The laws proposed by a consul were caUed coNsui.AaEs, by a 
tribune, TSuaimlTi^ by tlie decemviri, obckmviaales.*^ 

SIUNIFXOATIONS OF JUS AND LEX, AND DIFFERENT 
SPECIES OF THE ROMAN LAW. 

■A 

The words Jm and L^x are used in various senses. Tliey are 
both expressed by tlie English word iaw. 

Jtis properly implies what is just and right in itself, or what 
from any cause is binding upon us.^ Lex is a written statute or 
oi^iuance.* Jus h properly what the law ordains^ or the obli¬ 
gation which it imposes; ^ or, according to the Twelve Tables, 

eUODCUNQUB POPULUS JU8S1T, ID JVS KBTO, QUOD MAJOA PARS JUDl- 
CABiT, ID JUS BATUMQUB ESTO.° But JUS Olid lex bavo o diflerent 
meaning, according to the words with which they are joined; 
thus. Jus NATums v«l laTUUADE, is what nature or right reason 
teaches to be right; and jus osarTiuM, what all nations esteemed 
to be right: both commonly re<dconed the same.'’ Jus cicimu 
vel CIVILE, is what Bie inhabitants of a particular country esteem 
to be right, either by nature, custom, or statute.*’’ When no 
word Is added to restrict it, jus civilb is put for the civil law of 
the Romans. Cicero sometimes opposes jus civile to jus mturalt\ 
and sometimes to what we call criminal law.** Jus commune, wliat 
is held to be right among men in general, or among the inha¬ 
bitants of any country.*^ Jus publicum et privatum, what is right 
with respect to the people,**’ or the public at large, and with re¬ 
spect to individuals; political and civil law.*^ But jus publicum 
Is also put for the right which the citizens in common enjoyed.** 
Jus SENATORiuii|,*^ what related to the rights and customs of the 
senate; wliat was the power of those who might make a motion 
in the senate; ** what the privilege of those who delivered their 
opinion; *^ what the power of the magistrates, and tlie riglits ot 
the rest of the members, &c.*" J us divinum et humanum, what is 

I ju« jnibliaam rel ■»> propoaitujuisrra, Liv. Cic. li«gg. I. Id. TIw. 12 C'ikv Ca»i*. 4. 
erum. ^ Ut. 24. vel » delt>ctii, i>i. IJ, _ {titkU 

5 Jus privstum rd ci" Cic. i. 0 a justo 8 Liv. vll 17. k- S3. IS quasi jut {.apull. 

vile. «t jure le;jenila, i. e. Cic. cum. 

3 OelL X. SO. Ase. Cio. eilgendn. Irum (he 0 Cir. 43. Uar. 14 l.ir. Ui. 3*. Ce*. 

Mil. qh<iuie «ir what is fust resii. 11 Psni ir, 14. Hm. Ri<. 

4 CItf ‘ Seat. 64, 4«nU. kUd nt^ht, il. 0. lot, iU Cic. Tnp. $. US’, iii. i 83. 

li. 8, Liv. hi. S5—A7. Justoruin isijuslurom- K, 17. Ur. i. 48. heiui; 1$ Jus eoaiieane, Ter. 

ft Cic. Off, til, 3i. Que disunctiu, ibhi. conttituere ias. quo i'hur. it 2. Oft. 

6 lea, quit SLnjdo s«n. Orieco tivnine appet* omnes utMitur, Dum. 16 pars juri. publki. 

i'U, quud mil, suit iu- latu a sttitin cui> cui suhtccU sml. Cs*c. 11 qnai jmlestAS rrfe- 
Imwtu, eut vetaiuiu, que tnbuendo. i. 6. so )us ilouiuiiom, An- reiiilhus, sno p. 10. 
die. i. 6. a la- 7 estenini jasqnott W giwum, (Itc. 18 quid censeniibi'i 

' ,q«»do quud tesi soUil, coiistituit, lh.tik law, II jns publicum, Cic. jus. 
lit initolescRl. Varr. lu nr, thst is bindiiiq Srsl, 42. Varr. t. 42. lU Plm. Lp. vili 14, 

1... V. 7. tegert leges whiih Uio Uworda'iiu, Cwoii. 2. Cttcil. 3. 
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rigfht with respect to things divine and linman.' Ju§ t%m<h 
HiuMy what the edicts of the praetor ordained to he right* 
liOROHAAlUM.^ Jus mtAVUNUMy ^i^UANUM^ &<%, tho booHs lAWf 
cx>roposed by Flavius, ih’Hus, &c. Ubbakum, i- e. civOiX primtwd, 
fx quo jus dicit preBtor urbanus.* Jus pB.eDfAToiuuM, the llthf 
observed with respect to the goods ® of those who were soretie#^ 
for the farmers of the public revenues, or undertakers of the 
public works,’' which were pledged to the public,® and sold, if 
the farmer or undertaker did not perform his bargain.® lienee 
pnAi;DiAToa, a person who laid out his money in purchasing 
iltese gootts, and who, of course, was well acquainted with what 
was rigi>t or «rong in suili matters.^® Jus vzciAtK, the law of 
anas or heraldry, or the form of proclaiming war.“ Jus taom- 
MOM, the common or ordinary law', tlie same witli jus ewiis, hut 
jits hgitimum exiqere, to demand one’s legal right, or what is 
legally due.’^ Jus coNsuBTtmmis, what long nse hath est^lished, 
opposed to LKOE jm or jus scriplut/iy statute or w'ritten law,*^ 
Jus poNTrKiciim vel sackum, what is right with regard to religion 
and sacred things, much the same with ^vhat was afterwards 
called ecclcsiasiiwil law.** So ivs reliqionis, augutum, cttr&mo- 
niaruMj mspiciorum^ 8n% Jus bki-mcum vel vatLi, what may be 
justly done to a state at war with us, and to the conquered.** 
Juris disciplinuj the knowledge of Studiosi juris^ i. e. 

jurisprudenltcB, students in law. C(ntf,uth, periti^ &c., lawyers.** 
Qi Irgibus, by common and statute law. So Horace, vir 
bonus est quis f Qui cmstiUa potnan^ qui leges, jiiraqiie sertuxt, 
&c. Jura dabai legesque But jura is often put for 

Jaws in general; thus, jura conderB. .Tura ii/renta mein 
iujusti Jdlearc uicesse esi, civica jura respondere.^^ Jus and 
/TQuiTAS are distinguished, jus and jmtitia ; jus civile and hffes. 
So XKpmrn et bonxan is opptKsed to cailidum vetstduinqm jus, m 
artful Jnteipretation of a written law. Hunmumjus, the rigour 
(►f the law, sumt/ia injuriaJ^ SutnxM jure agere, contendere, 
vxperiri. See., to try the utmost stretch of law. Jus vel jura 
Quiritinm, civium, &<5.*** Jura sanguinis, cognationis, See., we- 


I Ll^. L 16. xi:xir. 16. 
T.u, Anil ID. TO, 
ri tjS. hntrr.lHii 
rn ninuiit, Unif ilivinu 
iiml huindfi, Virjj. O. 
t. KOM. contra jiis Iab- 
qui', .Sail C.il. 15. 
riixque nincro, lor. 
Hl.t. Ui. S. Omni* jus 
ct Id. dclere, idi„ quo 
jiiri*, quaro iiijiina, 
rkhl or wriiug, 'IVr. A. 
I 3. 9. |>pr lut et iicrnii, 
LU. v'l. 11, JUS pt inju¬ 
ria', Rail. Ju(( lu Jur« 
tiriri, jura VKnitt, Suoi. 
J"l. i6. 

B Cie. OA i. 10, Vorr. 
i.4L 


.'1 It It p. lOi. 

>1 Rtv.u. 4t,Ci<;.Vcir. 
Act. i 1. 

9 pratnia vi>l pnsiiui bo- 
ha, Asc. (ic. 

0 pneihiii, 

7 man ipes. 

6 ^iibtlio olilkata vel 
piqufin nil I uvild. 

9 t-ic. Balb. at. V'l-rr, 
1.91. Vuni. V. iiO. Suet. 
Clauil. U. 

10 juric ii'.eillattirii pe- 
rlliia, cV. Hali). ab 
Att, ill. 11.17, 

11 Cic. Cil. i. 11. !.iv 
1.3'. 

U Cic. Doiiw 13, 11. 
Ft. n. vUi. O. 


13 Cic. Inv. II. Si 54. 
jUN Civile consul »ut 
i>K ociipto ant sins 
(criplo, 1. 6 1>. Just. 
Jur. 

14 (ic. Uoiii. IB—14, 
Lei^ >. li lo, Ac. Liv. 
I. 30 . 

1.9 bais. Bell. 0 . 1. B7. 
('ll. Off. I. 11 lit. «0. 
Idv. i. I. V. tlT. iiencc, 
leges Silent inter anna, 
]uu« are silent uiuiilsl 
arms, Cic. Mil 4. l«rr« 
jus in ftnnis, lAr. v 3. 
rat'cru jiu ensc, l.uc. 
hi. 63 J. viiv. 043. IK, 
11173 . jusque datum 
Kceleri, a aui'ccaslul 


nsurpation, hjr vAlelt 
InipuiiUy Olid a sano- 
Uon wera given bi 
crimes, i. 8. 

16 Cic. Jivge. 1. 9 in* 
t«ili(tentia. Plal Is 9. 
hiterniolalio, OS i-ll. 
1; Suet. Ner. 39 OeU. 
sli. 13. Cm. 

16 Ci«,V«r.f.4B.44H«r. 
ICp, I. 16. 40, Virg. 
ACa. u 503. 

13 l.iv. iii. 33. Itiir. 
.Sat, 1, Vn. 111. Art, V. 
IB.'. 396 'A 

Sft Cic.Oft [. 10. i.i. 16. 
Viic il 4t’& i'tiil. lx, 
5. r«c. il3. 

SI aw p. S6, Ac. 
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V. pta necessUudints^ wlationslnp.* Jus regni^ sr}j|rht 
to,4ihe firow-ii; hmorumt to prcforinents; qitihus per frmdem ju$ 
/«zV, power nr Authority; jm luxtarice publictB dtitwn c&t^ a 
lir4)nce; qui^usf failure ac furari ju$ erat p. in Jus et ditiontm vel 
pot^tatem alien jus venire^ conce^re j habere jus in aliquem ; sai 
furts esse ac mancipiiy i. e. sui arbitrii et nemini parcre^ to be 
one’s own master; m controverso jure est^ it is a point of law 
not hxed or determined.^ Jus dicere ?el reddere, to administer 
justice. X>are jus gratim, to sacrifice justice to interest.** Jus 
is a\s0 put for the place where justice is administered; thus, ii« 
JUS EAMUs, j. e, ad praitoris sellam ; in jure, i. e. apud prestonm^ 
in tjourt; de jure currere^ from court^ 

Lex is often taken in the .same general sense with jus : thus,^ 
Lex est recta ratio imperandi aique jn ohibeiuii^ a 7iu7nme deorttfn 
tfacta; juslarum injustorumque drstinctio; (Stemujn f/uiddam, 
quod lituversum inundnm regit ; consm'^to omnium gentium lex 
naturce putanda eat; non scripta seti nata Itx: sains p<puli su- 
prema lex esto ; fmdameutum libcitatis^ fans (cquitatiSf &c.* 
Leoes ls put, not only for the ordinances of the Homan peo¬ 
ple, but for any established regulations; tliiis, of the free ton ns, 
LEGES MUNiciPALEs, of the allied towns, of the provinces.® 

When LEX is put absolutely, the law of the 'rvvclve 'fables is 
meant; as, lege hsereditas ad gentem Minuciam veniehat^ ea ad 
hos Tcdibat lege heereditas,^ that esUite by law fell to them. 

Leges censoule, forms of leases or regulalinns made by the 
censors; lex nnincipii vel mancipium, the form and condition of 
conveying property.® 

Leges venduionts vel venalium vendendorum, ayrum vel dch 
mum pjssidendi^ &c., rules or conditions.'^ 

Leges historiee, pomiatum^ versuum, &c., rules observed in 
writing.*® Thus we say, the laws of history, of poetry, versify¬ 
ing, &c,, and, in a similar sense, the lav\s of motion, magnetism, 
mmJianios, &c. ^ 

In the Corpus Juris, lex is put for the (Jiristian religion; 
thus LEX Chrtsfiamf catholica, ittnerabdts, sanctissima^ &c. 
Ihit we in a similar sense use tiio word law for the Jewisli reli¬ 
gion ; as the law and the gospel : or for the books of iMoses; 
as, the law and the pr<jpkcts. 

Jus ROMANUM, or Jtoman law, was either written or unwritten 
law.“ The several species which constituted the jus seripiuntf 


1 Suet. Cal. IS. 

2 IJr, i. -1!). iU. i^.Tae. 

lir. b. Mill I. 3. 

Sen. V><>. IS' Sualt N<'r> 
IG. Ck. 

S Liv. 

1 Don, Ter. Pbw. v. 7. 
4<1 HH. PinnU FTiiil. iii. 

£. 4)8. Mi'll. IV. 2. it*. 

fjir. gain. SU> 


5 fHfs. Xtff?. Clii. .*>3. 

n Cio> Fain. vi. 13. Ver. 
h. 13 m, .V). 

7 Cic, V>ir. 1 . M. tor. 
UfCf. I. li, 117. 

6 ':'ic. Vorr.LGS. i.i.T. 
Pi'tiv. G'iiit- S. Uah, 
•'riU. S, All g. Fi. >, 
'J. Ur, i, J9, Oil- ill. 
Uk. 


9 Cic. Or. 5. W, Hnr. 
K|i li. 2. V. 16. hfiioo, 
emf*r(‘, vrinii'ro liai vel 
ilU 1 0 . vnb hao 
roncUiloiic vel ]>ai lo. 
Smi*1. Au^. 21. ra lego 
i. r. ei ^iiictn «t con* 
vi*iiiu,o)tipra<,C'ie At, 
v! 3. hue logo Atqiie 
uitiino. Tor. A. i. 2. 29. 


lion. r. i, 10. lox vital 
quo u«(i sumua, (.iic. 
'Iu«. Ifi moo lego utar, 
1 will iibaorvff inf ruU, 
Ter, I’hor. Uu 2. wtU 

10 Cic. iiOgg, i. 1. Or. 
i 1.40. 

11 iov wi ij'tuin kilt uu 
ecriptuDi. 
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Here, laws, properly so called, the decrees of the senUde^ 
edicts or decisions of magistrates, and the opinions or writinlp 
of lawyers. Unwritten law ^ comprehended natural eouity and 
custom* Anciently jus scripittm only comprehended taws pro¬ 
perly so called.^ All these ai'e frequently enumerated or alluded 
to by CiccTO, who calls them fontbs *bvitatis.“ 

LAWS OF THE DECEMVIRI, OB, THE XII TABLES. 

Various authors have endeavoured to collect and arrange ^e 
rraffinents of the Twelve Tabled Of tliese the most eminent is 
Owlfrey.* 

• Ac<;or(Iing to his account, 

Vlie L.taye is supposed to have treated of lawsuits; the ii. of 
thefts and robberies j ni. of loans, and the right of creditors 
over their debtors; iv. of the right of lathers of families; v. of 
inheritances and gunrdiansliips; v/. of proi>erty and possesion; 
v(i. of trespasses and damages; viii. of estates in the country ; 
IX. of the coinnion rights of the people ; x. of funerals, and all 
4'.ercnion1es relating to the dead; xi. of the worship of the gods, 
and of religion ; xh. of man-iages, and the right of husbands. 

Several ancient lawyers are said to liav^ CA>mmented on these 
1.1 ws,'^ but their works are lost. 

Tlie fragments »>f the Twelve Tables have been collected from 
xariniis auttiers, many of them from Cicero. The laws are, in 
general, very brieily expressed : thus, 

Si i> Ji's vocKT, ATtjijK (i. e. statim) kat. 

f!?i MKMBKi'M RUPsiT {rvperit), Ni CUM Eo PAciT (joflc/srclw;), 

lALlO KSTO. 

S‘l FALSUM TRSTJMON’IUM DICASSIT (fftXerif) SAXO DKJiriTOH. 

PaiviLEau NK iBhouANTO ; SC. miigistrutus. 

Wk capitb {dt itjure^ civis Komani, nisi pkb 

iHAXisiuM CKNTUftJATrM (jjtr romitia centuiiata) nk kkbunto. 

Qeoo posTRHsfiMi popunTS Ji’ssiT, m Jus batum Esto. 

HoMINEM MORTUUM in UBBK NK SKPPXITO, SEVB ORITO. 

An DIVOS ADKUN10 CASTE : PIETATEM ADHlRENTO, OPES AMOVENTO. 
QUI 8FCUS FAXIT, I>KOS IPSK VINOKX KHIT. 

UkKIIS JUROIA AMOVENIO, iCx PA THUS UlTItiUS OPTIMA COLUWTO. 
PeHJORII PUJiA UIVIKA, EXITIUM ; HUMANA, DEDKCTS. 

ImPIUS NE AlTDETO P’.ACARB UONIS lUAM DKORITM. 

NrqUIS AOnUM CONSBCRATO, AURl, AHOKNII, KBOR18 SACRANOl 
MODUS ESTO. 

I’he most important particulars in the fragments of the 
Twelve Tables come naturally to be mentioned and exphiined 
elsenhere in various places. 

1 ju« lion tcriiitum. iit 'IVp. A, Ac. Utr, ii. 4 Jarubug Uetbofro* 5 Cl. ii. 3,i, 

^ Olig Jur. Ut liiia. Piiii. iiiv. i.i. 
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After the publication of the Twelre Tables, every one on- 
^d^tood what was his ri^t, bat did not know the way to obtain 
'it For this they depended on tlie assistance of their patrons. 

I^om the Twelve Tables were ipomposed certain rites and 
forms, ^?hich were necessary to he observed in.prosecuting law¬ 
suits,* called ACTiOKEs tBois. I'he forms used in making bar¬ 
gains, in transferring properly, &e., were called actus lboitimu 
—'H iere were also certain days on which a lawsuit could bo 
raised^’^ or justic^e could be lawfully administered,^ and others on 
which that could not be done; * and some on whicdi it could be 
done for one part of the day, and not for another.® The know¬ 
ledge of all these things was confined to the patricians, and 
chiefly to the ponti(ices, for many years; till one Cn,'Flavius, 
tlie son of a freednian, the scribe or clerk of Appins Claudius 
Caucus, a lawyer who had arranged in writing these and 

days, stole nr 4;opieil the book which Appius had conijxvsed, and 
published it, A. IJ. 440,® In return for which favour he w'as 
made curule anlile by the people, and afterwards praetor, h'rom 
him the book was called jus civilk kuavianum.’ 

Tlie patricians, vexed at this, contrived new forms of process; 
and, to prevent their being made public, expressed them in 
w'riting by certain secret marks,® somewhat like what are now 
used in writing short imnd, or, ns others think, by putting one 
letter for another, as Augustus did,® or one letter for a whole 
word, (per stuLAS, as it is tailed by later writers.) However, 
these forms also wore published by fcjexlus Ail ins Cntns, w ho for 
his knowledge in the civil law, is culled hy JCniiins egregie 
emdatus homi>^ n remarkably w ise man.*® His book was named 

JUS A'XIANUM. 

'J’lic only thing now left to the patricians ivas the interpreta¬ 
tion of the law'; which was long peculiar to that order, and the 
means of raising several of them to the highest honours of the 
state. 

The origin of lawyers at Home was derived from the institu¬ 
tion of pati'ona}»e.** It was one of the oflices of a patron to ex¬ 
plain the law to his clients, and manage their lawsuits. 

'J'lTiTs CoftUNCAXius, who was the first plebeian pontifex 
maxlmus. A, U. 600, is said to have been the first who gave his 
advice freely to all the dlizens without distinction,*^ whom 
many afterwards imitated; ns Manilius, t'rassus, Mucius 
Scasvola, C. Aquilius, f^iallus, Trebatius, Sulpicius, &c. 

Those who professed to give advice to all promiscuously, used 
to walk acuToss the forum,*'* and were applied to** there, or at their 

1 qurboii inter in iiu- it iiilrrr.ici. Jur. 0«U vi 9. Vol. 11 )i, 34. 

mutes dibcepUrPut 0 Ittstos pnliltnarit, rt Msx. 11, X 2. Plitt, 13 iJv J* pit. 16.1. & A 

2 quiuido lege pos- uctiniiPB primuin edidll. »xi!. ] i. C. 3$ 38.11. Ork. Jm. 

7 Liv. ix 46. Cir. Ur. 8 nOUs, Clc. Slur. II. 1.1 trsDuvertii htru. 

It dies testi. i. 41. Mur, 11. Att. rl. If Sri<>t. Aup^ 88. 11 ad eol sdttxitur. 

4 ne(,uti. 1. I i! s. 7. J). Orijt. Ifl Cu;. Or. l. 0. 
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owq bouses, Such os wejpe celebiarted for their knowlecige in 
law, often had their doors beset ^vitb clients before day-brealc,* 
for their gate was open to all,^ and the ||pnse of an eminent ‘ 
lawyer was, as it were, the oracle of the whole city. Hence 
Cicero calls their power eeonum 
The lawyer gave his answers from an elevated seat.^ The 
client, coining up to him, said, LiCEt consui.erk The lawyer 
answered, consui/H. I’hon the matter wiis proposed, and an. 
answer I'eturned very shortly; thus, guamo an existimks ? vel, 

'0 JUS EST NKCNK ?—SECUNDUM KA, QU-K PEOPOKUNTUE, RXIStlMO, 

PDACET, puto. Lawyers gave their opinions either by word of 
month br in writing; comnionly without any reason annexed,” 
but not always. 

, Sometimes, in difficult cases, the lawyers used to meet near 
the temple of Apollo in the forum,^ and, after deliberating toge^ 
ther (wbiqb was called disputatio koui), they pronouni^d a 
joint opinion. Hence, wHat was determined by the lawyers, and 
adopted by cushmi, was called rkcepta sententia, receptum jus, 

IlKCEPTHS MOS, POST MUDTAS VARIATIONES RKCKPTUM *, aiul the PuleS 

observed in legal transactions by their consent, were colled rk- 

OULe JURIS. 

When tlm laws or edicts of the prajtor seemed defective, the 
lawyers supptiecl what was wanting in botKfrom iiattiral equity ; 
and their opinions in process of time obtained the authority of 
laws. Hence lawyers were called not only mtcTpretes^ hut also 
coNoiTOREs et AUCTORRS JURIS, ond thcir opinions jus civile, 
opposed to 

Ci«;ero complains that many excellent institutions had been 
perverted by the refinements of lawyers,” 

Under the republic, any one that pleased might profess to 
• give advice about matters of law; but at fn-st this was only done 
by persons of the highest rank, and such as were distinguished 
by tlmir superior huowlodge and wisdom. By the Oincian law, 
lawyers weiT! prohibited from taking fees or presents from those 
who consulted them,^" which rendered the profession of jurispru* 
deuce highly respectable, as being undertaken by men of rank 
and learning, not from the love of gain, but from a desire m 
assisting ibeir fellow-citizens, and through their favour of rising 
to preft'rriients. Augustus enforced this law by ordaining that 
those who transgressed it should restore fourfold.^^ 

Under the emperors, lawyers were permitted to take fees ** 
from their clients, but not above a certain sum,^ ' and after the 

] Cio. Or. »iJ. 3S. ’Titr. Mpodle, Cii. '-J OS. ui. IB. IS hnnnrarlum, rertsm 

S,il. 1 .1. V. (J. ICi..:!. l. Of. (j. ya. ?ii .i.l. 9 Mur. IB. mense^cm, 

mi, 9 (Ur. Mur l.‘. 10 hrncr, h»rpo rfm Sutil. Nrr, 17. 

U I uiicli* janii*|)alchiit, (i Mur. Sat. ii. 3. 182. lui.nroi ilafm- 18 eajufvntlia jirmiiin 

Tihnl. i 4.7S. Srii. Kji. 94. drre lluKua, Ov. Am. tutauit moduin (sr. 

Cii;.Or.,. 45. AH. i. 1, 7 Juv. ». 18H. >• Uj- (Uatiillusl u»t|iU' ud 

4 I’n tiotio, taiiquaiii r* W Di’;. <Ui. Cati.. 24. 8D. 11 Di'i U\r 18, (laarrieilia, Ta^ Auh 
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business ivns done,^ Thus the ancient connection betueen 
patrons and clients fell, into disuse, ahd every thing was done 
fur hire. Persons of the lowest rank i^metitnes assumed the 
profession of lawye^i,* plehditigs became venal,^ advocates made 
a shameful trade of their function hy fomenting lawsuits,^ and, 
instead of honour, wdifch was formerly their omy reward, lived 
upon the spoils of their fellow-citizens, from w^hom they received 
large and annual salaries. Various edicts ^ were published by 
the emperors to check tliis corruption, also decrees of the se¬ 
nate,® but these were artfully eluded. 

Lawyers were consulted, not only by private i^ersons, but also.^ 
by magistrates and judges,^ and a certain number of them' at* 
tended every proconsul and proprretor to his province. 

Augustus granted the liberty of answering in questions of Jaw 
only to particular persons, and restricted* tlie judges not lo 
delate from tlieir opinion, tlint tims he might bend tlie lawn; * 
and make them subservient to despoti|gn. JLlis i^uccef^sors (except. 
(Caligula) imitated this example;; till Adrian'restored to l.avyyers . 
their former liberty,® which they are supposed to have retmned 
to the time of ISeverus. What alterations after that place/ 
is not sudiciently ascortnlned. • 

Of the lawyers Avho flourished under the emperors, Iho most 
remarkable were m. antistius labro,'® and c. atkius gAPiVo/* 
under Augustus; and those two, from their difterent characters 
and opinions, gave rise to various sects of lawyers after them; 
CASSIUS, under Claudius salvius julianus, under Hadrian; 
roMposius, under .liilian; caius, under the Antoiiiiies; papinu- 
Awus, under Sevcnis; dlpianus and paulus, under Alexander 
fcJevcrus; HWnMooKNBs, under Constantine, &c. 

l/ndCT the reimblic, young men who intended to devote them¬ 
selves to the study of jurisprudence, aft^i* flnishiiig ilie usual ^ 
studies of grammar, Grecian literature, and philosophy,' ‘ usually 
attached themselves to some eminent lawyer, as (’icero did to Q* 
iVlucius Sixevola,'* whom they always attended, that they might 
derive knowledge from his experience and conversation. For 
tliese illustrious men did not open schools for teaching law, db 
the lawyers afterwards did under the emperors, whose scholars 
w ere called auditobks.” 

The writings of several of these lawyers came to be as much 

kI. 7.—H« (Ckudiuo) 2 Jnv. rill, 47. Jur, SaetSi. 18 CuniidA urhoiii. 

took a 'oxiiiB, 3 vi'niro ailvocatiOQeii. 1(1 in unuptB tibartmii^ jirinroiia.—ttx* founder 

and nrrdtbe 4 in litea vlr, ^ a atii'munis uf tht* t^aian attUnul, 

? ut*ltu at the mim of 6 luticui, lihn, vd 'i* aoiti U eivil liheity, Plin. l^p. oil. 84. 

0,0(10 Reitt‘ri.(««. tielli. Ivii And, in, 73 (>i,U. 13 C(c. mat. SO. ('ft. >. 

1 peiactU iii UTN 6 I’Un. Ep. ▼. 14. £|. ant 14 1, huot. Clar. tion, 1. 

middiri* peoiiM,!. linn- 7 in com llliiiii nittnUe. 1| rnjna obtequiuin do- 3. stu<liA r. 

taxat drr/'m n".iiun) b<in(ur, rol iiAhaiin’Iiiiin mlnantibiia ni)>g;i« pro- liuroaintatiA, Phil, laic 
(Urp,—Alter tin-cause tur, balMitur,—a man winiae yirliu;. 

ia d-mideit, (hey arc S (.'in Top. 17.Mi)i. 13 ftexibtlily uniiu-d iiiin MCic. Am. 1, 
pnnnitted to .w.e|it a ('’.■of. - J. 0?il i 14 preaii-r credit « ilh l:i Sen. Cuiili. 
i;ra(u)(y of tO,lJ(hl eor !’l ii, I'^p. Iv dti M. thnee who bore rule,* 

i'liit. fc'p t.Ll. )> j. 8. ull, U iunl. 
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respected in eourte of justice ^ as the laws thpinaelfos*^ But this 
happened^nly by tacit consent. Th«>seJlABti only Imd a binding 
force, >vhich were solemnly enacted by the whole Roman people 
assembled in the Cennilia. Of these, the following are the 
cliief:— 

m • 

CAWA MADS AT DIFFEftENT TfMES. 

Lex ACiLtA, 1. About Irnnsphinting colonies,^ by the tribune C, 
Aciliiis, A. U. 550,* 

2. About extortion,® by IVTanius Acilius Olabrio, a tribune 
(some'any consul),< A. U. uBS. TJiat in trials for this crime, 
sentence should be passed, after the cause was once pleaded,® 
jind tiuit there should not be u sot^otid hearing.^ 

Lex siDUTiA, by the tribune Ailbutius, prohibiting the pi^uppser 
'' of a law qpnoerning any charge or power, from conferring iiliat 
charge or power on hinRclf, his colleagues, or relations.® 

Another concerning the fudices, Ctniied centumviri, whidi is • 
‘ said U) have diminished the obligation of the Twelve Tables,' 
and to have abolished various customs whict) they ordained,® 
especialfy that curious custom, borrowed from tlie Athenians,^® 
of se.'urching for stolen goods without any clothes on but n 
girdle- round the waist, and a mask on \iie face.^^ When the 
goods were found, it was called Fuawn conckptumJ® 

Lex AiLiA et msu dc comitUs, —two separate laws, althongl) 
sometimes .ioined by Oirera—The first by Q, Ailius Paitus, 
«consul, A. U. 5S(>, ordained that when the Oomilia were held 
for passing laws, the magistrates, or the augurs by their authority, 
miglit take observations from the heavens and, if Uie omens 
were unfavourable, the magistrate might proven! or dissolve tlte 
assembly,^'* and that magistrates of equal authority with tite 
]>erson who held the assembly, or a tribune, might give their 
negative to any law.*’*—The second, hex kusia, or fuvia, by 1*. 
Furius, consul, A, IJ. 617, or by one Fusiusor Fu6us, a tribune, 
I'hnt it should not be lawful to enact laws on all the dies JhstL^^ 
Lex acLiA bentia. by the consuls ADlius and Seniius, A. 11.756, 
about the manumistion of slaves, and the condition of tiiose 
who were made IVee.** 

Lex a<:milia, about the censors.** 

Lex .‘EMiT.iA sumptuaria vel ezbaria, by M. Atmiltus Lepidus, 
consul, A. U. 675, limiting the kind and quantity of meats to be 

^ nisii rqrL 7 ne m«» roiapweiiili* mim lanceot liri<i,OtU 111. Vat, ti. Vit. J.AIL 

U I. 3. a. iiS n. Ofl?,. naretur, C>c. procpw- ibHi. Jn lance, ii. fl. 

Jur, \crr. 17. !,'LA«c«Ctc. Ij livet. ii 1(1.8, 16 ( ic. ib nee p./A. 

3 de colonUe rbdutcn- 8 Cie. lUil. ti. 8. 1J <l« codo aei eiircuf^ 17 Su«t, An;,. 4ti Mrn])k 

(lU. OOnlUis IS, svi. 10. 1 ( romiiiisobniiuciaret. ,Si. 

1 Liv. St). AtUinph, Mub. v. f* lc;i interced'^rent, 18 htep. 1U6 

Oidr ieiN>t<mili». 49^. I'let, Iji-f;/', *ii. Cit. fi at, 1,7. XI. }n>«t 

(* U'uxl dll.Id caunp. II rurturam red. Seu. fi. l‘io«. (>uii. 
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used at an entertainradnt* Pilny as<»ib«s this law^to Maruus 
Scaurus.® ^ • 

^ Leges aoRARr^; ^Cmsm^ lAcinia^ Sempronia, 

Qn'mlia, Smrtniiaf 'Flfrvia,JuHat Mcimiliii4 
Leges de ambitu i. Fahig^ Calpumia, TuUia; Aujidia, Licinia, 
Pompeia. ' ♦ 

Leges annalrs v«l Annarioi,^ ♦ 

Lex ARTiA sumptuarWf by Antius Restio, the year nneertain; 
the exjMBiise of entertainments, and erdainini' that no 
actual magistrate, or niagfistrate elect, should any wtiere to 
sup but ivith particular persons. Antius, seeing his wholesopie 
regulations insufficient to dieck the luxu^ of the times, never 
after supped abroad, that he might not witness the violation of 
his own law,* * 

Leges antoxi b, proposed by Antony after thh death of Cassar, 
about abolishing the office of dictate^ conlirining ^le a<^ of 
Csesar,® planting colonies, giving away^ingdoms and provinces, 
granting leagues and immunities, admitting officers in the army 
‘ among jurymen; allowing those condemned for violence aiul 
crimes against the state to appeal to the people, which Cicero 
caUs the destruction of all laws, &c.; transferring the right of 
choosing priests from the people to the different colleges.^ 

Leges appulki.b, proposed by L. Appuleius Saturninus, A. 11.(552, 
tribune of the commons ; about dividing the public lands among 
the veteran soldiers; settling colonies; ^ punishing crimes against 
the Slate furnishing corn to the poor jieople, at of an ns, 
a bushel.® * 

baturiiinus also got a law^ passed, that all the senators should 
be obliged, within live days, to approve upon oath of what the 
people enacted, under the penufty of a heavy line; and the 
virtuous Metellus Numidicus was banished, because he alone 
would not comply.^® But 8nlurninus himseil was soon after slain 
for passing these laws by the cominand of Marius, who had at 
first encouraged him to propose them, and who by his artifice 
had effected the banishment of Meielliis.'^ 

Lex AQuiLLiA, A. IJ. 672, about hurt wrongfully done.^®- 

Another, about designed fraud, A, LT. 687.^“^ 

Lex ATEBiA TAAFKfA, A. U. that all mngislrates might 
fine those who violated their authority, but not above two oxen 
and thirty sheep.'* After the lloinans began to use coined 
money, an ox was tslimated at 100 asses, and a sheep at ten.'*’ 

1 Macrob. Sat. it. 14 3, 36—36. v, 34, niil 3. » deativntp, vel Oe- 11. Pint, Mar. App. 

OpU. 6 Alt. XIV. ij. Dtn cuiiu': HR* jMrx Nem- BrII. Civ. i. 307. 

S vUi. i>T. Aiir. V'lrt. ' xlv. ij6.Ap IteL nriiHi >*, Cir-. Hoi. i. 12. 12 ilo tJiiinfio injiirla 
Vir. illuxtr. 72. ( iv. iii. Dio. xliv. (in. ii. |6. ilaa*, C^r, Unit. 34. 

8 aau p. 7 Aur. V'lot. \ ir. ilmst. 10 qiiiMl iii tt'poni vi la- )3 do dolfi nMla, t.ic, 

4 OrII. ti. 21. Marrolk 73. Cu. Uulb.21. taui juraro nii1l<-l, Ciu. Nat. U. id. 9(1. l.fi. ill. 

li. 13. 6 do mAjnatutn, < 41. Or. Soil. 10. Daiii.3l.,Clii. .11, 

l> artit OaArb. il. 3> 10. S3. Vict. Vir. illii<iL )/2 11 l)i iiir «. 30. 

n Vus. PltiL u 1. 9, il. 9 M-uiie.u ot iiiaulR, i. }1 Cia lUb |iOrd.xvlii. 13 Fv.iur hi IVcuUtur. 
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Lex ATi^ by a trihnoe, U, 690, repeaiing Ibo ^owioUan, 
law, and r^toring the Dbinitian, In tfie |>ieetion of priests.^ 

hex ATiLu de ^ditHiis, A, U, -^Another dc tutoribufi, 

A. U. 443, that guardiane should bO Appointed for orphan? add 
wotneii, 1^ the prcotor and a majority of the trihunea®—~An- 
oth€r,*A. U. 443, that sixteen iiiiHj;ary tribunes should be created 
by the people for four legions; that is* two-thirds of the whole. 
For in four legions, lhe%vumber which then used annually to be 
raised, there were*twenty-four tribunes, six in eadi: of whom 
by this law four were appointed by the people, and two by the 
consuls. Those chosen by the people were called cokitiati ; by 
the consuls, auTiti or RiiruLi. At first they seem to liave been 
all nominated by the kings, consuls, or dictator)!^ till the year 
393, when the people assumed the right of annualUy ^mpointing 
six.* Afterwards the manner of choosing them varied, ^me- 
tinies the people created the whole, sometimes only a part.^ But 
as they, through interest, often appointed improper persons, the 
choice was sometimes left, especially in dangerous junctures, 
entirely to the consuls.^ 

IiCJT ATiNiA, A. U. 623, about making the tribunes of the com¬ 
mons senators.”-Another, that the property of things stolen 

could not be acquired by possession.^ 'I'he words of the law 
w'ere, jjuon sukreptum brit, kjus A‘;teb»a XucToniTAs bsto.® 

Lex AUKioiA dfi arnbiiUf A. Ij. 69-^, It contained this singular 
clause, that if a catididatc promised money to a tribe, and did 
not pay it, he should be excused; but if he did pay it, he should 
he obliged to pay to every tribe a yearly fine of 3000 sesfertii 
as long mi he lived.® 

Lex AUREi/U Judiciaria, by L. Aurelius Cotta, prmtcMr, A, U. 
683, that judiccs or jurymen should be chosen from the sena¬ 
tors, equites, and tribuiii mrarii. 'i'iie last were officers chosen 
from tlie plebeians, who kept and gave out the money for de¬ 
fraying the expenses of the arniy.^®-Another, by C. Aurelius 

(Jotta, coiiHiil, A. IJ. 678, that thase who had been tribunes 
might enjoy other offices, which had been proliibited by tiyila.'* 

Lex B.vfiiA, A. IJ. 674, about the number of prastijrs.^^-An - 

ther against bribery, A. IJ. 571.*'* 

Lex c.RCiLiA DiuiA, or et Didia, or Didia et Cmci/iti, A 1;. 
655, that laws should be promulgated for three market-days, 
and that several distinct things should not be included in the 

same law, which was calle<l ferre pa’ saturam. -Another 

against bribery.-AmRlier, A. U. 693, about exempting the 

city and Italy from taxes.** 

1 I>ki. kxterii. 37. A Liv, xlit. 31. xU.1.12. 9 Cir. Att i. 16. 13 xce p. KM. 

S Liv Kxvi. 3ti, * kliv. jit. 10 Cii'. V'tri. 3. O'). 73. Li Liv. x). I9> 

3 UHp- Kragfin. I/>v. 6 (IniL xiv 8. riil). i. 8. Hull i. 3 m Cir, Att. U. ') PSnl. 

Kkxix. 0. BiMs p, '3. 7 Axe. I’luue. 8. Atl. i. v. J, Dow. Si<U. ii, 

1 Liv, vii. 9. (X. 3J. 8 p. 47. elf'll, xvii. 10. P’f.t. 33. Om. xxx.ii. .>1. 

Aw. Cie. 7.1'le. Verr. 1 . i4 U )w:. iHv. 
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/ ex calpwrnia, a. U. 604, a^faiiist oictortlon, by which law 
the first gvtestio perpetua wcw cstnbiishod.*-—Anoitier, called 
also Acdia^ c<Micerniiijr bribcty, A. U. 6H(i} 

"Lex CANULEiA, by a jtribune, A. U. 30% about the intenuarriage 
uf the patricians widi the plebeians.^ 

Lex CAssu, that those 'whom the people condemned should 
he excluded from the senate.—*—Another about supplying the 
senate,——Another, tliat the people shbuld vote by ballot, &.vj 
Lex CASSIA TBRKNTiA frumetUaria^ by the eonsuU C. (^sstus 
and M. Terentius, A. U. 680, ordaining, as it is thought, that 
live modii or pecks of com should be given monthly to each of 
tiie poor citizens, which was not more than the allowance of 
slaves,* and that money should be annually advanced ironi the 
treasury, for purchasing 800,000 wmt/it of wheat,® at* four ses¬ 
tertii a modiits or pu<d(; and a second tenth part** at three ses¬ 
tertii a peck.’ 'J'his corn was given to the poor people, hy die 
iSMiiprunian law, at a semis and iintus a modius or peck; and by 
tiie L'lodiau law, gratis.^ Jn the time of Augustus, wo read that 
‘200,000 received corn from the public. Julius Ctesfu: reduced 
them from 330,000 to 150,000.® 

bear centuriata, the name of every ordinance made by the 
Coinitia Centuriata.’® 

hex ciNCiA de donis ct muneril/us, hence called MirrKRAtTS, ny 
Cincius, a tribune, A. U. 540, that no one should take mono 
or a present for pleading a cause.’* 

Jjjx CLAUuiA de nacihus, A. U. 535, that a senator should not 
have^a vessel above a certain burden.^^ A clause is supooserl to 
have been added to this law prohibiting tho quaislors clerks 
iroTu Uradiiig.*^——Another, by (laudius the consul, at tho re¬ 
quest of the allies, A. U. 573, tiiat the allies and those of tlie 
Latin name should leave Koine, and return to their own cities. 
According to this law the consul made' an edict; and a decree of 
the senate was added, that for the future no person should be 
luanumktcd, unless both master and slave swore that he was not 
manumitted fur the sake of changing his city. 1'or the allies 
used to give their liiildren as skives to any I toman citizen on 
.cuudition of their being mauuinilted.*^-Another, by the em¬ 

peror Claudius, that usurers should not lend money to minors, 
to be paid after the death of their parents, supposed to be the 
same with what was called the sbnatub-consukitum mackbonunum, 
enforced by Vespasian.*®——Another, by the consul Marcellas, 

1 Cm. Vtrr. iv. 23. Oft. ft tritid iaijier.itU iO CIc. Rull. (I. II. Mnt, Lir. xlL 8, S. 

•I. 21. Alur. lUiil. alurras decutuai, 11 i'kut. xpuil l<estum. Cic. Ball). 23 , 

‘.i:?. Sail. Cal. Ill |i (iO. Cic. Sm. 4, Or. Il 7. 13 I'ac. Ann. «t lit 

2 J.ir. IV. IS 7 jiro dneumano, Ok^ All. > 20. Tac. Aim zl. Snat. 11. to Uiit 

il A,n Cii;. Corn Tac. \err. lu. 7ti. v. 71. 6. Inr. asviv. 4. criuio Horace aUudoa, 

XI. S3. (VC p. 77. ft me p. lia. iSSli st'C S. ^Jt. L %. V. 14. 

4 Sail. Hut p. ft llui. tv. lU.Snet. Aug. ‘'12 Suet Ooin. ft. 

074. ed, Coriii. 4u. U. Jul. U. u lUiui'Uni oiVm » 
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A. 0. 703, that tio one should be idlowod to stand dondhUte 
for an office while absent: thus taking from Cfiosar the ;|^«yilege 
granted him by the Pompeian law;* also, that the freedom of 
the «ity should be taken troni the colony of Novutncornumt which 
Gsesar had planted.^ 

Ij^ffes CLooiMf by the tribune P. Clodius, A. IT. 695.—— 
1. That the corn which had been distributed to the people 
for a semig and trims, or for of an &s, di Xfans, the nwdmn^ 
or peck, should be given gratis.®—2. That the censors sliould 
not expel from the senate or inflict any mark of infamy, on any 
man who was not first openly ac**nsed and condemned by foeir ^ 
joint sentence.*——3. That no one should take Uie au^ices, (ft 
observe the heavens when the people were assembled on public 
business; and, in short, that ine Aillian and Fusian i»ws should 
' be abrogatetl,*—■—4. ITiat the old companies or Maternities ® of 
artificers in the city which the senate had abolished, should be 
restored, and new ones instituted,^ These laws were intended 

to pave the way for the following;-5. That whoever had 

tnken the life of a cttiKeri uncondemned and nrihout a trial, 
should be prohibited fr<on fire and water: by which law Cicero, 
(Ithough not named, was plainly pointed at, and soon after, by 
means of a liired mob, bis banishment was expressly decreed by 
a second law.'* , 

*ocero had engaged Ninius, a tribune, to oppose these laws 
bii^ nas pre\ented from using his assistance, by the artful con> 
duct of i'bxlius; and Pompey, on whose protection he had rea^ 
sou to reJy, betrayed him.® Ctcsar, who was then without the 
avails with his ariuv, ready to set out for Ins province of Gaul, 
oifered to make hna one o'* liis lieutenanLs; but this, by the 
ad\ice of Pompey, he decKiied. Oassus, although secretly 
inimical to Cicero, yet, at the pei*suasion of his son, who was a 
great admirer of (’icero^s, did not openly oppose him. But 
(.'iodius declared that what he did was by tlte authority of the 
triumviri, and the interposition of the senate and e(|uitcs, who, 
to the number of 2i).0(>0, changed their habit on Cicero’s ac¬ 
count, was rendered abortive by means of the consuls IMso, the 
i'ather-in>)aw of C.Tsar, and (iabinius, the feature of Pompey. 
Cicero, therefore, after several mean compliances, putting on 
*tiie habit of a criminal, and even throwing himself at the feet 
of Pompey, was at lost obliged to leave the city, about the end 
of March, A. 0. 695, He was prohibited from coming within 
40*8 miles of Rome, under pain of death to himself, and to any 


1 |«iril<'ei 'Tn Cio. gef fk. ICQ. t 9 xuiriii. 13. 17. 

rrlftinn* v**! bc«i*li 4 <’le. ib. Cts. 3. Die. 7 Cii ■ i’ls. 1. Suet JuU Pint, ('if. Att. «. 4. ^ 
uliim ptt’iuli ttdinioii*. xxxvtii )3. 42. Iw Uio. xxiilii. 13. Ci<!. 

X SncL Jttl. as. C‘<J. 5 ».•(*,'. 7?. Cir. V«t. B, 9 VpU, ri. 45.C r, Doin. Q, fr. ji. <J. hexi Jl— 
Feiu. xUi. H.5. 7. S'-*'. 15. Jfl. IVov, —20. i>uei led. Srii. l-t jO— IS, puet iwd, 

3 CiC) S«xt £5. Age. (.hiin. 1«. A^r. I'l . 4. X.S.Ac. JJuir. 3. 
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fiertmn who ©nteitmoed bira.* He, therefore^ retired lo Thes- 
saloiiicA in Macedonia. His iiouees at Home and in tbe country 
were burnt^ attd hit*furniture plundered. Cicero did not sup¬ 
port his eaciie with fortitude; but showed marks of de,)ection, 
and uttered expressions of grief unworUiy of his former cliarac- 
ter.^ He was restored with great honour, through the influence 
of Pompey, by a very unanimous decree of the senate, and by a 
law passed at tlie Ooinitia Centuriata, 4tb August tlie next year.^ 
.Had Cicero Of^ed with as much dignity and independence, after 
he reached the summit of his ambition, as he did with industry 
and integrity fh aspiring to it, he needed not to have owed his 
Safety to a|iy one.-— — 6. 'I'hat the kingdom of Cyprus should 
be taken from Ptolemy, and reduced into tlte form of a pro¬ 
vince ; the reason of wiiich law was to.punish that king for 
having refused Clodius money to pay his ranaoui, witen taken 
by the pirates, and to remove Cato out of the way, by appoint¬ 
ing him to execute this order of the people, that he might not 
Uiwart the unjust proceedings of the tribune, nor the views of 
tbe triumviri, by whom Clodius was supported.^-7. 'I'o re¬ 

ward the consuls Piso and (vabinius, who had favourad Clodius 
in his me^ures, the province of Macedonia and Greece w by 
the people, given to tiie former, and Syria to the latter.^—— j 5. 
Another law was made by Clodius to give relief to the private 
members of corporate toons,against the public injuries of their 

communities^—-i). Another to deprive the priest of Cybele, at 

Pessinus in Phrygia of his office.® 

Lex ooUiiA tahularia perduelUouis, by Cmlius a tribune.® 

Leges cobsiei.i.e, enacted by L. Cornelius Sylla, Uie dictator, 
A.U- <572.-1, De proscriptione et proscriptiHy s^inst his ene¬ 

mies, and in favour of his iriends. Hylla flrst Introduced the 
method of proscription. Upon his return into the city, after 
having conquered tiie party of Marius, he wrote down the names 
of those )vhom he doomed to die, and ordered tlicm to be fixed 
up on tables in the public places of the city, with tbe promise of 
a certain reward for tiie head of each person so proscribed. 
Now lists were repeatedly exposed as new victims occurred to 
bis memory, or were suggested to him. The first list contained 
the names of forty senators and 1600 equites. Incredible num¬ 
bers were massacred, not only at Home, but tlirough all Italy.^^* 
Whoever harboured or assisted a proscribed person was put lo 
death. The goods of the proscribed were couliseated, and tlicir 
children declared incapable of honours.*^ The laxtds and for- 

1 Ut4>> 11. 17. 9 Cic. Alt. iv, 1. |Ki«l 9 Ci«. ib. 10.2t. CU. 10. Initii. 

Cic.AU.i.i. t. X. 4. red. f)uir. 7. Sen. II. 0 niuniri^loram. II l•bakD pmecrl^ctnla. 

2C(«.i’:.uic 41. l.-i. Mil. i'o. i'l.. 1&. Dio. 7 CIr. Dvtn. SO. 12 Apii. SeU.Civ. 4U0. 

Seu. 7- 14. Uoin. Ill xxrix. H 0 Cic. Sex I 20. dcie'.p. Diu. Krag. 137. 

Alt. ill. 7-11. IS. 19. 1 Cib Oam.S. 39. Veil. Ilaraeji. 13. 13 Otc, Ver. i. 47. Roe. 

19. Ac, Ulo. xuviii. ii. 45. .Srxt. lfi.28.f>io. 9e«ep.77> Ara 43, 44. Rail. Hi. !L 
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tunes of Ihe slftin were divided among the friend of S^lhi, wim 
^ere allowed to enjoy jpreferments befnre ^ time.*-—*- 

De MONicmis, that the nree towns which had sided with Mm'ius, 
^otiid be deprived of their lands, and the ri|^t of oithsens; the 
last of which Cicero soys could not be done.^ 

Sylla heinjF created dictator with extraordinary powers by 
L. Valerius Flaccus, the interrex, in an assembly of ^ people 
by centuries,^ and having there got ratified whatever he had 
done or should do, by a special law,* next proceeded to IregalatCS 
the state, and for that purpose made many good laws. , 

S. Concerning the FepobJic, the luagi^ratesr the provinc^, 
tlm power of the tribunes.’ 'Ihat the judkes should be cho^ii 
only from among the senators: that tlie priests should be elect* 
ed by their respective colleges.^ 

3. Concerning various crimesde MAJKSTATKj^de' rrpbwwdis,® 
de ciCAnns et venevicis, those who killed a person with weapons 
&r poison ; also, who took away the life of another by false ac¬ 
cusation, &C.—-One accused by this law, was asked whetlieif he 
chose sentence to be passed on him by voice or by ballot ? ® de in- 
CENDiARiis, M ho fired houses; de parricidib, who killed a parent 
or relation; de falso, against those who forged testaments or 
any other deed, who deboshd or counterfeited the public coin.^*^ 
Hence this law is called by Cicero, Cornelia testamxntabia, 

NUMMARIA.” 

'I'he punishment annexed to these laws was generally aquas tt 
itjnis interdictio, banishment. 

Sylla also made a sumptuary law, limiting the expense of 
entertainments.'*^ 

There were other leqes coasieLi.T:, proposed by Cornelius the 
tribune, A. U. that the prEetors in judging should not vary 
from their edicts.’’' That the senate should not decree about 
absolving any one from the obligation of the laws without a 
quorum of at least two hundred.'* 

Lcr CURIA, by Curius Dentatus when tribune, A. U. 454-, 
that the senate should authoriEe the Comitia for electing ple¬ 
beian magistrates.'’ 

Leges cuBiATO!, made by the people assembled by 
Lex DKCiA, A. IJ. 443, that duumviri navales should bo 
created for equipping and refitting a fleet.'^ 

Lex oioiA sumptuaria, A. U. 610, limiting the expense of 
entertainments^ and Uie number of guests; that the sumptuary 
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laws shoul<l ba extended to all Hie Italians; and not only tlio 
master of tlie feast, but also the quests, should incur a penalty 
for their oiieuGe.* 

£.«X'ooMiTiA de mcerd■4iiSf^^^^ author On. Domithu'Aheno- 
barbus, a tribune, A. U. 650^ that priests (i. e. the pantijwes, 
augureSf and decemviri sacria facktidUf) should nm; be chosen 
by the colieffos, as formerly, but by the people.^ The ponttfax 
mnxiinus and curio maximus were, in the lirst ages of the re¬ 
public, always clioscn by the people.’* 

Lex DuiLiA, by Duilius a tribune, A. U. 304, that whoever 
left the people ^lithQut tribunes, or created a magistrate from 
whom there was no appeal, should be scourged and beheaded.* 

L£x duilia M.KN 1 A de unciario fenore, A. U, 396, Axing tlie 
interest of money at one per cent—-^Another, making it 
capital for one to call assemblies of the people at a distwce 
from the city.^ 

IjCX FABiA de plagio vel plagiariis, against kidnapping or 
> stealing away and retaining freemen or slaves.^ The punish- 
ment at Arst was a Ane, but afterwards to be sent to the mines; 
and for buying or selling a freeborn citizen, deatli. 

Literary thieves, or those u ho stole the works of others, w'ore 

also called plaqiarii.’ -Anolher,* limiting the number of 

sectatores that attended candidates, when canvassing*for any 
ofiice. It was proposed, but did not pass.'’ 

The 8RCTATORKS, wlio always attended candidates,^ were dis¬ 
tinguished from (he salutatores, who only waited on them at 
their houses in the nioi'niiig, and then went avvayj and from 
the DEDUGTOREs, wlio also went down with them to tlie forum 
and Campus Mailius; hence lulled by 31artia], antambulonks.’' 

Lex FABCiDiA testamtMariay A. U, 713, that the testator 
should leave at least the fourth part of his fortune to the per¬ 
son whom he named his heir.*" 

Lex kannia, a. U. 588, limiting the expenses of one day at 
festivals to lUO m&es, whence tlie law is called by Lucilius, 
CENTussis; on ten other days every month, to thirty; and on 
all other days, to ten asses: also, that no other fowl should be 
served up,** except one hen, and that not fattened for the 
purjwse.*"'' 

Lex KI.AMIUIA, A. U. 5*21, about dividing among the soldiers' 
the lands of Pirenum, whence the Galli ibenoues had been ex¬ 
pelled ; which afterwards gave occasion to various wars.*^ 

fjex VLAVIA agraria, the author L. i lavius a tribune, A. IL 
693, for the distribution of lands among Fompey^'s soldiers; 

I Sat. i.. 13. 6 Cic. Rab. perd. 3. 10 P.iul. Lag. Valo.Dio. Sat. li. I3.qum] deinda 
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wliich exielted so great eammotions, that the tribune, eapj^rted 
by I'oinpey, had the hardiness to commit the consul Metellus to 
prison for opp(«ing it* 

Leges frcmentakia!, laws for the distribution of corn among 
the people, first at a low price, and then gratis; the chief m 
which were the Sempronian, Appuleian^ Cassian, Clodian, and 
Octavian laws» 

Lex FCFiA, A. U. 692, that Clodius should be tried for 
violating the sacred rites of the Bona Dea, by the preetor with a 
select bench of judges; and not before the people, according to 
the decree of the senate. Thus by bribery he procured his 
acquittal.^ 

Lex FVhViA, A. U. 628, about giving the freedom of the city 
to the Ihilian allies; but it did not pas&^ 

Lex FuniA, by C'amillus the dictator. A'. IT. 3B5, about the 
creation of the curule.ajdiles * 

Jjex FVKU, vel Fasio (for both are the same name),* de testa^' 
fmmtis, Uuii no*one should leave by way of legacy more than 
1000 asxeSf and that he who took more should pav fourfold.** 
By the law of the Twelve Tables, one might leave what legacies 
he pleased. , . ' ^ 

IjCjc FtruiA ATiHA, A. U. 617, about giving up Mancinus to the 
Nuinantihes, with whom he had made peiti^ without the order 
'of the people or senate.’ 

hex Kusfw de romiths, A. U. 69), by a praetor, that in the 
Coinitia 1'ributn, the dillerent* kinds of people in each tribe 
should vole separately, and tlius the sentiments of every rank 
might be known.® 

IxiX FusiA vel Fwia c'aninia, A. U. 751, limiting the number 
of slaves to be manuiiiiUed, in proportion to the whole number 
w Inch any one possessed ; from two to ten the half, from ten to 
thirty the third, from thirty to a hundred the fourth part; but 
not above a hundred, whatever was the number.® 

Leges OASiNi.e, by A, (labinius, a tribune, A. U. 685, that 
Poiiipey should get t he command of the War against the pirates, 
with extraordinary powers.*® That the senate should attend to 
the hearing of embassies the whole month of February.** 'rhai 
the people should give their votes by ballots, and not viva voce 
as formerly, in creating magistrates.*** That the people of the 
provinces should not be allotved to borrow money at Borne from 
one person to pay another.*® 

'I'liere is another Gabinian law, mentioned by Porcius Latro 
in his declamation against Catiline, which made it capital to 

1 Dion Can*, xiticvii, 6n. 4 Liv. vi.4%. 6 Oio. xaxviii. 8. 11 Cio, Qiun. Fr iblS. 
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Iiold clandestine assemblies in the city. But this author is 
thought to be supi^osiUUoits.’ 

It is certain, hoirever, tliat the Homans were always careful 
to prevent die ftieeitngs of any large bodies of men,^ which they 
thought might be converted to the purposes of sedition. On 
this account, Hliny informs Trajan, that according to his direo 
tions he had prohibited the assemblies of Christians.^ 

JUar osbiiiA coRKKiiiA, A. IJ. 681, confirming the right of citi- 
zens to those to whom Pompey, widi the advice of his council/ 
had granted it. 

Lex QENuciA, A. U. 411, that both consuls might be chosen 
from the plebeians. That usury should be prohibited. 'I'liat no 
one should enjoy the same ofiice uithin ten years, nor be in¬ 
vested with two offices in one year,* 

Lex oKNuciA .VMiLiA, A, U. 3DU, about fixing a nail in the 
right side of the temple of .lupiter.^ 

Lex GiiACCiA, A, U. 653, granting the right of judging to the 
equites, de repetundisj’ 

Lex oLiciA, de inofficioso tcstamento.^ 

Lex HiEEONiCA, vel finmentaria,^ containing the conditions on 
which the public lands of the Homan people in Sicily w'ere pos¬ 
sessed by the husbandmen. It had been prescribed by Micro, 
tyrant of Syracuse, to his tenants,^® and was retained by the 
prmtor Hupilius, with the advice of his cnuncil, among the laws* 
which he gave to the Mcilians, when that country was reduced 
into the form of a province.^* It resembled the regulations of 
the censors,^ in tiieir leases and bargains/* and settled the 
manner of collecting and ascertaining the quantity of the tithes.*'^ 
Lex HiRTiA, A. U. 704, that the adherents of Pomjmy^^ should 
be excluded from preferments. 

Lex HORATfA, about rewarding Caia Terratia, a vestal virgin, 
because she liad -given in a present to the Homan people the 
Campus Tiburtinus, or Martius. That she should be admitted 
to give evidence,^** be discharged from her priesthood,” and 
might marry if she chose.’'-' 

Itex HORTENsiA, that the nundinte, or market-days, which 
used to be held as ferix or holydays, should be fasti or court- 
days : that the country people who came to town for market 
might then get their lawsuits determined.’^' 

Lex HORTKNsiA, de plcbiscitis,^ 

Lex HosTii/iA, de jurtiSf about theft, is mentioned only by 
Justinian.^’ 
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Lex iciLXAf de trihunis. A, TJ. 261, that no one sliould con¬ 
tradict or interrupt a tribune^ while speaking to Uie people.* 

^-Another, A. U. 297, de AveiUim publice^o.^ that tbo 
Aveuttne hill should be common for the people to build upon.* 
It was a c<»ndition in the creation of tlie aecemviri, that this law, 
and those relating to the tribunesi^ should not be abrogated. 

Ijex JULIA, de cwiiale sociis et hatinis danda ; ttm author li, 
Julius CJsssar, A. TJ. 663, that the freedom of tlie city should be 
gireu to the Latins and all the Italian allies who chose to accept 
of it.® 

Le^vs JULL%, lau-s made by .Tulius Ctesar and Augustus. 

1. By G. Julius Gmsar, in his lirst consulship, A. U- 694, and 
afterwards when dictator; 

lit:x JULIA AGHAitiA, for distributeitg the lands of Campania 
and Stella to 20,000 poor citizens, who had each three children 
or nume.® 

When Bibulus, Ca»;ar’s colleague in the consulate, gave his 
negative to this law, he was tlrivon from the forum by force. 
And next day, having complained in the senate, but^ot being 
supported, he w'as so discouraged, that during his continuance 
iu otlice for eight months, he shut himself up at home, without 
doing any thing but interposing by his edicts," by which means, 
while he wished to raise odium ng^ainst his colleague, he in¬ 
creased his power.® Metclhis (/eler, I'ato, and his great ad¬ 
mirer® M. I'avonius, at first refused to swear to this law; but, 
constrained by the sijverity of tbe punistiiuent annexed to it, 
whic.h Appian says was aipital, tliey at last complied.^® This 
custom of obliging all citizens, particularly senatoi's, within a 
limited time, to signify tlieir apprctbntion of a law by swearing 
to support it, at first introduced in the time of Marius, was now 
observed with respect to every ordinance of the ]>eople, however 
violent and absurd.’^ 

■ ■- r/eruBLiCANis iitfia parte j)cminim dthilm televandUf 
about remitting to ibe farmers-geiieral a third part of what they 
had stipulated to pay.^^ When ('ato opposed this law with his 
usual firmness, Ca'sar ordered liiin to be hurried away to prison; 
but fearing lest such violence should raise odium against him, 
lie desired one of the tribunes to interpose and free iiiin.^* 
l>io says that this happened when Gato opposed the former 
law in the senate.^* When many of the senators followed (^ato, 
one of them, immed M. BeU'eius, being reproved by Giesar for 
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going away before the house was dismissed, replied, ** 1 had 
rather bo with Galo in prison, than here with Capisar/* * 

. . -- For the ratification of all Porapey’s acts in Asia. Tliis 

law was diiefiy opposed by Lucnlius; but Ctesar so frightened 
him with threatening to bring him to an account for his conduct 
in Asia, Uiat he promised compliance on his kneea.^ 

■ . Se raoviNCiis oroinanois; an improvement on the 

Cornelian law about the provinces; ordaining that those wiio 
had been prsetors should not command a province above one 
year, and iliose who had been consuls, not above two years. 
Also ordaining that Achaia, Thessaly, Athens, and all Greece 
should be Tree and use their own laws/ 

•- de SACERooTiis, restoring the Domitian law% and per¬ 

mitting persons to be elected priests in their absence.'^ 

- - - juDiciARiA, ordering the Judices to be chosen only 

from the senators and equites, and not from the tribuni lerarii.^ 

- de RBFSTUNDis, very severe ** against extortion. It is 

said to have contained above 100 heads.^ 

-iiROATiONiBUs LiBRRis, limiting their duration to five 

years.® They w'ere called libera, because those who enjoyed 
them were at libetty to enter and leave Home when they pleased. 

- de VI PUBLIct KT PRIVATA, ET DE MAJESTATK.^'^ 

- de PKcuNiis MUTuis, about borrow'^ed money.“ 

- de MODO PKcuNM' possiDKNDii, that no one should keep 

by him in specie above a certain sum.^^ 

. About the population of Italy, that no Homan citizen 

should remain abroad above three years, unless in the army, or 
on public business; that at least a third of those employed in 
pasturage should be ireeborn citizens; also about increasing the 
punishment of crimes, dissolving all corporations or smueties, 
exce}>t the ancient ones, granting the freedom of the city to 
physicians, and professors of the liberal arts, &c. 

—u- df REsiDWfg, about bringing those to account who retained 
any part of the public money in their Iwnds.*'^ 

- de tiBKRis pROfiCarp'ioRUM, that the children of those 

]»roscribed by Sylla should be admitted to enjoy preferments, 
which Cicero, when consul, had opposed.^* 

-suMPTUARiA,*^ It allowed 200 Hs. on the dies profesti ; 

300 on the calends, nones, ides, and some other festivals; 1000 
at marriage-feasts,^^ and such extraordinary entertainments. 
Gellius ascribes this law to Augustus, but it seems to have been 
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onactod by both. By an edict of Au^stus or Tiberius, the al¬ 
lowance for an entertainment was rmsed, in propoittoxi to its 
solemnity, from 300 to 2000 hs.^ 

- de venefciis, about poisoning.* 

2. The Ijeges Jutm made by Augustus were chiefly : 

--Concerning marriage; ^ hence colled by Horace lEX ma- 

RITA.* 

- de ADutTBRiis, et de pudicitia^ de anibitUf against fore 

stalling the market° 

- de TUTOHious, that guardians should be appointed fer 

orphans in the provinces, as at Home, by the Atilidn law.* 

Lex .luiiiA liiEATiuLis. that those ecjuites who themselves, 
their fathers, or grandfathers, had the fortune of an eques, 
should sit in the fourteen rows assigned by the Hosdan law to 
tliat order.’' 

There are several other law's called leges Jidw^ which occur 
only in the Corpus Juris. 

.lulius Ciesar proposed revising all the and reducing 

them to a certain form. But this, with many other noble de¬ 
signs of that wonderful man, was prevented by his death.* 

Lex JUNiA, by M. dunius Pennu^ a l^^bune, A. U. 627, about 
expelling foreigners from the city/ A^mi extortion, ordain¬ 
ing that, besides the litis eEstunatio, or paying an estimate of 
the damages, the pei'son convicted of this crime should suffer 
banishment.^*’ 

-Another, by M. Junius Silnnus the consul, A. U. 644, 

about diminishirg the number of campaigns which soldiers 
should serve.*’ 

Lex JUNiA LicjNiA, or Junia el Lieinia, A. U. 691, enforcing 
the Didiaii law by severer penalUes.’^ 

Lex JvtiiA NORBANA, A. u. 77J, concerning the manumission 
of slaves.’** 

Lex LABiKNA, A. U. 691, abrogating the law of Sylla, and 
restoring the Domitian law in the election of priests; which 
paved tile way for t'a'sar’s being created pontifex maximum. 
By this law, two ot the collcgo named the candidates, and the 
people chose which of them they pleased.’* 

Lex AMFBA RAuiEMA, by two tribunes, A. U. 663, that at the 
Circenslan games Hompey should wear a golden crown, and his 
triumphal robes; and in the theatre, the pr.Ttextaand a golden 
(Town ; which mark of distinction he used only onixi,’* 

Jjex L.ivToniA, A. U. 292, that the plebeian magistrates should 
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be created at the Goiuitia Tributa.’--—Aneiber, A. U. 490, 
ag-aiiiiit Uie defrauding of minorsi.^ By tbit law the yoars ot 
uHiiority were limited to twenty-five, and no one below that 
age could make a legal bargain,^ whence it is called hx guiNA 

VICENKAKIA.* 

Leges by P. Licviilus Varus, city prietor, A. U. 545, 

biting tlie day for the iudi Ajmllinares^ whicli before was un- 
certain*'^ 

-by C. liciiiius Crassus, a tribune, A. U. 608, that the 

(dtoice of priests should be transferretl from their college to tiie 
people; but it did not pass.** 

This Liciniiis (’rassus, according to Cicero, first introduced 
the t uslom ufttirniiig his face to the forum when he ^loke to 
the people, and not to the senate, as formerly.^ But Plutarch 
'"S.iys this was lirst done by (/aius tlracchus.® 

-by C. Jaciiiius i^tolo, A. U. 37'7, that no one should 

possess above 500 acres of land, nor keep more llian 100 head 
of great, or 500 head of small cattle. But Lielnius himself was 
soon after punislfbd for violating bis own law.^ 

-by (Jrassua the orator, sunilav to the j^^butian law.*” 

Lex licjkia, de sodaJUiiis ct de ambitt^ A. U. 098, against 
bribery, and assembling soc||eties or c.nnipunies for the purpose 
of canvassing for an office.*' In a trial for this crime, fuid for 
it only, the accuser was allowed to name the jurymen from 
iiie people in general." 

L»‘X LiciNiA suiuptuariaf by the consuls P. Licinius Cras^us 
the tiich, and Cn. Jientulus, A, U. 050, much the same with the 
Fnniiian law'; that on ordinary days there should not be more 
served up at bible than three pounds of fresh, and one pound of 
salt meat; " but as niucti of the fruits of the ground as every 
one pleased.^'' 

Li.x mciMA CASSIA, A. U. 4-^2, that the legionary tribunes 
should nut be chosen that year by the people, but by the con¬ 
suls and pranstors." 

LfX LiciNJA sEi^TiA, A. 17, 377, about debt, ilmt what had 
been paid lor the interest " should be dediicted from the c.apitui, 
and ttm remainder paid in three year’s by e(|ual portions. That 
instead of duumviri for peidbrming sacred riles, decemviri 
should he chosen, part from the patricians, and part from the 
jdebeians. That one of the consuls should be created from 
among Uie plebeians.^'' 

Lex mciNiA junia, or Junia ^ Licinia, by the two consuls, 
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A. IT. G91, onforcing the C(Bcilia DiMai, whenoe botli 
laws are often joined.^ 

Lex tiGiNiA MuciA, A, U. 65S, that no one should pass fc»* a 
citizen who was not so; which was one principal cause of the 
Italic or Marsic wars.^ 

Leffes Livi/iif proposed by M. Ltvius Drusus, a tribune^ A. U. 
G02, about transplanting colonies to different places in Italy and 
Sicily, and granting t^rn to poor citizens at a low price; also 
that tho judices should he chosen indifferently from the senatora 
and eqiultes, and that the allied states of Italy sliotild be admitted 
to the freedom of the city. 

Drusus was a man of great eloquence, |ind of the most U|>- 
riglit intentions; but endeavouring to reconcile those whose in¬ 
terests were diametrically opposite, he»^ was crushed in the 
attempt; being murdered by an unkuonii assassin at his own 
house, upon his return from the forum, amidst a number of 
clients and friends. No inquiry was made about his dcatli. 
Tiio states of Italy considered this event as a signal of revolt, 
and endeavoured to extort by force wliat they could not obtain 
loliintnrily. Above 300,000 men fell in the c.oiitest in the 
spatve of two years. At last the Eo^ns, although ui»ou the 
whole they hud the advantage, umm olOiiaed to grant the free- 
dom of the city, brst to their allnM, atiti afterwards to all the 
stales of Italy.'* 

'This Drusus is also said to have got a law passed for mixing 
.in eighth part of brass with silver.* 

Jlut the laws of Drusus,’ as Cicero says, were soon abolished 
hy a short <lecree of the senate.® 

Drusus was grandfather to Livia, the wife of Augustus, and 
mother of 'J'iberius. 

L(X LUTATU, de ni, by Q. Lutatius Catulus, A, IT. 676, that 
a person might be tried fur violence on any day, festivals not 
excepted, on which no trials used to be held.^ 

Mi!.KrA, by a tribune, A. U. 467, that the senate should 
ratify whatever the people enacted.® 

Li'X MAJEsi'AiJs, for punishing any crime against tlie people, 
and afterwards against the emperor, Comelia, &c.® 

Citu* MAMiLiA, de limitibm vel de regundis fitubvs (tgrorunif for 
regulating tho bounds of farms; whence the author of it, C. 
Mamiiius, a tribune, A. U. 642, got the surname of limitanus. 
It ordained, that there should be an uncultivated space of five 
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fi'Ot broad left between farms; and if any dispute happened 
about this matter, tliat arbitot^ should.be appointed by tho 
praetor to determine it The law of the Twuve Tables re¬ 
quired ihree.^———Another, by the same person, for punishing 
those who had received bribes from Jugurtha.^ 

l£X MANUiUi for conferring on Pompey the command of the 
war against Mithridates, proposed by the tribune C. Manilius, 
A. U. 687, and supported by Cicero when praetor, and by Ciesnr, 
from different views; but neither of them was actuated by 

laudable motives*^-Another, by the same, that freedmen 

might vote in all the tribes, wbereas formerly they voted in 
some one of the four city tribes only. Bui Uiis law did not pass.^ 

Leges MANinuN^ venaltitffi vendendorum^ not properly Jaws, 
but regulations to be o|>served in buying and selling, to prevent 
fraud, called by Varro, actionbs.^ They w'ere composed by the 
lawyer Manilius, who was consul, A. U. 603. 

The formalities of buying and selling were by the Bomahs 
used in their most solemn transactions; iis, in emancipation and 
adoption, marriage and testaments, in transferring property, &c. 

Lex MANX. 1 A, by a tribune, A. U. about creating tho '/Yi- 
umviri Epidmws.^ 

—- de vicKsiMA, by #coiisul, A. IT. 390.’ 

Lex MAHCiA, by Mardus Censorinus, that no one should be 
made a censor a second time.^ 

. de SiatiellahbiLs vel Statiellis, that the senate upon oath 

should appoint a person to inquire into, and redress the injuries 
of the Stalielli, or •ates^ a nation of Liguria.^ 

Lex MAKiA, by C. Marius, when tribune, A.IJ. 634, about 
making the entrances to the Ovilia^'' niirrower. 

Lex MABiA ponciA, by two tribunes, A. U. 601, that those 
commanders should be punished, who, iu order to obtain a 
triumph, wrote to the senate a false account of the number of 
the enemy slain in battle, or of tho cittKens that W'cre missing; 
and that when tliey returned to tlio city, they should swear be¬ 
fore the city quasstors to the truth of the acc.ount which they had 
sent’^ 

Lex MBMMiA vel hemmia : by whom it was proposed, or in what 
year, is uncertain. It ordained, that an accusation should not 
be admitted against tltose who were absent on ac/count of the 
public.And if atty one was convicted of false accusation,^ that 
he should be branded on the forehead witli a letter,^* probably 
with the letter k, as anciently the name of this crime was written 

KALUMNIA. 
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lex KKumUf A, iT« 302, that, in imposing finoF, a sb«ep 
should b« eitimated at ten asses, and an ox at one hundFed.^ 

Lex MBBSiA, that a child should be held as a foremner, if 
either of the parents was so. But if both parents were Homans 
and married, children always obtained the rank of thO father,*' 
and if unmarried, of the mother. 

Lex Mutitu, by a tribune, A. U. 516, that Minucius, master 
of horse, shouM have equal command with Fabius the dictator.^ 

-Another, as it is thought by a tribune. A, U. 53.% giving 

directions to'fullers of cloth; proposed m the people at the de¬ 
sire of the censors.*-4. Another, by Metelfus Nepos a praa- 

tor, A. IJ. Gii4, about freeing Rome and Italy from taxes,“ pro¬ 
bably those paid for good.-i imported.® 

Leffes MiniTAUBS, regulations for the army. By one of these 
it was provided, that if a soldier was by^anco enlisted into a 
legion, commanded by a tribune whom he could prove to be 
inimical to him, he might go from that legion to another.’^ 

Lex MJNucu de triumvxris mtnsariis, by a tribune, A. U. 537, 
about appointing bankers to receive the public money.® 

I^ges MTM.f', laws of king Numa, mentioned by dilTerent 
authors ;—that the gods should be worshipped with corn and a 
salted cake;® that whoever knowingly killed a free man should 
be held as a parricide: that no hartot should touch the altar 
of Juno; and if she did, that .she should'sacrifice an ewe Jamb 
to that goddess with dishevelled hair:^* that whoever removed 
a landmark should be put to deatii: that wine should not be 
poured on a funeral pile.*^ 

Lex ocTAvrs frumeiUana, by a tribune, A. IJ. 633, abrogating 
the Seniprmiian law, and ordaining, as it is thought, that com 
should not be given at so low a price to the people. It is greatly 
commended by ( icera“ 

Lex oai’M«rA, l>y tW'O tribunes, A- If. 4-5.3, that the number of 
the pontiHces should be increased to eight, and of the augurs to 
nine; and that four of tite former, and five of the latter, should 
be chosen from among the plebeians.** 

]jex oppiA, by a tribune, A, U. 51-0, that no woman should 
have in her dims above half an ounce of gold, nor wear a gar¬ 
ment of diderent colours, nor ride in a carriage in the city or 
in any town, nr within a mile of it, unless upon occasion of a 
public samfice.*® 

Lex optima, a law was so called which conferred the most 
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c&Ripleto Ruthorily^* as that was call«d optimum jua itrbunk be* 
stowed complete property. 

hex oAcuu, by a tribune, A. U. 56C, limiting the number of 
guests at an entertainment.^ 

Lex oviNU, that the censors should choose the most worthy 
of all ranks into the senate.** Those who had borne offices were 
commonly first chosbn; and that all these might be admitted^ 
sometimes more than the limited number were elected.^ 

Lex PApiA, by a tribune, A. U. 6tf8, that foreigners should be 
expelled from kome, and the allies of the Latin name fcnrced to 
return to their cities.** 

Lea: papia popp/ea, about the manner of choosing® vestal vir¬ 
gins. 'Hie author of it,, and the time when it passed, are un¬ 
certain. 

Lea: PAPU POPPKA (k^maritandis ordinilma, proposed by the 
consuls Papius and Poppfeus at the desire of Augustus, A. U. 
7G3, enforcing and enlarging the Julian law.’' The end of it 
was to promote population, and repair the desolation oi:casioned 
by the civil wars. It met with great opposition from the nobi¬ 
lity, and consisted of several distinct particulars.® It proposed 
certain rew.ircis to marriage, and penalties against celibacy, 
which had always been much discouraged in the Homan state, 
and yet greatly prevailed, for reasons enumerated.® Whoever 
in the city had three children, in the other pails of Italy four, 
and in the provinces five, was entitled to certain privileges and 
immunities. Hence the fninou.s jus TRitTM lisicrorum, so often 
mentioned by Pliny, Martial, &c., whiidi used to be grantt^dulso 
to those who had no children, first by the senate, and afterwards 
by the emperor, not only to men, but likewise to women.*® 'I’he 
privileges of having three chihlren were, an exemption from the 
trouble of guardianship, a priority in bearing offices,** and a 
treble proportion of corn. Those who liv ed in celibacy could 
not succeed to an inheritance, exc^ept of their nearest relations, 
unless they married within 100 da^s after the death of the testa¬ 
tor; nor receive an entire legacy.*^ And what they were ttius 
deprived of in certain cases fell as an escheat*'^ to the exche- 
ijuer ** or prince’s private purse. 

Le£ rAvraiA, by a tribune, A. IJ. 563, diminishing the weigl.t 
of the as one half.*® 

-by a prflfttor, A. U. 421, granting the freedom of Ute 

city, without the right of voting, to the people of Acerra.*® 
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by a tribune, tbe year uncertain, Umt no edifice^ land^ 
or altar, should be consecrated without the order of the people. 

—^ A. U. S25, about estimating fines,^ probably the same 
with iex MBNKlSfU. 

. That no one should molest another wiUiout catise.^^ 
by a tribune, A. U. 621, that tablets should be used in 
passing laws.^ 

-by a tribune, A. U. 623, that tlte people might re-dlect 

the same person tribune as often as they chose; but it was c»> 
jected.* 

Instead of Papirius, they anciently wrote Papisius. So Vale- 
sius for Valerius, Auselius for Aurelius, &;c. Ap. Claudius is 
said to have invi^nted the letter n, probably from his first unng 
it in these words.*^ 

Lex FEuiA, by Pedius the consul, A. U. 710, decreeing banish¬ 
ment against the murderers of Caesar.** 

Lex PEDCcea, by a tribune, A. U. 640, against incest 

Lex FKRSOLONiA, Or Pisulaniaf that if a quadruped did any 
hurt, the owner should either repair the damage, or give uptim 
beast^ 

Lex p.i- TELIA (le ambUUf by a tribune, A. U. 397, tltat candi¬ 
dates should not go round to fairs and other public meetings, for 
the salce of canvassing.^ ^ 

- de NExis, by the consuls, A. U. 429, that no one should 

be kept in fetters or in bonds, but for a crime tliat deserved it, 
and that only till he suifered the punishment due by law : that 
creditors should have a right to attach tiie goods, and not the 
persons of their debtors.^'* 

- de PKCULATU, by a tribune, A. U. 566, that inquiry 

should be made about tbe money token or exaci^ from king 
Antiochus and his subjects, and bow much of it bad not been 
brought into the public treasury.^* 

Lex PRTBEiA, by a tribune, A. IJ. 66S, that mutinous soldiers 
should be decimated, i. e. that every tenth man should be se¬ 
lected by lot for punishment.*^ 

Lex PETRONiA, by a consul, A. U. 813, prohibiting masters 
from compelling their slaves to fight with wild beasts.*^ 

Lex piNARiA AKNALis, by a tribune, A. Lf. 622. What it was 
is uncertain.** 

Lex PLAOTiA vel plotia, by a tribune, A. U. 664, that the j«- 
dices should be chosen both from the senators and equites; and 
some also from tbe plebeians. Ily this law each tribe chose an¬ 
nually fifteen ** to be judices for that year, in all .525. Some 
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road quinos creabant: thus making them the same with the 
cawreMViRi.* 

FLOTiA de vi, against violence.* 

Lex POMPBU de vif by Poinpey, when sole consul, A. U. 
701, that an ini^ttiry should be made about the murder of 
Clodius on the Appian way, the burning the senate-houise, and 
the attack made On the house of M. Lepidusthe interrex.* 

- de AMBiTiT, against bribery and coriiiption in elections, 

with the infliction of new and severer punisliments.^ 

By tliese laws the method of trial was altered, and the length 
of them limited: three days were allowed for the examination 
of witnesses, and the fourth for the sentence; on which the 
accuser was to have tv^o hours only to enforce the charge ; the 
criminal throe for his defence, 'i'his regulation was considered 
as a restraint on eloquence.^ 

Lex POMPKIA jwdiciaria, by the same person; retaining the 
Aurelinn law, but ordaining, timt the judices should be chosen 
from among those of the highest fortune* in the difierent 
orders.’ 

-- de GOMiriis, that no one should be allowed to stand 

candidate for an oflice in his absence. In this law' Julius Oresar 
was expressly excepted.® 

- de repetundis^ de parricidis.^'^ 

The regulations wliicb Ponipey prescribed to the Bithyniaiis 
were also called Itx pompeia.^^ 

ZiOar FOMPEiA de civiiate, by (.'n. Poinpeius Strabo, the consul, 
A. U. 665, granting the freerloin of the city to the Italians and 
the Gain Gispadani.’- 

Lex popiLU, about choosing the vestal virgins,**^ 

Lex PORCiA, by P. Porcius Lmca, a tribune, A. IT. 4.54, that 
no one should bind, scourge, or kill a Boman citixen.'^ 

Lex PUBUCiA, vel Publtcui dc lum, against playing for money 
at any game but what required strength, os shooting, running, 
leaping, &c.** 

IjtX PUBLILlA.^® 

Lex pupiA, by a tribune, that the senate should not be hold 
on Gomitial days; and that in the month of February, their 
first attention ^tould be paid to the hearing of embassies.^’ 

Lrx guiNCTiA, A. U. 745, about the punishment of those who 
hurt or spoiled the aquaiducts or public reservoirs of water,*® 

Lex bkoia, {Jonferring supreme power on Augustus.*® 
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Ijex RBMimA.^ 

Leges RBQiAi, laws made by Uie kings, which are said to have 
been collected by Papirius, or, as it was anciently wriiiet^ 
Fapisius, soon after the expulsion of Tar^uin,^ whence tiiey 
were called civik papibiakum ; and some of them, no doubt, 
were copied into the Twelve Tables. 

Ixx BUoniA, containing the regulalioiis of the Rhodians con¬ 
cerning naval affairs, which ('4cero and Strabo greatly coni- 
mend, supposed to have been adopted by the Romans. But 
this is certain only with respect to one clause, de jaciu, abou 
Uirowing goods overboard in n storm. 

Leges de rep^tundis; Acilia, Calpurnia, Cajciiia, Cornell^ 
Julia, .funia, Ponipeia, Servilia. 

Ijsx ROSciA theatrolis, determining the fortune of the eqoiles^ 
and appointing them certain seats in the theatre.'^ By this law 
a certain place in Uie theatre was assigned to spendthrifts.* 
The passing of this law occasioned great tumults, which were 
allayed by the eloquence of Cicero the consul® 

//ea: BUPiUA, or more properly decretum, wntaining the re¬ 
gulations prescribed to the Sicilians by the praetor Rupilius, 
witii the advice of ten ambassadoi-s, {HM;ording to the decree of 
the senate.^ 

Leges sacbatk : various laws were cttliled by that name, 
chiefly those concerning the tribunes, made on the Moits Sacer, 
because the {mrson who violated them was consecirated to some 
god.® TJiere wns also a i.£x sacrata mmiTAKis, that the name 
of no soldier should be erased from the muster-roll without his 
own consent. So among the .^]qui and Volsci, the Tuscans, Uie 
figures, and particularly Uic LSaiunites, among whom those were 
called sacrati milUes^ who were enlisted by a certain oath, and 
with particular solenmities.® 

Lex SATURA wus a law consisting of several distinct particulars 
of a different nature, which ought to have been enacted 
separately.*" 

ijex scahnia, vel Scantinin, de nefanda venere, by a tribune, 
the year uncertain, against illicit amours. The punisliuient at 
first wns a heavy flue,** but it was afterwards made capital. 

J/ex gCKiHORiA, by a tribune, A. IJ. 601, about restoring the 
Busitaui to freedom.*^ Another, de servituium usucapimi- 
hus^ by a consul under Augustus, A. U. 719, that the right of 
servitudes should not be acquired by prescription, which seems 
to have been the cose in the time of Cicero.*'* 
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Leges ssMPRONiiB, laws proposed by the Gracchi.* 

1. Tib. qracchi AaaAHU, by Tib. Grzicfrhus, A. 17. G30, that 
no one ahould possess more tliati 500 acres of land; and that 
three coiumissioners should be appointed to divide among the 
poorer people what any one h.nd above tliat extent.*’ 

— de civiTATB iTALis DANOA, tliat the freedom of the state 
iliould be given to all tlie Italians.'’ 

- de H.«aKiHTATB ATTALi, that the money which Attalus 

had left to the Human'people, should be divided among those 
citizens who got lands, to purchase the instruments of hushan- 
dry. These Thus excited great coiuiuotions, and brought de¬ 
struction on the author Of them. Of course they were not put 
in execution.* 

0. ORACCHI frvmrxtaru, a. U. 628, that corn should he 
given to the poor people at a tn'ens and a semis, or at of an 
AS, a modius or peck ; and that money should be advanced from 
the public treasury to purchase corn for tliat purpose. The g-ra- 
naries in which tins corn was kept » ere colled horrxa skmpro- 

NIA.® 

Note, A triens and arc put for a desetans, betaiise the 
Homans had not a coin of the value of a dextons. 

- de piiovixciis, that the provinces should be appointed 

for the consulsevery year before their election.*’ 

- de CAPiTK ctviuM, that sentence should not be jxissed on 

the life of a Homan citizen without the order of the people.’ 

- de MAUisTRATiBUs, that whoever was deprived of hia 

office by the people, should ever after be iucapabie of enjoying 
any other.® 

-JuoiciARiA, tliat the judices should be chosen from 

among the e<|Uites, and not from the senators as formerly.** 

-Against corruption in the judices,’** Sylla afterwards 

included this in his law de falsa. 

- de CENTuuiis KvocAKDis, that it should be determined by 

lot in what or^er the centuries should vote.” 

- de MiLiTiRus, that cloches sliould be afforded to soldiers 

by the public, and that no deduction should be made on that 
account from their payf also, that no one should be forced to 
enlist below the age of seventeen.’^ 

- de viis MuNiENors, about paving .and measuring the piilv- 

lie roads, malcirig bridges, placing nnlesUmes, and, at smaller 
distances, stones to help travellers t» mount their horses, for it 
appears the ancient Homans did uot use stirrups; and there 
were wooden horses plac.ed in the Campus Martius, where the 

1 Cw i'tiit. I. 7. Liiarc. 27. Dom. U Kani. i. 7. Varr. K 1.1 
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Groce, p. H.i7t Apj. Qitor.l. ni. iiO. Hnit, bii Cot. iv S, venirotiir. Ui«. Ciu.&b. 

Civ. i. Hoi. bi. Oit, ii. SI. lov. kip. B Piut, Grace. It Su.ll. Cjrt, Kep. Of)i, 
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4 Lir. BpSA 58. G Cic. IVar.Co.S. Dalb. llio. »»uvi. 88. Ch'>. 12 Plut. lirack. 
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yotttb might be irmnod to mount and dismount readily. Thin 
Virgil, corpora soUu st^jiciunt in eqma} 

CaiuB Gracchus first introdun^d the custom of wallcio|f or 
moving about while liomnguing the people, and of eapoeing 
the right arm bare, which the ancient Homans, as the Greelts, 
used to keep within their robe.^ 

tex stsMPEONia de foenore, by a tribune, long before the time 
of the Gracchi, A. U. 560, that the interest cf money should be 
regulated by the anme laws aranng the allies and Latins, as 
among Homan citizens. 'I'be cause of this law was, to cheek 
the fraud of usui'ers, who lent their money in the name of Hie 
allies,^ at higlter interest than was allowed at Home. 

Lex sERvitiA A 0114 RIA,,. by P. 8ervilius Hullus, a tribune, 
A, IT. 690, that ten commissioners should be created with 
absolute power for five years, over all tlie revenues of the ro* 
public; to buy and sell wbat lands they thought ht, at wha* 
price and from whom they chose, to distribute them at pleasure 
to the citizens, to settle new colonies wherever they judged 
proper, and particularly in Campania, &c. But this law was 
prevented from being passed by the eloquence of Cicero the 
consul.^ 

- de civiTATa, by C. Servilius Glaucioj a praetor, A. U. 653, 

tliat if any of the Latin allies accused a liotnan senator, and 
got him coiideittned, he should obtain the same place among 
the citizens which the criminal had held.^ 

- de REPETUKOis, by the same person, ordaining severer 

penalties than formerly against extortion, and that the defend¬ 
ant should have a second lieuring.*’ 

-SBRviLiA jrniciAiuA, by Q. Servilius Ceepio, A. U, 64T, 

lliat the right of judging, which luxd been exercised by tlm 
oquites alone for seventeen years, according to the Seniurontan 
law, should be shoi'cd between the senators and equites.^ 

Ijtx srciNJA, by a tribune, A, U. 662, tlut n^ one idmuld 
contradict or interrupt a tribune while speaking to the people.^ 
Ijex siLiA, by a tribune, about weights and measures.^ 
hex sjLVANi et carbokis, by two tri|||unes, A. U. 664, that 
whoever was admitted as a citizen by any of the confederate 
states, if he had a house in Italy when the law was passed, and 
gave in his name to the preetor,^” within sixty days, he should 
enjoy all the rights of a Hntnan citi^el 1 .^' 

Ixz BunpiciA sBiHPRDNJA, by the consuls, A. U. 449, that no 
one should dedicate a temple or altar without Uie order of the 
senate, or a majority of the tribunes.^^ 

l nntli a b<tui>il 3 in lorui* nomina nnrrlfr, Cic. V.rr, i. 9 Vett. in FdbiWia Pm* 

vault on tht'u'atredi, UaiiiidiliK'ttiinl, l/iv. 9. Itulj. rw«l|i. 4. dnra. 
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iiso 

hex BULPicu^ by a consul, A. tJ. $33, ordering war to be pro* 
claimed on Pliilip king of Macedoii*^ 

Leges sui.picijc de mre alimo^ by the tribune, Serr* Svlpicius, 
K U. 665, that no senator should contract debt above 2000 
denarii: that the exiles who had not been allowed a trial, 
sliould be recalled: that the Italian allies, who hod obtained the 
right of citizens, and had ,J|^n formed into eij^t new tribes, 
should be distnbuted through the thirty«6ve old ti’ibes: also, 
that the manumitted slaves ^ who used formerly to vote only in 
Uie four city tribes, might vote in all the tribes: that the com< 
mand of the war against Mithridates should be taken from 
Sylla, and given to JVlarius.'* 

But these laws were soon abrogated by Sylla, who, returning 
to Home with his army from Campania, forced Marius and 
Sulpicius, with their adherents, to fly from the city. Siilpicius, 
being betrayed by a shtA^e, was brought back and slain. Sylla 
reAvarded the slave with his liberty, atxording to promise \ but 
immediately after ordered Jilin to be thrown from the I'arpcian 
rock for betraying his master.* 

Ijeges sumptuarx.is ; (lirhia, Fanuia, Didla, Licinia, Cornelia, 
J^niilin, Antia, Julia. 

Leges tabellari-«, four in number.* 

Jjgjc TAtARiA, against playing at dice at entertainments.^^ 
l^x TERENTiA et CASBiKjhtmentana.^ 

Lex TEREWTiLiA, by a tribune, A. U, 20], about limiting the 
powers of the consuls. It did not pass; but after great exmten- 
tions gave i^'uise to the creation of the decemviri.'^ 

Leges tkstambntari.a? ; Cornelia, Furia, Vooonia, 

1a:x thohia de vectigalibus, by a tribune, A. U. 6i0, that no 
one should pay any rent to the people fco* the public lands in 
Italy which he possessed.’ It also contained CAUtain regulations 
about pasturage. But Appian gives a diflerent account of this 
lan.‘" 

Lex TiTiA qvnJsstoribuSf by a tribune, as some .think, A. U. 
44B, about doubling the number of q^uaestors, and that they 
should determine their provinces by lot/' 

- de MunERiBus, against refreiving money or presents for 

pleading.''' 

-AURARtA; w'liat it was is not knoAAii.''* 

- de hvfv, similar to the Fublician laAv. 

- de TUTORiBus, A. IJ. 722, the same with the Julian law, 

and, as some think, one and the same laiv.'* 

] Liv. xxxl. 6. G nt na le(;i frauAem fa. 0 a''rmn publicum vac. Aun. xi. IX whmm 

Ei eivea liberty’■ riani t<iUrue, that 1 tt£«li lavavit. Cic. lonifl taiiA, inataaA u( 

3 I'lut. Sjrl. Alar. tii«. may not brank, Sc. Biul.30 Cinciam, TWinm- 

Kpit. 77. Aac. Cic. Vliuit. Mtl. Ular. ii. Si. If) Beil. Civ. i. ik 38G. lA C'lC. Or. li ll.tiaiu;. 
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to ft IvSbati^ A. U. fangii^ IPIIlii^ 

to Oie mimU *» #w %^n id Bow^y; iqaA ll^ 

Partitian war ta Or^ta; iinii f«^OQgiiw tonaPa laMtoaBHl la 
Oatil for an o^fial ilaift Cato, fax npyoiai^llila |jiw« was l«A lo 
prisofi* Adcor^*a|^ Id he waa only 4iagged 
aasembly.* 

cfe TMiamM, A. U* S05.* * ■ 

to TBWtfinTU, either » law %y « tiihitiie, or the 

Jaw restoring their yower*^ 

to 9ft»j]HPiuMs» that no one shoiild trhunyli eho ^ad not 
killed hCKlO of the enemy in one battle,^ 

Lex TtnuuA de awbito, by Cioero, when oonsul^ : XT* 090, 
adding to the £in^iiier puntshmento againsl bribery,, btoAdtoient 
for ten years; and, that no one sho^d exhibit diowe of gladia^ 
tors ibr two years before he stood oandidato f«r an edl^ illte 
tliat task was imposed on him by toe nMitamept of a friei^^ 

de LBOATionx ubbba, limiting the coniiouanGob^ it to a 
year.® # 

Lex VAtBEU de provocatiom.’’ * 

de voBMiANis, A. U. S62f about giving the yeople of Bnr* 
ftiiie tlie right of voting* 

— de snxA, by L. Valerius Flaccus, intmrrex, A. U* #?!, 
creating Sylia dictator, and rati%iiig all ihts acts; whkdt Citoo 
calls tile most unjiwt of all laws.* 

—- de gcAnaABra, by L. Valerias Flaccus, consul, A. U. 667, 
that debtors should be disdiarged on paying one-foi^ of their 
debts.** ,, 

Lex rALSRu bobatia de iribuiie cemitiis; de tribmitf against 
hurting a tribune.** "" 

Lex VABIA, by a tribune, A. 17. 662, that inqidry sbenid be 
made about those by whose meaus or advice the Ittdbto alHes 
had taken up arms against the Koiuau people.** 

Lex VATiNiA de froitinciis.*^ 

— de altemie caTuiliie rejkiendifi^ that, in & trial l^r ex¬ 
tortion, boto the defendant and accuser might for once reject 
all the judices or jury; whereas formerW they could reject oody 
a few, whose places the prastor supplied^y a new dioice.*'* 

— — de conoBis, that Cmsar aliould plant a ooloiiy at Novoco- 
mum in Cisalpine Caul.** 

Legee db vi, Vioiia, Luteuia, et Julia* 
lex'viAmx, de vii«» uubibmdis, by C. Curio, a tribune, A. U. 
703, somewhat similar to the Agrarian law of FCullus. By tohi 
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Imr tiiere seems to beem n tex |iii^ose4 &$ and 

JUa: viLtiA AtnrAUs.* , 

, Lev vocoKu lie imsinTATunis bjr a triboim, A» U. 

'ES4, that no one should make a vroman his ik»' leave to 
any one by way of legacy more than to his ^yr or heirs.^ But 
this Jaw ia supped to have referred diiefiy to those who Were 
rich,^ to prevent the extincti&^h of opulent families. 

VWiows arts were used to elude this law. Som^lmes owe left 
his fortune in trust to a friend, who should ^ve it to a daughter 
or other female relation; but his friend coidd not be fonwd to 
do so, unkos he inclined. Ihe law itself, however, like many 
others, on account oi its severity, fell into disuse.* 

These are almost all tlm Bomim laws mentioned in the clas¬ 
sics. Att^iistus, having become sole master of the empire, con¬ 
tinued at Biet to enat^ laws in the aucient fmrm, whidh were so 
many vestiges of expiring liberty/ as Tadtus calls them: but 
he afteryvards, by themdvice of JVimcenas, gradually introduced 
the custom of giving the force of laws to the decrees of tlm 
senate, and even to his own edicts.* His succesMWs improved 
upon this example. The ancient manner of passing laws came 
to be entirely dropped. The decrees of ilte senate, indeed, for 
formas sake, continued for a considerable time to i>o published ; 
but at last these also were laid aside, and eveiry thing was done 
according to the will of the prince. 

The emperors ordained laws—1. By their answers to the ap¬ 
plications made to them at home or from the provinces.* 

— 2. By Uieir decrees in judgment or sententws in court,’* 
which were eitlier iNTaaLOCuToar, i. e. such ns related to any in¬ 
cidental point of law which might occur in the process; or narj- 
niTivK, i. e. such as determined upon the mcrito of the cause 
itself, and the w'hole question. 

B. By their ociasional ordinanoes,^^ and by their instouc- 
tions to their lieutenants and ofticera 

Tliese constitutions were either general, respecting the 
public at large; or specral, relating to one person only, and 
therefore properly rayvmseiA, privileges; but in a semm 

different from what it was used in under Urn republic.’^ 

Ihe three great sources, tlierefore, of Homan jurisprudence 
yVere the layya/* properly so called, the decrees of the senate,’* 
and the edicts of the prince,’* 'lo these may be added the 
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e^idt i>f Ihe mi^istrftlns, 4}hte#)r ttie |»radtot^ 

RABiUM,^ the ^piaioiie of IdUri^lawiet^* Aim tiUiiiiiN^^^ hai0 
usnyi^^ ,(.'*'■ / ' 

The titles and heads of laws^ as the tholes and h^giaphinigi^ df 
booksy^ used to be written witii remiHofi^* w 

nut for the civil law; thue, mhti&si vetumUf the lawe hare fm**' 
bid^ii«* ' 

The conjdttttlons of the eni|»erQifs were collected by^dUTevewt 
lawyers. The chief of these were Gtwgery and Beraiogenee, 
who floariehed under OonstanUne, Tbek os^ledione were 
ixUled conna oasaoMAHoe and conaa HsswieoBiRAKm Bet these 
boohs were com^posed only by (wivate p^eona The fir^ col¬ 
lection made by public huthtwity was that of the eiwperor 
Tiieodesitis the younger^ pnbiidieo A. C. 436, and called gookx 
T fiEODOBiANue. But it only contained the imperial eonditnliona 
ii*oni Gonstantine to his own time, for little m«»e titan a hi^dred 
years. 

It was the emperor jtisTniUN that first reduced the Boman 
law into a certain order. For this purpose, be ein|doyed the 
assistance of the most eminent lawyers in the empire, at the 


limid of whom was tiubohian. 

Justinian first published a collection of the imperial consti* 
tuiions, A. 0. called oonsx jusmiAiwe. 

Ihen he ordered a collection to be made of every thing that 
was useful in the writings of the lawyers before his tluie^ whitib 
ore said to have amounted to 3000 volumes. This work was 
executed by Tribonian, and sixteen assodates, iu three years, 
nltiidiigh they hod been allowed ten years to fiai^ iU It was 
published, jC €L 633^ under tlie title of Digests or l^andeicts.^ 
It is sometimes' called, in the singular, the Digest or Pandect 

The same year were published the elements or first principles 
of the Bouian law, composed by three men, Tribonian, Tbeo^ 
phihis, and Dwotltens, and calied the Institutes,'' lliis book 
was publislted before the Pandects, aithough it was composed 
after them. 


As the first code did not appear sufficiently oompleite, and „ 
contained several things incon^tent widi the Pandects, Trl* 
Ionian and other four men were employed to correct it. A 
new code, therefore, was fmbUslied, 3tvi KaL l>e<*» 534, called 
couKX aEPUriTAi: ra-eniecTioHis, and the former code declared to 
^be of no further authority. Ilius in six years was completed 
what is (udled cobfus juris, the body of Roman law* 
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1^ firli«ii mm qaettkmi «rd$^ »ot tn sny ini Hit 

tlM»<»»]neii(i^t<l bodki^ ntw dtfiMiotit btciusfce nttAsstty ta 
fttpiilf what v'as wautittg’, or comet what waa errmitoua 
Tbcas wert alterwardf pnbliahtd, tmtitr Iht tit^ tf Kox^h^^ 
nct’Cmly by Jiistlnian, bu^ also by foaat of 8 iiGceedi|%‘tifi«> 
peroTs. S« that the €orpu» Juris Romoai Chilis is latdt upof 
these booksi the Institutes. I’andects, or 2%aet& Cbde, a«wl 
Novels. ^ 

The Institutes are divided into four boolcS; emdi book into 
several titles or chapters; and each title iitjto pan^prapha^^i)^ 
of which the first is not nuntbered; thus, Inst lik h tit )c* 
prindp. or, more shortly, I. I 4 10. pr, So^ Insh |» i* tit x. 

Y - O Tf I« 1* 10* 2» 

The Pandects are divided iitto hky hboka; each hook into 
several titles; each title into several laws, which are distiu* 
gnished by numbers; and sometiines one law into beginning 
\princ. for principium) and paragrapfis; Uioa, D. 1 . 1. 5., Le. 
Digest, first book, first title, fifth law. If the law is divided 
into paragraphs, a fourth number must be added; thus, D. 4 H. 
5 . 13. pr,, or, 4B. 5. 15. 1.3. 3. Sometimes the first word of the 
biw, not the number, is cited, llie Pandects axe often marked 
by a double j: thus, ff. 

Tite Code is cited in the same manner as the Pandects, by 
hook, title, mid law: the Novels by their number, the chapter* 
of ttial number, ami the paragraphs, if any ; as, Nov. U % c. ^ 

The Justinian code 01 law was univeiiially received through 
the Homan world. It flourished in the east until the tal|ing 
of Constantinople by the Turks, A. D« 1453. in the west it 
was, in a great measure," suppressed by the iiruption of the 
barbarous nations, till it was revived in Italy in the Itith oeti* 
tiiry by' lAKKRitm, who had studied at Constantinople, and 
opened a school at Bologna, tinder the auspices of hV^ric 1., 
emperor of Germany. He was attended by an incwedibJe num¬ 
ber of students from all ports, who propagated the knowledge of 
the Homan civil law through most countries Hurope; where 
,it still continues to be of great authority in courts of 5ustice, 
and seems to promise, at least in point of legislation, the ihifil. 
luent of the famous prediction of the ancient Homans conceit • 
ing the eternity of their empire. 


JUDICIAL PROCEEDINGS OF THE ROMANS. 

Tks judicial proceedings^ of the Homans were either private otw 
pabiic, or, as we express it, civil or criminal. 


I htfOUM) K. Mnstitu* ii iudleia.’^nuiti JtitU. rum rotifrofimlannu Soimum canMiwiMVf 
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I. PmiTATAitJfVlt TJlIAia^ 

JirnmA prvmkt, m trink, wi^ ijotiiseniinj^ |j(|taj|ir <e(9it!^ 
or dilforcinoe* b«biroeir prirste in tneM at 

kings presiM^ U)^ tfi« oirnsu^ the wilttary ir!tiim«i mid 
cetimriH; bat, nltor tlie ydar 389, i3ie praetor uf1>mu$ md par^ 
grinus} 

Tlie jadidal power el tihe praetor nrbtmus «a4 pefwpfibmv wim 
properit enlfed jruRfioiC'mo,^ anil ol tibe pwtelori #i» pc^ 
oriinitiiu triala, ge orno.^ < 

'Hie praetor might 1m applied to* on eourt days;* bat on 
certain days be attended only to petitions or revests;* so the 
consuls, aM on olhers,' to the enaminadon ol tenses.’ 

On court'dayt, early in t^e mornings ' the pmtor irmit to the 
forum, and there, being seated on his tribunal, ordered Wa ee^ 
census to call out to the people around that it was the third 
hour; and that whoever hod any cause* might bring it be€sr« 
him. But this could only be done by a certain lbrm» 

X. VOOATIO IN JUS, OR SUMIllONINO TO COURT. 

Ir a person had a quarrel with any one, luf'finn tried to make it 
up* in private.** If the matter could not he sm4«d in this 
manner, the plaintiff** ordered his adversary to go with him 
before tho prsetor,** by saying, iK jus voco tb : nt jus xamus : m 
JUS gam: sagusaB ao tnsBvash: in jus ambuua, oae the like.** if 
he revised, the prosecutor took some one jwesent to witness, by 
faying, aiGKT AfTTBstABt ? May I take you to witness f If the 
person consented, he offered the tip of his ear,** wliich tlm prt^ 
socutor touched.** Then the plaintiff mig^ drag the d^sdant ** 
to court by force,*’ in any way, even by the nemc,-*® aoeordiiqif to 
tho law of tlie Twelve Tables ; si calvitub *® psiwaiVB stRUir,*® 
MANUM BNoo jAcivo, mjkiio. But worthless persons^ as thieves, 
robbers, &c., might be dragged before a jud^ without this for¬ 
mality.** ^ 4 

By the law* of tlte Twelve Tables none were excimed from 
appearing in court; not even the aged, tlie sickly, and infirm. 
If they could not walk, they were furnished witli an open car- 
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)01. 6 ixietaUtioilibaa roeo* LI*, in 0. tIm adatHtite, Oie 

^ ai(K po»lU arht In mu 16 in ju voc«b*t. Plant. Puia. US. & 4}. 

Vo^lnta«t M edteto 7 Plin. E|t. vil. SS. M Tor. Ptior. n U 48, Jan a.SS. 
creti*. 6 nut legn agern veUet. 6S. IV meratar. 

8 Cic Vrrr. I, 40, 41. S tuiwn eantpoitere vel 14 nurlcoliuB 90 fa;;H v«l fn^ui 

40, 47. ti. 4(1.*. J4. dyndlnare, l»t. wiomat, VmI. 

Mur. iiO. Vino. 8. Too. lit tntn Mrwtat, Cte. 1^ Hor. Sat. I.R t< 76. 91 Pkut>P»ni. Iv 6, v. 

Af;r 6. gnlnct. 8. It. ]Wr «tl«- Plant Cur. r. 2. Me (. IS. 

odln iMternt, onpiam MivUtdrea dyneitieM 40. 
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rinj^A But afteruraardt tliis was aUersd, and various persons 
were exempted; as, mag'istrates, those absent on aooount ol tlie 
state, also matrons, boys and gfirls under age, kc,* 

ft was likewise unlawful to force any person to court from his 
own house, beostise a man’s house was esteemed bis sanctuaryA 
But if anV one lurked at home to elude a prosecution,^ he was 
summoned * three times, with an interval of ten days between 
mich summoAi^ tiy the voice of a hmrald, or by letter^ or by the 
edict of the {wastor; and if he still did not appear,^ tlie prose- 
cutor was put in possession of his etfects.’ 

If the person cited found security, be was let go: st saaiKT 
(si autem sit^ sc. aliquis,) gin m ma vocatom viki»cit, (vindica^ 
v^itf shall Ite surety for nis appearance|,A MiTTito, let liirn go. 

If he made up the matter by tlie way (amio via), the process 
was dropped. Hence may be explained the words of our Savi¬ 
our, Matt. V. 2^* Luke xii. 58. 

II. POSTUI^ATIO AOTIONIS, REQt7£6TIMQ A WBIT, AND 

GIVING BAlIi. 

Ip no private amement could be made, both parties went before 
the prmtor. Then the plaintiff* jpronosed tlie action ® which he 
intended to bring against the detendant,^ and demanded a wrk 
from the prmtor frr that purpose. For there were certain 
forms,“ or set words,^ necessary to bo used in eiery causeA^ 
At the same time ttie defendant requested that an advocah^ or 
hn^er might be given him, to assist him with his counsel. 

There were several actions competent fcnr the same thing. 
The prosecutor chose which he pleased, and the praetor usually 
granted it,’^ but he might also refuse it 

The plaintiff', having obtained a writ from the prmtor, offered 
it to tlie defendant, or dictated to him the words. This writ it 
was unlawful to change.^^ 

The greatest caution was requisite in drawing up the writ 
for if there was a mistake in one word, the whole cause was 
losL^’ Hence scribxrk vet subsi^ibkhr dicam alictn vel tm- 
pinffertf to bring an action against one, or cum aliquo jumciuM 

SUBSCKIBBHB, SI FORMULA M IMTENDERK. But DICAM Vcl dtCaS 


I jaiMmtiim, I- Irian- B aa non sWterel. 
atcrnn Tel TMittSitluio, 7 in trona ejua 
0«li. I. Cie. Ijtpi;. tar. ih. 
li.Sa. Uor.Mat.i. 8 acttanam ed^At, t.I 

S D< de iu jac vocAnd. dieam aarilMbitt, Cic. 
Ac* Idv, air, 8*. Val, V’err. ii. 18. 

Mjia. li. 1. S. i>t. 7, It, U qaam in ri'um intan- 
S taiU.tuiDm r.fa|;min dare r«fliei, Pliutt. I'l r. 
ec reeaptac-iilbm. iv 9. 

4 ei irattilatitfnia canea Id aetionam poatahlMt. 
latifar.t, Cit. {>uln.l9. 11 formnlai. 

5 eTacabatar. Ifi nirbi concf|>U> 


IS frK-inuUe de mnnibiu tarrenolpimide. ^ 
rebr Ii ciknvtituUa, Cic. 17 Cir, lur. iu 19. Her. 
Boac. tioni. 8. i. il. gHin. iu. 8. rii. S. 

14 arliunnitt ref jiidi- IT. qui plua iietabNt, 
cium ilabot rt’l redde- quam dabilnni eat. 
bat, f’lr. Caac. 3. gnin, raafam perdebat, i,m 
TSS, V*rt. ii. 14. V!, U. Uoie. 4. vrt fuimu- 
TIit. ii, tS. la ead lebal, i,e.dauaa 

19 muttfre fttrtmnlam oulebat, SwU Claud, 

now licebat, San. kp* 11. 

117. 

Itr in acllont vnl forom* 
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»ortirt^ u ei.judkes dare softiiitms^ fut cmmm cofffioseeut^ 0 
appoint jadioes to of causes.* 

A person skilled oiuy in framing writs and tke like, is oalJM 
by Cicero, lboitlbius,^ and by Qninotiliaa, FORHOLJiaipa. Ho 
attended on tlie advoc^es, to stigg>e^ to Ibem the laws and 
forms; as tlnwe called paA.aMiLTici did among the Creeks,** imd 
as agents do among ua 

Then the piainiiff required that the deifendant riiould gpre 
bail for his appearance in court * on a certain day, which was 
usually the third day aiter.^ And thos he was said vjuoari 
buum/ Tills was also done in a set form prescribed by a law¬ 
yer, who was said vaoimoi!;i.um coaciPsaB.^ 

The defendant was wid vaoeii dare, vel vaiumiokium moMir- 
TERR. If be did not iiild baU, he was obliged to go to prison.^ 
Tlie pr/etor sometimes put od' the hearing of the cause to a more 
distant day.** But the parties chiefly were said vAOiwoiiinM 
DiKFBERR cum aliquo^ to put off the day of the trial* Jie9 esse in 
vadimmitm easpd, began to be litigated.** 

In the mean time the defendant sometimes made up*** the 
matter privately with the plaintiff, and the action was dropped.*^ 
In which case the plaintiff was said decidme vel pactiomm 
fecisse ctem reoy judicio ream absolvi&se vel libi^asxe^ lUe cun* 
testata vel judicio cmslituto^ after tite lawsuit w as begun; and 
the defendant, Ixtem redemime^ after receiving security from the 
plaintiff** tiiat no farther demands were to be made upon him.*** 
If a person was unable or unwilling to carry on a lawsuit, he 
was said kon posse vel roixb prossoitj, vel expsriri, sc. jus vel 
jure, xoXjure sanuao.^ 

When the day came, if either party when cited was not pre¬ 
sent, without a valid excaise,*' he lost bis ettuse. If the defend¬ 
ant was absent, be was said orsrrrrr vAmMOFicH, and the 
praetor put the plaintiff in possession of his effects.*** 

If the defendant was present, he was said vadimonium sisterb 
vel oBiuE. When cited, he said, Ubi tu es, qui me vaoatvs es? 

UbI TU es, QUl MB CITASTI ? EcCE ME TIBI SISTO, TO CONTRA, ET TR 

MiHi sisTB. Tlie plaintiff'answered, Aosum. Then the defend¬ 
ant said, Quin ais ? The plaintiff' said, Aio fusdum, qdkm 

POSSIOES, MEUR ESSE; Vol AIO TB MIHl DARE, PACERS, OPORTERE, Or 

the like.*® This was railed iktkntio actionis, and varied ac- 
t'ording to the nature of the action, 

1 Cic. Vm. i1 )5. \7 S dite jKiiTn- l.iv. Kp. Jnr lii. pissAt. 

Ter, Phur K. 3, Mi Cie. Quin. 7. Mur. til'l. ]& ainitliu* atraenl. 

I’mi, Ep. V. i. Suet. 12. OuU, vii. I. 10 3iili{utt*r»K, iirm ut tUuniun, CEo. 

Vit.7, 6 vad«« UroOinlt.quixt. II CiC. A n. ii. 7, Punt* Qum-U, 12. 

2 (irtneu aetSunom can- a«» one (teitent, v^en- it. 0. Quin. H. Hi. l*> ib 7, &u. 

Uir farmHlamni, (iu> ul, id citt, dienrdenili IS r«m euraponebat at 17 fine inorbn ret Cauas 
re|i« •yUabarttitk, Ciu. babel potaataiein, Keu tran«i|;.obat. ciiwpru' auiiiii'u, 

(•r. i. 9^. Cie. Qmn. ('• leiaed. IR Hot. S'at. i. 0. r, dO. 

8 Quin, aii 8.11. 7 Cui..rr«t li. 18. 18 Pint. Ep r. 1. CiC. Quin. R 8 >. 

A vudea, qiii sjipruiu- 8 Plant. Per, v. 1. v, l‘i. 11 cnni sibi onvie,^ virl lii llaui. t uic. i. 3. 9. 
rent earn adfuturvni. 9 radunouU liiaerebM, aatU «b aclore a«« 0 ' Cis, Miur 12. 
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Ill. DIFFBREKT ICINOS OF AOTIOKS. 

Actions were eiUier real, personal, cn* mixed. 

]. A real amlon ^ was fw obtaining a tbing to whidh one kad 
a real right,^ Imt which was possessed by anomer.^ 

3 . A personal action* was ai^ainst a person for doing or 
giving something, which he was bound to qo or ^ve, hy reason 
of a contract, or of some wrong done by him to we plaintiff 
3 l a mixed action was both for a thing, and for certain per* 
sonal protestations. 

1. REAL ACTIONS. > ' » 

Actions for a t^ing, or real actions, iW»re either civil, arising 
from some law/ or pbaitorian, depending on the edict of Uie 
prietor. 

Actionrs T'Ax.’tOhiM wcte remedies granted by the prsctor for 
rendering an equitable right effectual, for which tliere was no 
adequate remedy granted by the statute or common law. 

A civil action for a thing® was called vindicatio ; and the 
person who raised it xikdkx. But this action could not be 
brought, unless it was previously ascertained who ought to bo 
the possessor. If this was contested, it was called ms vinuicia- 
KCM, and the prattor determined the matter by an interdict.^ 

If the question was about a slave, the person who claimed the 
possession of him, laying hands on th’e slave,® before tlie prastor, 
said, HVNC HOMINXM KX JtlHE QUlHiTIVM MECM RSSR AlO, E.lOS, 0 UB 
VINO ciAS, i. e. possessionemf mihi daui postcla.® If the other 
was silent, or yielded his right,the prmtor adjudged the slave 
to the person who claimed that is, ho decre^ to him the 

ptvsseision, till it was determined who should be the proprietor 
of the slave.But if the other person also clahned possession,''* 
then the praetor pronounced an interdict,'* qvi nec vt, nec clam, 

NEC rRECARIO POSSIDET, £l VINOlClAS DABO. 

The laying ou of hands'® was the usual mode of claiming the 
property of any person, to which frequent allusion is made in 
the classics.*® 

In disputes of this kind,*^ the presumption always was in fa* 
vouf of the possessor, according U* the law of the Twelve Tables, 
61 gui IN JURE MANUM coNSKRUNT, i. 0. apud jvdicsm discfptanif 

SECUNDUM EUM QUI POSSIDET, VINDICIAS DATO.'® 

1 Miui io rciu. f Cic, Verr, 1 ,4}. C«e. 13 »i viuiMohu nib! con. Cic.lluK* CnM.iaPan. 

i Jni In re. 6. K. eervAri misiuWiret. K|<. x. 19. in vera bon* 

3 {.er <<uani ram nov- Q laantini ei iniKiendo. 11 interd^irebat. lion eat muutia bOi*!!’ 

Irwin, quo: ab a. i 9 in which PWiui. aI- 13 inanu* Liir. tin, anlmo non pntriit 

antelur.pelintiit, lAjt. luile., liud. ir. 3. Kb. >>i 43. Inj'iel mainii, f. «. via 

4 ai’tid in p«t*(;uAtn. Id jiin> erdebat. Iti (iv. Kp. Heroid. viii. tkeri, Sen. 

b ('ic. (W A. Ur. i. 2. ]i a.>rrunt adil'.cebat lb. xii. I&S, Am. i. 4, 17 in Uubut vtmlicid* 
D arUu rivilM vel Irgi- i nnJicAftli. 411, ii S 30. Kiwi. Iv. rum. 

aniaiiirKui. 12 ud exUutn jutlicli. 00. Vl£. .Kn x. 41R. 13 Qetl. ai. 10 
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But in an action conoenting liberty^ the praetor always de¬ 
creed possMsion in favour of freodomj^ and Apptus, itho deoefin- 
vir, by doing the contrary/ by decreeing that Virginia ehoudd 
be given up into the hands of M. CJaudius, hts client; jwho 
claimed her, and not to her father, who was present, brought 
destruction on himself and. his colleagues.^ 

Whoever claimed a slave to be was said bum niBicfULi 

cjtvsA MAUU AssBaEUE; ^ but if he claimed a free person to be a 
slave, he was said m sebvitutkm ASssiiBiiB; and hence was odl- 
ed ASSEBTOE. Hence, kmc <sc. prmeMia gauditt) mraqm wioww, 
completuque assere toto }* asbbbo, for a^rmo^ or ass^verOf is 
used only by later wii^iers. 

The expression 'DiiituM' oeasKRsaE, to fight hand to hand, is 
taken from war, of which the conflict between the two p^res 
was a representation. Hence vmwJCiA, |. e. injwHo vwl carrepHa 
manus in, re pr^xisenti^ was called vis civilis et Jestucaria.'^ The 
two parties are said to have crossed two rods ^ before tho,pra%tor, 
as if in fighting,, and the vanquished party to have given up his 
rod to his antagonist ^ Whence some conjecture that the flrst. 
Homans determined their disputes with the point of their swords. 

Others think that vindicia was a rod/ which tbe tw'o parties 
broke in their fray or mock fight before tbe prastor (as a straw 
used anciently to be broken in making stipulations),*^ the conse¬ 
quence of wlucb w as, that one of ilie parties might say, that he 
Itinl been ousted or deprived of pfj^essiou by the otlier,^ and 
tkierefore claim to be restored by a decree ** of the praitor. 

if the question was about a farm, a house, or the like, Uie 
pr<Ttor anciently w^ent with the parties to tbe place, and gave 
pr>8session to which of them he thought proper. .But from the 
ificrease of business tliis soon became impractic^le; and then 
the parties called one another from court** to the spot,*** to a 
farm, for instance, and brought from thence a turf,*“ which was 
also called vismci k, and contested about it as about tlm whole 
larni. It w'as delivered to the person to whom the praetor ad- 
iudged the pt>88ession.® 

JBiit this custom also w'os dropped, and the lawyei's devised a 
new form of prof5ess in suing for possession, which Cicero plea¬ 
santly ridicules.®* The plaintiff***' thus addressed the defendant; 

FUNUUS fiCI KST IN AORO, 001 SABlNOe VOCATUR, BUM ROO EX JURB 
0U1IUTIVM MRUSI ESSE A10, JNUB EUO TB EX JCRR MANU CON'SBRTCM 


1 lrindiG{«ii sveuu- S Lo elkim him by an ae* 9 ▼iri^'U. vot f.stuea. 13 in loenm vflt rom 
tiaiii UbortaUm, tton u( frpe<lqai, Isr, 10 htq^anlet tet tiiauip Rr4ti...iil«nt. 

S •)«ceruendn vi>HSiciu Ad.l. 1, 3)#, PUut. !'• ffi-baiH. 

•cctMiduin seriritutviia, Pmi.. v.‘d. CH. 11 2U FiC't. U«U. kx. !& 

vn] lilMMt.iW iq i>f)r. f) tno i «t i.t«i ; •ui> 13 Itid-v. SI. SI Mur, 13. 

vitml.'m riinUA Ug#* brutv It *T«f U fliwn,— IJ iiM«r»»i'iTio disjecta. £3 ,r>sitqr 

«in(lsi,sii« tlattdQ. Marl. t. Iti. 9. H iislo.iiUto. Itl mmi, utula fsiKnia. 

S l/ir, (ii, >17 1^. 7 Uoll. SO. li). IS cam lilianiitibn*. t«r. 

4 vindoa. qii( in Ubulb* {! f««)ucus inter ae GCm* l($ vni liri.i. iUImL. 
toiu viiuluMtHtt. ri jure. 
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(to contend a<'cordlng to law) voco. If the defendant yielded, 
the prietor adjtidged possession to the plaintidl If not, the de« 
fendant Uius answered the plaintiff, twoE ru mb ex jure manum 
coNsKRTUM vocASTi, zsoE IB! BQO TE REvoco. 'fben the prsetoi 
repeated his set fortn/ utrisqub, surbrstitibus rtiaiisBN'riBUS, i. e. 
fe^idus prmsmdhus (before witnesses), istam viam oico. lEtTB 
viAM. Immediately they both set out, as if to go to the farm, to 
fetch a tiurf, aocompanied by a lawyer to direct them,* Ibon 
the prietor said, rbdite viam ; upon which they returned. If it 
appeared that one of the parties had been dispossessed by the 
other through force, the prac^tor thus decreed, unde tu illum 

DRJEClrSTI, CUM NEC VI, NEC CLAM, NEC FRBCAEIO POSSIDERET, EO IJ.- 

LUM RESTiTUAs JUBBO. If noL he thiiffi decreed, uri nunc possi¬ 
detis, &C. ITA POSSIOKATIS. ViM PIERI VETO, ^ * 

The possessor being tluis ascertained, then the action about 
the riglit of property ^commenced, 'llie person ousted or outed * 
first ashed the defendant if he was the lawful possessor.^ Then 
he claimed his right, and in the meantime required ttiat the 
scssor should give security,^ not to do any"damage to the subject 
in question,^ by cutting down tree% or demolishing buildings, 
&:c., in which case the plaintiff was said per ph.eoes, v. -euz, vel 
pro prmde litis vinuiciarum satis acciperb.'* If the defendant 
did not give security, the possession was transferred to the plain¬ 
tiff, provided he gave security. 

A sum of money alsr> used to be deposited by both parties, 
called SACRAMKNTUM, wtiicli fell to the gaining j>arty after tlie 
cause was determined/ or a stipulation was made about the pay¬ 
ment of a certain sum, called sponsio. The plaintiff said, quan- 

DO NEOAS HUNC KUNDUM ESSE MKUM, SACRAMENTO TR QirtNQUAOENARIO 
PHOVOCO, i^PONDHSNK QUINOBNTOS, SC. TtUmtJtOS vel OSSeSf SI MKU8 

KST ? I. e. si mmm esse prabavero. 'fhe defbiidant said, spondro 
(juiNOENTos, Bi Tirus SIT. I'hen the defendant required a corres¬ 
pondent stipulation from the plaintiff,**’ thus, bt tu spondbsnr 
QUINOBNTOS, Ni TUUB SIT ? 1 .6. Sit pTobaveTo tuwn tton esse. Then 
the plaintiffsaid, spgndeo, n; mews sit. Either party lost his cause 
if he refused to give this promise, or to deposit the money required. 

Eestiis sap this money was called sackamentum, because it 
used to be expended on saiared rites; but others, because it 
served as an oath,** to convince the judges that the lawsuit was 
not uiidertakeit wiUiout cause, and thus checked wanton liiiga- 
lion, lienee it was called pionus sponsionis.*^ And hence/«>/- 
nore conirndete^ etSxtcramentOf is the same,*** 

1 enrpten ron^ocliom. convpieio, postulir an p'iiesnlaM facturunt. 

2 <|Kt im Viam et. aim atmt'tr ) u v. )>oa< (i Cic. Varr, I. >15, IS qnla violoro i|nod 

3 dp jure (laniiiiti, iipasor. uudr moum |us 9 Keat-Van 1<, tb iv. (jaia(|iie primdult pPr- 

4 puiaesaiune ntelua/ii rp|>ei«TP witsiin, Clc. 31). hdias Mt, lahL Oftg< V 

rcl di^eciuc, Ci« Ovct. IV. Prab. Not. Itf mtiroUbatiir. S4. 

19. ^ t> autiailarat. It i)utMl iostar sarr*. 13 i!ie, Pui. vll, S3 

5 i)ttiuul«ag(> U i'))u)w f ac Athii (tetariut in nienli vel jumjuranSi Or. L1U« 
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Sacraimntum is sometimes put for the «ult or cause itseli^* 
sacrammtim in libertatam^ i. e. cttma et pindioia IlMt 

claim of liberty. So spohsiomem fackus, to raise a lawsuit; 
((pomione lacmere, certare^ vincere^ audal^ pindto'e spomiontm, 
or judidnm, to prevail in the cause; condentuktri spomi&tm, M 
lose the cause; spomiones, L e. caustSf prohibUm judicari, ‘ 
onuses not allowed to be trie^* 

The plainttflf was said sacrammto vel sppnsime provocare, 
rogare^ qtuBrere^ et Mipulart The defendant^ contendere e,x 
provoeatione vel eacramento^ et resttpulari,^ 

l*he same form wja used in f .laimin^ an inheritance,^ in claim¬ 
ing servitudes, &c. But, in the last, tlte action might be ex- 
pcessed both afHrmatively and negatively; thus, aio, jus bssb 
vel NON ESSE. Hence it was called actio confrssobu et nxoa- 
ToaiA. 


2. PERSONA!. ACTIONS. 


Personal actions, oiihed also conoictiones, were very nunie* 
rous. They arose from some contract, or injury done; and re¬ 
quired that a person should do or give 'certain Uilngs, or suffer 
a certain punishment. 

Actions from contracts or obligations were about buying and 
sellingabout lettiiig and hiring;^ alMmt a commission;^ 
partnership;® a deposite;^ a loan;*® a pawn or pledge;** a 
wife’s fortune; a stipulation,** which took place almost in all 
bargains, and was made in this form :— An spondbs ? Sponoeo : 
An dabis ? Dabo : An promittis ? promitto, vel reprmnitto^ &c.‘* 

When the seller set a price on a thing, he was said inoicabk : 
tlius, iNDtCA, FAC PHBTivM, Slid tlic buyer, when he oHered a 
price, lickri, i. e. rogare quo prHio li<'.eret OM/irre.** At an 
auction, the person who baile*® held up his forefinger; ” hencM) 
(ligilo hceri. The buyer asked, quanti licet, sc. Imbtre vel 
uufWre. The seller answered, (kcem nummis licet^ or the like.** 
'i'iius some explain dt JJrusi /loriUf quatUi licuhse (sc. eas 
eiiiere), tu scrihis audierani: sed quanti quantif bents emitur quod 
ntsccMts est}*^ But most here take Uccre in a p»l8siyo sense, to be 
valued or appraised; quanti quanti, sc. licentf at whatever 


I 1"'^ <nta d'n^aoni.; Inr-abttnr 

( iec. .M v,!l it.xnic vrl Cntid^ 

£ Ci(. 3<J. v^l ONis (acimitlmn, 

■ I i, 10 jjiiin. K. 9i(>, vpI jeiiiutn 

£7. Wrr. t. fiJ, tii. 07. cimducto-r iiiqviUiuiR. 
t4 ('dir. 8. IS 31 3^. ItHKi. nppila 

on. iti. 10. K«>cr.L>i>nit ri^rmpUir, «'*GliKUo 

4 .'i. piiblicajnui rei bmii. 

8 l.u,. Ritci. C iro. 13. 

V ul. Aldx. ii. (i.S. \ ar. 7 dr iuitnd!iif>. 

1. \j Sv. 3'i Prsi, H du 
4 ill hferttilitdiii fK-tl- 0 dr Kpnd «#• 

tioa«. ouf^tri'in. 

d dr cmptidiia pt rnti* U) ilr cnnimodutn rrl 
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rqiW, eqiios, . l slmilii, Bftechid. ip. 8. 
qitMi eadi'iii ndduiilur; 15 PLmt. Pnr Jp. 4> 37, 
nimun aiilrm djirnis Stleb. 1.3.68 Cin>V«r. 

p*, pro qnb'uai oltl^ted- lii. 
duiiliir (•Jusdoio gjMfl* lb IwltAtOP. 
tit, lit noAnuijs, fru* 17 index, Cie Ib. )I, 
menluoi, viiiuui, oic- 18 PUut. lip. id. 4, 35. 
uni, et leie c»l«rn q>M 10 Yob write me }i.<w 
)iondprn, Atnneru vel mui'h tlta Mat Of IHt. 
inoiuiirx All I soleiit. xu^ in valued M: 1 hud 
11 iU< 1i]'pt>tli«04 pel hraiU ot it beiiinY: but 
plftiiorr. be ohat it will, thrm 

10 de dote 'pel re oxo. ix oo iwyinf! ton iteiu 
tn. for M iliin? ivhieh < re 

1.1 dr Miprlaliunn. nmsl h.ivv,—l‘i<. ^11 

|'j,iui. P.eu '. IV. 6. xiL ii.1. 
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< So vmibmt qtiigui Uceb-urd (whoem shall be Mf^sed, 

4o sale, shall be sold) prmsmti pecmiut wt rawly 
*mohey;^ Uniws assU nm mquam prelh plutis liemsse, noitmte 
pidice qm nosti poptdo^ was never reckoned worth more than 
value of one ««, in the estimation of tlie people, 

In verbal bargains or stipulations there were certain fixed 
forms ^ usually observed between the two parties llie per¬ 
son who required the promise or obligatiou, stipuIiAtOh/ 
askedhim who was to give the obligation/ before witnes¬ 
ses, if he would do or give a certain thing; and the other 
tdways answ'ered in correspondent words: thus, an oabis? 
Dabo vel OABiTUB. An sponhes ? Spondso. Any material change 
or addition in the answer rendered it of no efie^l. The 
person who required the promise was said to be reus stipu* 
LANui; he wlio gave it, -reus pbomittkndi. Sometimes an oath 
was interposed,^ and, for the sake of greater security/ there 
was a second person, wko required the promise or obligation to 
be repeated to hi>n, therefore called ASii^tJUAroii/^ and another, 
who joined in giving it, ADPROMtssoB. Fide jussor vel sponsor, 
a surety, wlio sjtid, kt eoo sponoeo idem hoc, or the like. 
Hence, mtipidaTi iraio consnli^ to humour or assist.^* The per¬ 
son who promised, in his liirn usually asked a correspondent 
obligation, which was called iiestipvlatio ; both acts were 
called sPONsio. 

Nothing of iin^mrtaiice was transacted among the Homans 
without tlie rogatio, or asking a question, and a^rrespondent 
answer : hence iNTKKKooATto for STipcLATio. '^nhs also law's 
were passed: the magistrate asked, bogabav, and tlie people 
answered, uti rooas, sc. voiumus,^^ 

'I’he form of mancipatio, or mwmipimn^ per m et libranij was 
sometimes added to the stipubatio/* 

A sti[Hdntioii could only take place between ilutse who were 
present But if it was expressed in a writing/" simply that a 
person had promised, it was supposed that every thing requisite 
in A stipulation had been observed.^'* 

In buying and selling, in giving or taking a lease,or the 
like, the b^gain was finished by the simple consent of the par¬ 
ties : hence these contracts were called consensitalbia He who 
gave a wrong account of a tiling to be disimsed of, was bound to 
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iR^e u|^ tite damaj^. An earnest penny mof 'eonejlmes 
given, not to confirm, but to j^ve the obligation.^ Bnt l^alS 
important contracts^ bonds," Ibrmaliy written out, slg^e^f ittiid 
seated, were mutually exc^nged between tlie partita. It^iu 
Augustus and Atitoiry ratified their agreement abdttt the parti> 
tion of the Homan provinces, after the olertitrow of Bratua and 
Cassius at J^hilippi, by giving and taking reciprocally written 
obligations* A dilferenee having afterwards ^arisen between 
Cwsar, and Fulvia the wife of Antony, and Lurjfis his brother, 
who managed the affairs of Antony in It^y, an appeal was 
made by Czesar to the disbanded veterans; who, having asseniP* 
bled in the capito!, constituted Utemselves judges in tiie cause, 
and appointed a day for detmrimning it at Cabii. Augustus 
appeared in hts defence; but Fulvia and L. Antonias, having 
failed to come, although they had promised, were condeinned 
in their absence; and, in coulivmatioti of the sentence, war 
was declared against them, which terminated in their defeat, 
and finally in the des^ction of Antony." In like manner, the 
articles of ^^reeiuent Irntween Augustus, Antony, and Sex, 
PoHipeius, were written out in the form of n contract, and com- 
mitteo to the charge of the vestal virgins, 'fhey were fartiier 
confirmed by the parties joining their right bauds, and em¬ 
bracing one another. Hut Augustus, says *f)io, no longer ob¬ 
served this agreement, than till he found .1 pretext for violating 
it.® 

When one sued another upon a written obligation, be was 
said offere tjum w fix stkokapma.^ 

Actions concerning bargains or obligations are usually named 
ACTioxas emptiy venditi^ locali vel cx locato, conduct i vel ex cort- 
ductOf mandatt, Ike. They were brought" in this manner;— 
The plaintiff said, aio tb mihi Murui commooati, okposi’ii 

SfOMmK, DAUB CKNTCK OPORTBUB ; AIO TR iSlHl KX STIFULATC, 

nocATO, DARB PACERK opoRTBnfs. Tiic defendant either denied 
the charge, or iiiMde exceptions to it, or defemass,® that is, he 
ad mi tied part of the change, but not the whole; tlius, ^neo wk 

TIBI EX STlPtriiATO CEVTUH OARB OPORTKBK, NISI OUOn MBTU, DOl^O, 
KBRORB AOOUCTU8 SVOPONDl, Vcl NISI QOOO MINOR XXV ANNIS 

sroPONOi. Then followed the sponsio, if the defendant denied, 
Nt park r acerb dbbrat ; and the RBSTiPunATto, si pare backrr 
okbkat; but if lie excepted, the sponsio was, ni nono Aonocrus 
spoponobrit; and the rcslif^atio si doi*o jypnucTus spopon- 

An exception was Expressed by these words, si non, ac si 
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woHi, AUT sr, AiTT NISI, NISI otToo, SPtTBA guAM SI. If the plaintiff 
answered ihe defendant’s exception^ it W'as ealled aapLiCATio; 
and 'if the defendant answered him, it was called nuFLiCATiQ. It 
sometimes proceeded to a TRiFtiCATto and gvAimvpLtCATio. The 
exi^tions and replies used to be included in the sroNsio.^ 

'Wiien the contract was not marked by a particuhir name, ihe 
action was oailed actio raescaiPTis vebbis, aefio incertei vel to- 
certi} and the wxit^ was not composed by the prsetor, but tlte 
words were prescribed by a lawyer.® 

Actions were sometimes brought against a person on .ncoount 
of the contracts of others^ and were called ad^ctitiu qualUatis. 

As the Homans esteemed trade and merchandise dishonour¬ 
able, especially if not extensive,^ instead of keeping abo{>s 
themselves, they employed slaves, freedinen, or hirelings, to 
trade on their account,® wlio were called institokbs ; and ac¬ 
tions brought against the trader,’ or against the employer,^ on 
account of the trader’s transactions, were called ACTimras insti- 

TOBIS. ■:$ 

In like manner, a person who sent a ship to sea at his own 
risk," and received all the profits,*" whether he w.is the proprie¬ 
tor ** of the ship, or hired whether he commanded liie ship 
himself,*® or employed a slave or any otlier person fw that puj’- 
pose was c.alled navis bxeacitoe ; and an action lay against 
him for the contracts made by the master of the ship, as Hell 
os by himself, called actio EXERCiToaiA. 

An action lay against a father or master of a family, for the 
contracts made by his son or stave, called actio dk PECvtio or 
ctetio i>B IN HEM VKBso, if the contr.TCtof the slave had turned to 
his master’s profit; or aetto jubsu, if the coatract Imd been made 
by the master’s order. 

B<it the father or master was bound to make n^titution, not 
to the entire amount of the contract,*" but to the extent of the 
peciUium^ and the profit which he bfvd received. 

If the master did not justly distribute the goods of the slave 
among his creditors^ an action lay against him, called actio tki- 

BUTORIAk 

\n action also lay against a person in certain cases, where 
Uie contract was not expressed, but presumed by law, and 
therefore called ohligatio quasi kx contractu; as when one, 
without any com mission, managed the business of a person in 
his absence, or ^tiihout his knowledge : hence he was called n»- 

OOTIOBUM OK8T0R, <»r VOLUNTARIUS AMICUS, VCl PROCURATOR.*’ 
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3. PEMAI* ACTIONS. 

Actions for a priritte ivrong' vi'ore of four kinds: xx furto^^ 
KAHN A, OAMNo, I3UUKIA; foT tkofi^ fobbory, dtunogo^ Rod {lersoifat 
injury. 

1. llio dif^reitt puniskments of thefts were borrowed from 
the Athenians. By tiie laws of the Twelve Tablet^ a thief in 
the night-time might be pat to deaUi; ^ and also in the day¬ 
time, if he defended himself with a weapon,^ but not witliOttt 
having first called out for assistancfe^ 

The punishment of slaves was more severe. They were 
scourged and throim from the Torpeian rock. Slaves were so 
addicted to this crime, that they were anciently called vuass'/ 
and theft, brbvile raoBacn. 

But afterwards these punishments were mitigated by vtnrious 
Ians, and by tfie edicts of tlie prietora One caught in manifest 
theft ^ was obliged to restore fourfold,^ besides the things stolen; 
for the recovery of whirdi there was a real action ^ against the 
possessor, whoever he waa 

If a {»erson was not caught in the act, but so evidently guilty 
that he <xnild not deny it, he was called fur nec manifestos, and 
was punislied by r«>sloring double.‘* 

When a thing stolen was, after much Hearch, found in the 
possession of any one, it was called fvbtum conceftcm, and by 
the law of the Twelve Tables was punished as manifest theft,'-’ 
but afterwards, m furtum nec manifestmn. 

If a thief, to avoid detection, offered things stolen to any 
one to keep, and they were found in his }>ossession, he had an 
aaiou, called cuitio fueti oblati, against the person who gave 
him the things, whether it was the thief or anofher, tile 
triple of their value. 

If any pne hindered a person to search for stolen things, or 
did not ^hibit them when found, actions were granted by tlie 
prmtor against him, called ac^iones fobti paoHiBiTi et non exhi¬ 
bit! ; in tlie last for double.’* What the penalty was in the first 
is uncertain. But in whatever manner theft was punished, it 
was always attended with infamy. 

2. Bobberytof>k place only in movable things.’^ Immo¬ 
vable things were said to be invaded, and Uie possession of them 
was recovered by an interdict of the praetor. 
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Although the crime of robbery* was much metre pereiclotis 
than that of theft^ it was, however^ less severely fniniiAied. 

An action^ was ^Ktnted by the praetor against the robber,* 
only for fourfold, including what lie had robbed. And there 
was no difference whether the robber was a freeman or a slave; 
only the proprietor of the slave was obliged, either to give him 
up,* or pay u>e damage.® 

3. If any one slew the slave or beast of another, it was called 
UAMt^uM iNJuau DATUM, 1 . €. dolo vel cu^a noccniu udmis^^m^ 
whence actio vel lumciUM damni luiuaiA, sc. dati^ witereby be 
was obliged to repair the damage by the Aquilian law. Qui 

BRBVUin SERVAMVE, ALIKKrilM AUSNAMVE, QVADEUPBOEM Vdl PBOUDKM 
INJURIA OCCIDEBIT, ©UANTI ID IN EO ANNO PUURIMI FUIT, (wliateVCr 

its highest value was for that year,) tantum m dare domino dam- 
NAS £ST 0 . By the same Ltw', there was an action against a per¬ 
son for hurting any thing that belonged to another, and also for 
corrupting another man’s slave, for oonble if he denied.*' Ihere 
was, on account of the same crime, a pr.’etorian action for 
double even against a person who confessed,® 

4, Personal injuries or affronts® respected either the body, 
the dignity, or character of individuals.—They were variously 
punished at different periods of the republic.- 

By the Twelve Tables, smaller injuries*** were punished with 
a fine of twenty-five asses or pounds of brass. 

But if the injury was more atrocious; as, for Instance, if any 
one deprived another of the use of a limb/* he was punished by 
retaliation,*^ if tlie person injured would not accept of any other 
satisfaction.*® If lie only dislocated or broke a bone,** be paid 
300 cutseSf if the sufferer was a freeman, and 1.W, if a slave. If 
any slandered another by defamntory verses/® he was beaten with 
a club, os some say, to death.*® 

But ihese laws j^adually fell into disuse, and, by the^dicts of 
the prastor, an aclion was granted on account of ail perkmal in¬ 
juries and affronts only for a line, which was proportioned to 
the dignity of the person, and the nature of the injury, llus, 
however, being found ixisulBctent to chock licentiousness and 
insolence, Sylla made a new law concerning injuries, by which, 
not only a civil action, but also a criminal prosecution, was 
appointed for c.ertain injuries, with the punishment of exile, or 
working in the mines. 'I'iberius ordered one who had written de¬ 
famntory verses against him to be thrown from the Tarpeian 
rock.**^ 
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Api m^tiofi mS^bt i^io be raised n^inst n perspn for An ffijury 
dene by those under his {M>wer^ which was called actio KOXAtiie;' 
a% if A slave connuitted theft, or did any Aanuige without Ms 
luaster^s knowledge, he was to be given up to the injured per¬ 
son ; ^ and so if a beast did any damage, the owner was obliged 
to ofter a compensation, or give up the beast,^ 

Tlnwe was no action for ingratitude,^ as among the Mace¬ 
donians, or rathm* Persians; because, says Seneca, all the courts 
at Borne * would scarcely have been sufficient for tryinar it He 
adds a better reason; qma hoc crimen in Icgm. emcre non 
ddret.^ 


4, MrXBD AKD ARBITBAAT ACTIONS. 

Actions by which one sued for a thing ^ wore called mtvmsM 
RXi pKBBECUTORisi; but actions merely for a penalty or punish¬ 
ment were called fcrn^ks ; for both, hixtjB. 

Actions in which the judge was obliged to determine strictly, 
according to the convention of parties, were called actiones 
sTsicTi JURIS: actions which were determined by the rules of 
equity,’ were called AKBiTaAKua, or bon^k pidbl. In the former, 
a certain thing, or the performance of a certain tiling,^ was ve- 
quii'ed; a sponsio was made; and the judge was restricted to a 
certain form; in the latter, the contrary*^of all this was die 
rase. Hence, in the form of aiaions bonm ftdei about contracts, 
these words were added, ax bona fidk ; in those trusts called 
Jiduciee^ ut inter bonos bkns aoieb ofortet, et sine frauda- 
tjonb; and in a question about recovering a wife’s portion after 
a diverts,^ and in all arbitrary actions, quantum dcI quiii 

AQUICS, WELIUS.*“ 


IV. DIFFERENT KINDS OF JUDGES; JUDICE8, ARBITRI, 
« RECUPERATOBES, ET CENTUMVIRI. 

After the form of the wnt was made out,^^ and shown to the 
defendant, the plainulf requested of the prsetor to a^ipoint one 
person or more to judge of If he only asked one, he asked 
a judex, properly so called, or an arbiter: if be aidced more 
than one,^*' he asked either those wiio were called recuperatores 
or centiimviri. 

1. A JUDEX judged both of fact and of law, but only in such 
cases as were easy and of smaller iinportam^e, and which he was 
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obliged to determine a^scordfng to an expresi law or n c^taiu 
prescribed to him by the prmtor. 

3. An ARBITER judged in ihote causes which were colled bona 
' fideij and arhiti'ary, and was not restricted by any law or foiTn,^ 
he determined what seemed equitable, in o thing not sotfideiitly 
defined by law.‘ Heiioe he is caUed honobarius ,. Ad arbUtum 
veJ judio^m ire^ adire^ cmfugero^ mbdrtm sumete, capere j 
AKBJTRVAi AoioERB, i. 6. (td orbUrum agero rel cogere, to force 
one to submit to an arbitration; ad arbUnm vocare vel 
lere ; ad vel apod judicem , agrers, experiri, Utigaref pet ere ; but 
arbiter and,judex, arbitrnein a.nd judicium, are sometimes con* 
founded; arbiter is also sometimes put for testis , or for the 
master nr director of a feast, arbiter hibendif arbiter Adries^ 
ruler of the Adriatic; mariSf having a prospect of the sea.^ 

A person diosen by two pai*ties by compromise,* to determine 
a difference without the appointment of the prmtor, was also 
called arbiter, but more properly cqmpromissarios. 

3. jRecopkeaTORES wore so called, because by them every one 
recovered his own.^ This name at first w*aa given to those who 
judged between the Roman people zuid foreign states about re« 
(xivering and restoring private things;*^ and lienee itiv;is trans¬ 
ferred to those judges w ho were appointed by the prietor for 
a similar purpose in private controversies ; but afterwards they 
judged also about oilier matters.^ They were chosen from 
Homan citizens at larg’e, according to some; but more (iroperiy, 
according to others, from the judices sm.ECTi; ^ and^ in some 
cases only, from the senate. So in the provinces,^ where they 
seem to have judged of the same causes as tlie centuraviri at 
Home, a trial tiefore the recuperntores was called judicium 
BBCuPKRAToaioM, czirfi aliquo recuperalores sumere, vel €t«« ad 
recuperatoTce adducerr^ to bring one to such a trial.^“ 

4. Centumviri were judges chosen from the tliirty-five tribes, 
three from each; so Uiat properly there were 105, but they 
were always named by a round number, centumviri.** The 
causes which came before them ^ are enumerated by Cicero. 
They seem to have been first instituted soon afier the tx'eation of 
the praetor peregt'inus. lliey judged chielly concerning testa¬ 
ments and inheritances.^^ 

After the time of Augustus they formed the council of the 
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E restcov iinpcnlaot cau5e»/ whence triala^ 

efinrethem^ are sometimes distinguished from pdvate trials;* 
but these were not eriniinal trials, as some hare thouj^t,* for in^ 
a*oertaiii sense all trials were publux^ ^ 

llie number of the Centumriri was inereased to IBO*, and 
they were divided into four councils^ hence ouAOKUFbfoc JtrnicruM 
is the same as csnruMviBAnK; sometimes only into two, and 
^ sometime in important causes they judged all together^ A 
cause before t^ie oentumriri could not be ]m,journed.‘‘ 

Ten men^ were appointed, Jive senators and five equites, to 
assemble these coimciis, and presidd in them in the abgetice of 
the prmtor.^ 

* Trials before the centumviri were held usually in the Basilica 

Julia, sometimes in the fomm. They had a spear set upright 
before them^ Hence for CBKTumvi&Ai.B, centum^ 

viralem tmtam cogere^ to assemble the courts of the centomriri, 
dnd preside in them. 8o, centum geatib hasta vieoeum, the 
tribunal of tho centumviri. Cessat centmi moderatrix judid$ 
hasta.^ * 

The centumviri continued to act as judges for a whole year, 
but the otbmr judices only till the paHkular cause was deter* 
mined for whicJi they were appointed. 

The DECEMVIRI also judged in certain citoses, and it is thought 
(hat in particular cases they previously took cognizance of the 
4»tuses which were to come before the centumviri, and their 
decisions were called pe.£judicia.‘ 


V, THS APPOINTMENT OP A JUDGE OR JUDGES. 

Or the above*mentioned judges the plaintiff proposed to the 
defendant,*** such judge or judges as he thought projier according 
to the words of the sponsio^ ni ita esskt : hence, judicrm vel -es 
EKBEK ALicul, NI 11A BssET, to Undertake to prove before a judge 
or jury that it was so,** and asked that the defendant would m 
content with the judge or judges whom he named, and not ask 
another.*^ If he approved, then the judge was said to be agreed 
on, coNvssimR, and the plaintiff requested of the prmtor to ap* 
point him in these worns, FR.iiTOB, judigrm arbiteumvb postui.o, 
UT oEs IN DIEM TKETitTM sivB pRRENOiNUM, and in the satiie man* 
iier recuperatores were asked.** Hence, jttd/ces dare, to appoint 
one to take his trial before the ordinary judices.*'* But centum* 
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were not asked, unless both patties subscribed to theniu^ If 
the Aefenditot disapproved of the judge proposed by the plain- 
tilT, he said, utiuc rjsro vel nolo.^ Smuetimes toe plained 
desired the defendant to name the judge.^ 

The judge or judges agreed on by the parties were apj^inled* 
by the prictor nilh a certain form answering to the nature of the 
actioiu In these forms tlie prmtor always used the words si 
PABRT, i. e. apparet: thus, c. ACQumu; jijdkx bsto, si pabuit, 

FUNDUM CAPENATEM, DE QUO SEllVltilCS AOIT CUM 04X111.0, SBBVfUI 
USSR EX JURE QUIRITIUM, NKQUE IS SERVILIO A C*AXVX>0 RRSTITIU* 

XUB, TUM CATULUM coBDEMNA, But if tho dtefondotit' lUade an 
exception, it was added to the form, thus: extba quam si Ves- 
tamkntum pbodatur, quo appabkat CATuiii ESS®. If tlie prmtor 
refused to admit the exception^ an appeal might be made to toe 
tribunes.’ The prmtor, if he thought proper, *niight appoint 
different judges from toes# chosen bythep^ies, although ^ 
seldom did so; and no one cx>uld refuse to act as a judex, wh^n 
required, without a just cause.® 

Tile prmtor next prescribed *lhe number of witnesses to be 
called,’ which commonly did not exceed ten. Then toe parties, 
or their agents," gave security ^ that what ivas deweed would*bp 
paid, and the sentence of the judge held ratitied.^® 

Ill arbitrary causes,* a sum of money was deposited by both 
parties, called compromissvm, which word is also used for a 
mutual agreement.^^ • 

In a personal action^ the prociiratores only gave socurify; 
those of toe plaintiff, to stand to llie sentence of (he judge; and 
those of the defendant, to pay what was decreed.^*' 

In certain actions'the plaintiff* gave^security to toe defendant 
that no more demands should be made upon him on the same 
account*® ‘ *- 

After tois followed the mtis cobtestatjo, or a short narration 
of the cause by both parlies, corroborated by the testimony of 
witnesses.** The things dofte in court before the appointment 
of the judiccs, were properly said in JinsB fieri ; after that, iia 
Jcoicio : but this distinction is not idways observed. 

After the judex or judices were appointed, the parties warned 
each other to attend the third day after,*’ which w'as called com- 
rEBENDiNATio, or coNoiCTio.*® Ilut iu.a cause wiUi a foreigner, 

the day w'as called dies status.** 

. ■ — ..... 
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VI. MANNER OOKDUCTINO A TBlAti. 

A 

WbsR the day came, the trial went o», unless the judge, or 
some cf-the partis, was absent from a necessary cause/ in whi<di 
cmte the day was put If the judge was present, he drst 

took' an oath that he would judge according to law to the best 
of his judgment,® at the altar,* called PcrEAt lisokis, or Scribo^ 

' mmum, becai^ that place, ^heing struck with thunder,^ had 
been- expiated* hy BCrtbonius Libo, who raised over it a stone 
covering,^ the covering of a well,® open at the top,® in the forum, 
ncDP'which* the tribunal of the prielor used to be, and where the 
'usurers met It appears to have Imen different from tlie FUteal, 
under which the whetstone and faeor of Attius Navius were de¬ 
posited, in |he iUomitium, at the left side of the senate-house.^® 
The Homans, in solemn oaths, used to hold a Hint stone in 
their right hand, saying, $x sciiws vai.uo, tum mk niBsrxTsa, 
sAlva ckbk AhceyvK, bomb bjiciat, ur boo hubc nAriUKM.^ 
Hen^, Jovem lapidem Jut are ^ fhr per Jovem ei lapidem* The 
formula of taking w oath we have in Plautus, and an account 
of •diderent forms' in Cicero. The iftost solemn oath of the 
Romans washy their faith or hxwiour.*® 

The judex or judices, after having swowt, took their seats in 
the sut^llia;*® whence they were called JuxncKS pxoanbi : and 
^UKRB is often put for oooNoscEaK, to judsfe.^* Skdbkb is also 
applied to an ad^vonate while not pleading.^^ 

'ihe judex, especially if there was Iht <nte,' assumed some 
lawyers to assist him with their counsel,*® whence they were 
called coKSfUAun.*^ ‘ 

If any of the parties were absent without a just excuse, lie 
was suinmonbd by an edict,*® or lost his cause. If the praetor 
pronounced an unjust defwee in the absence of any one, the 
assistance of the tribunes might be implored.*** 

if both uarties were present, they were first obliged to swear 
that they aid not carry on the lawsuit h-om xi desire of litiga¬ 
tion.®" 

Then the adv04*at£*s were ordered to plead the t'ause, which 
tljey did twice, one after another, in two different methods;®* 

1 ** fhtVrbq vel cratta 9 «apmi« afleitum, 11 Plin. Ep, r. 1, vi. xxxim. 40 Cic. Faai. 
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0rBt brloffy, which wm called cacs v conjrctio,^ and iltdh in a 
formal oration^ they explained the alate of the canse, and 
proved their own char^ ^ or defence * by witnesaes and 
writings,* and by arguments drawn from the case itself;* and 
here the orator dtiefly displayed his art.^ To prevent them^ « 
however,' from being too tedious,* it was ordained by the 
Poinpekn law, in imitation of the Greeks, that they should 
speak by an hour-glass; * a water-glass, somewhat like t|pr ^ 
sand-glafses. How many hours were to be al|owed to each 
advocate, was left to the judices to determine,*® These glasses 
were also used in the army. Hence dare vel petere pluree 
ckpsydrasyXa ask more time to spejik: quoimjmiico, quan^un 
qufsplarimum postulat aquae do, 1 give Ike advocates as much" 
time as they require. I'he clepsydras were of a didereut length; 
sometimes three of tliem in an hour.** 

'J'he advocate someitiiics had a person by hfm to suggest *® 
what he should aiy, who was called misistratob, A iorwafd 
noisy speaker was called kabula,*^ vel proclamaUrr^ a brawler hr 
wrangler.*'* * 

Under the emperors, advocates used to keep persons in pay ** 
to procure for them an' audience, or to (X>Uect hearers,*® who 
attended them from court to court,*^ and applauded them, while 
tliey were pleading, as a luan who sbmd in the middle of them 
gave the word.*® l^lach of them for this service ro<»jived his 
dole,*® or a certain hire {par merce.s\ itsualiy three denarii, new 
2s. of our money); hence they were called laudicoou.^ This 
custom was introduced by one Largius Ucinius, who fiourished 
under bicro and Vesjinsian ; and is greatly ridiculed by Pliny.** 
When a client gained his cause, he used to iix a garland of 
gi'evn palm at his lawyer's door. 

When the judges heard the iiarties, they were said iis 
OPKBAW dark.*^ Ilow inattentive they sometimes were, we learn 
from Macrobius.^* 


VII. MANNER OF GIVING JUDGMENT. 

Thr pleadings being ended,*’ judgment was given after mid¬ 
day, according to the law of tbe Twelve Tables, post mebidikm 

1 qaa«l cutue in ttr«To fkrfttitnr. Bell. O. ▼. 13. Ptio. 16 ijaum 
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pRjRiiBNTi {eliamsi urm tantum prmtm ASOiiCiT^, i. e. 

deciditc,^ 

If there was an^ difficulty in ti»e cause, the judg'e soinetiiues 
took time to consider it;® if, after all, bo remained uncertain 
he said,® mu€i non lioukt, I am not dear. And Uiiis' the affair 
wm either left undetermined,^ or the cause was again resumed.'* 

If there were several judges, judgiiieut was given according • 
to the opinion of the mi^jority ;* but it was necessary that tlmy • 
should be all present If their opinions were equal, it. was left 
to the prietor to determine.^ 'Xhe judge commonly retired® 
with his assessors to deliberate <m the case, and pronounced 
judgment according to their opinion.® 

I'he sentence was vviriously expressed ; in an action of free¬ 
dom, thus, vtoKr.i 81 BI HUNC HOMiNHM LiBEauM; in an action ol 
injuries, vibKii|,JuRB kkcisse vel non fkcisse ; in actions of con¬ 
tracts, if the cause was given in favour of the plaintiff, titiom 
sEio CENTUM CONDKMBO ; if in favoiii* of the defendant, secunuum 

ll/LUM MTKM 

An arbiter gave judgmentthus: AOBiTaoB tk uoc muoo 
SATisKACBRR aCtobi ueberb. If the defendant did not submit 
to his decision, then the arbiter ordered the plaintiff to declare 
upon oath, at ho>v much he otimated his tUniages,^ and then he 
piisscd sentence,*’ and condemned the defendant to pay him 
that sum : thus, centum or yuisus actor in litem jubavit rkdok.** 


viii. what followed after judgment was given. 


After judgment was given, and tho lawsuit was determined/® 
the conr|uered party was obliged to do Ar pay what was ile- 
rraed ; and if he failed, or did not find securities®^ within thirty 
days, he was given up by the prtetor to his adversary,*® and lad 
aw.-iy^* by him to servitude. 'I’hese thirty days are Ciiiled, in 
the Twelve Tables, dies jubti; rebus jure judicatis, xxx dies 
ju.sti sunto, post deinde maims injectiu esto, in jus ducito.®* 

Alter sentence u,as passed the matter could not be altered: 
hence agore actutu, to labour in vain ; actum est ; acta est rat ; 
jerii, all is over, 1 am undone; uctum eat de me,I am ruined; 

Scrvio actum rati, that all was over with Servius, that he was 
slain ; actum (i. e. ratum) haltvbo quod e^crisP 
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In cerifiin cases, especially wben any mistake or fraud had 
been committed, the praetor reversed the sentence of the judges,* 
ill which case he mas said damnatm in integrum restituere, or 
judicia restituere.® 

After the cause was decided, the defendant, when acquitted, 
might bring an action against the plaintid’ for false occmsation: ^ 
hence, calumnu litiuni, i. e. lite$ per cakafmiam mtenlaif unjust 
lawsuits; calunaeianm matum injicert^ of false acxnisatioiis; 
ferre cdhnmid^m^ i. e. caiumnim coMnctim esm^ vel calmmio 
danmari aut de calumnia ; calumniam non effuffiel, lie will n<»t 
fail to be condemned for false accusation;^ injurite existunt 
CALUMNIA, i. e. callida et malitiosa juris inlen'preiotwne ; calum- 
NiA timoris^ the misrepresentation of fear, which always imagines 
tilings worse than they are; calumnia teligioniSf a false pretext 
of; calumnia dicendi, speaking to w'asio ihe%ime; CAtuMf^u 
paucormn, detraction.* So calumniari, falsam litem intenderef 
et calumniator^ &G. 

There was also an action against a jiwlge, *if he was suspected 
of having taken money from either of the parties, or to have 
wilfully given wrong judgment.® Corruption in a judge was, 
by the law of the Twelve I'ables, punished with death; but 
afterwards as a crime of extortion.^ 

If a judge, from partiality or enmity,® etidently favoured 
either of the parties, he was said litem sham facerb. Cicero 
applies this phrase to an advocate too keenly interested for his 
client.® In certain causes the assistance of the tribunes was 
asked.*® As there was an appeal ” from an inferior to a superior 
magistrate, so also from one court or judge to another.** The 
appeal was said admitti, rkcipi, non becipi, rkpudiari : he to 
whom the afipenl was made, Avas said, ok vel kx appkllationb 

C'OONOSCERK, JUOICARE, SliNTENTlAM DJCKBK, rBOKUNCUBK APPELLA- 
TIONKM JUSTAM Vel INJUSTAM ESSK, 

After the subversion of the republic, a final appeal was made 
to the emperor, both in civil and criminal affairs, as formerly,*'* 
to the people in criminal trials.** At first this might be done 
freely,** but afterwards under a certain penalty.*® Caligula pro¬ 
hibited any appeal to hiin.*^ Nero ordered all appems to be 
made from private judges to the senate, and under the same 
penalty as to tlie emperor: so Hadrian.’" T.ven the emperor 

) rent Judlcatan reici* f. IE Fam. 1. 1, ei. 7 12 au infariorr ad utpHf |>auiA iuerat. 
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might be re^ittested, by a petiUen/ to review hia oivm do* 
wee.* 


II. CRIMINAL TRIALS, PUBLIC A JUDICIA- 

OamiNAt trials were at first held ® by the kings, with the assis*. 
tance of a council.* The king judg^ of jp^at crimes himseU, 
and left smaller crimes to the judgment of the seiutprs. 

TttUus Hostiliiis appointed two persons* to try Hosratius for 
killing his sister/* and allowed an appeal from their sentence to 
the people. Taimuinius Superbus judged of capital crimes by 
himself alone, without any wunsellors.’ 

After the expulsion of Tarquin, tlie consuls at first judged 
and punished capital crimes.* But after the law of Poplicola 
concerning t^ liberty of appeal,*’ the people either Judged 
themselves in capital afiairs, or appointed certain persons Tor 
that purpose, with the concurrence of tlie senate, who tvere 
<‘alled QO/KsiTOHESi or qu<psto}r» parricidii?^* Sometimes the 
consuls were appointed; sometimes a dictator and master of 
horse,who were then called {>u.!LsiToaKs. 'I'be senate also some* 
times judged in capital affairs, or appointed persons to do so.** 
But after the institution of the qtuBdiontu petpeiu^^^ certain 
prietors always took cognivxince of certain’‘crimes, and the senate 
or people seldom interfered in this matter, unless by way of 
appeal, or on extraordiriai*y occasions. 

1. ORIMIIVAL TRIALS BEFORE THE PEOPLE. 

‘l aiAts liefore the people w'ere at first held in the romilta 
(juriata. Of Uus, however, we have only the example of Hmra* 
tius,** 

.\fter the institution of the Comitia Centuriata and Trihuta, 
ail trials before the people were held in them; capital trials in 
the ('Omitia Centuriata, and concerning a fine, in the Tribota. 

Those trials were tailed capital, which respected the life or 
liberty of a Homan citben. There was one trial of this kind 
held in the Comitia by tribes; namely, of Coriolaiius, but that 
was irregular, and conducted with violence.** 

8oinetiiiies a person was said to undergo a capital trial,*^ in a 
c>iril action, w hen, besides the loss of fortune, his character was 
nt stake.** The method of proceeding in both Comitia was the 
same; and it was requisite that some magisti'ate should be the 
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Aoouser, In the CToiuitia "rributa, the inferior magistrfttefl were 
usually the aixmsers, as the tribunes or a^dtles. In the Comitia 
Ceuturiata, the superior magistrates, as the consuls or preetors, 
soiuetinies also the inferior, as the quaestors or tribunes.^ But 
they are supposed to have acted by the authority of the consuls. 

No person could be brought to a trial unless in a private sta> 
tion. But sometimes this rtue was violated.^ 

Hie magislrate who was to accuse any one, liaving called an 
assembly, and mounted the i*osira, declare<l that he would, 
against a certain day, accuse a particular person of a particular 
enme, and ordered that the pensou accused^ should then be 
present. This was called oicebk xiiem, sc. acemationiaf v«l diH 
afcih. In the meantime the criminal was kept in custody, un> 
loss he found persons to give security for his apjmarance/ who, 
in a capital trial, wore called vadks,^ and for a ^Jpne, raamas; ^ 
thus, j/rmtare aliqutm, to be I'csponsible for one; ego M^mlam 
Ccesnri pramfaboJ 

When the day came, the magistrate ordered the criminal to 
be cited from the i*(».stra by a herald.^ If the criminal was 
absent without a valid reason,he uas condemned, li he was 
detained by indisposition or any other necessary cause, he was 
said to bo excused,ami the day of trial was put oft.** Any 
e<]iial or superior magistrate might, by his negative, hiinler the 
triai from proceeding, if Ute criminal np^teared,*'^ and no 
magistrate interceded, the accuser entered upon his cliarge,*^ 
which was repeat«'d throe times, with the intervention of a day 
between each, and supported by witnesses, writings, and other 
proofs. In each charge the punishment or tine was annexed, 
which was called anquisitio. Sometimes the punishment at 
iinst proposed was afterwards mitigated or increased.*'* 

'^I'he criminal usually stood under the rostra in a mean garb, 
where he was exposed to the scoiTs and railleries ** of the people. 

After the accusation of the third day w.'us ftiiislied, a bill**' 
was published for three market-days, as c«>ncerning a law, in 
which the crime and tlio pt-i^posed punishment or fine was ex¬ 
pressed. 'j'his was called MVhCv.v. puc.N/v.vr ikbooatio ; and tlie 
judgment of the people concerning it, mulot.k poiN^VKCRRTATiO-** 
h'or it wiis ordained iJmt h opital puinshmunt and a tine should 
never he Joined together.*'* 
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On the ihh'd tnarket-day, the ftcoiser agatn repeated hie 
eharj^e; and the criniiual, or an advocate* tor him, was peiv 
lYiitted to make his defence, in which every thing was intro- 
daced whiclt could serve to gain the favour of the people, or 
move their compassion.’^ Then the Comitia were summoned 
against a certain day, in which the people, by their suffrages^ 
siiould determine the fate of the criutinah If the punishment 
proposed was only a hue, and a tribune the accuser, he could 
summon the Ootnitta I ributa bimself; but if Uie trial was 
capital, he asked a day for the Comitia Centuriata from the 
consul, or, in his al^nce, from the prador. In a capital trial 
tile people were called to tlte Comitia by a trumpet.^ 

I'he criminal and his friends, in the mean time, used every 
method to induce tlie accuser to drop his accusation.* If he did 
so, he ap{>eared in the assembly of the people, and said, 
SKMPUONIUM NIHIL MOROu. If tliis could iiot be effected, the 
usiLil aris were tried to prevent the people firom voting, or to 
move their C/Onipassion.’’ 

The criminal, laying aside lus usual robe * put on a sordid, 
i. e. a ragged and old gown,^ nut a mouniiug one,^ as some 
have thought; and in this garb went round and supplicated the 
l itisT/cns; whence siirdes or squalor is pul for ^uiU, styrdtdati 
or squaltdi for criminals, llis friends and relations, and otliers 
who chose, did tiie same.^ W'hen Cicero was impeached by 
(dudtus, not only the equites, and many young noblemen of 
their own accord,*“ but the whole senate, by public consent,** 
changed their habit on his acijount, wiiicli lie bitterly coiu» 
plains was proliiinted by tin edict of the consuls.*'* 

The pettple gave their votes in the same manner in a trial ns 
in passing a law.** 

If any thing prevenied the people from voting on the day of 
the Clomitia, we criminal was discharged, and the trial cnnld 
not again be resumed.*’’ 'I'lius Metelius Celer saved Itabirius 
from being condemned, who was accused of the murder of 
Satiirnius forty years after it happened, by pulling down the 
standard, which used to be set up in the Janiculum/^ and thus 
dissolving the metubly.*^ 

If the ciuminal was absent on the last day of his trial, when 
cited by the herald, he anciently used to be called by the sound 
of a trumpet, before the door of his house, from the citadel, ami 
round the walls of tlie city.*** If still he did not appear, he wtis 
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banished; * or if he fled the counti 7 ihirmiffh fear, Ids batiish> 
ment eras confirmed by the Comitia Tribuia.^ 

II. CRIMINAL TRIALS BEFORE INgClSITORS. 

iNguiBiTORs ^ were persons invested with a temporary auUiority 
to try particular crime& They were created flrst by the kings, 
then by the people, usually in the Omnitia Trifauta^ and some* 
times by the senat^ In the trial of Kabirius, they were, coin 
trary to custom, appointed by tlie prtrtor.^ Tlieir number variedL 
Two were usually created,* sometimes thiee, and sometimes 
only one. Their authoHty ceased when the trial was over.* 
The ordinary magistrates were most frequently appointed to be 
inquisitors; but sometimes also private persons, 'i'here was 
sometimes an appeal made from the sentence of the inquisitors 
to the people, as in the case of Itabirius. Hence, d^ferre Judi^ 
cium a mbsellm in rostra^ i. e. ajudicilm adpopulwn*^ 

Inquisitors had the same authority, and seem to have con* 
ducted trials with the same formalities and attendants, as the 
praetors did after the institution of the queestiones perpeiutt^^ 

111. CRIMINAL TRIALS BEFORE THE PRiETDRS. 

Trs praetors at first judged only in civil louses; and only two 
of them in these, the praetor Urbauus and Peregrinus. The 
other praetors were sent to govern provinces. All criminal trials 
of importance were held by inquisitors created on purpose. But 
after the institution of the qumttones perpetu^, A. u. fi04, all 
tile praetors remained in the city daring the time of their office. 
After their election they determined by lot their difterent juris¬ 
dictions. Two of them took cognisance of private causes, as 
formerly, and the rest presided at criminal trials; one at triak 
concerning extortion, another at trials concerning bribery, &c. 
Sometimes there were two prmtors for holding trials concerning 
one crime; as, on account of tlie multitude 0 i criminals, oon- 
ceriiing violence, ii^'ornelimes one prmtor presided at trials 
concerning two difterent crimes; and sometimes the prfetor 
peregriiius held criminal triaia, as concerning extortion;’’ so 
also, according to some, the praetor urbanus. 

The prsBtor was assisted in trials of importatuec by a oeunril 
of select judices or jurymen; the chief of whom was eaEed 
JUDEX Qii.-FsTiOKis; OF pTmceps jiidiam. Some have thought 
this pertHui the same with the praetor or qumsitor; but they were 
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quite (lilTemnt* The Jud^as qmpfftionis supplied the phtpe oT the 
prmtor when absent, or too much eng'ng'ed. 

1. CHOICE OK THE JUUICES OA JUAT. 

The jrumcES were at first chosen only from among^ the senatoni; 
then, t)y the Sempronian law of 0. (iracchus, oid^ from among 
the equites; afterwards, by tlie Servilian law of Cceplo, from 
both orders; then, by the Glaucian law, only from the equiies; 
by the Livian law of Drusus, from the senators and equiies: 
but, the laws of Ihrusus being soon after set aside by a decree of 
the senate, the right of Judging was again restored to the equites 
alone : then, by Uie Plautlan law of Sikanus, the JudiONi were 
chosen from the senators and equites, and some of them also 
fiDni the plebeians; then, by the Cornelian law of Sylla, only 
from Uie senators; by the Aurelian law of Cotta, from the sena¬ 
tors, the equilcs, and tnbuni terarUj by the Julian law of Caesar, 
only from the senators and eqiiites; and by the ia\ir of Antony, 
also from the otlicers of the army,* 

The number of the jtidices was different at different times; by 
the law of Gracchus, 300; of Servilius, of Driisus, tiOO; of 
I’Inutius, 6i5; of Sylla and Cotta, .WO* os it is thought; of 
Pompey, 360. l/nder the em^ierors, the number of judices nns 
greatly increased.^ 

By the Servilian law it behoved the judices to be above 
tJnrty, and below sixty years of age. 13y other laws it was re¬ 
quired that they should be at least twenty-five; but Augustus 
ordered that jud)r.es might be chosen from the age of twenty.® 

Certain persons could not be chosen Judices, either from sonte 
natural defect, as the deaf, dumb, &c.; or by custom, ns woitien 
and slaves; or by law, as those condemned upon trial of some 
infamous Gi*ime and, by the Julian law, those degraded from 
being senators; which was not the case formerly.^ By the 
Pom{>eiun law, the judices were clioseu from among persons of 
the highest fortune. 

The judices were annually chosen by the prajtor urbanus or 
peregrinus, aciMirdiiig to Dion Cassius, by the qutestors, and 
their names written oown in a list," They swore to the laws, 
and Uiat they woultl judge uprightly to the best of their know¬ 
ledge.^ The judices were prohibited by Augustus from entering 
the house of any one.*** They sat by the praetor on benches. 
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whence they were called his assessorbs, or ooNSiutrRft, and con* 
SNssoBEs to one anoUier.' 

The judices were divided into seccrijr^ according to theic 
different orders ; thus, pecvRtA sekatoru JonicuM, tertieu Au¬ 
gustus added a fourth decuria^ (because there were three be¬ 
fore, either by the law of Antony, or of Cotta,) consisting ot 
(persons of an inferior fortune, who were called nnciEaiABU, be¬ 
cause they had only 200,000 sesterces, the half of the estate ot 
an equeSf and judged in lesser causes* Caligula added a fiftli 
decuria. Caiba refused to add a sixth decuriaj although strongly 
urged by many to do 

The odice of a judex was attended with trouble, and therefore, 
in the time of Augustus, peuple declined it; but not so after- 
wnrds, when their number was greatly increased.* 

2 . ACCUSER IN A CRlMINAt. TRlAI., 

Ant Koman citizen might accuse another before the prffitor. 
But it was reckoned dishonourable to become an accuser, unless 
for the sake of the republic, to defend a client, or to revenge a 
fatlier’s q^uarreL Sometimes young noblemen undertook the 
prosecution of an obnoxious magistxate, to recommend them¬ 
selves to the notice of their fellow-citizens.® 

If there was a competition between tw'o or more persons, who 
should be the a<^cuser of any one, as between Cicero and Cieci- 
lius Judmus, which of them should prosecute Verna, who had 
been proprastor of Sidly, for extortion, it was deleruiined who 
should be preferred by a previous tri^, called mviNATio; be¬ 
cause there was no question about facts, but the judices, without 
Uie help of witnesses, divined, as it were, what was fit to be 
done.** He who prevailed acted as the principal accuser;’ 
those who joine<l in the acciisatiun,^ and assisted him, were 
called auBSCRiFTOEBs; hence, sul)scribere judicium ctttn aliquo, 
to commence a suit against ORe,** It appears, however, there 
were public prosecutors public crimes at Uome, as in (ireece.®** 

Public informers or accusers “ were called quadruplatorbs,®* 
either because they received ns a reward the fourth part of the 
criminars eilects, or of the fine imposed upon him; or, as others 
say, because they acxtused persons, who, upon conviction, used to 
be condemned to pay fourfold; as tiiose guilty of illegal usury, 
gaming, or the like.®* But mercenary and false accusers or 
iitigants^ chiefly were called by this name, and also those 
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judges who, making themsalves pturtioa in a cause, decked in 
their own favour.^ Seneca calls those who tor tma^ Ikvoiim 
sought great returns, ^uadrupkUorea bemjkiorum morum, over* 
rating or overvaluing them.^ 

3. MAKNSR OF MAKING THB ACCUSATION. 

The accuser summoned the pex^n accused to conrt,^ where 
he desired * of the inquisitor that he might be allowed to pro¬ 
duce his charge/ and that the prattor would name a day for tkat 
purpose; hence, poatulare aiiqmm de crimine, to accu«»); Mveu* 
CCS rosTxn<ATiQNUM, a writing containing the several articles of a 
charge, a iibel.^ litis postmatio or request was sometiines made 
in the absence of the defendant. There were certain days on 
which the pr.^tor attended to these requests, when he was said 

P0BTULATI0N18VS VACAKK.^ 

(Ju the day appointed, both parties being present, the accuser 
first took^ a solemn oath, that he did not accuse from malici^^ 
and then the charge was made in a set form: thus, nico, 

AIO, TE IN PB^-TUEA SPOCUSSE SICULOS, CONTRA tBUEM CO»NKUAII, 
ATflCE BO NOMINE SE8TKRTIUM MILLIES A TR BEPEtO.^^ If th© 

criminal was silent, or confessed, an estimate of damages was 
made out,'^ and the affair was ended; but if he denied, the 
accuser requested that his name might be entered in the roll 
of criminals,*'* and thus he was said bkom facere, lege v, Ugibua 
inteirogare, postulare: mulctam aut pienam pet ere cf repetere, 
'1 hese are equivalent to notnea dtjerre^ and different from m- 
ensure, uhi^ properly signifies to substantiate or prove the 
chai-gc, the same with cmisam agere, and op|>osed to d^hidere}* 
If the prmtor allowed his name to be enrolled, for he might 
refuse it,**' then the accuser delivered to the prietor a scroll or 
tablet/’^ accurately written, mentioning the name of the defend¬ 
ant, his crime, and every circumstance relating to the crime, 
nhich the accuser suliscribed,*^ or another for him, if he could 
not write; iit the same time binding himself to submit to a cer¬ 
tain punishment or line, if he did not prosecute or prove his 
charge.*^ 

'J’here were certain crimes which were admitted to be tried in 
preference to others,*^ as, concerning violence or murder. And 
sometiines the accused brought a counter charge of tliis kind 
against his accuser, to prevent his own trial.*** Then the praetor 
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Appointed ft certain day for tbe trial, usually the tenth day 
alWr. Sometimes the thirtteth, ns by the jUduian and Jitltan 
Iftws.^ But in trials for extortion, the atMsiiser required a longer 
interval. Thus, Cicero was allowed UO days, that be might 
to Sidly, in order to examine witnesses, and collect facte to 
support bis indictinent against Verres, although he accomplished 
it in fifty days.^ In the mean time, the person accused changed 
his dress,^ and sought out persons to defend his cause. 

Of defenders,* Asconius mentions four hinds; FAraoNi, vel 
oroforer, who pleaded the cause; advocati, who assisted by their 
csouiisel and presence,the proper meaning of the word; pao- 
cuftATORss, who numaged the business of a person in his 
absence; and ocqhitorks, who defended the cause of a person 
when present But a cogniior might also defend the cause of a 
person when absent; hence put for any defender.* The prmu^ 
ralores^ however, and cognitores, w'ere used only in private 
trials, the p€ttrmi and advocati also in puhUa Before the civil 
wars, one rarely employed more than four patrons or pleaders, 
but afterwards often twelve.“ 

4. MANKKR OF CONDUCTmO THR TRIAU 

Or the day of trial, if the prai^tor could not attend, the matter 
was put off to another day. But if he was present, both Uie 
amiser and defendant were cited by a herald. If the defendant 
was absent, he was exiled. Thus, Verres, after the first oration 
of Cicero against him, called actio prima, went into vojunlary 
banishment; for the five last orations, cdled libri in yerrem, 
were never delivered. Verres is said to have been afterwards 
restored by the influence of Cicero, and, what is remarkable, 
|ierished together with (ioero in the proscription of Antony, on 
account of his (kwinthian vessels, which he would not part with 
to the triumvir.^ 

If the amni«ier was absent, the name of the defendant wmi 
talcen from the mil of criminal!!.^ But if both wei-e present, the 
judices or jury were first chosen, either by lot or by naming,’ 
a(XM)rding to the nature of the crime, and the law by which it 
was tried. If by lot, the prsetor or judex qumstionis jmt into an 
urn the names of all those who were uppointed to be judices for 
that year, and then took out by chance the number which the 
law prescribed. After which the defendant and accuser were 
allowed U> reject “ such as they did not approve, and the prmtor 
or judex qu;estionis substituted others in their room, till the 
legal number was completed.^^ 
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Sometimes the law allowed the aeciiser and defendant to 
ohooee the jadiees, in which case they were said jcihors «(!«»% 
and the judioes were called sDiTini. 'fhiis, by the Servilian law 
of Olancia against extortion, the accuser was ordered to name ' 
from tbe whole number of Judiees a bundled, and from fhat 
bundrod the defendant to choose fifty. By the IJcinian law, 
tie sodcUUiin, ttie accuser W'as allowed to name the jury from the 
peonle at krge.^ 

Ine judiees o-r jury being thus <diosen, were cited by a herald. 

^ Those who could not attend, produmd t)»eir excuse, which the 
{irmtor might sustain ^ or not, as he pleased^ 

When they were all assembled, they swore to the laws, and 
that they would judge uprightly; hence called jubati vtoMisns. 
The priBtor himself did not swear.® Then tiioir names were 
marked down in a book,* and they took Uieir seats.® 

The trial now began, and the accuser protMseded to prove bis 
charge, which he usually did in two actions.^ In the first ac¬ 
tion, he produced bis evidence or proofs, and in the second be 
enforced them, 'fhe proofs were of three kinds, the declaraikma 
of slaves extorted by torture (^jo-estiohbs), the testimony of free 
citizens (tkstks), and writings (TABtriiE). 

1 . Qua sTiONKs. The slaves of the defepdant were demanded 
by the pr<iseciitor to be examined by torttire in several trials, 
rjhiefly for murder and violence. But slaves could not bo ex¬ 
amined in this manner against their master^s life,* except in the 
case of incest, or a conspiracy against tlie state. Augtisius, in 
order to elude this law, and subject the slaves of the criminal to 
torture, ordei^d tliat they should be sold to the public, or to 
himself; Tiberius, to die public pn^ecutor f but the aticient law 
was ofterwards restored by Adrian and the Antonines. 

The slaves of others also were sometimes demanded to tm 
examined by torture; but not without the consent of tlieir mas¬ 
ter, and the accuser giving security, that if they were maimed 
or killed during the torture, he would make up die damage,^ 
When slaves were examined by torture, they were sb^tched 
on a machine, called sgclkus, or egun/eus, having their legs and 
arms tied to it with ropes,and being raised upright, as if sus¬ 
pended on a cross, their members were distended by means of 
screws,*' sometimes till they were dislocated.** To increase the 
pain, plates of red-hot iron,*® pincers, burning pitch, &c. were 
applied to them. But some give a different account of this 
matter. 
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Hi® confessions of slarcs extorted by the rack, were wrUten 
down on tables, which they sealed up till they were {irodiiced in 
court Private persons also sometimes examined their slaves by 
torture.^ Mastera frequently manuniitted y:ieir slaves, that tliey 
might be exempted from this cruelty; for no liowan dtiaeii 
could be scourged or put to the rack. But the emperor Tiberius 
subjected free citizens to the toHure.^ 

2. Tkstbs, Free citi^ns gave their testimony upon oath.’’ 
Tlte form of interrogating litem ^vas, suxtb riiMPANt, ouxko ex 
tx, A&BiTREAisNR, C\ SemproTiium in tempore pupnam missel^* 
The witness answered, AaetTRoa vel non arbiteob.® 

Witnesses were either voluntary or involuntary.^ With re¬ 
gard to both, the prosecutor^ tvas said, tkstss oakr, udhibere^ 
ciiare, coUipere, erfen*, ptoferre, subomarPf vel rBoouCEHR; tks- 
TiBUS uTi. With regard to ilie latter, iis tkstimokium oKNVNCtARK, 
to summon them under a penalty, as in England by a writ 
called a subpouia, invitos evocare. The prosecutor only was 
alhnved to sutiitnon witiieases against their will, and of these a 
different number by different laws, usually no more than toTi.* 

Witnesses were said testimonium dickrb, liure^ pethibere^ 
proibere^ also pro testimonio audiri. The phrase deposhtonks 
iestium is not used by the classics, hut only in the civil law. 
Those previously engaged to give evidence in favour of any 
one were called AitLioAii; if instructed what to say, schCRNATi.’’ 
Persons might give evidence, alihough absent, by writing; but 
it was necessary that this should be clone voUintari'y, and before 
witnesses.^^ The character and ('condition of witnesses ucre par¬ 
ticularly attended to.** No one was obliged to be a witness 
against a netur relation or friend by the Julian law,*^'‘ and never ** 
in his own causc.*^ 

Tho witnesses of each party had particular benches in the 
forum, on which they sat. Great dexterity was shown in inter¬ 
rogating witnesses. 

Persons of an infamous character were not admitted to give 
evidence,*^ and therefore were called intestabile8,*“ os those 
likewise were, who being once calJetl jus witne.s8e.s,*® afterwards 
refused to give their testimony. Women anciently were not 
admitted as witnesses, but in aftertimes they were.*^ 

A false witness, by the law of the Twelvo I'ables, was thrown 
from tlie Tarpeian rock, but aiterwards the punishment was 
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arbiu^ry, except in war, where a false witness was bes^n t® 
death with sticjks by his fellow^soldiers.^ 

3. Tabul-x. By this name were called writinj^ of every kindj 
which could be of use to prove the chargee; paiticularijr account* 
books/ letters, bills, or bonds, &C.® 

In a trial for extortion, the accountrboolcs of (he person ae* 
ciised were commonly sealed up, and afterwards at the trial 
delivered to the judges for their inspection/ The ancient Ho* 
mans used to make out their private accounts," and keep them 
with great care. Tl»ey marked down the occuiTeMces of each 
day first in a note-book/ which was kept only for a mon^’ and 
then transcriiied them into what we call a ledger," which w'as 
preserved for ever; but many dropped this custom, after the 
laws ordered a maids papers to be sealed up, when he was ac* 
cusod of certain crimes, and produced in courts as evidences 
against him/ 

The prosecutor having produced these different kinds of evi¬ 
dence, explained and enforcA^d them in a speecli, eometiines in 
iH'o or more speetdies. Then Uie advocates of tlie criminal 
replied; and their defentxs sometimes lasted for severaf days.*" 
Ill the end of their speeches,they tried to move the compassion 
of* the judices, and for that purpose often iiitrodu<^ed themiildren 
of the cri.iiiiml. In ancient times only one counsel wtis allowed 

to encli side/^ 

In certain causes persons were brought to attest the character 
of the ii<<’ii-.ed, caJlcd i.AunATonEs/^ If one could not produce 
at liMst ^e o*' thc-e, it was thought better to produce none/* 
Their declaration or that of the towns from whiek they came, 
n.u' called laudatio, whicli word commonly signifies a funeml 
^ration delivered from the roMra in praise of a j^ierson deceasf^d, 
hy some iie.ir relation, or by an oiator or chief magistrate/* 
i'.nch orator, wlieti he finished, said uixt; and tvheri all the 
pleadings were emled, a herald called out,, uixkritnt, vel -KaE/** 
j hen the pr;etorseni the jiidices to give their verdict,*^ upon 
v^hich they rose and went to deliberate for a littio among them¬ 
selves. Nmietirnes they passed sentence*" viva voce in open 
court, hut usually by ballot. The praetor gave to eacli judejt 
tlirce tablets; on one was written tlie letter (’, for cotidemm, I 
(Misdemn; on another, the letter A, for af/solvOf I «acquit; and 
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on n third^ N. L., non lifmt, sc. mihif 1 am not ckar. Eodi of 
thfi judioes Utrew which of these taki«^ lie thoug'ht pi*oper into 
nn urn. There was an am for each order of judges; one for 
the eenators, another for the equite^ and a thi^ for the trWuni 
torarii^ 

Tll^ praetor^ having taken out and counted the ballots^ pro- * 
nounoed sentence according to the opinion of the majonty/ in 
a certain form. If a majority gave in the letter C, the prietor 
said ymaruR juscissk, i, e. guilty ; if the letter A, nok vroatim 
tacisaa* i, u. not guilty; if N. L,, the cause was deferred.® The 
letter A. was called xitera SAXUTAmSy and the tablet on which it 
was marked, TASiUiXA ausolutohia, and 0, litera trisvis, the 
tablet, oiAMNATORiA. Amonj^ the (.Ireeks, the condemning letter 
was because it was the hrst letter of S/mvatrASt death ; beucse 
called fHort^'erum and Their acquitting letter is un¬ 

certain. 

It was andently the custom to use white and black pebbles,® in 
voting at trials: ® hence cama paucotwn calculorttm, a oiuse of 
siudll importance, ilhere there were few judges to rote; omms col- 
eulus immitem dmiittitur uter in^wmam^ and only black stones 
were thrown into the merciless urn ; i. e. he is condemned by all 
tlie judges; reportare catcvhim deteriorem, to be condemned; 
meliorem^ to be acquitted; errori album calcium adjicere, to 
pardon or excuse*^ To this Horace is thought to allude, Sat. 
ii 3. 246, creta an catbone nntandif are tljey to be approved 
or condemned ? and Persius, Sat. v. 108; but more probably 
tiie iioinan custom of marking in their calenciar unlucky 
4ays with black,® and lucky days with white; ® hence notarr vel 
s(^«irr diem lactea geornia vei alba^ me^ioritma lapilhs, vel albis 
cakuits, to mark a day as fortunate.^** This custom is said to 
liave Lween borrowed from tlie Thracians or Scythians, who 
every evening, before they slept, threw into an um or quiver 
a white pebble, if tlje day had piissed agreeably ; but if not, a 
blade, one: and at their deatli, by counting the pebbles, their 
life was judged to have been happy or unhappy.To Mtis 
Martial Icautifully alludes, xli. 34. 

* The Athenians, in voting about the banishment of a citizen 
who was suspected to be too powerful, used sltelis,'^ on which 
those who were for banisbtug iiim wrote liis name, and threw 
eadi his shell into an urn. This was done in a po|fular 
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fU!senib)y4 and if Ihe number <tf shells ainouRled le be 
eas banished for ten years,’ by an ostaacisiIi QS it WHS dtdied. 
l)iod<»rus says, for five year&“ 

When the number of judges who condemned, and cff those 
ivho acquitted, was equal, the criminal was acquitted,’’ CAVCXho 
MiNEKv-e, by the vote of Minerva, as it was termed; because 
when Orestes was tried before the Areopagtts at Athens for 
the murder of his moilier, and the judges were divided, he 
was acquitted by the determinatioti * of that goddess.* In 
allusion to U^is, a privilege was granted to Angeslus, if the tram* 
her of the judice% who condemned, was but one more than of 
those Uiat acquitted, of mlding Ins v<]de to make .an equality: 
ami thus of acquitting the criminal.* 

While tlie jurfices were putting the Wliots into the um, tl»e 
criminal and hts friends threw themselves at their feet, and used' 
every method to move their compassion.^ ' 

The prirtor, ivhen about to pronounce a sentence of con* 
denmation, used to lay aside his toffapiUSlesAa} 

In a trial for extortion, sentence was not passed after tlie 
first action was finished; that is, after the accuser had finished 
his pleading, and the defender had replied * but the cause was 
a second time resumed,* after the intervah of a day, or some¬ 
times more, especially if a festival intervened, as in Uie case of 
Verres, w hich wns called cOMPKaENomATio, or -atwa, -fils.’" Then 
the defender spoke first, and the accuser replied; after drhich 
sentem» was passed. 1 hts was done, although the cause woe 
perfectly clear, by the Olnuctan law; but before that, by the 
Acilian biw', criminals were condemned after one bearing,*’ » 
When Uiere was any^obseurity in the cause, and the jtidieiM 
were uncm'tain w'hether to condemn or acquit the criiniiiid, 
whtdi tliey expi'cssed by giving in the tablets, on whii^ the* 
lettei's N. L. were written, and the praaior, by pronomudng 
AMpLius, the cause w as deferred to any day the prsetor chose lo 
name. This ivas C4dled ampliatio, and the criminal or oaose 
^vas said ampftari; ivhich sometimes was done several times, 
and the cjmse plemied each time anew.’’* isometimes the prietor, 
t<» gratify the criminal or his friends, put off the trial till lie 
should resign his office, and thus not have it in his power to pass 
sentence”* upon him. 

If the criminal was acquitted, he w^ent home and resumed his 
usual dress.'^ If there was ground for it, ho might bring his 
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Accuser to trial for false accusation,* or for what was called 
pa^iiVAHicATio ; that is, betrayioj^ the cause of one’s client, and, 
by iiefifleut or collusion, assisting^ his opponent* 

PasiiTARiCAat * signilies properly to straddle, to stand or ivalk 
wide, wiUi the feet too fai* removed from one another, not to 
go straight.^ Hence, to shufHe, to play fast and loose, to act 
deceitfully.* If tlie wimiiial was condemned, lie was punished 
by law according to the nature of his crime. 

Under the emperors, most criminal causes were tried in the 
senate,* who could either mitigate or extend the rigour of the 
laws,^ although this was sometimes contested.^ 

If a person was charged with a particular crime, compre¬ 
hended in a particular law, select judges were appointed *, hut 
if the crimes were various, and of an atrocious nature, the senate 
itself judged of them, as the people did formerly ; whose power 
Tiberius, by the suppression of tlie Coiiiitia, transferred to the 
senate.” W)»en any province complained of their governors, 
and sent ambassadors to prosecute them,*® the cause was tried in 
the senate, who appointed certain iiersonsof their own number 
to be advocates, commonly such as the {irovince requested.** 
When the senate took cognisance of a cause, it was said 
smeipere vel recipere cognitionem, and dare haiuisitioncm^ 
when it appointed certain pex-sons to plead any cau.*»e, da a a 
advocatos, V. CATHOKos. 8o tile emperor. When several ftdvo» 
cates eillier proposed or excused themselves, it was delonuined 
hy lot who siionJid mnimge the cause.** When the criminiij was 
brought into the senate-house, by tlie lii^rs, he was said tssc 
maecrus. So the prose*ait«rs.*‘* When an advocate began to 
plead, he was said desemdere ul actur4bf ad agendum vel €id 
aceusandum, because, perhaps, he stood in a lower place than 
that in which the judges sat, or enme from a plat% of ease and 
safety to a place of difliculty and danger; thus desccfidere in 
aciem v. preBlium^ in v./oraw, &o. to go on and finish 

the cause, cuuaok} peragere v. perftrre. If an advocate be¬ 
trayed the cause of his client,** he was suhjmuded from the 
exercise of his profession,***' or otherwise puuishml.*'* 

An experienced advo<»ite commonly assumed a young one 
ill the same cause with him, to introduce him at the bm* and re¬ 
commend him to notice,*^ After the senate passed sentence, 
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crifoinals used to bo executed without deley. But Tiberius 
caused a decree to be made, that no one coodemtiecl by tbe 
senate should be put to death within ten days; Uiat the eiuperdr, 
if absent from the city, might have time to consider their *s«n*' 
tence, and prevent the execution of it, if he ihouglit proper.* . 

d 

5 . DlVrBRBNT KtXOS ov FusisaMswrs. 

u 

PuKrsHMKNTs amoiig the Homans were of eight kinds• 

1. - Mulcta vel dmnnxmt a (tne, which at drst never exceeded 
iuo oxeti and Uiirty sheep, or the valuatioa of them;*^ but 
afterwards it was increased. 

2. VisTcutA, bonds, which included public and private cas- 
tmly : piibliv;, in prison, into which criuiinalf were thrown after 
confession or conviction ; and private, when they were deliver- 
ed to magistrates, or even to private persons, to be kept .at tiieir 
houses (in libera emtadia, as it was called) till tliey should be 
tried.® 

A prison * was first built by Ancus Marlios, and enlarged by 
Servius Tullius; whence that {mrt of it below ground, built by 
liiin, was called tullukum ® or t.AyTc,Mi.w,^ in aUu&ion to a place 
of the same kind built by Dionysius at iSyracuse, Another 
part, or, as some think, tne same part^frmu its security and 
Ntrength, was failed aoecra, or robm? 

Under the name of vincula were comprehended ca/cn<r, 
chains; ctmpedrs vet pedica;^ fetters or bonds for the feet; 
t/inniceCf matinch's or bonds fur the h;mds; xeuvus, an iron bond 
or shackle for the feet or neck;® also a wooden frame witli 
lioles, in which the (eet w'ere put and fastened, the stocks: 
soiiietiinesS also the hands and neck: called likewise coIiOusab. 
//otVr, leathern tliongs, and also iron chains, for tying tlm neck 
or feet® 

3. VERnBRA, beating or scourging, with stidfs or staves; 
with rods; ** witii whips or lashes.*^ But the first were in a 
manner peculiar to the camp, where the punishment was called 
rusTiuniux, and the last to slaves. Hods only were applied to 
citi/.oiis, and these too were removed by the Porcian law.*^ But 
under tlie emperors citizens were punished witlt these and more 
severe instruments, as with whijis toaded with lead, 

4. T.alio,*® a pimisimient similar to the injury, an eye for an 
eye, a limb for a limb, See.. But this punishment, although men* 
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ROMAS AsrtQvtnm^ 


iiottcd in the T^relve Tabies, seems very rarely tp have been 
' inflicted, because by law the removal of it could be purdias^ 
by a pecuniary compensation.^ 

,5m loNOsmiiA vei irtfamia. Disgrace or infamy was inflicted,^ 
either by the censors or by law, and by the edict of the prmtor. 
Those made m&mous by a judicial sentence, were deprived of 
their dignity, and rendered incapable of enjoying public offices, 
son^times also of beiOjl^ witnes^s; or of making a testament; 
hence called iNvasTABiLifs.^ ' 

. 6. Exilidm, banishment This word was not used in a judicial 
sentence, but bt laats mTamndTio, forbidding one the use 
of Are and water, whereby a person was banished iroin Italy, 
but might go to any other place he chose. Augustus iniroduceu 
two new forms of banishment, called uBrouTATio, perpetual 
banishment to a certain place; and kiclkoatio, eitlier a tempo¬ 
rary or perpetual banisbinent of a peiaon to a certain place, 
without depriving him of his rights and fortunes.* Some¬ 
times persous were only banished from Italy ^ for a limited 
time’, 

7, Skrtitos, slavery. Those were sold as slaves, who did not 
give in their names to he enrolled in the censor’s books, or re¬ 
fused to enlist as soldiers; because thns they were supposed to 
have voluntarily renounced llte rights pf citizens.'^ 

8. Mors, death, was eitlier civil or natural. Banishment and 
slavery were called a civil death. Only the must heinous crimes 
were punished by a violent death. 

In ancient times it seems to have been most usual to hang 
malefactors,^ afterwards, to scourge^ and behead them,^ to 
throw them from the Tarpeian rock,*” or from that place in the 
prison called bobuu^ also to strangle them ** in prison. 

llie bod>^ of criminals, when executed, were not burned or 
buried; httt ey^posed Imfore the prison, usually on certain siuirs, 
called «E«osr.B sci GK.HOKn gmdmi **’ and then dragged 

with a honk,*® and ttirOHi) Into the Tiber.** SomeUines, how¬ 
ever, the friends purchased the right of burying them. 

Under the erapworsj' seiwal new and more severe (niiiish- 
inents were t^ontrived; as, eaVposing to wild beiisls,*^ burning 
alive/*' &C, When criminals wei'e burned, dmy were dressed in 
a tunic besmeared with pitch and other combustible matter, 
called TUNICA moi.ksta,*^ as the (’hristians arc supposed to have 
been put to death. Pitch is mentioned among the instruments 
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BBLiatOH I9«r ¥»« ftOKiANS. * 

Af torture in ni<»t> ancient times.* Sometimea pewmni werei*^ 
ccmdemned to ilte public works, to engage with wild beasts, or 
fight as gladiators, or were employed as public slaves in attend¬ 
ing on the public baths, in cleansing common sewers, oi 
1 epairitig the streets and liighwaya^ 

Slaves after being wmuvged ® were crucified,* usually with a 
label or inscription on their brotisl, intimattng tlieir crime, or 
the cause of their punishment, as was commonly done to other 
rriininals, when executed. 'Hius Pilate put a title or su|mr> 
scription on the miss of our Saviour.®^ The foiin of the tamss is 
desiaribed by Dionysius, vii. 69. Vedius Pollio, one of the 
friends of Augustus, devised a new species of cruelty to slaves, 
fjirowing them into a fish-pond to be devoured by lampreys.* 

A person guilty of parricide, that is, of murdering a parent 
or any near relation, after being severely i(U>arged,^ was sewed 
up in a sack,* with a dog, a cock, a viper, and an ape, and tlien i 
thrown into the sea or a deep river,” 


RELIGION OF THE ROMANS. 

I. THE GODS WHOM THEY WORSHIPPED. 

Thicsb were very numerous, and divided into l)ii mnjotvm ^nen- 
tmm, and Minofrnm fffntiuvi^ in allusion u> the diiision of setto- 
The on majorvm okntium were the great celestial deiHes, 
and those trailed nit sKLEt^Ti. The great celestial deities were 
tueivo in imiwbev.** 

1. .lupiTER,^^ the king of gods and men; the son of Saturn 
and Rheu or 0}ts, tlie goddess of-the earth; born and educated 
in llie island of ( rete; supposed to h.avo dethroned his father, 
and to have divided liis kingdom with his brothers; so that he 
liimself obtained the air and earth, Neptune the sea, and J’luto 
(lie ini'ernal regions: usually represented os sitting cm an ivory 
tiinme, holding a sceptre in his left hand, and a thunderbolt 
in his right, w ith uii eagle; and Hebe the daughter of Juno, 
and goddess of youth, or the boy, Cianytnedes, the son of True, 
Ins <*up-hearor,** attending on him; calle<l jufiter fkrktrics,*” 
KM7-JUS,*'' si A’roR, cvriTOLisus, and to:<ans, which two were dif¬ 
ferent, and had didei’eiit temples TARPBiua, nvTiAms, muari- 
TER,'* oPTt.Mus MAXIMUS, ourMPicus, suMMUS, &c. SubJovefriffuio. 
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tt!c& # 0 >, under the cuhi air; dexiro Jom^ by the favour of Ju{>i« 
ter; ineokuni Jove^ i. eb capUdio, dfi Ju^ar cokhdwr} 

% Juno, tite vrife and sister of Jupiter, queen of the g^ods, the 
g'oddess of marriage -and of child-birth; cmled juno ttsauiA vel 
regia: pbonuba. ** natrona, lucina,** wonbta,* because, when an 
earthquake happened, a voice ^vas uttered from her temple, ad- 
visinff the Romans to make expiation by sacridciiig a pregnant 
BOW, represented in a lon^ robe ^ and magnificent dress; 
BOiitetiines sitting oar standing in a light car, drawn by peacocks, 
attended by the aurb, or air nymphs^ as by ibis, tlie goddess of 
the rainbow. Junone secunda^ by the favour 

3. Mibeava or pAt.i.AS, the goddess of wisdom ; hence said to 
have sprung'* from the brain of Jupiter by the stroke of Vul¬ 
can ; also of war and of arms; said to be tlie inventress of spin¬ 
ning and weaving,** of the oitre, and of warlike chariots; called 

I. Armipolens, Tritonia virgo, because she was first seen near tlie 
lake Tritonis in Africa; Attica vel Oeoropin, because she was 
chiefly worshipped at Athens;—represented as an armed virgin, 
beautiful, but stern and dark coloured, witli azure or ^y- 
coloured eyes,*** sinning like the eyes of a cat or an owl,*' 
having a helmet on her head, and a plume nodding foritudably 
in the air; holding in her right hand a siiear, and in her left a 
shield, covered with the skin of the goat Amalthea, by which 
she* was nursed (hence called ^oii), given her by Jupiter, whose 
shield had the same uame, in the luiddie of which was the head 
of the (iorgon Medusa, a monster witlt snaky luiir, which 
turned every one who looked at it into stoiie.*^ 

Ihcre was a statue of Miaerva,*** supposed to have fallen fi*om 
heaven, which was religiously kept iu her temple by the Tro>- 
jans, and stolen from tlience by Ulysses and Diomedes. Tdc~ 
rare cola vitam tenuique Minervaf i> e. lanijicio nouqnaestuoso, to 
earn a living by spinning and weaving, which bring small profit; 
invita Minerva^ i. e, ativermnie et repugnante ncUura^ against 
nature or natural genius; agere aliquiUpingui Mnuirna, simply, 
bluntly, without art; abnornm ^apiene^ crassague Minerva^ a 
philosopher without rules, and of strong rough common sense ; 
sm Miiwrvam, sc. docety a preverb against a |>crson who pretends 
to t^h those who are wiser than himself, or to teach a thing of 
which he himself is ignorant. Pallaa is also put for oil,*^ be¬ 
cause she is said flrst to have taught the use of it. 

4. Vesta, the goddess of fire. Two of this name are men- 
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tjoned by tbe poets; one the mother, and tiie otheribe daimhier 
of Saturn, who are often <M>nfottndod. Jlut the latter ohiedy 
was worshipped at Home. In her sanctuary was supposed to tm 
preserved the Palladium of Tis>y/ and a iue kept conlint^V 
burning by a namber of vii^ns, called the Vestal virgins; 
brought by jl^'neas from Troy;* hence hie locus est 
VAhhhtix servat et iqnkm,* near which was the palace of Numo.^ 

5. Cerks, thd goddeas of corn and husbandry, the sister of 
Jupiter; vrorshipped dhiefiy at Kleusis in (irewa^, and In Sicily: . 
her sacred rites were kept very secjret.-^Slie is represented with 
her head crou ned with the e^irs of t^rii or poppies, and her 
robes falling down to her feet, inddiiig a iotHsb in her Itand. 
8ho is said to have wandered over the whole eartii with a torch . 
in her hand, which she lighted at mount ^tna,^ in quest of her 
daughter Proserpina, who was carried off by Pluto, Pairms, 
the god of riches, is supposed to be the son of ('eres. 

Ceres is called Legifera, the lawgiver, because laws were the 
effetit of husbandry, and Ar<»na, because her sacred rites were 
celebrfited with great sctTecy,** and with torches; ^ particularly 
at Kleusis in Attica,® from which, by tl»e voice of a herald, tlie 
wicked were excluded; and even Mere, while in tireecje, dared 
not to profane thent. Whoever entered without being initiated, 
althougii ignorant of this prohibition, t^as put to deaw.® Those 
' initiated were called myst.i ,"' whence my-sieriawa. A pregnant 
sow was sacrificed to Ores, because that animal was hurtful to 
the txirn-delds.*^ And a fox was burnt to death at her aicied 
rites, with lortdies tied round It; because a ibx wrapt round 
\\ ith stulible and hay set on tire, being let go by a boy, oii<^ 
burnt the growing (X>rn of tile people of (Jarseoli, a town of tiio 
Akjui, as tile foxes of Samson did Uie standing com of tlio 
l^hilistines,^ 

(Jiines is often pnt for com or bread ; as sine Cerere et Baecho 
fnget ytnm^ without bread and wine love grows cold.^* 

(i. Nrptufb,^'* (he god of the sea, and brother of Jupiter; 
represented with a trident in his right liand, and a dolphin in 
his left; one of hb teet resting on p:irl of a siiip; his aspect 
majestic and serene: sometimes in a chariot drawn by sea* 
horses, with a triton on each side; called acaA.t!8 ; beciause wor- 
shijtped at ACgea, a town in the island of Eubcea.^*’ Utorque 
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Hepitwmn, the mare mperum and inftrram^ on both aides c«f Italy« 
or, Neptune who ]>resides m&v both salt and fresh watei\* , 
’ Neptuma arm vel regna, the sea. Nt'ptunim duiCf Sex. Pompeius, 
who, froiu his power at sea, called himself the son of Neptune, 
Neptunia Perguma vel Troja, because its walls were said to 
Itave been built by Neptune and Apollo,^ at the request of 
Laomedon, the father of Priam, who defrauded them of &eir 
, promised hire/^ that is, he applied to that pur|fose the money 
which he had vowe<l to their service. On whidi account Neptune 
was ever after hostile to the Trojans, and also to the Romans. 
Apollo was afterwards reconciled ,by {iroper atonement; bein^ 
al^ odcnded at tlie Greeks for their treatment of Chryseis, tlie 
daug-hter of his priest Ohryses, whom Agfamefnnon made W 
ca|jtive. The wife of Neptune was Arnphitrite, sometimes put 
for the sea."* Besides Neptune, there were other sea cods and 
g^oddcsses; Oceanus, and his wife Tethys; Kerens, and his wifh 
Doris, the Nereides, I'lietis, Doto, Galatea,•&€!. Triton, Proteus, 

• Porbumnus, the son of Matuta or Aurora and (ilaucus, Ino, 
Palemoii, &c. 

7. Vkhus, the goddess of love and beauty, said to have l>een 
produced from the foam of the sea, near the island Cythera; 
heiK^ called ("ytherea, Marina, .mid by the direeks AcpaoS. rfj, 
ab ftpuma j according to other#, the d/iughter of Jupiter 

and the nymph Dione; hence allied Dionam mater, by her son 
>4*a)ea8, and Julius Cxesar Dioiutus ; as l>tiing descended frma 
lulus, the son of dineas. Dionmo sub antra, under tlie cave of 
Venus,—the wife of Vulc^in, but unfaithful to him; ® worshipped 
cliielly at i\i>phos, Amnihus, >unlis,aiid Idalia v. >ium in t'ypriLs; 
at Pryx in Sicily, and at Cnidus in Carta; hence cnllcd 
Cypns, -iilis, Dea Paphia; Amatliusia Venus; Venus Idalia, 
anil euycina; Regina Cnidia: Venus Cnidia,® A/zna, decern, 
mircff, formosa, &c. also i'loadna or Cluacina, from elaere, 
nnciBiitiy the same with hicre or purgnrr, because her teiupiu 
was built in that place, where the Romans and Sabines, after 
laying aside their anas, and concluding an agreement, purified 
themselves. Also supposed to be the same with TJliitina, the 
goddess of funerals, whom some make the same with Proserpine, 
—often put for love, or the indulgence of it: danmosa f 'enus, 
pernicious venery. 6V;ra juvennm Vcmis, eaqae inexhamta 
pidjeflas, the youths partake late of the pleasures of love, and 
hence puss the age of pulierty unexhausted; for a mistress; 
for beauty, comeliness, or griwe, TaltUtB piet/f> VenuR, vel 
Venuulm, quam (Irdpci )cxprx vacant ,* diemdt reiHorcR, the 
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ffraoe$; Venerem /talere, CScero says tUore were more thaw oue 
Venus.* 

The tree most acceptable to Venus was the myrtle, hence she 
was called mtryea, and by corruption kurcia, and the month 
most agreeable to her was April, because it produced flowens; * 
hence •called mefis/s veneris, on the 0st day of which the 
matrons, crowned,with myrtle, used to bathe tlieinselres in the 
Tybcr, near the temple of fortuna viamts, to whom they offered 
frankincense, that sue would cpnceal their defects hrom thehr 
husbands.^ 

The attendants of Venus W'eH her son cuprn; or rcdher the 
Cupids, for tfiere,were many of Uiem; but two inosUremarkable, 
one* liros, who caused Jove, and the other, Anteros, who madt^ 
it cease, or uroduc^ mutual love ; i>ainted with wings, a quiver, 
b(m, and aarts: the three graces, (Graiim vel ChafUas), 
Aglaia or Pasitliea, Jlialia, and Kuphrosyite, represeute«l 
generally naked, with their hands joined together; and nymphs 
dancing with the ijtraces, and Venus at their head.^ 

8. VuLUANus vel Mufciber, the god of lire* and of smiths; the 
son of Jupiter and Juno, and husband of Venus; represented as 
a lame blacksmith, jiardened from the forge, with a fiery red 
face whilsi at work, and tfrea and heated after it. He is 
generally the sui)ject of pity or ridicule t*o tlte other gtkls, as a 
cuclcold ajid Jaiu<\ Vulcan is .>aid to hare had his work-shop‘s 
cineffy in Leiuuea, and In the JKOlian or Lipari islands near 
b'icfly, or in a cure of mount Altna. His workmen were the 
Cyclopes, giants with one eye in their forehead, who were 
U'<)Ua)iy employed in making the thunderboUs of Jupiter.*^ 
Hence Vulcan is represented in spring as eagerly lighting up 
the fires in thoir toilsome or strong smelling work-shops,^ to 
provide plenty of thunderbolts for Jupher to throw in summer, 
called amdug^ greedy, as Virgil calls tf/nix^ from its 

devouring all things; soiuetimes put tor hre; called luirng^ 
lr<»m its <;oh>ur:, iVoni lukum v. lutum, woad, tlie same with 
(jiuiktum ^vhich tlj es yellow'or rather from liUum, clay, hditts^ 
dirty, Cicero also mentions more than one Vulcan,*“ as indeed 
be does in speaking of must of the gods. 

h. -Mars or Macors^ the god of war and son of Juno; wor- 
fiiiipped by the Thracians, (lette, and Scythians, and especially 
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by tbe R^^inaiis, ns the fattier of Romulns, their foontrler, called 
Gradivus,' painted with a fierce aspect, riding in a chariot, or 
on Iioraeback, with a helmet and a spear. Mors, when peace< 
able, was called Qinaiscs.* Bellona, tlie goddess of wai*, w as 
the wife or sister of ^rs. 

Around shield* is said to have fallen from lionven'in the 
reign of Numa, supposed to be the shield of Mars; which was 
kept with great care in his sanctuary, as a symbol of the perpe* 
fiiity of the empire, by the priests of Mars; who were chilled 
8AUI; and that it might not be stolen, eleven others were made 
^uile like it* 

'riie animals sacred to Mars were the horse, wolf, and the 
wood-pecker.* Mars is often, by a metonymy, put fur war or 
the fortune of war; thus, /ryao, vario, ancipiie^ inci'fio Marie 
pitgnatum esf, with equal, various, doubtful success; Mars com- 
inawts,the uncertain events of war; ocWwrfcrc Marieni canfu, to 
kindle the rage of war by martial sounds; i. e. ptiffnam vel 
milites ad pvgnam tubq ; coUato Marie et eminm pugnarCy to 
«5ontend in close battle, and from a distance; inmdmt Martem 
rlppeis, they rush to the combat with shields, e. pugnam im- 
unt; nostro Marie aliquid perag§fe, by otirown strength, without 
assistance; verccundm crat, eguitem suo aUmotpK Marie png- 
narcy on horse1>;w;k and on foot; t>nhre Marie forettsi, to bo*a 
good pleader; dwere dijficile est^ quid Marst tuns rge.rtt iilky i. e. 
btUica tririnSy valour or courage ; nostra Marie^ fciy our army or 
soldiers; nitcro Martf^ in a second battle; Mars tuus, your 
manner of fighting; incursu gernini Martis, by land and sea,® 

10. Mkrcuriiis, the son of dupiter and Maia, the daughter of 
Allas; Uie messenger of ,Jupitt‘r and of the gods; the god of 
el<«queiice; the patron of merchants and of gain, whence his 
name (according to others, quasi Medicurrius, qwo*^/ingdios tn/e/- 
Hats et homines cuiTcbat); the inventor of the lyre and of the 
harp; the protector of |K»ets or men of genius,^ of musiciruis, 
vtresilcrs, &(■:.; the rondmtor of souls or departed ghos's to their 
projmr mansions; also the god of ingenuity and of thieves, 
♦yilled Cylleaius vel ('yllcuia proles, from (/yllenn, a mountain 
in Arcadia on whtcli ho was born ; and 1 egeieus, from Tegea, a 
cit^ near it 

J’he distinguishing attributes of Meisnity are his {>etasus, or 
winged cap; the talaria, or winged saiuliils for his feet; and 
a cadiiceus, or wand* with two serpents about it, in his hand; 
sometimes as the god of merclianls he bears a purse,® 

Images of Mercury^* used to be ercr*ted where several roads 
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met,' to point out tlie way ; on sepulohres, in the pordbes of 
temples and houses, kii. Ex qwvis ligtio wm fit M&rcufimf 
every one cannot become a scliomr. 

11. Apollo, the son of Jupiter audl Latona, hom in the island 
Delos; the ffod of poetry, music, medicine, augury, and archery, 
called also rhmbus and Sol. He had oiicles in many places, 
the chief one at Delphi in Phocis; called by various names from 
the places where he was w<»rshipped, Oynthius, from Cynthus, a 
mountain in Delos; Patareus, or 'leus, from Patara, a city ia 
Lyfia; liatous, son of l^atoim; Thymbraaos, Giynaeus, &c.; also 
Py thius, from having slain the serpent Python.® 

Apollo isS usually represented as a beautiful beardless young 
man, ivith long hair (hence called intomus et crinitus)^^ holding 
a bow and arrows in his right hand, and in his left hand a lyre 
or hai'p. He is (orowned with laurel, whieli was sacred to him, 
as were the hawk and raven among the birds. 

'ilie «>on of Apollo was MsctnLAPius, the god of ph 3 rsic, w'or- 
shipped formerly at Kpidaurus in Argolis, under tl» form of a 
serpent, or leaning on a staff, round which a serpent was en* 
twined ;—^represented as an old man, with a long beard, dressed 
in a loose robe, with a staff in his hand. 

(’oiinectcd with Apollo and Minerva were the nine muses ; 
said to be the dnughters of Jupiter and Mnemosyne or memory; 
Calljfipe, the muse of heroic poetry; riio, of history; Melpo¬ 
mene, of tragedy ; Thalia, of comedy and pastorals; Erato, of 
love songs and hymns; Euterpe, of playing on the flute; Terj^* 
bichore, of tlie harp; Polyhymnia, of gesture and delivery, also 
oi‘ tl>e three-stringed instrument called barbitos, vel -on; and 
Urania, of astrtmomy.* 

'I'he muses frequented the mountains Parnassus, Helicon, 
Pierus, &c., the t'ountains G'lstalius, Aganippe, or Hippocrene, 
whence they had various names, Heliconides, Parnassides, 
Picridos, Castali<ies, Thespiades, Pimpliades, &c. 

18, Diana, tlie sister of Apollo, goddess of tlie woods and of 
hunting; called Diana on earUi, Luna in heaven, and Uecato in 
hell; hence tcrgaAtna, diva trifw'nm, tria virginu ora Vitmcp.; 
also Lucina, llirUya, ct (tenifalis seu (ienetyllis, because she 
assisted women in child-birth ; Noctiluca, and &iderum regma^ 
'I'rivia, from her statues standing where three ways met. 

Di.'ina is represented as a tall, lieautiful virgin, with a quiver 
on her shoulder, and a Javelin or a bow in her right hand, 
chasing deer or other animals. 

These twelve deities were called consentes, and are 
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ociin]»nehende<l in ihese two irersefl of JSnoias, m quoted by A|ki* 
ieius, de lieo SoctatU: 

Juno, V«sta, Minortra, Ceres, DInna, Venus Mam, 

Menturius, Joti’, Neptunua, Vulrunus, Apollo. 

On ancient inscriptions they are thus marked j. o. wr. i. e. 
Jovi Optimo maxima^ cktkrisq. dis co^isimTiBus. They were iiisn 
called nil maoni, and coa^KSTHS, or itofiiLKs, and are represented 
os ot'A^upytng^ a diflPerent piirt of heaven from the inferior fods, 
who arc called i^kbs.^ 

THES on SELKCTI e ERE BtOHT IN NUMBER. 

1. Saturnus, the got! of time ; the sou of Coalas or Uraims, 
and 'I'erra or Vesta. TiUii his brother resigned the kingdom 
to him on this condition, that he should rear no male offspring. 
On w'hi(',h account he is feigned by the poets to have devoured 
his sons as soon as they were horn. Itut Kbea found means to 
deceive him, and bring up by stealth Jupiter and his two 
brothers. 

Saturn, being dethroned by his son Jupiter, dcd into Italy, 
and gave name to liatium, from his larking ihere.^ He was 
kindly received by Janus, king of that country. I’ndcr Saturn 
is supposed to have been the golden ag<4, when the earth pro¬ 
duced food in abundance spontaneously, when all things were 
in common, and when tltero was an intercourse between the 
gods and men upon earih ; wditch ceased in the brawen and iron 
ages, when even tlie virgin Astrea, or goddess of justMN» hoi'self, 
who remained on earth longer than the other gods, at last, pro¬ 
voked by the wickedness of men, left it. llio only goddess 
then left w'as Hope.^ 8aturn is paiiiie<l os a decrepit otil man, 
with a scythe in his hand, or a serpent biting off its own hail. 

2. Manus, the god of il>e year, who presided over the gates of 
heaven, and also over f>eare and war. He is painted ivith two 
faces.^ His temple was open in lime of war, and shut in time ot 

K eace. A street in Koine, C/ontiguous to the forum, where 
ankers lived, was calli*d by his name, thus Janm simmms oh 
rV/eo, the street Janus from top lo Imtiom; nudim^ the middle 
part of it.® Thoroughfares^ from him were called Jani, and tlie 
gates at the entrance of private houses, Janiite ; thus, ikxtro 
jano portm CAaMENTALis, through the right hand postern of the 
Carmen tal gate.’ 

3. Khba, the wife of Saturn ; called also Hps, t'yhele, 3!agna 
Mater, Mater Deonini, IhTccynthin, Id.Ta, and IJindymenc, 
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from iHree monntains in Phrjfgis. She irns painted as a fa 0 tiro% 
crowned with towers,‘ silting in a chariot drawn by lletls.* 

Cybele, or a sacred stone, calird by the infaabitatits tlie tno» 
ther of tl»e gods, was brought from Peisinus in Fhrygia to 
Itoine, in the time of the second Punic war.^ 

4. PtOTO, the brother of dupiter, and king of the infernal 

redone; called also <>rcus, Jupiter €t The 

wife of Pluto was prosurpina, the daughter of Ceres, whom ho 
carried off, as she was gathering flowers iit the plains of Enna, 
in Sicily; called Juno infirtm or 6Vy^ia, often Confounded with 
fiecRte and Lun% or Diana; supposi^ to preside over sorceries 
or incantations/ 

There .were many other infernal deities, of whom the chief 
were the patiw or Destinies/ the dauglders of Jupiter and 
Themis, or of lirebus and Nox, three in numl^r; Clolho, 
iiQchcsis, and Atropus, suppo-fcd to determine the life of men by 
spinning. Clotho held the distaff, Ijachesis spun, and Atn>|ms 
cut the thread: when there w'as nothing on the distaff to spin, 
it was attended with tlie same effect Sometimes they are ail 
represented as employed in breaking the threads/ The ruaiKs/ 
also three iti number, Alecto, Tisiphone, and Hjcga^ra; repre* 
sented with wings and snakes tw'istod in iiieir hair: boidiug in 
their hamis a torch, and a whip to tormcht the wltdeed ; mors 
vel Uithumt death; sojumrs, sleep, &c. 'I’lic punishments of 
the infernal regions were sometiuies represented in pictures, 
to deter wen from crimes.® 

5. Bacchus, the god of wine, tl>e son of Jupiter and Seniele; 
called also Idber or Lymus, because wine frees the minds of 
men from cai’c; detuoribed as the conqueror of India; repre¬ 
sented always young, crowned with vine or iTy leaves, sometinies 
with horns; howjS called corniorb,® holding in his hand a thyr- 
At(S, or spear bound with ivy: his diariot was drawn by tigers, 
lions, or lynxes, attended by Silentis, his nurse and preceptor, 
bacclianals/® and satyrs. 'I’he saert^ rites of Bacclitis w'ere 
ixfkbrated every tiiird year’® in tlie night-time, chiefly on 
Cititaeron, and fsmenus in Bmotia on Isuiarus, Rhodope, aud 
Edon in Thrace, 

l*RiApuB, the god of gardens, was tlie son of Bacchus and 
Venus.*’ 

<>. Sol, the sun, the same with Apollo; hut sometimes also 
distinguished, and then supposed to be the son of Hyperion, one 
of the Titans or giants produced by tlie earth; who is also put 
for the sun. Sol was painted in a juvenile form, having his 
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Itead surrouiid«d witli rays, and riding in a chiuriot drawn by 
four horses, attended by the Hor£B or four seasons: Ver, the 
snriiijr; Jli^tas, the summer; Autumnus, tlie autumn; and 
Hieiiis, the winter.^ 'I'he sun was worshipped chiefly by the 
Persians under the name of Mithras. 

7. Ote moon, as one of the Dii Sclecti^ was Ute daughter 
of Hyperion and sister of 8oi. Her chariot was drawn only by 
two horses. 

8. CiBKius, the dmnm or tutelary god, who was supposed to 
take care of every one from bis birth durjn|;r the whole of life. 
Places and cities, as well as men, had their particular Genii. 
It was generally believed that every person bad two genii, 
the oive good, and the other bad. JJefraudare genium stmn^ 
to piucii one^s appetite ; indulgere genio^ to indulge it^ 

Nearly allied to the genii were the larks and pknatks, house* 
iiold'gods, who presided over families. 

The Lures of the Homans appear to have been the manes of 
their ancestors.^ Small waxen images of them, clothed with a 
skill of a dog, were placed round the health in the hall.^ Ihi 
festivals tliey were crowned with garlands, and sa«*.rifices were 
oflered to thenu^ There were not only I^ires dmm.stici et 
familiures, but also couipitales et viales, viititwes et murmi, &c. 

I'he Penatts^ were worshipped in the innermost |wirt of the 
house, which was called ptftuiralxai also impluvium^ or c</ni- 
pluvium. There were likewise Penates^ worshippeil in 

the capitol, under whose protection the city and temples w ere. 
I'hese A'neas brought with him ^froiii I'roy. Hence patni 
l*cnateSf fannUaresqm,'^ 

8oine have thought tlte Lares and Penates the same; and 
they seem sometimes to be confounded. They were, liowever, 
diflereiit® The Penates were of divine origin ; the Lares, ot 
human. Certain persons were admitted to the worship of the 
Lares, who were not to that of tlie Penates. Tlie Penates were 
worshipped only in the innermost part of the house, the Lares 
also in tne public roads, in ilie camp, and on sea. 

har is often put for a house or dwelling: aplo atm larc 
fundus^ a farm with a suitable dwelling, Penates: thus, 
n<fstris sta:cede Peaatibus hoapeSf^^ come under our roof as our 
guest 

oil MINORUM OKNTtUM, OR INFSKIOR DEITIKS. 

These were of various kinds ; 
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I. Dii LN»i<3RTRs, or hidroes, ranked aiticing th« g^ods m no* 
count of thoiv virtue and nierils; of whom the chief were,— 

IIkrcules, the son.of Jupiter, and Aimuena wife of Amphi¬ 
tryon, kinjsf of Thebes; famous for his twelve labours, and 
other exploits: •iqueezing two seirpents to death in his cradle,'^ 
killing the lion in the NemnBau weod, the hydra of the lake 
l^rna, the boar of h^ymanthus, the braaen-footed stag on 
mount Menalus, the Imrpies in the lake of ii^tytnphalus, Dio- 
niedes, and his horses, who were fed on human desh, the wild 
bull in the island of Crete, cleansing the stables of Augeas, 
subduing tbe Amazons and Centaurs, dragging the dog Cer¬ 
berus from hell, carrying off the oxen of the tlmje-btniied 
freryon from Spain, fixing pillars in the fretwh Gadiianumy or 
straits of Gibraltar, bringing away tlie golden app)^ of the 
Hesperides, and killing the <!ragon which guarded them, slay¬ 
ing the giant Anteeus, and the monstrous thief Cacus, &c. 

llercules was called Alcides, from AIcjbus, the father of Ant 
phitryon; and Tirynthius, from Tir^'ns, the town where he was 
born ; (JEtaeus, from mount CEte, wnere he died. Heiug con¬ 
sumed by a poisoned iDbe, sent him by bis wife Dejanirn in a 
fit of iealousy, wfiioh he could not pull off, he laid himself on a 
funeral pile, and ordered it to be set on fire. Hercules is re¬ 
presented of prodigious strength, holding a dub in his right 
ii.\nd, and clothod in the skin of the iSemiean lion. Men used 
to swear by Hercules in their nsseyerntions t Hercie^ Meherck^ 
vel ~€s; so under the title of nirs rinnis, i. e. Detm fidei, the 
god of faith or honour; thua^ per Ditmi F^dittm, me Dim 
se.juvtL^ Hercules was supposed to preside too over treasures ; 
hence divee amico Hercuhj being made rich by propitious Henni- 
les; di'xtro Htreub'^ by the favour of llerculea.^ Hence those who 
obtained great riches consecrated * the tenth part to Hercules.* 

(Jastor and PoLj.tx, sons of Jupiter and l..eda, (he wife of 
"J yndarus, king \>f ISpsirta, brothers of Helena and Clytemuestra, 
s.'iid to have been produced from two eggs; from one of which 
cjinie Pollux and Helena, and from the other, Castor and 
(dyi^unnestra. Put Horace niakesCastor and Pollux to spring 
Iroin the same egg. He, however, also calls them kratkks 
Hei.Rs.v., the geils of mariners, because their constellation was 
much observed at sea : called TyndaridiR, Gemini, &c. Castor 
was remarkable for riding, and Pollux for boxing; represented 
as riding on white horses, with a star over the head of each, 
and covered with a cap; hence c.alled fratrrs pilrati. There 
was a temple at Home dedicated to both jointly, but called the 
temple only of ( 'astor.^ 
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hOMJikii ^UTigurnm. 

JEneAs, called Jtt(>iter liiil1ffe«; and Rnmulns, after 

bein^ ranked among Uie either from quiris a apear, or 
Oures, a city of the i;*abines.‘ 

The iiotiian emperoi^ also after their death were ranked 
among the gods. 

3, There were certain gods called sbmokics ; ® as, 

Tak, the god of sheplierds, the inventor of the flute; said to 
he the son of Mercury and Penelope, worshipped chiefly in 
Arcadia; hence oilled Arcadmt^ and Memodim^ vel -fates, et 
from two mountains there; Teq€(mti, from a city, &c. 
called by the Romans Jmms j —^represented witli horns and 
goaPs feet. Pan was supposed to be the author of sodden frights 
or causeless alarms; from him called Panici terrores.^ 

Paiwus and i^Tx.VA»us, supposed to be the same with Pan, 
The wife or daughter of Fauuus was Fauna or Fatua, railed also 
Marica and eon a mca.* 

T’here were several rural deities called rAtrjsi, who were be¬ 
lieved to occasion the nightmare.’ 

Vertomnus, wlm presided over the tdinnge of seasons and 
merchandise;—supjKised to transform himself into ditferent 
simps. Hence Vcrtm/mis mtns iniqtds^ an inconstant man.*' 

Pomona, the goddess of gardens and fruits; the vvife of 
Vertumnus.’ 

bcoRA, the goddess of flowers; called Chloris by the Greeks.® 

TBaniNus, tlie god of boundaries; whtne temple w'as always 
open at the top,** And when, before the building <»f the capiiol, 
aii the temples of the other gods were unhalkmed^*** tl alone 
could not,** which was reckoned an omen of tlw perpetuity of 
Uie empire. 

Paces, a god or goddess who presided over flocks and herds 
usually feminine,juat/oria faies.** 

IItiuen vel HTMEff.iics, the god of marriage. 

Lavebna, the goddm of thieves.*** 

V ACtJNA, v^ho presided over vaciition, or respite from business.*’ 

Avbrruncus, tlie god who averted mischieia.*'* There were 
several of these. 

Fascinus, who prevented fascination or enchanteteni. 

Hositfus, the god, and auBtuo, or aojiiuo, the gialdess who 
prtiserved corn from blight.*® Ovid mentions only the goddess 
aoBtao.*^, 
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thd goddess of liad smolls.^ CLOAcmA, of Iht ifloeemf, 
or oominoxi $ewers. 

TJnder the Semones were comprehended the Tsruvm* female 
deities, who presided over all parts of the earth: over moun¬ 
tains, Oreades; woods, Dryades, Hamadryades, Napaeie; rivers 
and fountains, Nft'iades vel Nai&des; the sea. Nereides, Oeeani- 
tides, dcG.>^Each river was supposed to have a particular deity, 
who presided over it; as Tiberinus over the Tiber;* Eridanus 
over the Po; taurino vuUu, with the countenance of a bull, 
and horns; as all rivers were represented.* I'he sources of 
rivers were paiticularly sacred to some divinity, and cultivated 
with religious ceremonies. Temples were erected; as to 
(^litumims, to Ilisstis; * small pieces of money wore Uirbwn into 
them, to render the presiding deities propitious; and no person 
was allowed to swim near the head of tlie spring, because the 
touch <if a naked body was supposed to pollute the consecrated 
w aters.^ Thus no boat was allowed to be on the lacm Vadimonfs, 
in which were several floating islands. 8acrifli:es were also 
nflfcred to fountains ; as by Horace to tliat of Bandusia, whence 
the rivulet Higentia probably flowed.^ 

lender the semones were mso included the judges in the in¬ 
fernal regions, Minos, J)acu8, and llhndaiuantbus; charon, the 
ferryman of heli,‘' who conducted the sttuls of the dead in a 
boat over the rivers fc'tyx and Acheron, and exacted from 
ca«:h bis p^rtorium or freiglit,^ wliich he gave an account of to 
Pluto; hence called, portitok: the dog cehberi's, a three¬ 
headed monster, who guarded the entrance of helL 
U'he Ibiraans also worshipjied tlte virtues and affections of the 
mind, and the like; as Piety, Faith, Hope, Concord, Fortune, 
Fame, &c., even vicesand diseases; and under tlie emwnvcs 
likewise foreign deities; as Isis, Osiris, Annbis, of the t^^P" 
tians; also the vt'inds and the tempests : Kurus, the east wind; 
Auster or Notus, the south wind: Zephyrns, the west wind; 
Boreas, the north wind; Africus, the south-west; (Jorus, the 
north-west; and .4 culus, tlio god of tlie winds, who was summsed 
to reside in the Lipari islands, hence called Insulce JColife: 
aurjj, the air-nymphs or sylphs, &c. 

’i'he Homans worshipped certain gods that they might do 
them good, and others tliat they might not hurt them; as 
Averruncus and Robigus. There was both a good Jupiter and 
a bad; the former was called pijovis,'^ or Diespiter, and the 
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latter, VEJOvit, wr vedius. But Orid makes Vejovis tiie same 
^ with Suf^Her panm^ or mm mugnus^ 

II. HIKJSTSI SAOaORUM, THE MINlSTEfiS OF SAOKEO 

THINGS. 

The ministers of religion, among Uie Rommis, did not form a 
distinet order fV'om Itm other dtisens.^ They were usually 
rkoseu from tlie most honourable men in tlie states Some of 
them were common to ail the gods others ap}uropriated to a 
particular deityOf the former kind were,, 

1. The poNriiricEs,^ wim were first instituted by Kuma. and 
chosen from autong the patriciajUj were tour in number till Um 
year of the city 454, wiien tour more were created fi'oiu Uto 
plebeians. Some think that originsdly there was cmiy one 
pontifex; as no more are mentioned in Livy, i. ^0; ii» 2. Sylla 
Increased their number to fiReen \ they were divided into 
MAJOREs and minobks. Some suppose tlie seven added by Syiia 
and tlieir successors to have been called minores; and Uie eight 
old ones, and such as were chosen in their room, MAJoaEa. 
Dthers think t!>e mnjores were patricians, aud tlm niiiHu^ pie* 
belans. Whatever be in this, the cause of the distinction cer¬ 
tainly existed befoi'e the time of Sylhu The whole number of 
the pontifices was called collboicm.*' 

The pondhees judged in all causes relating to saci^d things; 
and, in eases wiiere there was no written law, they prescribed 
what regulations they thought proper. Such as rui^lecied tlteir 
mandates, they could line t'UKiording to the magnitude of the 
odence. Dionysius says, that tliey were not subject to the 
[HMver of any one, nor bound to give an account of Utcir imhi* 
duct even to the senate, or people, itut this must be understood 
with some limitations; for we learn from Cicero, that the 
tribunes of tlie cominous miglit oblige tlicni, even against their 
will, to perform certain parts of ttieir ofiice, and an appeal 
might be made from their decree, as from all others, to Uie 
people. It is certain, however, tliat their authority was very 
great. It particularly belonged to titem to see that Um inferior 
priests did their duty. From the diderent parts of their odice, 
the Greeks called them lemofOttcKiikTiOtf hg^<pvh»K£(, 

itmijietsfTeiti mcrorum doctoretf adfmnu^ruiores, amteeieg, ai 
intvrpTLiu.^ 

From the time of Numa, the vacant places in the number of 
pontifices wei'e supplied by the college, till the year 650; when 
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UomiMos, A tribune^ trasifbiTed thut rifht to the peofde. SylLa 
abiwgated ih» law; but it was resfcorea by JUddenu^ a tribaiw.. 
through infiu^iioe of Julius Oassar. Antony again 
the right of election hNom tlie peoj^e to the priests;* tlius Lepidus 
was cliosen pootifex maximus irregularlyr^ Pansa once more 
restored the right of elet^tion to the people. After the battle of 
Actium, penoission waa granted to Augustus to add to all tlie 
fratoruitiee of priests as many ubore Mte i^ual uumber as he 
thought proper; which power the succeeding emperors exer* 
cised, so that the number of priests was thenceforth very un¬ 
certain.^ 

'I’he chief of tiie pontihces was called pontifex maximvs;* 
which naate is hrst mentioned by Livy, iii. 54. Ue'Was taealed 
by the people, wltile the other poniidces were chosen by the col¬ 
lege, ctHitmouly from aiiiong tliose who had borne the first 
afti<^ in the state. 'Ilte hrst plebeian pontifex inaxitutti was T. 
Coritncaiiius.^ 

This was an office of great dignity and power. The pontifex 
maxiinus was supreme judge and arbiter in ail religious matters, 
lie took care that sacred ntes were propmdy (Yerfmrmed; and, for 
that purpose, all the other priests were subje<d. to him. He 
t»}uld hinder any of them from leaving the. city; although in¬ 
vested with consular authority, and tine such os tran^ress^ Ins 
orders, even although they were magistrates.*’ 

How much the amdent liomaris respected religion and its 
ministers we may judge from this; that tliey imjKised a hue on 
'fremelliiis, a tribune of the commons, for having, in a dispute, 
used injurious language to Lepidus the pontifex maxlmus.^ But 
the poiuitices appear, at least in the time of Cicero, to have 
been, iu some respects, subject to the tribunes.^ 

It was particularly iucurubeiit on the pontifex maxiiiius to 
take core of the sacred rites of \ esta. If any of the priestesses 
neglected tlieir duty, he reprimanded or punished Uiem, some¬ 
times by a sentence of the college, capitally.** 

The presence of the pontifex nuixiinus was requi»te in public 
and solemt} religious atus; tni wlieu magistrates vowed games or 
the like, made a prayer, or dedicated a temple, itlso when a 
general devoted Iiin^lf for his army/® to repeal over before 
them the form of words proper to be used," whicli Seneca caUs 
poNTiviCALK CARMBX. It was of importance that he pronounce 
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espet^uUly when priesh» were created that lie might inaujmrate 
Uiein, likewise when edopUons er testameate were made*^ M 
these tlie other pontilv^ alw» attended: hence the Comitin 
were said to be held^ or what was decreed in them to be done, 
apud pmtijices rel pro coUegio pont{fkmn^ in presence of; 
Si^mnia pro pontifice si^ipere, to perform the due sacred rites 
in the presence^ or according^ to the direction, of the pontifex 
maximus. Any thing done in this manner was also said 
ficio ntre jderi. And when the poutifex tuaxinius {wonounced 
any dea'ee of the college in Uieir presence, he was said rao cox.- 
tEQio RESPOHOBaa.^ The decision of the college was soxaetimes 
contrarv to his own opinion. He, however, was hound to ohm 
it. What only ttiree pontihcos determined was held valid. 
But, in (Mirtain ciises, as in dedicating a temple, the approbation 
of tbe senate, or of a majority of Uie tribunes of the commons, 
was re<}uisite.^ I'he people, whose power was supreme in every 
tiling,^ might confer the dedication of a temple on whatever 
person they pleased, and force the ponttfex inaximtis to officiate, 
even against his will; as they did in the case of Flavius. In 
some cases the ftajninea and re£ sacrormn seemed to have 
judged together with the pontihces, and even to have been 
reukc^ed of the same college.’* It was particularly the province 
of the pontifices to judge concerning marriages.'* 

The pontifex maximus and his college had the care of regu¬ 
lating the year, and the public iMilendar, called vssti K4.i.xmt>AaKS, 
because the days of eadi month, from kalends to kalends, or 
from beginning to end, were marked in them through tlie whole 
year, what days were Xai>ii, and what mjasti^ &r-, the know¬ 
ledge of which was coudned to the pontidces and patricians,^ till 
C. Fbvitts divulged theui.^ In the fasti of eacli year were also 
marked the names of the magistrates, particularly of the consuls, 
'flius, enumeratio fastortm, quasi atmjrum; sasti mamorts^ per- 
nianent rem*ds; picti, variegated with dilferent colours; sig^ 
nantes tempora,^ Hence a list of the consuls, engraved on 
marble, in the time of ConstantiiLS, the son of Constantine, as it 
is thought, and found accideutally by some peiaons digging in 
the forum, A. D. 1545, ore called sasti coKstnuAKEs, or tlie 
Capitoiian marbles, beaiuse beautiHed, and placed in the Capi¬ 
tol. by cardinal Alexander Farnese. 

In latter times it became customary to add, on particular 
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aft^ tti^ name of tbe festival^ some romaHtable oe«iir<^ 
reuoOk I’hus, on the Lt^ercatia, it w«6 rnai'kcd * tliiit Antony 
liad odered the cnown to CsesiHr. To have one*^ name thua 
marked^ was reckoned the highest honour (whence^ |>rolmh]y, 
the origin of canonization in the churv^h of Borne); as it was the 
greatest disgrace to have one's name erased from the fastL* 

The books of Ovid, which describe the causes of the Bomait 
fastivid for the whole year, are called vasti.^ Tbe drirt sig f 
them only are extant 

In ancient times, the yonlifex maximus used to draw op a 
short account of the public transactions of every year in a hook,* 
and to expose ibis register in an o(Hm place at his bouse, where 
the people might cotue and read it; ” whidi continued to be 
done to the time of Mucius Scaevrda, who was slain in the mas* 
sacre of Marius and Citina. lliese records were called, in the 
time of Cicero, maximi^ as having been composed by 

tlte pontifex maximus. 

The annals composed by the pontifex before Home was 
taken hy the Gauls, called also commxktab/i, perished most of 
them with the city. After the time of Sylla, the pontihces seem 
to have dropped the custom of compiling annals; but several 
private persons com^iosed historical accounts of the Homan 
affairs ; which from tneir resemblance to the pontifical records 
ill the simpUcity of their narration, ttiey likewise styled aknals; 
ns Cato, Pictor, Piso, Hortonsius, and '1 acitus.^ 

The memoirs* which a person wrote concerning his own 
actions w^ere properly called connEXTAiui, as Julius CVsar 
modestly (XiUed the books he ivrote (oincerning his wars;and 
tvelltus calls Xenophon's book concerning the words and actions 
of Socmtes^^ MetnnrabiUa Socralh* But this name was applied 
to any thing wliich a person wrote or ordered to l>e written as a 
memorandum for himself or others,^ as the heads of a discourse 
which one was to deliver, notrs taken from the discourse or 
hook of another, or any book whatever in which short notes or 
ineiitoriuidums were written: thus, cotnmmtarii rt^gis Namep, 
Setttii TutUij Bum-niSf regutn, CecsariSf Trajani. Hence a ctmf 
mentarm, a clerk or secretary, (’celius, in writing to t'-icero, 
calls the acta publico^ or public legislers of the city, comhksta* 

BIOS BKnuM ORBANABUM.*^ 

In ixirtaiu cases the pontifex maximus and his college had the 
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of life and donth; but thoir sentence niig'Yft be xefCffsed 
by the f»«io|»le.* 

'J'Ue uontlfex niaxinms, although possessed of so great power^ 
is called by Cinci'o privatus, m not being a inagistrate*' But 
some think that the title pontifex iiiaxiivius is here applied to 
8cipio by anticipation, he not having then obtained tl^t olhce, 
AtMiording to Fatortculus, contrary t<» tiie account of Appian, and 
Cicero himself elsewhere calk him simply a private pf^n, 
Livy expressly op^Kises pontifices to primtm,'^ 

*rhe pontifices wore a robe bordered with pwrple,® and a 
woollen cap;* in the form of a cone, w'ith a small rod* wrapt 
round with vvoi>!, and a tuft or tassel on the top of it, called 
APBx, often put ibr the whole cap; thus, imtos trim&e 
apices^ to fear the tiara nodding on the head of an enraged 
Persian monarch; or for a woollen bandage tied round the 
head, whic.li the priests used instead of a cap for the sake of 
cooliiess.** iifulpioius (jalba wm deprived of his office on aixionnt 
of liis cap having fallen^ from his head in the time of a 
sacrifice. Hence apra" is put for the top of any thing; as, 
monlis apes^ the summit of the mountain; or for the highest 
honour or ornament; as, apcjc semetutis est metontmt authority 
is the crown of old age.® 

In ancient times the pontifex maxinms was not permitted to 
leave luly. 'I'he first pontifex uiaximus freed from th.nt re¬ 
striction was P. Licinius Prassus, A. U. filH; so afterwards 
Chesar.* 

'ITie office of pontifex niaximns was for life, on which account 
Augustus never axsuiiied that dignity while Ijepidiui was alive, 
which Tihorius and iSeneca impute to his demein^; but witli 
what justice, we may learn from the manner in which Augustus 
behaved to l^pidus in other respe<'.ts. For, after depriving him 
of his share in the Triumvirate, A. t?. 71H, and confining him 
for a long time to Firceji under custody, he forced him to come 
to Route, against his w ill, A. V. 73fi, and liwfed him with great 
indignity.*" After the death «f Lepidus, A. IJ. 741, Augustus 
a'«umed the office of pontifex maxinuis, which wtus ever after 
held by hi-s successors, and the title even by (31mstiaii mnperon 
till the time of (Hratian, or ratlier of 'i'heodosius; for on one of 
the coins of f*ratlan this title is annexed. When there were 
tw'o or more emperors, Uio informs us that one of them only 
was pontifex nmxiinus; but this ruiu was soon after violated.** 
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Tli» ii{€a»ir«b|F of the ohurch of Home is thouglit to have beeu 
established partly on the model of the poiiti/ex rnaxlams aod 
tlie colleis^ of pontifioes. 

The pontiiices inftxiini abvays resided in a public house/ 
called RsoiA.^ Thus, wlien ^u^ustus bec^ame pontifex maximm, 
he .made public a port of his bouse, and gave the hkoU (which 
Dio calls the bouse of the rese aacrorum) to the vestal vii^iiis^. to 
whose residoDce it was contiguous; whence some suppose it tlie 
same with tlie ret/ia tlie palace of Nuina, to winch Horace 

is supposed to allude under Idle name of moumnmta reffh^ Od. 
i. 2, J5, and Augustus, Suet 7t>; said afterwaidK bi sustain the 
airium of Vesta, called aihium eroium. Dthers suppose it dif¬ 
ferent It appears to have been the same with that rt'^a tneit- 
lioned by Kestus in kquus octoskh, in whidli was the sanctuary 
of Mars ; for wo learn from Dio that tlie arms of Mors, i. e. die 
anciliffr were kept at the house of C'aisar, as being |>ontifex 
maxinius.^ Maorobius says that a rara used to be saoriiicod in It, 
to Jupiter every nunditm or market-day, by the wife of the 
j/lamen diahs,* 

A pontifex maximus was thought to be polluted by touching, 
and even by seeing, a dead body; ns w'ss an augur. 8o Uie 
high priest among the Jews. Kven the statue of Augustus was 
removed from its place, that it might hot tie isolated hy the 
sight of slaughter. But Dio seems to ihink that the pontifex 
maximus was violated only by touching a^dead budy.’^ 

11. Auuures, anciently called auspicks/ whose office it was to 
foretel future eients, chiefly from the flight, chirping, or feeding 
of birds,' and aluo from other appcar.^tnces: a body of priests^ 
of the grujUest authority in tlie Uoman stale, beixiuse nothing 
of iiiiptwtoiice was done respeciiug the public, either at home or 
abroad, in pence nr in war, without cAmsuIttiig tliem/ and 
anciently in nfl'airs of great consequence they \sere equally 
scrupulous in private.^ 

Auuuh is often put for any one who foretold futurity. 8o, 
autfur Ap<Mq^ i. e. qi/e ^wfurio the god of nugury-** 

Auspkx denoted a ]ierson who observed and interpreted omens,** 
pnrtLcuiarly the priest who officiated at marriages. In later 
times, when the custom of (insulting the auspices was in a great 
measure dropped, those employed to wilneas Uie signing of the 
marriage-contract, and to see I hat every thing wsis rightly pcr- 
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{or wed) were called Auemess rnTmAjeun^ cM^erwtee proieetti^ar, 
tmcHiatores^ prormbL Heiic» RUi|»ex i« |^ct for a 

favourer or director; attspex leaia, one who f^atronised a 
law; awpicei oceiitorum ojoernm, mvourers; dm mspicdfus^ 
undw the direction or conduct of; so auspice musOf tlw inueo^ 
ii spiring; Teucro, Teuoer being your leader.^ 

Avotraitm and aubpicium are comiuonly used promiscitously; 
bat they are sometiines distinguished. Auspidum was {o^perly 
Uie foretelling of future eveiits &oia the inspection of turds; 
tmgwriumf from any omen or prodigies whatever; hut eacli of 
tiieae. words is often put for the omen itself. Auouaiuw balotis, 
when tbe augurs were consulted whether it was lawful to aide 
safety fVom uie gods.^ 'Ihe omens were also called ostenfo*, 
portenta, mandra^ pr^iffia*^ The auspices taken before passing 
a river were called PRasuNu,^ from the beaks of birds, as ii is 
thought, or from the points of weapon^^ a kind of auspices 
^ (>e€ufiar to war, both ot whicli liad falJeii into disuse in tlte time 
' of Cicero. 

The Homans derived their knowledge of angury chiefly from 
the Tuscans : and anciently their youth used to be instructed as 
carefully in this art as afterwards they were in the (ireek 
literature. I^r this purpose, by a decree of ihe senate, six of 
the sons of the leading men at Hoitte w^ere sent to each of the 
twelve stales of Etruria to be taught Valerius 31aximus says 
ten.^ It should probably be, in b<»th authors, one to each. 

Before the city of Boiiie was founded, Homulus aud Herons 
are said to have agreed to determine by augury * who should 
give name to the new city, and who should govern it when 
built Homulus chose the J^alatine hill, and Cemus the Aven- 
tine, as places to make their observations.^ Six vultures brH 
appeared os an omen or augury^ to Hemus: and after this 
omen was aiitiounf»ad or formally declared/'* twelve vultures 
appeared to Homulus. Whereupon each was saluted king by 
his own party. Ibe partisans of Hemus claimed the crown to 
him from his having seen the omen flrst; those of Homulus, 
from the number of birds. Through the keenness of ilie con* 
test they came to blows, and in the scuffle Hemus fell. The 
cominoii report is, that Hemus was slain by Romulus for having, 
in derision, lept over his walls.*' 

After Homulus, it became customary that no one should enter 
upon an without consulting the auspices. Hut Dionysius 
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itilbrnis hs tlmt, in his time, this c«»toia was f»b(?cr¥ed *W6WBly 
for fortri*s sake. In the nmrning of the day on wltioh thWe 
elected were to enter on their magistracy, they rose about 
twilight, and repeated certain prayers under the oawh ^r, 
attended by an augnr, who told them that liglitning bad appear¬ 
ed on the lefi, which was esteemed n good omen, although no 
Nindi thing had happened. This verbal declaration, altnoOgh 
lalee, was reckoned sufficient.^ 

TJte aoiftirs are supposed to have been first insUtuted by 
Kotuulns, three in number, one to each tribe, as the hariispices, 
and confirmed by N'uraa. A fourth was added, probably by 
Servius TuUin*i, when he increased tlie number of iiibes, and 
divided the city into four tribes. The augurs were at drst all 
patricians; till A. H, 464, %vhen five plebeians were added. 
Sylla increased their nninber to fifteen, lliey w«a« at finsfc 
chosen, as the other priests, by the t)omitia Curiata, and after¬ 
wards underwent the same changes as the pontitices,* The chief 
of the augurs was called maqtsteh coci-eoii. The augurs en¬ 
joyed this singular privilege, that, of whatever crime Uiey were 
guilty, they could not be deprived of their office; Ivecawse, ns 
1 lulat'ch says, they w’ero intrusted with the secrets of the 
empire. The laws of friendship were apciently observed with 
great care among the augurs^ and no one was admitted inu» 
their number who was known to be inimical to any of the 
college. In delivering their opinions about anything in the 
college, the precedency was always given to age.® 

As the poiitifices prescribed solemn forms and ceremonies, 
so the augurs explained all omens.* They derived t-okens ® of 
futurity chiefly from five sources: from appearances in the 
heavens, as thunder or lighluin^; from the singing or fiight of 
birds; from the eating of chickens; from ijuadrupe^; and 
from uncommon accidents, called dirw v. -a. Ihe buds which 
gave omens by singing,’ wore the raven,® the crow,® the owl,®® 
the cock ; " by flight,*^ w ere the eagle, vulture, 6ic.; by feeding, 
chickens,’* tnucli attended to in war;’* and contempt of their 
intimations was supposed to occasion signal misfortunes; as in 
the case of I*, tiaudius in the fir&t Tunic war, who, when the 
person who had the cliargo of the chickens’® told him that they 
would not eat, which was esteemed a bad omen, ordered them 
to be thrown into ll.e sea, saying, Then let them drink. Aftei 
w hich, engaging the eueniy, he was defeated with the loss of Ins 
fleet.’® Concerning ominous birds, kc. see fcytat. Theb. iii 602, &«. 
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The badges of the augurs^ were, 1. A kind of robe, called 
trabra, striped with purple,* aeeording to Hervius, made ot 
purple and scarlet.* 8o Dionysius, speaJcing of tlte dress of the 
•Salu, describes it as fastened with idasps;* hence dibaphum^ 
cogttare, to desire to be made im augur; dihapho veatir^, to 
make one, 2. A cap of a conical shape, like that of the ponti- 
lices.® 3. A crooked staff, which they carried in their right 
hand, to mark out the quarters of the heavens,^ called litoOs,® 
An augur made his observations on the heavens® u^^ually in 
the dead of the night,*® or about tuilight'* He took his station 
on an elevated place, called abx or templum, ml TABBRNACUtOM, 
which IMutarch crIIs where the view was open on ail 

sides; and, to make it so, buildings were sometimes pulled 
down. Having first offered up sacrifices, and uttered a solemn 
prayer,** he sat down ** with his head c(»vered,** and, acwrding 
to Livy, I fH, with his face turned to the east; st) that the parts 
towards the south were on the right,*® and tliose towards Uie 
north on the left*^ Then he determined with his litum the 
regions of the heavens fV<»iM east to west, and nuirked in his 
mind some obje(-Ls straiglit forward,*® at as great a distance as his 
eyes could reach; within wiiich boundaries he should make his 
obsen’ation.*® This space w,'i8 also called tkmplum,*** Dionysisis 
and Hygintis give Uie satue description with Livy of the posi¬ 
tion of the augur, and of the quarters of the heavens. Hut 
VaiTO makes the augur look towards the south, which he calls 
pars antica ; consequently, tlie purs sinistra was on the east, 
and deoAra on the west: that on the north he calls posiica'^ 
In whatever position ilie augur stood, omens on the left among 
the Komans were roidconed lucky; but sometimes omens on the 
left are called unlucky,** in imitation of the Greeks, among 
whutu augurs stood with their faces to the nor;h : and then the 
east, which was Urn lucky quarter, was on the right.** lleiuxi 
dexier is often put for fdtx vel faustus^ lucky w propitious, 
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favourable, 'fhunder <mi the left was a i^ood otoeii for every 
thioff else but holding* the .Coniitia.^ The croaking' 0l*a reven* 
on ine riglit, and of a crow^ on the left, ivas reckoned foittinate, 
and vice vet&a. In short, the whole art of augury among the 
liomans was involved in uncertainty.^ It seems to nave heeii at 
iirst contrived, and afterwards cultivated, chiefly to imrrease Uie 
influence of the leading men over the multitude. 

"fhe Homans took omens ‘ also trom quadruneds crossing the 
way, or appearing in an unaccustoToed place; ^ fi-oin sneeting,^ 
spilling salt on the table, and other acK^idents of that kind, 
whic/h were called dika, sc. eignA^ or i>irjf. These the augurs 
explained, and taught how they should bo expiatefl \tlien 
they did so, they were said oc?//<mc//^ari.® If the omen was 
good, the phrase was, impetbitum, in.\uuvbatuw Bsr, mid hence 
it was called mtgwium nnjmtTotivum vel opiutum. Many curt* 
0118 instances of Homan superstition, with respect to omens and 
other things, ore enumerated by Pliny, as among the (ireeks by 
Pausonias.^ Catsar, in landing at Adrumetuin In Africa with 
his army, happened to fall on his flice, which was reckoned a 
bad omen; but he, with great presence of miud, iiinted it to 
the coiitr,'iry; for, taking hold of the gtound with his right 
hand, and kissing it, as if he Jiad fallltn on puqmse, he ex« 
claimed, / tahe posttemon of ihee^ O Africa! 

Future events were also prognostii'ated by drawing lotsj^^ 
thus, oracuia sortibus rpgmtis dacimtur, that is, being so adjusted 
that they had all an equal chance of coming out first..^ These lots 
^\cre a kind of dice made of wood, gold, or other matter, with 
certain letters, words, or marks inscribed on them, They were 
thrown commonly into an urii, sometimes flHed with water,^* 
and drawn out by the hand of a boy, or of the person who con* 
suited the oracle, 'i'he priests of the temple explained the 
impoit of them. The lots w ere someliines thrown like minnton 
dice, and the throvvs esteemed favourahie or not, as in playing. 
SoKTKs denotes not only the lots themselves, and the answer 
returned from the explanation of them, thus, Kortejt ipme ei 
cetera, erant ad nortem, i. e. ad responsuiu reddendum, 
Vfitata, distwhmit but also any verbal responses whatp* 

ever of an oracle: thus, onacccoM is put both for the temple, 
and the answer given in it.*^ Tacitus calls by the name of s&rtes 
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the manner $n wbtcli tlie (mermans to form conjectures 
about futurity. They cut tlie branch of a tree into tmall parte 
or slips/ au^ <listingitishin|f tliese slips by certain marks, scat¬ 
tered them at random ^ on a white cloth. Then a priest, if the 
presage ivas made for the public/if in private, the master of a 
tamily, having prayed to the gom, and looking to heaven, took 
up each of the wps three times, and interpreted it according to 
l^ie mark impressed on it Of |a:o|^heti€ lots, those of Frmneste 
were the most famous.^ Livy mentions among unlucky mnens 
the lots of Crnre to have been diminished in their bulk/ and of 
Falerii. Omens of futurity were also taken from names.* 
I'hose who foretold futurity by lots or in any manner uhatever, 
were called soarmBcii, which name Isidoms applies to those 
who, upon opening any book at random, formed conjectnres 
from the moaning of the first line or pas-sage which happened to 
east up : ^ hence, in later writers, we read of the sortbs vmoi- 
LiAK.c, Hinnerica^ &c. vfometiines select verses were written 
on slips of paper/ and, being thrown into an urn, were drawn 
out like common lots; whence of these it was said, sor» excidtt, 
'rhose who foretold future events by observing the stars, wei^ 
called ASVROLOOi, mathematici, oEWitmiiiACi,* from ffentsis, vel 
ffeniturOf the nativity or natal hour of any one, or the star 
which happened to be then rising/^ and which was supposed to 
determine his future fortune: willed also horoscopm ; ** thus 
gemim»f horo.^icope, varo (for varto) producis genio ; 1) natal 
hour, although one and the same, thou producest twins of dit- 
ferent dispositions. Hence a person was said habere impefUto- 
riam getieairn^ to whom an astrologer had foretold at his hiriii 
that he w ould be emperor. Those astrologers were abo luilled 
CHAmv .1 or fiABTI.o^*il, because they came originally from Chal- 
dasa or Jlabylonia, or Mesopotamia, i. e. the country between 
the conflux of the Kuphrntes and Tigris: hence Chatduivig 
7atio>tibuii arudiiitSf skilled in astrology ; BabyUmica doctrina^ 
astrology ; nec. Babgiuniog (mtara immerm^ and do not try 
astrological caicubtions, i. c. do not consult an astrologer,’^ who 
used to have a book,‘^ in which the rising and setting, the con- 
junijtion, and other appcai-ances of the stars were calculated. 
Nome persons were so superstitious, that in the most trivial 
atlaim of life they had recourse to such books/* which Juvenal 
ridicides, vi. 570. An Asiatic astrologer/’' skill^ in astronomy/* 
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WM ofMiijilled by tbo rieb; Tbo poor #{»plt«<{ (o comaii(k& Ibftnitow. 

wbo usually sat in the Circus Maximus, H'hiGfet Is Hiafe* 
tore called by Horace 

Th<m who foretold future events by inter|Mretiag dtmniit 
were called eonjectores; by apparent inapiration, mui&U vel 
divim, voter vel vatieinatorvit ^c. 

Persons disordered in tlieir mind ^ were supposed to poesesa 
the faculty of presaging future events. These were caned by 
various other names; oeariti or Ceriti^ because (Jeres was,sop* 
pofed sometitfios to deprive her worshippers of their remmu;^ 
also tARVATi,* and i.T»irnATici or because the nymphs 

made tliose who saw them mad.^ Isidore mdkes hmpmtiem 
the same witti one seised with the hydrophobia.^ Pav&r 
pfiaticm, a panic fear; mmmi cmri lymphaticit burning in the 
pocket, as eager to get out, or to be spent; mens Ipmp^oeta 
nuiteuticOy iiiloxirated. As hellebore was used in caring iboso 
who were mad, hence eUehorosm, for imams, 'lliose transports 
ed w’illi religious enthusiasm were called fanatici,* from fanum;, 
a Jkrij heciiuse it was consecrated by a set form of words; or 
from FAUKus.^’^ From the inlluence of the moon ou persons 
labouring under cortaiu kinds of insanity, they are called by 
later writers tuSArici, ' 

liAHOSPices,^ called also kxtisficks, who examined the victims 
and their entrails after they were satwiticed, and from thence 
derived omens of futurity; also from the dame, smdke, and 
other cii’cumstauces attending the sacrifice; os if thb victim 
came to the altar vvithout resistance, stood there quietly, fell by 
<)rie stroke, bled freely, &c. These were favourable signs. The 
♦umtrary are enumerated. They also explained prodigies**® 
'J'heir officA) resembled tlwt of the augurs; but they w^re not 
esteemed so honourable: hence, when Julius Csesar admitted^ 
ituKptna, one of them, into tlie senate, Cicero represents it as ati 
indignity to the owler. Their art was called UARCsvicrFA, vel 
haruspicam discij/lmn^ derived from Etruria, where it is said to 
hate been discovered by one Tagus, and wTience horuspicea 
were often setit for to Rome. T hey sometimes (mine from tlie 
Ivast; thus, Arrmnius vel Coma^nus Aartjspex,^* an Armenian 
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lir OoilftinageniAii sootittinyer. Femnles olito |n:iictt»ed tiih art.^ 
Tbe eolle^ of the Aarttspiccs wm iiistitaiod by iioiitulua. (^f 
what number it consisted is uncertain. 1'heir chief was colled 
ouBiMus mmrwsxJ O&to used to say, be was surprised that the 
■ Aaruspices did not langh when they saw one another, tlioir art 
was so ridiculous; aiid yet wonderful instances are recorded.of 
tl^ truth of tlieir predi^^ons.^ 

' 111. OiriNoBCEMviai sam> JaciundiSt who had the Charge of 
the SibylUne books, inspected them, by tlie appointment of the 
senate, in dangerous Junctures, and performed the sacrifices 
which they enjoined. It belonged to them in uartioular to cele¬ 
brate the secular games, ond tlmse of Apollo* They are^^soid 
to have been instituted on the following occauon i— ^ 

A certain woman, called Ainolthma, from a foreign cotuitry, 
is said to hare come to Tarquiiiius Superbus, wishing to sell iiiuc 
books of Sibylline or prophetic-oracles. But upon Tarquin’s 
refusal to give her tlie price whidi she asked, sho went away, 
and burned three of them. Heturning soon after, she sought 
the same price fmr the remaining six. Whereupon, being ridi¬ 
culed by the king as a senseless old woman, she went and 
burned odier throe; and coming back, still demanded the same 
price for the tliree which remained, (ieilius says that the books 
were burned in the king’s presence. 'Tarquin, surprised at the 
strange conduct of the woman, consulted the augurs what to do. 
They, regretting the loss of the books which had been destroy¬ 
ed, advised the king to give die price required. 'Ihc w'Otnan, 
therefore, having delivered the books, and having desired tlicm 
to be carefully kepb disappeared, and was never afieruards 
seen. Fliuy says she burned two books, and only prese^'veil 
one. Tarquin committed die caie of tliese books, relied libri 
giaTL.i.iNi, or VKKscrs/ to two men* of illustrious birtli; one of 
* whom, c^led Atilius, or 'j'uilius.^ he is said to have uuntehed, 
for being unfaithful to his trust, by ordering him to bo sewed 
np alive in a suck,* and thrown into the sea, the puiiidiiueiit 
afterwards inflicted on parricidtis.* In the year 387, ten men 
were appointed for this purpose, five patricians and five plebei¬ 
ans, afterwards fifteen, ns it is thought, by Sylla. Julius Cmsar 
made them sixteen, 'i'hey were created ki the same manner 
as the pontifices. Tlie chief of them was called MAUisvEa Coc- 
Lxaii.“ 

These Sibylline books were supposed to contain the fate of 
the Homan empire; and, thoret'ore, in public ilnnger or cala- 
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mi ; 

luHy^ the k«emrs of tliom wem frcM^itently ord^d by . 

to insoect* them. Tboy wore ko^ in a stone 
fround, in the teinple of Jupiter CopitoUnoa But the 
Seti^ burned in the Marsio war, the Sihyiiine bocdcs wore 4^ 
stroyed together with A. 0. 670. Wbeveopon antbasoadwi* 
were sent er^wltere to collect (he orades of the Sjhyls ; for 
there were otlier pro^etic women hesidee the mote who canm,4o 
Tarqutii; Loctantins, frrasi Vjirro, mentions ten; 

Pliny myn there wore statues of three Sibyls near the rostra In 
ilie forum.* The chief was the ^iibyl of Cumeei^ whom AiineM is 
supposed to have oonsult^.id; called by Virgil Zte^pAobe, from 
her age, longtemf ai^ the Sibyl of Krythvee,dly of 

Ionia/ who used to utter her oracles with such ambtgtdty^ llnat 
Whatever happened, she might seem to have predicted at the 
priestess of ApoUo at Delphi; tlie verses, however, were so 
c<>ntrived, that tlie fimt letters of them joined togemer,made 
some sense ^ hence called AcaosncHis, or iti the plural ocfoi/f* 
(.fiuiesj Christian writers often quote the SihyUine verses in* 
support of Cbri^nity; as Lactantius, i. 6, ik 11, 12, iv. 6; 
but these appear to have been fabricated. 

From the various h'ibyllino verses thus collected, the 
decemviri made out new books; wiiich«AugtiStua (after having 
fmrned all otlier prophetic b<mks/ both Creek and I^tin, 
above 2t>00), deposited iit two gilt casca,^ tinder the base of the 
statue of ApoUo, in the temple of that god on the Paiaiiue bill, 
to which ^'irgil alludes, vi. 69, &c., bavitig first caused the 
priests to write over w'ith their own hands a new copy of thein, 
because tlie former books were fading with age.^* 

The quindecemvjri were exempted from the obligation of 
serving in tlie anuy, and from oilier ofUces in the* city* Their 
priesthood was for hie.’^ I'hey wore properly the poiests oi 
ApoUii; and hence each of them had at nb house a bmaen 
* tripod/^ as being sacs’ed to Apollo, similar to that on which the 
priestess of Delphi sat; which i^rvius makes a three*focded 
sU/oi or table,bat others, a vase, with three feet and at^vering^ 
priiperly called corlma,^'* which fdso signifies a large round cu* 
dron, often put for Uie wbolo tripod, or for the oracle: hence, 
tripodaa scn/ire, to understand the oracles of Apollo. VVlmn 
tripods are said to have been given in a present, vases or cups 
Biippoited on three feet are understood,su<;h as are to be seen 
on ancient coins. 
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ROM A NT ARflOUnmi. 

ejpuf&mtm, who prepaid the mired feasts at 
gataes, {iroeetKdceas, and other solemn occasions. 

It wta emUHaary among the Bomans to d^ee feasts to the 
god^ in order to appease their wroth} espeipialty to Jupiter,* 
Itiring the public gfunea.^ Hiese sacred entertainments became 
so jDttiiierouS} tliot the pontihoes could no longer attend to them; 
on whii'li account this order of priests was instituted} to act as. 
ttieir assistants They were ct*eated A. U. 557, three in 
number,^ and were allowed to wear the togia })r(iH€Zta/M the 
pontittees.^ Their nuniber w‘as increased to seven, is is thought 
hy Sylla.® If any thing had been neglected or wrongly per¬ 
formed in the public games, tlie Epuloiies reported it ^ to 
pontifices; by whose decree the games on that account were 
sometimes celebrated anew. Tiie sacred feasts Were prepared 
with great niagnihcence; hence, canue pontijicum^ vet 
ca/es, 40 t augttraUsa, for sumptuous entertainfnent&^ 

The pontihees, augures, septemviri epulones, and quinde- 
cemviri, were called the four colleges of priests.^ Wlien divine 
honours were detweed to Augustus, after his death, a Hfth col¬ 
lege was added, composed of his priests; hence called coL^RtitcM 
BODAUicM AV(JCsrAX,iijrM. 8 o Fi.Avui<ttJM the priests of 

Titus and Vespasian. Hut the name of coai.EoiCM was applied 
not only to some other fmternities of priests, but to any number 
of men joined in the same othce; as the consuls, prmtors, quaai- 
torg, and tribunes, also to any body of mercluints or mechanics, 
to those who lived in tliie Capitol, even to an assemblage of the 
meanest citiaeng or slaves.’’ 

To each of the colleges of pontifices, augurea, and <]uinde- 
cemviri, Julius Vmsar added one, and to tlie septemviri, three. 
After the battle of Actiuui, a power was grantea to Augustus of 
adding to these colleges as many extraordinary members as he 
thought proper; which power w'os exercised by the sucxweding 
empmror^ so tlmt the nuniber of those colleges was tfaencefortli 
very uncertain. Tliey seem, however, to have retained their 
ancient names; thus, 'J’ac’tus calls himself quhukcemvirali 
aactrdoiio and Pliny ineutioiis a skptkmvir kpclohum.*** 

It was amnenily ordained by law, that tw'o persons of the 
same family*^ should not enjoy the same priesthood.’^ But 
under the emperors this regulation was disregarded. 

The other Iralemities of priests were less (*.onsiderable, 
although composed of persons of distinguished rank. 
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1. PjiATRicgi dMBARVAiEgf twehe iii mtmim'f wk^ uti^ted m 
8&c]rific«3S foi^ the fertility of ttie fproimd/ which ciiilra 
sa<Ta Amiforva/ia, hecauee the victim wa$ cturHed yoand 
fielda.^ Hen<» they were said apro# hstrare. et putgmre^ ahd 
the victim was called bostia anbaiivai.»,^ attended with a crowd 
of country ]»eople havinr their teiuplea bound %vith garlands of 
oak leaves^ dancing and singing the praises of Ceres; to whom 
libations were made of honey dilut^ with milk and wine: 
these sacred rites were performed before they began to reap, 
privately as well as publicly. 

This order of priests is said to have been instituted by 
llomulus, in itonour of his nurse Acca Jjaurentia, who had 
twelve sons, and '^hcn one of them died, llomulus, to oonscdd 
.her, olfered to supply his place, and called himeelf mid 
rest of her sons, fkatrcs arvales. 'fheir olhce w'as for life, 
and continued even in ciaplivity and exile. They wore a o^own 
made of the ears of corn/ and a while woollen wrealti around 
their temples.® 

Inkulac erant filamenta lanea^ quibus mcerdoie^t el hmtWt 
tcnmlaqne velabanfrtrJ 'I'he infuldG were broad woollen bandages 
tieif with ribands,^ used not only by priests to cover their heads^ 
but also by suppliants.^ . 

3. CcRioNKs, the priests who performed tlw public saisred 
rites in eafh cur^a, thirty in numi>er.‘® Heralds who notiiied 
the orders of the wince or people at the spectacles were also 
called cuRiosBs. I'lautus calls a lean lamb eufw, i. e. gui ctera 
mucctf which is lean w'ilh care.'* 

3, Fecules, vel Fttiaies^ sa«xed persons employed in declaiv 
ing war anti making peace,*^ The fecialis, who took tlm oath 
in the name of the Homan people in concluding a treaty of 
peace, was cjillod pater patratus,*'* The feciales^'' were insti¬ 
tuted by Nunm Pompilius, borrowed, as Dionysius thinks, from 
the Greeks: they are supposed to iiave been twenty in number, 
'i hey judged ooitcerning every thing which related to Uie pro¬ 
claiming of war, and the making of treaties: the forms they 
used were inslituled by Ancus.*’ They were sent to the enemy 
to demand the re&ututioii of ejects they always carried in 
their hands, or wreathed round their temples, vervain,*^ a kind 
of sacred gross or clean herbs,plucked from a particular place 
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}in CApftol^ with the earth in which it grew; ^ Itence tluii 
chief of thom was called vsneraVAitivtu^ If tite}r were aeitt to 
make a treaty eadi of them carncnl vervain as an einbleni of 
pence, and a flint ^one to atrSke the animal which was sacrU 
flced.^ 

4. SqnAiaa Titii, vel Titiemet, priests appointed by Titus 
Tatius to preserve the sacred rites of the Sabines; or by 
Hoinulus, in honour of Tatius himself; in imitation of whom the 
priests iiistitute<|4o August us after his death were called souai.rs.'^ 

5. Kkx sacrorum, vel rex sacri^uittSf a priest apptanied, 
after tlte expulsion of Tarquin, to perform the sacrra rites, 
which the kings themselves used formerly to perforin; an oflicc 
of small importanoe, and subject to the pontifex maximus» as all 
the other priests were. Before a person was admitted to this 
priesthood, he w as obliged to resign any other oftice he bore, 
llis wife was oriUed aRaiN’A,aud his liouse anciently axoiA.^ 

PKIRSTS OK PARUCULAR GOOS. 

Th* priests of particular gods were esalied mAwmi®, from a 
cap or fillet® whidi they wore on their head.^ The chief of 
these were:— 

1. Flamm uiaub, tlie priest of Jupiter, who was distinguished 
by a lictor, \eila curtdis^ and toga prattexta, and had a right 
from his office of coining into the senate. Flamm maktucis, 
the priest of Mars, gtriaiNAtis, of Komulus, &c. These three 
were always chosen from tlie patricians. They wrere first itisti- 
tuted by Numa, who had himself performed tiie sacred rites, 
which afterwards belonged to the fiamm They were 

afterwards created by the people, when they were Sciirt to be 
designatif ertati^ vel denlinatif and inaugurated, or 
soleiiiiily admitted to their office, by the |ro»t)fex inaximiis and 
tiie angurs, when tliey were said maugurar^ prodi^ vel oapi. 
The pontifex maxtinus seems, tt> have nominate three persons 
to the people, of whom they chose one.® 

The flaming wore a purple robe called lcna, which seems 
to have been thrown over their toga; hence called by h'estus 
duplex amiciuSf and a conical cap, calleil apex. Lanigerduque 
APICES, the sacred caps tufted with wool. Although not p<jnti- 
fices, they seem to have had a seat In that college. (Hjier 
flamioes were afterwards created, lalled mirokbs, who might be 
plebeians, as the flamen of Carmenta, the mother of Jivander. 
1 he emi^Fors also, after their conseiTaiion, had each of them 
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tkeir flAtntnes, And Hkenr^e «oll«g<e8 of {irlesti, wimto o^ 
eodakt. Tlius, ir|»4!iiXH o^4:iii9» > 

The flame}!of Jujpiteir woe ao office ^ jM 

sahjected to many testricUoos, ae, tiutt he ehohld not ride iH!^ 
horseback, nor stay one niffht without the city, nor take •an 
oath, and several others.^ His wife * ana Hkewicte under par¬ 
ticular restriotlons; bat she could not be divorced: and if she 
died the daiuen resi^j^d his office, bemuse he could iK^t per¬ 
form certain sacred rites without her aMiitaiice«k 
From the death of Meruia, who killed himieTf in the temple 
of Jupiter/ f’icero savs in tlie temple of Vesta, to avoid the 
cruelty of Cinna, A. It. G6 ti, there was no flamen Dialis for 
Seventy-two years, (Dio makes it seventy-seven years, but it 
seems not consistent), and the duties of his function were {Wsr- 
formed by the pontiBces, till Augustus made Servius Malogin- 
ensis priest of Jupiter.^ Julius Ciesar had indeed been elocti^^ 
to Uiat office at seventeen,’^ but, not having been inaugurated, 
ivas soon after deprived of it by Sylla. 

i i. i!!Anii, the priests of Mars, tw'elve in number, instituted 
by Numa; so called, because on solemn oct'usions they used to 
go throu^^h the city dancing,’^ dressed in an embroidered tunic,^^ 
bound with a br»i'/.6n belt, and a toga prmtexta or traliea; hav¬ 
ing Oil their head a cap rising to a considerable height, in ttie 
form of a cone,^' with a sivord by their side; in their right hand 
a spear, a rod, or the like; and in their left, one of the ancilia, 
or shields of MarsJ* Lucan says it hung from their neck.'* 
Seneca resembles the .leaping of the Salii ** to that of fullers of 
cloth.''^ They usetl to go to the capitol, through the foruut and 
other public parte of the diy, singing as they went saiured 
s<ntgs/' said to have been composed by Numa,''* which, in the 
time of Horace, could hardly be understood by any one, scarcely 
by the priests themselves.'^ Festus calls these verses axamunta 
vej (mamnta, because they were written on tablets. 

I'he most sdeiun procession of the Salii was on the first oi 
ManJi, in commemoration -of the time when the sacred shield 
was believed to luivo fallen from lieaven, in the reign, of Kuma. 
They resembled the armed dancers of the Greeks, called 
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CureteSf from Crete, wliere ilmt manner of dimcingf called 
i»YRB.if5H» had its ori;fin; whellier invented by Minerva, or, 
accordin<[r to tlie fables of the poets, b)r tlte Curetbs, who, bein^ 
intrusted with the care of Jupiter in his iitfancy, to prevent his 
bein^ discovered .by Saturn his father, drowned his cries by the 
sound of their arms and cymbals. It was certainly common 
amon;^ the Greeks in the time of Homer.’* 

No one could be admitted into the order of the Salil unless 
a native of the place, and freeborn, whose fatlior and mother 
were alive. Luciui <yills ibeiii Ucta. juvmAus pairicia^ young 
patricians, because chosen from that or<ler. I'he 8alii, after 
niiishing their procession, had a splendid entertainment pre¬ 
pared f<u* themhence salurks costly dishes; epuJaii 

Saliarem in. modum, to feast luxuriously;* their chief mis 
called pBiisat,* who seems to have gone foremost in the pnices- 
sion; their principal musician, vates ; and he who aomitted 
new members, maoistrr. According to Dionysius,^ TuUus 
llostilius added twelve other ^ialii, who were culled auonalks, 
•ewteSf or Collini^ irom having their chapel on the (Vdline hill. 
Those instituted by Numa had their chapel on tlie Palatine hill; 
lienc>e, for the sake of distinction, they were called palaiisi,* 

III. LurERCi, the priesb of Pan; so called*' from a wolf, 
because that god ivas supposed to keep the wolves from the 
sheep. Hence the plac'e where he was worshipped was <;aii<’d 
Luperenf^ and his festival Lupircalin^ which was celebrated in 
February; at winch time the hnperci ran up and down the city 
naked, having only a girdle of goats’ skins round their wv'jist, 
and thongs of the same in their hands, wilii which they strui^k 
those whom they met, particularly married women, who were 
thence supposed to be rendered prolitic.^ 

'I'here were three companies® of Luperci; two ancient, 
.called FABJAM and j^msirtiANi,’' and ajldrd, called julu, insti¬ 
tuted in honour of .lulius (Jfesar, whose fir»t chief was Antony; 
and therefore, in that capacity, at the festival of the Jmpercalia, 
although consul, he Went almost naked into the Jlmm Jidium, 
attended by his li4tors, .tud liaving made a harangue to the 

f >eople“* from the rostra, he, according to concert, as it is bo- 
ieved, presented a crown to ('lesar, who was sitting there in a 
golden ciiair, dressed in a purple robe, with a golden diadem, 
which bad been decreed him, surrounded by the whole senate 
and people. Antony ntteiiipted repeatedly to pul the crown on 
his head, addressing him by the title of king, and declaring 
that what he said and did was at the desire of his fellow*citiaens. 
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But Cjesar^ peroeivitig’ tho strongest marUs of avorsion Jo tH« 
people, rej©<;Uj<l it, saying tJiat Jupiter alono wfts Icing Home, 
and theretWe sent the crown to the Capitol) as a present to that 
godJ It is remarkable that none of the imcceeding emperors^ 
in the plenitude of their powei^ ever ventured to assume the 
name of rear, king. 

As the Lupeitji were the most ancient order of priests^ said to 
have been first instituted by Evander,*’ so they continued the 
longest) not being abolished till the time of AnastasiuB, who 
died A. D. 518. 

‘ IV, PoTirn and pmARii, tlwj priests of HerculeS) instituted by 
Kvauder, wdien he built an aliar to Hercules, called maxima, 
after that .hero had slain Cacus ; said to have been insu^ucted in 
the sacred rites by Hercules himself)'^ l>e;ng tln*n two of tlie 
most illustrious families in that place. The Pinarii) happening 
to come too late to the ssacriiice, after the entrails werO eaten 
up,'* were, by the appointment of Hercules, neier after per¬ 
mitted to taste the entrails: ** so that they only acted as aissis- 
tants in performing the sacred rites.*’ The Potitii, being taught 
by Evander, continued to preside at the sacrifices of Hercules 
for many ages; ' till the J’inarii, by the authority or advice of 
Appius Claudius the censor, having delegated their ministry to 
public slaves, the whole race,** consisting of twelve JamilvB, he- 
o^e extinct w'iihin a year; and some time after Appius h>st 
his sight; a warning, says Livy, against making innovations in 
religion.*' 

V. tiiALti, the priests of Cybele, the mother of the gods; so 
<‘Hlled from oAunrs, a river in IMirygia, which was supposed to 
make tliose who drank it mad, so that they castigated them¬ 
selves, as the priests of Cybele did,*'* in imitation of.Attys, -yis, 
Attis, -idis, V. Attin, -iuis ; called also christes, cortbantks, 
their chief archjoallus; all of Phrygian extraction;*** who used 
to Cnin-y round the image of t^ybele, with the gestures of mad 
people, rolling their heads, beating their breasts to the sound of 
the tlute,** making a great noise with drums and c)'mbals; some¬ 
times also cutting their arms, and uttering dreadful predictions, 
i'aring the festival called hilakia, at the Vernal etjuinox,** they 
washed with certain solemnities the image of Cybele, her cha- 
riid, her lions, and all her sacred things in the Tiber, at the 
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cmiAux th<i Altuo.* Th<*y annually ytenl round the riUag'en. 
asking an aiius^^ which all other priests were prohibited to do. 
All the circttinstonces relatin|r to Cybele and her eattrod rite* 
are poetically detailed by Ovid, Fast iv, 181, 373. The rites of 
(;ybele wei*^e disg^raced by fjreat indecency of expression.* 
ViRoiNEs vEsVAtBs,® virgiDS conso<;mted to the worship of 
Vesta, a priesthood derived from Alba, for Rhea Sylvia, the 
mother of Roiniilus, was a vestal, were originally from Troy, 
first instituted at Rome by Nmua, and were four in number; 
too were added by Tarqutnius Prisrus, or by -Serviits Tullius, 
which continued to be tlie number ever after.® 

The Vestal vii^iiis were chosen first by the kings/ and after 
their expulsion, by the jmntifex inaxinius; who, according to the 
Fapian law, when a vacancy was to be supplied, selected from 
among the people twenty girls above six, and below sixteen years 
of age,® free from any bodily defect, which was a requisite in all 
priests,® whose fatlicr and mother were both alive, and freeborn 
citizens. It was determined by lot in an assembly of tiie people, 
which of these twenty should be app<rtnted. Then the pontifex 
maximus went and took her on whom the lot fell, from her 
parents, as a captive in war,*® addressing her thus, te, amata, 
CAPio; that being, according to A. Gellius, the name of the 
fir&t who was chosen a Vestal; hence capeke turginetn Vestalfw, 
to choose a Vestal virgin; whit;h word was also applied to tlm 
Jlamen dialU^ to tlie pontifices and augurs.“ But afterwardvS 
this mode of casting lots was not necessary. Ibe pontifex 
maximus might choose any one he thought proper, v\ith the con¬ 
sent of her parents, and the requisite quaJiiications.*' If none 
cjficred voluntarily, the method of casting lot': was U8e<l.’'* 

The Vestal virgins were l>ound to their ministry for thirty 
years. l‘'or the first ton years they learned the sacred rites ; for 
the next ten, they performed them; Jind fur the last ten taught 
the younger virgins. They were all said prep^sHiere nacris, ut 
ctSisklu(B fc/np//-ANTisTiTEs*, V. -/rf, that they might, without inter¬ 
ruption, attend to the bosiness of the temple.** The oldest 
was <;aJJed maxima.*® After thirty years’ service they might 
leave the temple and marry ; which, however, was seldom done, 
and always reckoned ominous.** 

The ofiice (»f the Vestal virgins was,—1. To keep the saiircd 
fire always burning,*’ whence (f'termi’gue Ve^tT ohtitm^ forget- 
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ting the hre of eternal Verta; watching it in the n%ht4iiiie 
alternately/ and whoever allowed it to go out was scourged^ by 
the [K>ntifex inaximuB/ or by his oriher. This accident was 
always esteemed uiilucicy, and expiated by oflering extraordi¬ 
nary sacriHt'^es.* The lire wiis lighted up again, not from ano¬ 
ther lire, but from the rays of the sun, in which manner it was 
renewed every year on the lirst of March; that day being an¬ 
ciently the beginning of tiie year/—2, To keep the sacred 
pledge of the empire, suppc^sed to have been tlte I i'tlladium, or 
the Vmcitps of tlie Koman ))e<>ple, called by Dio rat ; kept 
in the innermost reiiess of tiif) temple, visible only to the virgins, 
or rather to the rcsttilis maxima alone;® sometimes removed 
from the temple of Vesta by the virgins, when tumult ami 
slaughter prevailed in the city, or in case of a hre, rescued by 
IVIeteilus the pontifex maximus when the temple was in flames, 
A. U. 5It;, at the hazard of hts life, and with the loss of his 
sight, and consequently of his priesthood, for which rt statue 
was erected to him in the ciipitol, and other Itonours conferred 
on him,’—and, 3. To perform constantly the sacred riles of the 
goddess. Their prayers and vows were always thought to have 
great influence with the gods. In their devotions they wor- 
siiipped the god Fascinus to guard them from envy.® 

The Vcbtal virgins wore a long white robe, bordered wiih 
purple ; tfieir heads were decorated with lilleis® and ribands;^® 
hence the I'cslafts maxima is chilled vittata sackroos, and sim¬ 
ply viri ATA, the head-dress, sukkibclcm, described by Prudeii- 
lius/^ When first chosen, their hair was cut off and buried under 
an old L>to.«t or lote-tree in the dty,‘* but it was afterwards 
allowed to grow. 

The Vestal virgins enjoyed singular honours and privileges. 
The praetors and consuls, when they met them in the street, 
lowered their fiscos, and went out of the way, to show them 
respecL They had a lictor to attend them iu publiv*., at least 
after the time of ilio triumvirate;Plutarch says always; they 
riHie in a chariot; sat in n distinguished place at the spectacles; 
were not forced to swearunless they inclined, and by none 
other but Vesta, They might make their lesUmient, although 
under age ; for they were not subject to the power of a parent 
v>r guardian, as other vvometi. I’hey could free a criminal from 
punishment, if they met him accidentally ; and their interposi* 
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tion was always gveatly respected. They had a salary from the 
public.* T^'hoy were held in such veneration, that ieatamenta and 
the most important deeds were coinmitted to their care, and they 
en^joyed all the priviloj^es of matrons who liad three children.* 

WJien the Vestal virgins wei'O forced through indisposition 
to leave the atrium vRST.r.> probably a house adjoining to the 
temple, and to the palace of Numa, kboia parva nxtmjk, if nt>t a 
part of it, where the virgins lived, they were intrusted to the 
care of some venerable matron.^ 

If any Vestal violated her vow of chastity, after being tiied 
and sentenced by the jmntificcs, she >vas buried alive wif.li 
funeral solemnities in a place called tlie campus scet.kkatub, 
near the Porta Collina, and her paramour scourged Ut death in 
the forum ; which method of punishment is said to have been 
first contrived by I’arqiuinius rriscus. The commission of this 
crime was thought to forbode some dreadful calamity to the 
state, anti, therefore, was always expiated with extraordinary 
sa<;rifices. 'I’he suspected virtue of some virgins is said to ba»e 
been miracAilously cleaj*ed.* 

'Hicse were the principal divisions of the Hmiinn priests. 
Concerning their emoluments the classii^s leave us very much 
in the dark ; as they al.so do with respmt to those of the inagis- 
tratos. When Houiulus first divided the Homan territory, he 
set apart what was sutTnuent for Ujc pcrformam*.e of satax'd rit“s, 
and for the support of temples/' fSo Livy informs us, that 
Numa, who instituted the greatest number of prifiM^'j and sacri¬ 
fices, provided a fund for defraying these cxpeu'ie.s’,’' but ap¬ 
pointed a public slipetid' to Jione hut the Vestal virgins, 
Dionysius, speaking of Jtomulvis, says, that while other nations 
were negligent about the choice of their priests, some exposing 
that ofiice to sale, and otliei'S determining it by lot; liomulus 
inailo a law that t;i o men, above fifty, of d;>tinf;uished rank and 
virtue, without bodily defect, and possessed of a competent 
fortune, should be chosen front each curia, to officiate as {Mriests 
in tluit curia or parish for bte ; being exempted by age from 
military ser>i(;e, and bylaw from the tronUesome business of 
the city. 'J'here is no mention of any annual salary. In after 
ages the priests claimed an imiminity from taxes, whi<'b the 
pontifices and augurs for several years di<l not pay. At last, 
iiowever, the qumstors yianting money for ptihlic exi|^encies, 
forced them, after appealing in vain to the tribunes, to j»ity up 
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their arrears.* Aug^tistus iiiereaaeil both ^ ^ig;nity an4 efrtolii* 
iiieiiUf ^ of* the priests, particularly of tihe Vestal virgins', as he 
likewise hi'sl lixed the salaries of the provincial ma^strates/- 
wiience we read of a sum of money ^ being given to those who 
were dt&appoitited of a province.'* Hut we rend of no fixed 
salary for the priests; as for the teachers of the liberal arts, and 
for otheiu** When Theodosius the Great abolished the heathen 
worship at Koine, Zosinius mentions only his refusing to grant 
llie public money for sacrifices, and expelling the priests of 
both sexes from the temples.^ It is certain however, tiiat suf«> 
iicient provision was made, in whatever manner, for the main¬ 
tenance of those who devoted themselves wholly to sacred 
functions. Honour, perhaps, was the cJiief reward of tlie digni- 
lied priests, who attended only occasionally, and whose rank and 
fortune raised them above desiring any pecuniary gratification, 
'fhere is a passiige in the life of Aurelian by Vopiscus,® which 
some apply to this subject; although it seems to be restricted 
to the priests of a particular temple, pmtifices rohoravit, sc. 
Aurdiamts, i. e. he endowed tlie chief priests with salaries, 
dccrcvit eliam rmolummta ministris, and granted certain emo- 
luiiicriLs to iheir servants, the inferior priests who took care of 
the temples. 'J'he priests are by later writers sometimes divided 
into three <Jasbe,s,lho antistites, or chief'priests, the sacerdotes 
(jr ordinary priests, and the unmdrt or meanest priests, whom 
IManilius calls aucto/atos in Uriia Jura ministrus, but for the 
most part only into two thisses, the puntificen or &aardot€S, and 
the 


SEKVANtS OK THE PRIESTS. 

Thk priests who had idiiMren employed them to assist in por- 
ftjrmitig sacred rites; hut those who had no children procured 
free-boru boys and girls to serve them, the hoys to the age of 
puberty, and the girls till they were married. Tlmse were 
called Camtfli and VamUf^J* 

'I'hose w ho look care of the temples were called SiDiTui o r 
O'ditumni, those who brought the viitims to the altar and slew 
them, I’OP.E, vii'lirnan'ii and culharii; to wliom in particular 
tin* name of ministbi was properly applied. The boys who 
assisted the llamines in sacred ntes were called flaminii ; and 
the ga-ls, FLAMiN.ii. Ihere were various kinds of musicians, 
tihicincs, ivbicmvs, Jidkines, 
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III. PLACES AND HITES OF SACHEO TBlMOfi. 


The places dedicated to tlie wdtship of the gods were called 
temples, aud consecrated by the augurs; hence called 

Augusta, A temple built by Agrippa in the time of Augustus, 
and dedicated to all the gods, uas called Pantheon.^ 

A small temple or chapel was called sffoeUum or mdicula. A 
w'ood or thi(tket of trees c.on8e<TAted to rtdigious worship was 
called a grove,“ The gods were supposed to frequent 

woods and fountains; hence, esse locis suptros Uetalur eilva per 
omnem sola virens Lihpen.* 

The worship of the gods consisted chiefly in prayers, vows, 
and sncriti<'e&. 

No acM of religions worship was performed without prayer. 
The words used were thought of the greatest importance, and 
varied according to the nature of the sacriflce,^ Hence the 
supposed force of charms and incantations.® ^\'hen in doubt 
ab(Kit the name of any god, lest they should niisUtke, they used 
to say, Qvis^vis es. Whatever occurred to a person in doubt 
what to say, w;is supposed to be suggested by some divinity^ 
In tlie daytime the gods were thought to remain for the most 
part in heaven, but to go up and down the earth during tiie 
night to observe the actions of men. 'J'ho stars were supposi d 
to do the contrary.® 

Those who prayed stood usually with their heads cfiiured,*’ 
looking towards the east; a priest proiuninred the words before 
tbem;^ they frequently t(m<;hed the altars or the knees of the 
images of the gods; turning t^hemsfdves round in a circle,*' 
towards the right,** gonietiiiies they put their nght hand lothidr 
mnutb,*' aud also prostrated thenl^e]ves on the ground.*'* 

'ji»e ancient Koiiians used with the 8.ime soleiiiuily to oflbr 
op VOW'S,'i’iiey vowed temples, gauics (tlionce called Imli ro- 
itvi)j s.'icrifices, gifts, a certain part of the plunder of a city, Ac, 
Also what was called vkr saciutm, that is, nil the cattle which 
were produ(;ed from the Irst of March to the end of Apnl.**' In 
this VOW' among the Sainoftes, men were included.*' Home- 
times they used to write their vows on jmper or w.axcn tablets, 
to seal tiieiii up,*® and fasten them with wax to the knees of tiie 
images of the gods; that being supposed to be the seat <if 
oi^Tity: hence genua incerare d^oruiN, to cover with wax the 
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knees of the gfCKls. When the thin^ for which they efffered 
u{> vows were /^ranted, the vow's were said mlere, ease ratu^ kc., 
but if not^ mdere, esse &c. 

Tiie [>ev8on who made vm\s was said esse voii reus ; and wiien 
he obtained his wish/ v&ti vel voio dammtus, botmd to inake 
good his vow, till he performed it. Hence dumnahis tn quoque 
* atis^ i. e, obli^ahis aU vola sotvendn^ shall bind men topertoriii 
their vows by granting what they prayed for; rcdthre vel sol- 
frere vutn^ to perform. Jt^ars prmles debila^ dehiti vel meriti 
honoies^ merita donn^ A vowed feast*'* was c^iiled poLtoc- 
ruM, fr«m pollucerf^ to consecrate; hence pollucibihter ccemre, 
to feast sunnjtiwmsly.* I’how who iinpiored the aid of the gods, 
used to lie* in their temples, as if to receive from them re¬ 
sponses in their sleep. 'Hie side in pailicular did so in the 
temple of jliM'ulapius.*’ 

I'bose saved sliijiwreck used to hang up their clothes in 
the temple of Neptune, with a picture ' representing the circuiu- 
Btances of their danger and eseape.** iSo soldiers, when dis¬ 
charged, used to suspend their arms to Mars, gladiators tlieir 
bworils to Hercules, and poets, when they finished a work, the 
fillets of their hair to Apollo. A jierson who had suffered diip- 
wreek, used sometimes to support himself l>y begglog, and for 
the sake of moving compassion lo show' a'picture of hts misfov- 
tuTies.** 

Augustus having lost a number of Ins ships in a storm, ex¬ 
pressed his resentment against Neptune, hy ordering that his 
image should iiut be carried in procession with those of the 
oth<;r gods at the next solemnity of the l irceusian games,*^ 

'I hanksgiiings used always U> be made to the gods for bene¬ 
fits received, and upon ail fortiiuaie eieuts. It was, however, 
btdieied that the gods, after remarkalde success, msed tio sejuitm 
men, by tlie ngeiic,) of Nemksis,^** a reverse (d’ fortune.’’* To avoid 
which, as it is thought, \ugustus, in consequence of a dream, 
citiry year, on a certain day, bogged an alms fi’om the people, 
hoidiug out his hand to such as oilbred him.’* 

When a general had obtained a signal \ictory, .1 thanks- 
giviugiva'. decrev d by the senate to bo made in all the letu- 
ples; and what, was ciiiled a ukctisternium, when couches were 
spread for tlie gods, OvS if about to feast, and their images taken 
down from their pedestals, and placed upon these couches round 
the altars, which were loaded with the richest dishes. Hence, 
ad omnia pulvinuria sa£t ificaluWy sacrifices were ortered at all 
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the shrines; svpplimtio decreta a thnnlcsjg'iving was decreed. 
'Jliis honour was decreed to Cicero for having sujtpressed the 
conspiracy of Catiline, which he often boasts had never been 
conferred on any other person without laying aside his robe oi 

u . t *• i M ^ . . W ^ A A 1 ?__ 


was also decreed in times of danger or public distress; when 
the women - prostrating themselves on the ground, sometimes 
swept tlie temples with their hair, I'he Lectistemium was first 
introduced in the time of a pestilence, A. U. 356.® 

In sacrifices it was requisite that those who offered them 
should come cliaste and pure; that they should bathe themselves; 
be dressed in white I'obes, and crowned with tlie leaves of that 
tree wliich was thought most acceptable to the god whom they 
woi-shipjied. Sometimes also in the garb of suppliiints, with 
dishevelled liair, loose robes, and barefooted. Vows and prayers 
were always made before the sacrifice. 

It was necessary that the animals to be sacrificed * shoulU bo 
without spot and blemish,* never yoked in the plough, and 
therefore they were chosen from a flock or herd, approved by 
the priests, and marked with chalk,*’ whence tliey were called 
egTi'gitB^ eximuPf hetre. 'I’hey were adorned w ith fillets and 
ribands,^ and crowns; and their horns were gilt. 

The victim was led to 
the altar by the popee, 
with their clothes tucked 
up, and naked to the 
waist,® with a slack roj>e, 
that it might not seem to 
be brought by force, 
which was reckoned a 
bad omen. For the same 
reason it was allowed to 
stand loose before the 
altar; and it was a very 
bad omen if it fled away. 

Tlicn after silence was ordered,^ n salted cake'*' was sprinkled 
on the head of the beosi, and frankincense and wine poured 
betwven its horns, the priest having first lasted Uie wine himself, 
and given it to he tasted by those Umt stood next him, whicli 
was called libitio ; and thus the victim was said vsse mmia, i. e. 
rnagis aucta: hence immolnre et mactart*, to sacrifice; for the 
li<nuans carefully avoided words of a bad omen ; as, ctedert, 
j'ugulcre, kr. The priest plucked the highest hairs between the 
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horns, llirew thorn into the fire; which was oiIled.xjft^wmA 
p»iMA.‘ The vit'tini W'as strtudc by the cultrariu.% with an 0 t 
a by the order of the priest, wliom he ashed thus, aoo vk? 
and the priesf answered, hoc aok.^ Tiiew it was stabbed * with 
knives; and the blood beinjg;: «au{[rht * in jroblets, was ponred on 
the altar. U was then flayed and disset^ed. Sonietinies it wm 
all biirnec^ and called HOJi.ocAusTunt,** but usually only a part, 
and what remained was divided between the priests and the per* 
Bon who offered the sacrifice.’^ The person wh<» cut up tlio 
animal, and divided it into different parts, was said prosecare 
c'Xta, and the entrails thus divided were called rnosici.E or rao- 
SFXTA. These rites were common to the Itomaiis with the 
Greeks; whence Dionysius concludes that the liomarts were of 
(treek extraction.® 

Then the inspected Ule entrails;® and if the si^ns 

were favourable,^” they were said to have oflered up an acaiptn- 
hie sacrifice, or to have pacified the gods;’* if not,*® another 
victim was ofiered up,*® and soiiieiimes several.** The liver was 
the part chiefly inspected, and supposed to give the most certain 
presages of futurity; hence termed caput extokom. It was 
divided into two parts, called pars famutauis, and jpurs hob'Hms 
vel inhnica. From the former they conjiMUured what was to 
hajvpen to theniMdves ; and from the latter, what was to happen 
to an enemy. 1 -ach of these parts bad what was cnlled caput/' 
wliich seems to hnve been a protuber.ance at the entrance of the 
blood-vcascls and nerves, wmch the ancients distinguished by 
the name cif fibres.*® A liver without this protuberance,*' or cut 
off,*® was reckoned a very bad omen ; *® or w hen the heart of the 
victim could ttot be found ; for nlihougii it was known that an 
animal could not live without the heart, )et it was believed 
4»onietiines to he wanting; as happetied to ( icsiir, a little before 
liis death, while he wns sacrificing, on that day on which he first 
app<>arcd in bis golden chair and purple roi>e, whereupon the 
haruspex Spurinna warned him to heware of tluv ides of MarcJi.** 
'I he principal fissure or division of the liver,*-* was likewise par* 
tic.ularly attended l(', as also its fibres or parts, and those of the 
lungs,***■' After the haruspices had iiispocted the entrails, then the 
jcirts which fell to the gods were sprinkled with meal, wine, and 
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frankincense, aud-tiurneit* on the alttir. Tlie entrails were 
said dtfs dhri, reddi, et pmrici^ when they were placed on ihe 
altars,^ or when, in satrifidng to the dii marini^ they wore 
thiown into the sea.^ lienee, if any thing unlucky idl out to 
prevent a person from doing wliat he had resi^lvea on, or the 
‘like, it was said to happen inter (sc, ejcta) et porrecta, be¬ 
tween the time of killing the victim and burning the entrails, 
i, e. between the time of forming the resolution and erecuting it.^ 

When the sac^ifico was finished, the priest having washed his 
kaudvS and littered certain prayers, again made a libation, and 
then the people wore dismissed in a set form ; ilickt, or ire Uett. 

After tne saa'ifice followed a feast,^ which in public saitrilieea 
ivas sumptuously prepared by the septernmri fpukmet^ In pri¬ 
vate amcrihees, the pei'sons who ofiered them feasted on the pans 
whiidi fell to them, with their friends.^ 

(In certain solemn occasions, especially at funerals, a distri¬ 
bution of raw fiesh used to be made to the people, called visck- 
RATJO;^ for visetra signifies not only the intestines, but what¬ 
ever is under the hide : particularly tl’ie flesh between the bones 
and the skin.^ 

The saiwifices offered to the oelestifil gods differed from iluxse 
offered to the infernal deities in several particulars, ’i he victims 
sacrificed to the former were white, brought cliiefly front the 
river Clitiimitus, in tlie country of the Faliscitheir neck whS 
bent upwards,^^ the knife w as applied from nb«>ve,^'^ and the blood 
was sprinkled on the altar, or diiight in mips. The victims 
offered to the infernal gods were black; they w ere killed with 
tlteir fac.es bent downwards,’* ibe knife was applied from below,’"* 
and the blood was poured into a ditcli. 

Those who sai'.rificed to the celestial gods were clothed in 
white, bathed tlie whole body, made libations by heaving the 
lii^uor out of the cup,*'^ and prayed with tlie palms of their bands 
raised to heaven. 'Huise who sacriticed to tlie infernal gods 
were clothed in black; only spiink)e<l their body with water, 
made libations by turning the band,’** and threw the cup into the 
fire, prayed with their palms turned downwards, and striking 
llic ground with their feet.” 

Sacrifices were of different kinds ; some were rtated,’*’ olliers 
occasionalas, those <’alled expiatory, for averting bad omens,*" 
making alotiement for a crime,*’ and tlie like. 
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Human sacrifices were also offered amon|t (he Boinunfu-^By 
ati ancient law of Komalus (which Biohysius 
v^tflomotc, lex proditimis, ih 10), persons guilty of Oc^ii 
enmes^ m treachery or sedition, :were devoted to Pluto and tlie, 
infiBrnal gods, and therefore any one might Slay ,thefii,vti^h iiOw 
piinity. In after times, a consul, dictator, or prmtor, mi^ ^ 
devote not only himself, bi^ any one of the legion,^ and slay 
him as an expiatory victim!^ In the first ages of the repuhM<^ 
huinati satwifices seem to hare been offered annually,* and it was 
not till the year 657, tliat a decree of the senate was made to 
prohibit it.^ Mankind, says PUny, are under inexpriwsible 
obligations to the Koraans for abolishing so horrid a practice.* 
We read, however, of two men who were slain as vicunas with 
the usual solemnities in the Campus iVlartius by the pontifioes 
and flamen of Mars, as late as the time of Julius CaiSar, A. tT, 
70!i. Whence it is supposed that the decree of the senate inen-» 
lioned by Pliny respected only private and magical sacred rites, 
and those alluded to, Horat. Epod. 5. Aucfustus, after he had 
comimllcd" E, Antonius to a surrender at Perusia, ordered 400 
senators and e<juites,,who had sided witli Antony, to be saerT- 
fttied as victims on the altar of Julius C.usar, on tire ides of 
March, h. IJ. 713. Ijiuelonius makes them only 300. To tliis 
savage action Seneca alludes, de Plem. i. 11, In like manner, 
.Sex. Poiupeius threw into the sea not onlyImrse*!, but also men 

alive, as victims to Keptune. Boys* 
used to be cruelly put to death, 
even in the time of Cicero and 
Horace, for magical puiposea* 

A placo reared for offering 
sacrifices was called ara or altahe, 
an allar.’ In the phrase, pro 
(iris Kf focis, aka is put for the 
altar in the tmpluvimt or middle 
of the house, nhere the 
were worshipped ; and focus, for 
tl»e hearth in the atrium or hall, 
where the Lares were worship¬ 
ped. A secret place in the temple, 
where none but priests entered, 
was called adyium, universally 
revered.® 
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coiWk^ a ehnpel C-eeshr in tiro forum, 
on tiro piaro where he was burned; and ordained fto perwm 
who deS tliither for fianctuai7 should be token from thence to 
punishment: a thing which, says Dio, had been graoied to no 
one before, not even to any divinity; except ^bc Jisyluni of 
Homulus, which reroaiirod only in nau»^, being bk»cKed up 
that no one could enter it. ' Dut the shnne ol Juhus was not 
always ‘esteeiirod inviolable; the son ot Antony was slain by 

^**Sre*werVvarious vessels and insttuuienls used in sacrifices; 
as acerm vel t/mribidutit, a censed fof burning incense; mnpu^ 
lum vel uimpumum, yuttum, capis, *»V//.v, pakra, cups used m 
libations, oTte, pots; tripadi^, tripods; 

axes; adtri vel secej>pike, knives, &c. But these will Iro better 
understood by the representation below tlian by desmpuon :— 





Tltt ftOlftAN t&AM* 

HoMDblrs is said to liave divided tho tour ifito |dn 
Urci/t of wiucii Avas called Mwiim, March, ilmflt MaiA 
posed father; the second AprUU, either hrom the Oreek nliiht<6 
of \'ei»us er bocattse then trees iiud fte^iws a|w«>* 

tlieir buds; the third, Mcttun, May, from Main, thh flftMher jt»f 
Mei'cury; n»d tiie fourth, JmiuSf June, from the goddess 
or in honour of the young;'* and May of Che old.* 'Ihe wit 
were named from their number, (^tintdh, S6xtitis, Skpi^b^f. 

Ni/tfemhr, lifccml^cr* ^mntilis y^m afterwards tpal|ed 
J »/ii/r,«froin Julius Cffisar, and Se^'tith Avyitsim^ from Aaltos 
t'lysAVi, beranse lii it he had first been iiiado oonsui, and had 
oiflained mnnrKaide sictoriiis,® in partiruJar, be*hi:^ becouie 
masler of AloKaudria in i'^^ypt, A. U* 7^1, and fifteen yehrs 
after,*' on the same day, probably the 20th of August, had V4n- 
ipii-ihecf the KhtPii, by means of Tiberius. Other empertms 
ga^e their names tp particular months, but these were'’forgotten 
alter their death.’^ 

IS’uma added two inoitths, called JanuariaSy front; 
nud FthruinM‘>. beennso then the p«'»pie ere purified,** by tOi 
e\piutt*ry ^acri.n':<t,'^ from the sins of thd* uholo year; fo|: dNis 
^iinently was ibe last month in tlie jeur.'** ^ 

Nunia, in iautatUui of the Greeks, divided the year Into 
twsdve months, according to the course of the nioon,jRon»lsting 
in tilled'35i> <Ut)s; he atided one day more, to iflsike tlie ttum* 
her <wid, which w<is thought the more fortunate. Hut as ten days, 
live hours, forty-nine minutes, (or rather forty-eight uuimtes, 
fifty-seven seroiuls), were want in;;; to make the lunar year cor¬ 
respond to the coorao of the sun, he appointed that every other 
jear an extraordinary month called memh inierf'alnth. or 
J7f/re</'jm‘crM,should bein!!>er(ed between 8he 2 td jp^d 24Ui day of 
J'Vbiuiiry.*^ The intercahiting of this inontlowas loft to tlw 
discretion of the pontifices; who, by inserting more or feu^ 
days, used to make the current ) ear longer or shorter, as w^as 
most comeuient lor themselves or their Irionds; for inatmtoe, 
that a magistrate might sooner or later resign his ofiioe, or con¬ 
tractors for the revenue might have longer or shorter lime to 
collect the taxes. In consequence of Ihll ]jcetK>e, the montlis 
were transposed from their slated seasons; the winter luunilis 
earned bac^ into autumn, nod the autumnal into summer.^ 
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Julius Cmsiur, when he became maeter of the state, Tesolved 
to |mt an end to this disofder, by abolishing the source of it, 
the use of the intercala^ons; and for tliat purpose, A. IT. 707, 
adjusted the year according to the course of the sun, and 
assigned to each month the number of days which they still 
contain. To make matters proceed regularly, from the 1st 
of the ensuing January, he inserted in the current year, besides 
the intercalary month of twenty-three days, which fell into it of 
course, two extraordinary months between Noremher and 
Ilet’ember, the one of thirty-three, and the other of tliirty-fotir 
days; so thjn; this year, which was called the hist year of confu¬ 
sion, consisted of sixteen mohths, or 445 day&‘ 

All this ivas effected by the care and skill of Sosigenes, a 
celebrated astronomer of AIex.andria, tvhom Cajsar had brought 
to ilotne for that purpose; and a new calendar tvas formed 
'rom his arrangement by Flavins, a scribe, digested acwrding 
to the order of the Koman festivals, and the old inainter of 
computing the days by Icalends, nones, and ides; which was 
published and authorized by the dictator’s edict. 

This is tlie famous julun or solar year, which continues 
in use to this day in all Christian countries, without any other 
variation, than that of the old and new style; which was oc¬ 
casioned by a regulation of pope Gregory, A. D. J 5H3, w'ho 
observing that tlie vernal equinox, which at the time of the^ 
council of Nice, A. D. 335, had been on Uie 31st of March,* 
then happened on the 10th, by the ad\ice of astronomers, 
caused ten da^s to be entirely sunk and thrown out the 
current year, between the 4th and 15th of October; and to 
make the civil year for the future to agree with the real one, 
or with the annual revolution of the eartli round the sun; or, 
as it was then expresse«l, with the annual motion of the sun 
round the ecliptic, which is ttompletcvl in 3(J5 days, live hours, 
forty-nine minutes, he ordained, that every lf)0th year should 
not be leap year ; excepting tlie 400th ; so that the difference 
will hardly amount to a duy in 7000 years, or, according to a 
more accurate computation of the length of the year, to a day in 
5300 years. 

This alteration of the style was immediately adopted in all 
the Homan Catholic countries; but not in Britain till the year 
1753, when eleven days were drop|>ed between the 2d and 14th 
September, so tliat that month conUined only nineteen days; 
and thenceforth the new fettle was adoi>ted as it had been before 
in the other countries of 1 jirojm. 'I’he same year also another 
alteration made in England, that the legal year, whicli be¬ 
fore had begun the 35th of March, should begin upon the 1st of 
Janaary, which first took place 1st January, 1752. 

1 Siwt. Cw. 10. riUi. xviii. so, Maeroi). Sitt. i« li. (iAo*. de Dm NU. 9U. 





The Hofnant divided thetr months into three j^rts hy kalends, 
nones, and ides. The Erst day was called kai<£ni>4s vel tolendm^ 
from a priest calling' out to the people that it was new itiooii, 
tlie fifth day, NON.%, the nones; tlie thirteenth, jnirs, the ideiB, 
from Uie obsolete verb iduare, to divide; because the Ides 
divided tile month. The nones were so called, because eountipi; 
inclusively, they were nine days from the ides. 

In March, May, July, anil October, tlie nones fell on the 
seventh, and the ides on the fifteenth. The first day of the in- 
tercufiary month was called CAj.EN 0 /e iKTKRCAi>Aass, of the former 
of those inserted by Ciesar, ka^. iNTsnCAnAaKs phi orbs. Intra 
^epiimancalmdaSy in seven montlis. llikxt<B kedcndat^ i. e. kalends 
9vxli meuKts, ibe first day of Juiie.^^ 

Caesar was led to this method of regulating the year by ob¬ 
serving the maimer of computing time among the Egyptians; 
who divided the year into twelve months, each consisting of 
thirty days, and added five intercalary days at the end of the 
yofir, and every fourth year six days.® These supernumerary 
days (A^sar disposed of among those mouths ivhich now consist 
of thirty-one days, and also the two days which he took from 
b'ebniary ; having adjusted the year so exactly to the course of 
the sun, says Dio, that the insertion of one intei*calary day in 
11()1 3 ears would make up the dlfiereriqi^,^ which, however, was 
found to be ten days less than the truth. Another difterence 
hetueen the Egyptian and Julian year was, tlnot the former be¬ 
gan with Scptoiiiber and the hitter with January. 

'J'he ancient Homans did not divide their time into weeks, as 
we do, in imitarion of the Jews. The country people came to 
Uoiue every ninth dtty,'^ whence these days were called lecrcotNai 
KOVKKDiK? , having seven intermediate days for working, 
but there seems to have been no word to denote this apace of 
time. The time, indeed, between tlie promulgation and passing 
of a law was oiled TiiratzM ktunoinum, or tkinun'diwm but this 
might include from seventeen to thirty days, according'to the 
time when the table containing the business tki be determined^ 
was hung up, and the (.l^mitia were held. The classics never 
put mmiinum bj itself for a space of time. Under the later 
emperors, indeed, it was used to denote the Ome that the tsmsuls 
remained in ofiice, which then probably was two months,^ so 
that there were twelve consuls each year; hence nundinvm is 
also put for the two consuls theuiseJves.” 

The custom of dividing time into weeks was introduced under 
the emperors. Dio, who fiourished under iSeverus. says, it first 
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took plare a lUtle before lus time, being derived fVom the 
Egrj'pti.ins; and universally prevailed. I he days of the week 
neie named from the pbneis, as tliey still ore; dies Soiis, 
Sunday; LuncB^ Monday ; A/aetis, TttesKlay; 3fercnrh\ Wed¬ 
nesday ; /ovtAf 'I hursday ; Veneris^ hriday ; Saturnt Saturday. 

'I'he lioinans, in marking the days of the niontli, counted 
backwards. Thus, they called the last day of December prtdie 
kiflrndm^ st% ante, or pridte halendarmn Janumn, marked 
siionly, prid. kal. Jan. the day before that, or llie lluth of 
De<5e*nber, iertio hat. Jan. sc. die or onte diem, ieriium 
kat. Jan., and so through the whole year ; thus, 
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In leap year, that is, when February has twenty<4iine days, 
wbieh happens every foorth year, both the 24th and 2^h days 
of Uiat month were marked xewto kaleruHs Murtii or Marttoa; 
and hence this year is called bissbxtilib. 

The names of all the months are used as substantives or ad<* 
jectives, ex<;ept ApriliSf which is used only as a sulistantive,* 
The Oreeks had no calends in their way of reckoning, birt 
called the first day of the month uouf^woty or new moon ^ hence 
ad (iracm kaleiidas ftol%)er€, for imnquam.^ 

The day among the Homans was either civil or natural. 

The civil day * was from midtiight to midnight The parts 
of which wer^, 1. imdia 7ioxi 2. medi^ noctU indimtiOf vel 
de media noctcj 3. gallicinium^ cock-crow, or cock-crowiiig, 
the time when the cocks begin to <y:ow; 4. mnticinium, when 
they give over crowing; 6. dUuailum^ the dawn; 6. jMorac, the 
morning; 7. anteTneridiwmm imipus, the forenoon; 8. meridies, 
noon, or mid-day; 9. tmipm pomeridiammfXd meridiei viclina- 
iio, afternoon ; 10. solis omwe/A'^sunset; W.vejupera, the evening; 
12. arcpuscfdum, the twiligU ;* 13. primafax, when candles were 
lighted, called also prima; tencbr^f pn'ma Inrnitm; 14. concuhia 
nos, vel concufmim, bedtime; 15. mtempesta nos, or »itenlium 
nortiff, far on in the night; Kk inclinaiio nd mediam tioctem.^ 
The natural day ® wa.s from the rising* to the setting of the 
sun. It was divided iuto twelve hours, which were of a difterent 
length at difierent seasons: hence hora hiberna for bretdsshnaJ 
The night was divided into four watches,* each consisting of 
three hours, which were likewise of a difierent length at diftereut 
times of the year; thus, hora tsesta metis, midnight; seplimu, 
one o’clock in the morning; octaea, two, &c,® 

llefore the use of dialswas known at Home, there was no 
division of the day into hours ; nor does that word o<X'iir in tlie 
Twelve Tables. ’I'liey only mention sunrising and sunsetting, 
before and after mid-day. According to I'liny, mid- tlay was 
not added till some years after,“ an accemus of the consuls being 
appointed to call out that timo,'-^ when ho saw the sun from the 
senate-house, between tlie rostra and tlie place called orsbcosta- 
sis, where ainlmsswdors from Greece and other foreign countries 
used to stand,” 

Anaximander or Anaximenes of Miletus, is said to have in¬ 
vented dials at Lacedasmon in the time of Cyrus the Great. 
The first dial is said to have been set up at Home by L. Fapi- 
rius (Cursor, A- IT. 417, and the next near the rostra, by M. 
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Vakrtaa Mcaiala ibo (uinsnl, who brought it fitHwn Ontana in 
Sicily, ifi the Jinst Funic war, A. U, 481; hence ad miarittr^ 
^ rer*"tfri, far w foro. Scipio Nnsica first measured time l>y 
water, or l>y a clepsydra, 'unich servdd by niglit as well as by 
day, A. U. 5f>5,^ Iho use of clocks and ivat4;hes waa unknown 
to the liomuns. 

DIVISION OF DAYS AND ROMAN FESTIVAI>S. 

1>AYS nniong the Homans were either dedic^ated to r©lido«i,s 
purpdises,* t>r assigned to ordinary business. I'liere were some 
piiitiy the one, and partly the oilier,*' half holidays. 

On t!«e dtes testi sacrifices were performed, feasts and games 
were rjelebrated, or there was at least a cessation from business. 
'J'lie days on which there was a cessation from business were 
called FKar-ii. holidays,* and were cither public nr private. 

Public/map or festivals wep eitlier stitcd,^ or aimually fixed 
<m a i^ertain day by the luagisirales, or priests,’ or occasiunally 
appoiitied by order of Hie consul, the prfetor, or pontitex luaxi- 
inuii.® The staled festivals were chiefly the following; 

1. Ill January, aodnalia, iu hontmr of Janus, on the 9th,^ and 
also of the 20th of May; cakmentama, in honour of CJaianenta, 
tile mother of Kvander, on the J llh.''' Hut this was a half holi¬ 
day ; for after mid-day it was dir»profi’htu^ a (*oimuoii work¬ 
day, On the I3th,*^ a wether was sacrificed to Jupiter. On 
this day the name of AUousTrs was conferred on t'fcsar Octavi- 
anus.’^ On the first day of this month people used to wish one 
another health and prosperity,^* and to send presents to their 
friends.’'' fifost of the magistrates entered on their oflice, and 
artists thought it lucky to begin any work they bad to periorm,” 
i?. In Februjiry, faunalia, to the gotl iaimus, on the l‘ilJi 
t.opbkcalia, to Ly ca'.an Pan, on the 15th;’' quikinalia, to 
Komulus', on the 17lh; kerama,^ to tbo dii Maues, on tbo 
21 hi (Ovid says tlie .17th), and houietiuies couliuued for seierai 
days; after which frieruls and relations kept a feast of peace 
and lo\e®’ for settling d;rterenccs and <juarrt*ls among one ano¬ 
ther, if any such existed; *' tkicvunawa, to '^rcrpiimis ; intoisu- 
oiuM, vcl m/«s//«/«, ill coiinnemoratmu of the fliglit of king 
Tartpiin, on the 24tb; e^jvuua, horse-races in the Campus 
Martius, in honour of Mars, on the 27th. 

3. Ju March, matrdnalu, ce!ct»rated by the matrons for 
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v^irious reasons^ but cbiefly in memmy of iUe vmx toviiHnnt«d 
bdiw^en tUe Boiuans aiul iSabines, on Uio first 4iay; when pre- 
••Wnts used to be pfiven by husbands to their wives;* /(gttm ^ 
ANCtLiOKOM, on the same day, and tlie three fchowiitpr^ when the 
shteids of Mars were can’ied through tlie city by the w'ho 

use<i then to be entertained w'itii sumptuous feasts; whemse 
mlitires dapas vel cmim, for opipariB, opulent^^ splendid 

banquets; “ r^iseHA&f a, to liaccbus, on the I Hth/ when youn^ 
men used to pul on the topa virilix^ or manly gown; quin^jua- 
Tuus, vel quihquatna^ in honour of Minerva, on the lOth, 

at <ir,^t only for ono day, but afterwards for live; whemje they 
got tlieir iiiiine.'* At tin's liiue b(»ys brought presents to tlieir 
niastors, cuilled Minervaha, On the last day of this festival, 
and also on the 33d May, ^ the trami^ets used in sacred rites 
were purified'^ by sacriticing a lamb: henro it was called 
rrsTuiL'M, vel -ia;’ hilaria, in honour of the mother of llio 
gods, on the 

4. hi April, MKOAUEsiA, or Mcqfihmes^ to the great mother of 
the gods, on the 4th or 6tli; cerkauu, or ludi Ccreales, to 
( Vros, on the t)th ; kohdwioia, on the 15lh, v\hen pregnant 
cows were sacrificed ; ® VAiatiA vel Varilia^ to Pales, tiie 
On iliis day ( tcsar appointed Circensinn games to be anriuaJly 
celelirated encr after, because the news of his last victory o\t«' 
{.abiciHis ami the sms of I ompey at ^luiida in tSpain had 
n .'whed liome t!ie ewning before tiiis iestival : kobioalia, to 
ihibigus,*^ that he wonht preserve the corn from niildevv,*~ on 
tl»c 25l,h ; FiOKALiA, to i’lora or < hloris/’ hegun on the 3Sth, 
nnd continued to the end of the month, attended with great in- 
iIe<Tency, w hich h saiil to have been once chocked by the pre- 
senee of Cato.’‘ 

b. In May, on the knlend><, were perforau'd the sacred rites 
of the lionet Dm. by the Vgsinl virgins, and hy women only,*^ 
in the house of the mnsuls and pr.vlors, for the safety of the 
pi’opl<iA“ On this day also ,an altar was erected,*' and a sacrifice 
oliered to the Lares called J^rersUtev on the 2d, cuMmMaA, 
to the Lares in Me public v^ays, at which time boys are said 
anciently to have 1 een sacriliced to iMnuia, the inoUier of the 
l^ares: hut this <Tuel custom was abolished by Junius Jk’utus 
on the ‘Jlh, nKMoaiA, to the I,eimirevS, hobgoblins, or spectres in 
the dark, which were believed to be the souls of their deceased 
Irieiids.Sacred rites were performed to them for three iiighls, 
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not successirely, but altornatoly, forsix4ays;* on tb« 13th, or 
the ides, the images of thirty men made of rushes,^ called 
Argei, were tlirou-n from the Suhlician bridge by the Vestal^ 
virgins, attended by die "magistrates and priests, in place of • 
that number of old men, which used anciently to be throw'n 
from the same bridge into die Tiber on the same day was 
the festival of merchants,^ when they odered up prayers and 
sacred rites to Mercury; on the 23d,* vuLCAVAnu, to Vulcan, 
called tfibilustria, because then the sacred trumpets were 
puritied.*' 

t). Jn June, on the kalends, were the festivals of the goddess 
carna ,’ ot MARS exframurarieuSy whose temple was without the 
porta Capeiia, and of jcno momia / on the 4tli, of BEtnoNA; oii 
the 7th, lutii jnscatorii; the llth, vestalia , to Vesta; lOtli, 
MATRALiA, to mother Matuta, &(*. With the festivals of June, 
the six books of Ovid, called Fmtiy end ; the other six are lost 

7. In July, on the kalends, people removed® from hired 
lodgings; the 4th, the festival of female Fortune, in memory 
of Ooriolanus withdrawing his army from the city; on the Aih,. 
fcODi APoujNAREs; the 12th, die birthday of Julius Caesar; die 
I5lh, or ides, the procession of tlie equites; die Kith, dies 
alliensis, on which the Koinaus were defeated by the Oauls;^* 

the 2.'ld, NEPTONAtlA. 

In August, on the ]”th or ides, the festival of Diana; 
19th, viNALiA, w'hen a libation of new wine was made to Jupiter 
and A’enus; L8tb, consualia, games in iionour iif Oonsus the 
god of counsel, or of equestrian Neptune, at which the Sibine 
w omen were carried oft by the Bonians ; the 23d, vrx.CAKAWA,^’'’ 

9. In September, on the 4111,'*^ /udi maoni or romari , in 
honour of the great gods, Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, for the 
satety of the city; on die loth, the consul or dictator^* used 
anciently to fix a nail in the temple of Jupiter; the 30th, 
MEixTBiNAciA, to Moditrlna, the goddess of curing or healing,** 
when they hr»t drank new wine. 

10. In October, on the I2tli, AuorsTAK.iA, vel ludi Au<jmt(de8 } 
the 13th, kaunaua ; the ladi, or ides, a horse was sacrificed, 
called equm OctLlris v. -bi'Ty because 'Froy was supposed to 
hare been taken in this month by means of a horse. The tail 
was brought with great speed to lIu: regia or bouse of the 
pontifex maxiiuus, that its bloml might drop on the hearth.’*® 

11. In November, on the J3lh, there was a sacred feast called 
cpulum Jo 018 ; on the 27th, sacred rites were performed ou 
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ar«iouiit of two Greeks and tno Gauls, a man and woman of 
eai’li, w ho were Imried aiive in the oisL-iuarket.* 

la. ill December, on the 5th or nones, kaukaua ; on the 
17lh," satubnama, tire fea-'t'! of Satu^rj, the luoMt lelehrated of 
"the whole yenr, when all orders were dovolWHl to mirth and 
feastiit}^, friends sent presenls to one another, and iua.deiw treat¬ 
ed their slaves upon an e<{ual footing^, at lii"st for one day, after- 
warils fur three, autl, by the order of Caligula and (‘hmdius,^ 
for tive days. 'J'wodays were added, called siomuAaiA,^ frtijn 
small images, whirji tli+m jjsed to be sent as presents, especially 
by parents to their rhiUU"en; on the 23d, LAuaKBTiNALiA, in 
honour of LnurtMitia Area, the wife of Fausttilu.s, and nurse of 
Jtoinulus.^ 

'Ihc KEEi.E coNfEpnvt;, which were annually appointed ^ by 
the magistrates on a certain day, viero— 

1. KKRi.ii nATiN u, the J^atin holidays, first appointed by Tar- 
ijniu for one day. After the expulsion of the kings they were 
roiitinued for two, liion for three, an<l at last for four days.’ 
The ♦'oasuls always i’olcbraled the Katin Jirnt- before they set 
out to their provinces; and if they had not been rightly per¬ 
formed, or if any thing had been omitted, it was iiecesi^iy that 
they should he again repeated.'’ 

2. I’AUANAi.ii. (clettruted in the vill.agea ' to the tutelary gods 
of the rustic irihes.^” 

.'1 SKuasriv in soed-limo, for a good epop.^^ 

4. CoMi’iTALiA, to the Lares, in pl.-o-es where several ways 
met.*' 

Fkriv; iMPKR nrv u were holidays appointed oiuia^ionally; as, 
when it was said to have rained stoncj,, nacnwi sovksuui.k vci 
ftrur per n<m;ni difs, lor nine days-, for expiating otiier pro¬ 
digies,'* oii a<‘(’ount of a viclm-y, <’vc.., to which may he adiied 
jrfcTcnuM,** accusation from business on acrcunt of some puhin- 
c.ilauiity, as a thingerous war. the dcatli of an emperor, 

fcCm.lOVTlO ft I.E/ lliTFHNlfVI, 

Firm' weie pruaiely observed by families and individuals 
on account of bii tiulays, prodigiCsS, k:c. d he birthday of the 
emperors was ceh bratcd wiili sacrifices and various games, its 
that of Angustus the 23d Sepiember, 'Ihe games liien cale- 
brated were cuiied AimrsTAiaA,'’ as well as those on the 12th of 
t)» tober,'’* in coinmemoratiun of his return to Itome, which Lio 
says continued to be observed in his lime, uiuler i^everus.’’ 
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Dibs phofebti were either fasti or nefastiy &c,* Nundino!, 
quasi novendinee,^ markeMnys, which lieppeiied every niiitli 
day: when they fell on the first day of the year, it w'as reckoned 
unlucky, and therefore ^‘Ugustus, who was very superstitious, 
used to inseil a day in the ft^regoin^ yeoi-, to prevent it, which 
day was kiken away from the subsequent year, that ttie time 
might agree with the arrangement of Uulius Caesar; ^ ra^unas, 
hgliling days, and rdou profliures ; os the days after the kalends, 
nones, and ides; for they believed there was something unlucky 
in tlie word |>ost, after, and therefore they were (stJled dia^ 
rdigiosiy atriy vel infattstt\ as those days were, on which any re¬ 
markable disaster had happened; as dies AUiemh, &c * I'he 
ides of March, or the l6th, was called PAttmcimuM ; because on 
that day Ctrsar, who had been called PAtKa patrik, was slain in 
the senate-house.® 

As mo^t of the year w as taken up w itli sacrifices and holidays 
to the great loss of the public, Claudius abridged their number.^ 


ROMAN OAMfiS. 

Camks among the ancient Romans constituted a part of religious 
woi'ship. 'I’liey were of didereiit kinds at different periods of 
the republic^ At fii’st they wore always consecrated to some 
god; and were either stated {Ivdi statj), the chief of which 
have been already enumerated among the Roman teslivals; or 
vowed by generals in war (votivi) ; or celebrate<l on cxtraonli- 
nary occasions (KXiaAOMoiNAiui). 

At tlm end of every I h) veins, games were celebrated for the 
safety of the empire, for three days and three nights, to Apollo 
and Diana, called Irnli s vcuLAiiiis.’ But they were not regularly 
performed at those jieriotls. 

The most famous games were tliose celebrated in the Circus 
Miixiuiiis; hence called lurli Circemes ; of which the chief 
wore ludi llwiani vel magni."^ 

I, LUDI CIRCENSES. 

Thk Circus Maximus was first built by 'Farquinius IViscus, 
ainl afterwards at different titries magnificently adorned. It lay 
betwixt the Falntine and Aventine hills, and was of an oblong 
♦’ircular form, whernie it had its name. 'I’he length of it was 
three Hadia (or furlongs) and a half, i. e. * pacos, or SlSTijr 
feet; the breadth little more than one stndiumy with rows of 
scats all round, calied|.ybr* or ajHictaculdf rising one above 
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nitoihei'i the lowevt of stone, and the hijs^hest of wood, ’.vhere 
soparate places were allotted tt> each ctiria, and also to the sena¬ 
tors and to the eqnites; but these last under the republic sat 
promiscuously with tlie rest of the people.^ It is said to have 
contained at least lfiK),(X)0 persons, or, ac(x>rding to others, 
above double that number; acfXirding to I’liny, 250,000.® Some 
moderns sny, 380,000 Its circumference was a mile. It was 
surrounded with a ditch or canal, called Btiripim, ten feftt 
broad, and ten feet deep; and with porticoes three stories high,* 
both the work of Julius Ca*sar. In different parts there were 
proj)er places for the people to go in and out without dis- 
fitrlmm^. On one end iiiere were several openings,* from 
which the horses and diarints starte<f,* called CAKcaREs vel rr- 
pagiila^ and soineitiues career,^ lirst built A. IJ. 425.^ Betbrw 
the cttrcercH stood two small statues of IMewmi’y,® holding a chnin 
or rope to keep in the horses,^ in place of which there seems 
soraeiimes to have been a white line,*“ or a cross furrow filled 
with chalk or lime, at which the hoi-ses w^ere made to stand in 
a straight row,” hy persons called moiutouks, mentioned in 
some ancient iusenpiious. But this lin^, called also ckbta or 
CALX, seems lo have been drawn chielly to mark the end of the 
course, or limit of victory,** to which Horace beautifully 
alludes, mors vltinia, linra mum cst, death is the end of all 
human miseries.*' 

On this end (»f the circus, w hich was in the form of a semi¬ 
circle, were three balconies, or open galleries, one in the mid¬ 
dle, and one in endi corner; called mini ana, from one UBenius, 
who, when he sold his house adjoining to the forum, to Cato 
and Flatx'.us the censors, reserved to himself the right of one 
pillar, where ho might build a pi’ojection, whem'e be ami his 
posterity might view the shows of gladiators, which were then 
exhibited in the forum.** 

In the middle of the circus, for almost the whole length of 
it, there was a brick ivall, about tw'elve feet broad, and four feet 
high, called spjna,** at both the extremities of which there were 
three columns or pyramids on one base, called met.l, or goafs, 
round which the horses and chariots turned,**' so that they 
alwny.s had the spina and meta; on tlieir left hand, contrary to 
the manner of running among us. Whence a varceribus ad 
ntdlam vel cafeem, from the beginning to the end.*^ 

In the luiddlc of the spina, Augustus erected an obelisk, 132 
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feet hija'h, bron^lit from lifeypt; and at a smaU distance, ano¬ 
ther, 88 feet high. Near tne iirat meta, wltenco the horses set 
off, there were seven other pillars, either of an oval form or 
having oval spheres on their top, chilled ova, which were j'aised, 
or rather taken down, to denote how many rounds the chario¬ 
teers had completed, one for each round; for they usually r*m 
seven times rOOnd tUft course. .lAbov© each of these ova was 
engraved the figure of a dolphin. These pillars were called 
KAL.K or PHAi,.5!. Soinc lluok there were two different kinds ot 
pillars', one with the figure of an ovum on the lop, which viero 
erected at the rneta yrimu; and aiuither with tlie figure of a 
dolphin, which stood at the mda utthna. .tuvenal .ijoins them 
tfjgolher, conmitt ante Jhlas de/jijtmortmtqut; colunmaa^ consults 
before the phahe and the pill.irs of the dolphins,' 'They aie 
said t*) have been first c<nistruc,ted, A. H. 7>,M, by Agrippa, but 
ova (id metaaijd, iiotas) ct/rricn/ts manvrnmhs are meiitioncid by 
Livy long before, A. 577, as they are near 600 year'! afjer 
by { >assi(i<lt»rus.- The figure of an egg was chosen in Inmour of 
('astor and Pollux,* an<| of a dolphin in hoiiuur ol'Ncptuim, also 
as being the sv^ifiest of animals.' 

Bcfoie the games fiogio, the iiuagos of the gods were led 
along in procession on carriages and in fratio^s,^ «!r on nieir* 
shoulders, with a great ii'uin of atlendants, part oti horseUnrh, 
and part on foot. “#iext followed tJ»e < oJobaUints, dancers, 
musicians, &c. When the procession was over, tlie coosuIk and 
priests performed sac,red ri:es/‘ 

The shows’ exhibited in the (ircus Blaximus were chiefly 
the following;— 

1. Chariot and horse races, of whicli the Homans were e\- 
tr/aaganliy fond. 

The charioteers^ were distributed into four parties** orTac- 
tions, from their difl'ercut dress or liverj ; Jnctio alha vel 
alhata, the white; russataj the rod; vtmia^ llte sky“<*olonred or 
sea-c(doured ; and piasiaa^ tlio green faclion; to which Domi- 
tiiiii added two, called golden and puj'plo { luc.fi > nuraUi ct 
*“ 'I’he sjHji^tori fuvouroti one or the other coitmr, 
as humour or caprice imdined them. It was not the swiftness ot 
the horses, nor the art of the men, that altracUid them; but 
merely the dress" In the lime of .fustiiiian, no less tlian d0,()0d 
men are srud to have lost their lives at ConsmntitK»ple in a 
tumult raised by contention among the purtisnuH of these several 
colours.'* 

'i he order in which tho chariots or horses stood was dotcr- 
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iiitiuocl by lot; and the person who presided at the jj^nmes j^ave 
tile signal for siartitij[r by droppinpf a napkin or cloth.‘ Then 
the ciiain of the Jlcrmuh being withdrawn, they sprang^forw^ird, 
and whoever first ran seven tinies round Ihe r4jurse was victor.*^ 
'Diis was calletl on« match,’ for the tna||.er was almost always 
delerniiiied at one heat; and usually were twenty-five of 

these in one day, so that when there were four factions, and one 
of these started at each time, l(Kl chariofs ran in one day,* 
Hotnefiinos many more; hut Uten the horses cominoidy went 
only five times iv'ntnd tlte aturse,’* 

The victor, being proclaimed by the voire of a herald, was 
crpwned, and rect ived a pvr/e in money of considerable value.® 

I*alms were first given to tbe victors at games, after the 
manner of the (oeeks, and those who had received crowns for 
their bravery in war, first wore them at the games, A. U. 430.* 
'I'he jialra-trea was chosen for this purjKtse, because it rises 
ngiiinst a weight plm'ed on it;henwit is jmt for any token or 
pri'/e of ticLory, <;r for victory itsell^.® Palma lemniscatay a 
palm crown with ribands,'® haitging down from it; kuic comtlio 
pnlman r/o, I value iiiysclf cliietly on accouriil. of this contri¬ 
vance.** 

il. Contesfs of agilify and strength, of which there were ‘five 
kinds: running,**^ leaping.'-' boxing,*' wrestling,*^ and throwing 
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th© discus or quoit' (repi'osentod in tTie subjoined out) ; lienee 
called penttahlum,^ vol «a», or certamen athkticum vel gyrnnim 



atm, because they contended nakedA>Jth nothing on but 
trousei'S or drawers,* whence oymnasui^m, a place of exeidse, or 
a s('hooi. This c.overing', which wont from the waist downwards, 
and supplied the plac© of 
a tunic, was called campes- 
tuk/’ because it was used 
in the exenases of the 
Campus Alartiiis, and those 
who used it, Cumpestrati. 

!So anciently at the (dym- 
pic ifjirncs.** 

The athkite were an¬ 
ointed with a glutinous 
ointment called ckuoma, 
by slaves called ali]>Ue; 
whence liquida p^r.rsTuv, 
uncta PALTSTHA, and w(H’e 
a coarse shaggy garment 
eddied KNDKOMra, -h/cs,' 
used of finer stuff by wo¬ 
men, also by those wh<t 
played at that kind <d 
hand-ball," cdled tuiuon 
or HARPAsicAi. 'I he emn- 

1 (Irorl jnctui*. _ 4 Sdlilmiriltu* tartum 6 Aur.. Crv *iv. 1, t>. 30. 0<r. I*|» 
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bataiits * were previously trained in a place of exwdse,* and 
restricted to a particular dief. In winter they wetie exerciaed 
in a covered place called xtsi'us, vel -«isa, surrounded 
witli a row of pillars, rKRTSTYniuM.^* But xystwn generally 
signifies a walk under the open air,* laid with sand or gravel, ' 
and planted with trees, joined to a gyimasitm,^ 

Boxers covered their 



hands with a kind of 
gloves,^ which had lead 
dr iron sewed into them, 
to make the strolres fall 
with a greater weight, 
€<’dled c.4i.sTcs vel aesiUbJ’ 
I'he persons thus ex- 
eri’isecl were ijallcd 
palaistr it or 

and he who exercis¬ 
ed them, KsaRCiTATOR, 
mci€fut(nt vel doctor 
paia^.'-inatfSf ^ymnasi- 
archus^ vel -a, xyrto* 
chu». vel -fs. From the 
altention of Antony to 
g^mnas.ic exercises at 
Alexandria, he was cal¬ 


led yifrtihfismrcha by Augustus.® 

i*AL.KSTRji was properly a school for wre'stling,® but is put for 
any place of exercuse, or tlie exen iso iLsolf; hence palmstram 
diHccre, to learn the exercise; nnctft dona palmstne^ exercises."' 
These gymnastic games wore very hurtful to morals. 

The athletic g.uues among the (ireelvs vu*re called isei-astjc/" 
because the victor'^*'^ drawn by white horses, and wearing 
crowns on their heads; of olive, if victors at tlie tllympic 
games; of laurel, at the Pythian ; parsley, at the NeiuC/an; 
and of pine, at tlic Isthmian; were conducted with groat pomp 
into their restieciive cities which they entered through a breach 
in the walls made for that purpose; inlim/iting, as Plutarch 
observes, that a city which produced such brave ciiizeos bad 
little occasion for the defence of walls, 'i'liey received for life 
an antiunl stipend from the public. 

3. Luxms TROJ.n, a mock light, performed by young noble¬ 
men on horseback, revived by Julius (’/esar, and frequently 
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S90 Rcmiui AKiriotfitiBS* 

e«^«lMrAted by Uie suicceoding* einparocs,^ descriM by 
Mxu r. 561, &c; 

4. What wa« oolkd venatjo, or the %hting of wild ben$ti 
with one au<fther, or with men called besimrUf who were either 
forced to Uiis by way of {mnishment, as the primitive Christiai^ 
often were; or fought voluntarily, either from a natural fero¬ 
city of dlspmiition, or induced by hire.^ An incredible number 
of auimak of various kinds Was brought from all quarters, for 
the entertainment of the people, and at an immense expose. 
They were km)t in enclosures, called vivaria, till the of 
exhibition. Pompey, in his second consulship, exhibited at 
once 500 lions, who were all despatched in live days; also 
eighteen elephants.® 

5. 'Die representation of a horse and foot battle, and also of 
nn emyimpiuent or a 5 ie|;e.^ 

G. Ihe representation of a sea-fight,^ which was at first made 
in the Circus Maximus, but afterwards oftener ekewhere. 
Augustus dug a lake near the 'fiber for thrit purpose, and Doini- 
lian built a naval theatre, which was called nammthia 
tiani, 'I’hose who fought wore called naumackiariu I'hey 
were usually composed of captives or condemned malefactors, 
who fought to death, unless saved by the clemency of the 
emperor.® 

if any thing unhu ky happened at the games, they were re¬ 
newed,’ olten more than once. 

11. SHOWS OF GLADIATORS. 

Tmr shows® of gladiators were properly called tmnertt^ and the 
person that exhibited'^ them, vifincrarittSy vei-afar, editor^ efc 
{/ominus; who, although 14 a private station, enjoyed, during 
tho days of the exhibition, the ensigns of magistracy. They 
veem to have taken their rise from the custom of slaughtering 
captives at the tonihs of those slain in battle to appease their 
manes, 

(jladiators were first publicly exhibited at Home by twti 
hrothcre called riruii at the fiiupral of their father, A, U, 
and for some time they were exhibited only on such occasions; 
hut afterwards also by the magistrates, to enterUiin the people, 
chiefly at the Saturnalia and feasts of Minerva. Incredible 
numbers of men were destroyed in this manner. Aftfir the 
triumph of 'I’rajan over the Dacians, spectjicles w'ere exhibited 
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for 123 days, in 11,000 animaliof diObrent kinds wer» 

kiilt'd, and 10^000 g^Iadiatovs foitgiit; whence wn nuiy judged 
other inidann^s. 7'he emperor Claudius^ aUbough niituraUy ol 
» gentle disposition, is said to have been rendered crnel by 
often attending the spectacles.^ 

Gladiators were kept and maintained in schofds ^ by pei^ris 
called VAKiMTM^ who purchased and trained them. The whole 
number under one lanista was ^Ued vaiavua. They were 
plentifully fed on strong food; hence saffina gladiatoria^ like 
gladiator’s mess.® 

A lanista, when he instructed young gladiator^* delivered 
to them his lessons and rules® in writing, and then he was said 
commcfUarif when he gave over his employhienk a fftadiia 
rccems^e,^ 

The gladiatom, when they were exercisetl, fenced with wonden 
swords.^ When a person was confuted by w^nk arguments, or 
e.isiJy convicted, ho was said, plmnAeo gladio Jugmari, to have 
his throat cut with a sword of lead. Jugnlo hum stw sibi 
giadiOf 1 foil him with his own weapons, I silence him with his 
own arguments. O plumbeum puyvmern ! feeble or incon- 
oiusive reasoning 1® 

(iladiatdi’s were at first composed of captives and slaves, or 
of condemned malefactors. (If these some were said to be ud 
gladium danmali^ condemned to the sword, who were to be des¬ 
patched within a year; tikis, however, was prohibited by 
Augustus; and othem, ad ludum damnati, condemned to public 
exhibition, who might be liberated after a cermin time. But 
afterwards also freeborn ciliaens, induced by hire or by inclina¬ 
tion, fought on the arena, some even of noble birth, and what 
is still more wonderful, women of quality,^® and dwarfs,“ 

Freemen who became glailiator# for hire were «aid efiae 
auctoratif and their hire, auctorarnmtum^ or gladiatorium, and 
an (Nitli was administered to Ukem : un, vinari, verberari^ tie- 
can. 
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fUadiators were disting'uklied by tbeir iwiimur lOAmier 
of fighting, j^ome were called sKcutoaxs, who$»e aruts were a 
bMiuet^ a shield, and a sword, or a leaden bullet,^ With ihem 
were usaally raattdied^ tl]ie,RBTiMtiu A eonibatant of tliis kind 
was dressed in a short tunic, but wore noibing on his head.^ He 
bore in his left hand a tlwee-pointed iatu'se, called t^ichms or 
fuscinUf and in his right a nev witl^ which he atiemyted to 
entangle ^ his adversiry, by ^tasting it over his head and sud> 
de'nly drawing It togeUier, and then with his trident he usually 
flew hiin. But if he missed his aim, by either throwing the 
net too short or too far, he instantly betook himself to flight, 
and endeavoured to prepare his net for a second cast; while his 
antagonist as swiftly pursued, (whence the name Secutor,) to 
prevent his design by despatching him. 

iSonie gladiators were called MinMii.i:.ONEs,^^ because they car¬ 
ried the image of a fish on their helmet; hence a retiarius, 
when engaged with one of them, said, 1 do not dim at you, 1 
throw at your fish.” Non te PETO,riscKM pkto : quid hk fugis, 
OACLE ? ’’ 'Hie Mirmiilo was armed likd a fbml, with a buckloi-'* 
and a hooked sword or cutlass,'^ and was usually matched with 
a Thracian.^** Quis Mi/rmUlimi componitur (Bqmtmnm f Threj^ 
Certain gladiators from their armour were edtled' SAMNirKj., 
and also hoptofmehi. iSonie di/naeft^rif because they fought 
with two swords; and others laqmarii^ because they used a 
noose to entangle their adversaries.** 

There was a kind of gludiatoi’s who' fought from chariots,** 
after the manner of the Britons or (jlauls, called ksseuarii,** 
and also from horseback, witli, what was curious, iheir eyes 
shut,** who were called anoamatv.. Hence andabataium mvre 
putpmre^ to tight in the dark or blindfold.*^ 

^riadiators who were substituted**’ in phtco of those who wore 
cxvnquered or fatigued, were called scpposirmi, or scbdititii. 
Those who were asked by the people, from the emperor, c»n 
ac4;ount of their dexterity and skill in fighting, were called 
posTULATiTii: such were maintained at the emperor's private 
cliarge, and hence lallcd. fjscales or Ceemriani. 'J'hose who 
were protlueed and fought in the ordinary iiuinner were called 
oamsABii.*' When a number foUght together,*** and not in pairs, 
they were called catkrvarm ; those produced at mid-day, whoi 
were generally unti'uined, mkuiduni.*'* 
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The person who was tw exhibit gla4ii^<as ^ h^ore 

announced the show,^ by an Odvei^senieiit ^ biQ pf^too up in 
public,^ in which he mentioned the number and names of 
most distinguished gladiators. Sometimes these things seem u> 
hare been represented in a picture.* 

gladiators were exhibited sometimes at ilm funeral pii« 
often in the forum, which waS then adorned with statues and 
pictures, but usually in an ampludieatre ; so called, beCipise it 
was seated all around, like two theatres joined.* 

AMpaiTHEATRKS woto at hmt temporary, and made of wood. 
The drst durable one of stone was built by ti^tatilius I'aurus, at 
the desire ^of Augustus, which seems likewbe to have been 
partly of wooib The lar:>est amphitheatre w;ts that begun by 
Vespasian and completed by Titus., now called colis.®um, from 
the colossus or large statue of Nero wliicli stood near it. it 
was of an oval form, and is said to have <Mmtained 87^000 speo* 
tators,. ruins still remain, 'i'he plar:!e where the gladiaiors 
fought was culled arena, because it was covered with sand or 
sawdust, to prevent the gladiators from sliding, and to absorb 
the blood; and the persons ,w'ho fouglit arenarii. Jlut arena 
is also put for the whole amphitheatre, <kr the show,° also for ttm 
seat of war/ or for one’s peculiar province." 

The part nest the arena was called rpmuM, where ^e^sena> 
toi*s sat, and the ambassuebtrs of foreign nations^ and where 
also was the place of the emperor/ elevated like a pulpit or 
tribunal/" and covered With a canopy like a pavilionlikewise 
of a person who exhibited the games,^^ and of the Vestal vir^. 

* I I /V 

The podium projected over the wall which surrounded the 
arena, ainl was raised between twelve and fifteen feet above it; 
secured with a breastwork or parapet against tlie irruption t»f 
wild beasts. As a further defence, the arena was surruunued 
with an iron rail/* and a 

'i'he equites sat in fourteen rows behind the senators. The , 
seatsof botii were covered with cushions/" first used in the 
time of Caligula. The rest of the po(»ple sat behind, on the 
bare stone, and their seats were ciilled rorucARiA.’" ‘j'he en. 
trances to these swats were called vomjtoria ; the passages®" 
which they ascended to the seats were called scrtte or ; 

and the seats between two passages were, from their for oj, 
called cuneu-^f a wedge: for, like tl»e section of a circle, this 
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space jirra4uBlly wifl©ne<l freiu the arena to the top. 
mnetx inmtuit res mnnibrn^ the affair was known to ail Uie spec¬ 
tators.^ 

vSometimes a particular ploce was publicly granted to certain 
persons by way of honour, aud the exUlor seems to have been 
allowed to assign a more honourable seat to any person he 
inclined.^ 
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movtAit djLism* ' *■ ' 

There were eertaid persons ealled oKSietfAfonss ^er 
toren, masters of ceremonies. Who oss^gtied, to eVery one his 
prttper place, as undertakers did at funemib; and when they 
removed any one from his place, they were said mm mcitme 
vel suscitare,^ The de^ignaiores are thougfht by s<»iiie to ha»e 
been the same with ^w'bat were calldd nocARu: * but tbesr, oe- 
.Ciwding t(» others, properly were poor people, who came early 
and took possession of a seat, which they afterwardi' parted 
with to some rich person who came late, for hire.^ 

Anciently women were not allowed to see tlie gladiators, 
without the permission of those in whose power they were. But 
afterwards this restriction u^iis removed. Augustus assigned 
them a particular place in the highest seats of the amphitheatre.^ 
''J'here were in the amphitheatres 8e«'ret tubes, from which the 
spectators were besprinkled with perfumes*,* issuing from cer¬ 
tain figures;® and in rain or excessive heat there were ci>ver- 
ings to draw over them t ® for wliich purposes there were holes 
in the top of the outer wall, in which poles were fixed tosupp<frt 
them. But when the wind did not permit these coverings to he 
spread, they used broad-brimmed hats or caps,” and umbrellas.”* 
By secret springs, certain wood madiines chilled peomata, vel 
were pised to a great height, to appearance spontaneously, 
and elevated or depressed, diminished or enlarged, at pleasure, 
(llndiators were sometimes set on them, hence called 
nnd sometimes boys.*^ But pegmata is put by Cicero for the 
shelves^® in which books were kept.** 

Nigh to the amphitheatre was a place called spoliarium, to 
which those who were killed or mortally wounded were dragged 
by a hook.** 

On the day of (lie exhibition the gIadiat<Hrs were led along 
the arena in pniccssiofV Then they were matched by pail's/® 
and their sworas examined*^ by the exhihiler of the games.*** 
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The glAdlatora, as a 
lude to the halite,* at tiiret 
lou^bt with wooden swords 
or ^0 likO) dotirisliiiijr * their 
ar%s with ifreat dexterity.^ 
rhen wpoa a sij^iia} given 
with a. trumpet,* they laid 
^«side diese/ and assumed 
their jproper arms.® ITiey ad¬ 
justed themselves^ with great 
oare, and stood in a particu¬ 
lar posture.® Hence rnotie? /, 
de^icif vel deturbari de statu 
mentis : depeUi^ dejwi^ vel de* 
tnoveri graduy &<%“ Tlien-they 
pushed at one another/” and 
repeated the thrust.^* They 
not only pushed with the 
point/* but also struck with 
the edge,^* It was more easy to parry or avoid direct thrusts/'' 
ilia 11 back or side strokes.*® 'ihey therefore took particular 
<yire to defend their side;*^ hence latere lecto abscedere, to get 
otf safe; per alterius iatus petif latus aperium vel nudimt dare, 
to expqse one^s self to danger. 8oine gladiators had the facuitj' 
of not winking. Two such, lielonging to the emperor Claudius, 
were on that .account invincifile.*" 

I’hc rewards given to the victora were a palm (hence piuri- 
marum palnianim gladiator, who had fre<juenlly conquered; 
alias mas palmas cognoscet, i. eii c/edes ; ** palmt Immiscnta, a 
palm crown, with ribands*® of diderent colours hanging from it 
sexta palma utbaaa etiam in gladiators dijffidlis), money,** and a 
rod or wooden sword,as a sign of their being disch.arged from 
lighting; which was granted by the editor, at the desire of the 
people, to an old gladiator, even to a novice, for some 
unruiininon act of courage. Those who received it“* were called 

e<Hint«rett a inor« loTtunalf, or % hr thi* puy of I"" ♦if* a'«*» 

lii.irti »k'!ful advwrMrr, Hr 0 p Mif.l.' h, rji.tiiii lii« l»i- iJut he ttliir Wfrrr hi* 

wiiuaditNl ill (he ))r«A*t, ana ha^ ward* (hein~(nr it nt'lti'. thni' anUgunUt, a> atfihr Live death, 
irl fall 111 * Iturtkltlr -irisW'iit tlir lie: K^it ilirir hu. uJvjw, aa ttie; drcv'«e. 

hiiit.virco'iquri'nl ’ rl the a.iM * Sclijjiii tiiui lha aae ahhIl. ^ 
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1 annaliiini .tirall elan- 
2 ;ni » tiibj-'. 

i atiWn tnauiia, nidrs 
eel pitillot hi>ltat>.)j no* 
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.trna giigiiaioi-a v.*l 
dM'retOruL 4 c. 
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11 pancllni. 

■ J coMiin; 

11 cavore., pr'ipuLi»r<i, 
ealre. effujti'ro, eaeo- 
drrr, etniierr. 

IS tetua atlvarant^ et 
1 re U* a? aiiiiplicev ina<> 
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nunuwii, im<! fixed their arms in the temple of Herettl^* Btti 
they soraetinm were afterwards induced a great hire* ¥‘i^^ 
to engage. Those w ho were dismissed on account of age tw 
weakness, w^ere said dtlusisae? 

When any gladiator was wounded, the people exclaSme^ 
HABKT^ sc. vulaus^ vel hoc hahetf he has got it The gladiatf^ 
lowered * his arms as a sign of his being vanquished: Jnjrt hie 
fate depended on the pleasure of the people, who, if they wl^d 



him to be saved, pressed down llieir thumbs ;* if to bo slain, 
they turned up tlieir thumbs,*^ and^ordered him to receive the 
sword/ which gladiators usually *submitted to with atnaring 
fortitude. Sometimes a gladiatiw was rescued by the entrance 
of the emperor,® or by the will of the editor. 

The spectators expressed the stime ea^rness by betting® on 
the difierent gladiators, as in the circus. 

Till the year the people used to remain all day at an 
exhibition of gladmtors without intermission till it was finished; 
but then for the fir>t time they were dismissed to take dinner, 
which (aistoni was afterwards obsened at all the spectacles 
exhibited by the emperors. Horace calls intermissions given to 
gladiators in the time of fighting, or a delay of the combat, 
nii.irniA, 

Shows of gladiators^* were prohibited by Constantine, but 
not entirely suppressed till the time of Honorius.^® 

) Hrtr, E|>. 1, 1, Ov. 6 nolltar'-m »ert«>>iint, Cic, .So*t. 87. Tni>f. ii. in ]«c. Din. wuifU. 4S, 
I'nvt IT. 21. Jnv. ill .iC liftin'laa* 17. MiLiO. Sett. >''uet. 

2 HuixoranTiDi la. ttiire utroqiii'imtrKc. i. 177. 'IranquiL Aitiini, IS ernoHta spnelncok. 

2 'nift. THv \il. riii). e. vuitla. in apfliunl 11. Co"ft. .S.ipi l(j. 18 (VniftU Oa<l. »!• ei. 
»iiiivi. 27, jricatlT, llttr. l.p. i. 18. t* •nons.onibni. l*ru(leut«contra Syjttm 

4 liiibiiiittabkt. it. eiiu. SS. *.!. •> 5, 111 nnrt. Tit. H. Uom. li. It. SI, 

T' f'lillv'cm iM'f'nii'bint, 7 liirram rmipi’te, 10 M.trt. ix. 08. 

Hui Ep. U J8. M. S Ut. Pent, li S. 83. 11 Kp. i. It). 47. Soiiol. 
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BDMAB AKVI{}tri<rilR9. 


III. ©HAMATIC ENTERTAINMKNTS. 

JDhamatic eiitertAintnent«» or stag’d pluyji,* trore 6r8t introduced 
at jHonie, uu account of a peslilenco, to appeose the divine 
wrath, A, (J. 391.^ Before that time there tiad only heeti the 
g'jimes of the circus, 'lliey were cailod luoi sccNict, b(^;au8e they 
were lirst acted in a shade/ formed by Uie brandies and leaves 
of trees/ or in a tent.® Hence afterwaids the front of tbe 
theatre, wiiere tho actors stood, was called sCEiiiA, and the actors 

, SCENICI, or SCENXCI ARTIFICES.*^ 

iirag^e-ploys were borrowed from Etruria; whence players’ 
were culled histriones, from a 'I’uscan word hhfiT, i. e.' iudiu ; 
for players also were sent for from that country.® These Tus- 
taiis did noUurig at first but dance fo a flute,without any verse 
or corresponding action. They did not speak, because the 
Bomans aid not understand their language,’^ 

The Koinan youth began to imitate them at solemn festi%'als, 
especially at harvest home, throwing- out raillery against on© 
another in unpolished vei'sc, with gestures adapted to the sense*. 
'I'hese verses werh <»Ued versus FBaiGE?!Njsi, (rom Fescenuia, or 
-ium, a city of I'.truria.^^ 

Afterwards, by fretjuent use, idif entertaiiiirient was improved,** 
and a new kind of dramatic composition was contrived, called 
sATVR.ii or sATUiiE, suUreSy because they were filled with vaiious 
matter, and written in various kimis of vei’se, in allusion to 
wiiat was called LANX satura, a platter or charger filled with 
various kinds of fruits, which they yearly offered t(» Ute gods at 
their festivals, as the prifnitice^ or first gatlienngs of the seasmi. 
Some derive the name from the petulance of the i>at^rs. 

fliese satires wore set to music, and repeated with suitable 
gestures, a<;coiitpanied with tbe flute and dancing, lliey hud 
every thing that wasagreeatdo in the I ’esciennine verses, with¬ 
out their obs«:enity. 'i hey contained much ridicule and smart 
repartee; whence tln^se {mems afterwards written to expose 
vice got til© name of sj'tires; as, the satires of Horace, of Juve¬ 
nal, and Persius. 

it was Ltviijs ANDRONicrs, the freeduian of M. Livius Salinator, 
and the preceptor of his sons, who giving up satires,** firet ven¬ 
tured to write a regular ]day,** A. U. 512, some say, 5H; the 
year before Ennius was born, above IGO years after tho death 
«f vNopluMiles and Euripides, and about'tifty-two years after Uiat 
of Menander.’* He was tbe aider of his own compositions, as 

1 >ni)'t a<«iiici. 6 SH<><.Tih.!U ra;<[.fl4 10 Diid. H ar((iiine«to 

2 Liv vii. a. Ok‘. Clanc. tl. Vor. isi. 11 It.ir Ep. II. t. Mfi, nurwre, 

n«>a, uiiibia. 714. iU »rjupi<«. iiMiipaiido 15 Cir. Brut. ]& OelJ. 

4 l>v. Art. Am. I IDS. 1 litdldiiM, m entoiUta aviu Itl. 

.S«rv. V(r». Am.). 161. 8 Lir. vil 2. lu «b tmtiiMS, i, p. atilu 

6 Myro, lulM'iiittiuluiii. V tul tiblbinia oiiMitNi. iii rt*J<ctu. 



oBAViiito iksnettYAtimxKva. 


n}3 then vtfm* Beinj; obliged by tbe ftudi«iice ii^oqtidntly to 
7e)»e&t fb« saiaie «Eid ibus' beeoinii)^ hoarso/ bp' aek^ 
pemtiasion to eni|i1(>y a boy to ting to the ^te, be acted 
wiial was sung,^ which he did with llie greater atiimatiim, as be 
was not hindered by using his roioe. Hence actors used always 
to bare a person at hand to sing to ibein, and the colloquial 
part only w&s left them to repeat. It appears there was com- 
laonly a song at the end of every act* 
rbtys were afterwards greatly iniprored at Home from the 
model of the Greeks^ by Njsvccrs, Kknivs, PtAtrrus,. Caicn:.rus, 
Tkbenck, Afranios, Paouvtos, Accrus, &c. 

After playing was gradually converted into an ai%# tbe 
Kontan youth, leaving regular plays to be acted by professlsd 
players^ reserved to tttemselves tbe acting of ludicrous pieces or 
farces, interlarded with madi ribaldry and buffoonery, called 
BXODiA, because they were usually introduced after the {day, 
when the players and musicians had left the stage, to remove 
the painful iinpresvsions of tragip segnes, or varkll.c atellak^, 
or Lum oscr, ludicrum oscum,® from A tell a, a town of the Osci 
in Campania, where tliey were first invented and very much used. 

'I'he actors of these, forces^ retained the Hghts of cHisens,'* 
and might serve in the army, W'hich was not the case with com¬ 
mon actors, nht» were not r^pected among the Romans os 
among tbe Creeks, but were held infamous.® 

Dramatic enter! ainments, in their improved state, were diiefly 
of three kinds, comedy, tragmly, and pantomimes. 

1. Comedy w as a representation of common life,** written in 
a kimiliar style, and usually with a ^ppy issue. The dengn of 
it was to expose vice and folly to ridicule. 


I qiium vouem «>btu. 

8 r4nti«(un 
3 At\*«rbiB. 

'1 Lir. vii. 8. I’iatit. 

Piiitud. il nit. 
b luditi in {tAula- 

lini verWul. 

0 lao. Atiii. iv, M. l.iv> 
vik 2. Cir. Faui, vil. l( 
Ju«. it). 179. vi. 
71. Suel.t'ib. 4tt. Oom. 
10 . 

7 AtelUfil v«l a.tAllAns. 

itain .ctur»it. 
fi AAn tiibu pi<Ai ennt. 

B (J|}t. 1, 8 « S. V, (l« 
ill! qni iiOU infaitu— 
Nej*. Pwpf. ftttel I lb. 
<($.—Ill flitt time nf Ci* 
CAro, MiturB wttfi ratiii. 
nd umnuK Ibn lowest 
cIm(i*« of l^e peofiltt, 
I'tinap wliii (aerial iiioii 
tbe Caniii<dict AA'olla. 
iiie (B n.tioiml BviHilii. 
cio) wre bIoiis cl*v«ed 
»« cilitMiB b the tribe* 
ut Home. N« other 
lurtor wee ever iwrniit. 


ted to (Orre, eveu e« b 
cuiiiioon Boldier. H'e 
sec. from Btiveret pe*- 
en^ei Ilf Pieuinx, lh.it 
eoioi* were wtU|)( with 
Ill'll «* other iileves, 
aei. S.Ciiierve 
Under Aueustiiii, e do. 
cror of the senata pro. 
kibi ed the ef)uitr« end 
the senBtdi* frum ap* 
loaiiuA on the cini;a, 
.Soat. Auit. 49; ami, 
even under the imino- 
lal ^nveritmonl of I'l' 
berina, tiin arnatara 
wero profiiblled trnin 
wituraaing tlie {lerhir- 
mttnoea of the panto. 
ininwis, and thaa«|uilea 
from acriinipa»)iiig 
them nil tha airi'Cta, 
fiwsU Tib. 1*e. Ann. I. 
1. We afatiuld deceive 
oiirAelvoa then, woia 
we in raeard as honour 
roiiitnraa to a degraded 
proleasion tho marka 
of esirooi baitowad on 
Buino camediaM On ao- 


(mint of their merit. 
Thsse oaoepiioDa. few 
In nojuticr, had ri*fo> 
renre onlv to indivi¬ 
duals. What CiiHifo 
aa)*, ill two of bis nra- 
Uana, in liouonr nt Iho 
coramliaii UoBcins, 
irovea only that the 
luman peonle know 
liow Id rennar Jvatirsi 
til moril rvon on the 
etago. Oil', Ko.«ic.C<>;in. 
1. c. b. Wa know with 
what fiuuidarity Py* 
Udea the paoiomimo 
apoka to Aagustui. 
houva InslnnoeB prove 
aUo the Sniinanco 
which the theatre an- 
oicised over (he Ro- 
niBUh ; at thn tune nf 
Ilia banishineiii ot Ci- 
saro, a onmedhui 
thought bimseif aotho- 
risad to ref'lrasODt to 


primaud* Th* aetor, 
amtB'ldonrd Sjr th* p*. 
tiwioa of the |)Od}iwi 
aniiiiftii to awaltott 
Ihair feolutgs, aaid (bo 
tear* flowM, In tho 
traiady of llntBUi, tii- 
coro was proclnioied 
by naiua thw aavloar of 
th« commonwaaltlwaind 
a thoiuand voicqa re* 
posted the hOHwAx, 
(kesl. 94) while 0IO 
malevolence of hta 
Boemiei, who voro 
preiant and atill In 
p<iwer, durst not tM* 
niiMt itaalf in oppoeV 
lion to their arcuma* 
tiona of KratUude.— 
.See Maiaroito, on 
Maniiora and LUh ttf 
the anniaiw, ftr* Kart 

1. p. ]«, 

lit comocdls, ottaat aao 


(tia uSa, Ike sonA of 
the Koman people the viUake, 
their ingratitudo and U oaot^ana vRiraiO^ 
their ineonatauey ; iba euJttin, 
people iuUBHid Ute n~ 



StOMAtir AtrTifiUiviica. 


Contedy, anaeitf the Chreeka, was divided lute ’eld, iniddie, 
end new. In the firsts retd ebnanictenr end nenies were i’e|ire> 
seated; in the second^ real chnraelets, but fiistitiims names; 
and in the third, both iictitious iiharaoters and naiuos. EiifMdhL 
CTOtinue, and ^rietophanes excelled in the old comedy, and 
Menand^ in the newA Nothing' was ever known at Home hut 
the new comedy. 

The Roman comic writers, Nmvins, j\franlu$, Plautus, Cie< 
cUius, and Terence, copied trotn the Gireek, diiedy from mar- 
ANUEB, who is esteemed the best writer ot‘ comedies that ever 
existed; ^ but only a few fragments of lus works now remain. 
We may, however, judge of his excellence from Terence, bis 
principal imitator. 

Comedies, among tlte Romans, were distinguished by the 
character and dress of the persons introduced on the i^age. 
Thus comedies were called tooatjb, in which the characters 
and dress wei'e Homan, from the Homan toga, so carmen togatum^ 
a poem about Homan a/Fairs. Pr.i.tkxtat/u, vel pre^eaiee, when 
magistrates and persons of‘dignity were intinKbiced; but some 
take tliese for tragedies; * tbabeat/G, when generals and officers 
were introduced ; tabernabi r, w hen the characters w^ere of low 
rank; pau^iatx., when the characters were Grecian, from paltmmf 
the robe of the Greeks; motoriv, when there were a great 
many striking incidents, much action, and passionate expres¬ 
sions ; sTATABi u, when there was not much bustle to stir, and 
little or nothing to agitate the passions; and miewe, wlieusome 
parts were gentle and quiet, and others tlie contrary.* The re¬ 
presentations of the att ilmi were called tomadm atcUana:. 

I'he actors of comedy wore a low-heeled shoe, called sorcus. 

Those who wrote a play, w ere said docerc vel jfeccre fabulamj 
if it vraa approved, it was said stare, stare redo tah, placere, &c. 
if not, coderrxigi, exsibilari, &c. 

li. Iraokot is the representation of some one serious and 
important action, in which illustrious persons are introduced, 
as, heroes, kings, kc. written in an elevated style, and generally 
with an unhappy issue. The great end of tragedy was to ex¬ 
cite the passions, chiedy pity and horror; to inspire the love 
of virtue, and an abliorreiice of vice. It Itad its name, accord¬ 
ing to Horace, from r^etyeSf a goat, and a song ; because a 
goat was the prize of the person who produced the best poem, 
or was the best actor,’ to which Virgil alludes, Eel. iii. ; ac¬ 
cording to others, because such a pi>em was acted at the festival 
of Bacchus after vintage, to whom a goat wtts then aacrificed, as 
being Uie destroyer of the vines; and tlierefore it was called. 


J Hor.SM. 1. 4. Eikii. 3 Ju<r. i. S. Hot. A. P. A. P.%iS T«r. i CU. Or. I $1. Hot. 

L 47. {hilit. s I. 8Sl.St<it.SjIv.i(.7.iU prot. 3<>. Ovn. Tor. Cic. A. P, m 

S Uiun. iL. 1. 4 Soot. Oroiti. 21. Hvi. BruL lUi. 
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llteIfoali’B Primi esci^ksf^bm 

ttoifi'from Ihe ftiatto of Baceliufl.* . ' ' 

TwBspMi « niuive of Attj«a, is said to have tM»en tlie ii^vi»A^r 
^ tvajj^ed)^, about 536 ymrs before Clirlfit. He wept ihmi vvlth 
bis aetots from village to village in a carC^ on whidb a tem- 
p<!)rary stage was erected, where they played and sungy having 
their lat^s besmeared with the lees of wine/ whence according 
to aonie^ tiie name of tragedy, (jfrom new wine not 

redned, or the lees of wine, and a singar; henae Tf 
a singer thus besmeared, who tha^w out scoffs and raillery 
against people.) 

Thespis was contemporary with 8<don, who was a great 
enemy to his dramatic reprcsentirtions.® 

Tliespis was succeeded by d^scbyliis, who wecjted a permanent 
stage/ and was the inventor of the mash/ of the long ffowing 



C^IMKK* A1«H8iii()jrlmiklltferkil« 
M that nittaht whr* 
bi lha MHHJM of Ihriiheuit aojil t.i- 
nut, vn«iHi« ora m»x Jwtgt of 
tbtlr tiiOquityi f>A ate othwl' 
htwl it is ^titaSn, thattbeatrwtl 
niMlit onJr ctmo into nto in fhe 
Cvie of iWtohflwt} thtl it, nboMt 
tilt fOtl) nail eotut- 

titaanll}’ AW«« ntvan or vigitt 
tiaiMtrM jrittrf ItHw. Iht flrtt 
tnstkt at wbith OWaunit Atax. 
Mdrtaiw tp4«kt,'itinn 
rtitt from Ifiuse lat now u«a; 
wtiaraat the mttht tor the thtt' 


tre arera a eort af beftd-piaeea 
that cov(>n>4 tlie whale beau, and 
retif^aeuied na(on);tb«f«ctnrea 
of a fere, hut the besrd, ears, 
hair, and even all the orn,Hmenia 
in a tvontau'a head-iimaa. At 
letitt this is the acieaunt wr haee 
of them Irani Fektus, Pullua, Ai<> 
lu« Oelitwt, and ail the aiithara 
who mantien ihent. Thia ie 
lihesrlM the idea Plisdras gives 
ol theOi la hit Fable of the Maitk 
and the Pag. And it is more- 
aver ■ thct srhtoh en inAnitf at 
basireHefa and engraved iiiuies 
put beyatid ail dcuut. 

W'e eraat noti however, iina- 


^ae« that (he theetrloal tnstke 
usd alsvays the eaiiie fiMta; fbr 
it is eertaln they weie very 

dually bntufht to thiepe teclliiB. 
Ail wrilrrs agree, that at ibet 
they were vei 7 hneeiteet. At 
Aral tlie aetora Only tliagniied 
Iheinselves hy hedaabieg their 
faces with the tees of vriite : end 
it irm in that tnemter the pteOM 
of Tbsa|ils urern sated.—Oni,ea> 
iierent ^eienfee pentaen fSHSh 
bus oia —Who played and huisf 
(heir pieces, having thrir fitesN 
atalned with leva ef wtueo—lier. 
Art FoeU£7f. 

They eentiiHMd afterwards ttt 
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rbbe^ and of the high-heeled shob nr hheikin,* whkh tmgedians 
whence theee w^rds pot fox a tfftgic iw finr 
ti'agedy itself, as tocdm is put for a ooiOfidy or a familial^ #^e. 
Uec cqmedia in cotktamos (OssurpUt nee emtrA trapmdid g0ece 
iupre^iurt comedy does not strut in buskins, neither does 
tragedy trip along in slippers.^ 


aiAk;« • ml ot muks with the 
er the aKlon» a 'pUuA 
whieb the 0<««ke called for that 
reaaim wftmmww; and it wa« 
(iKetrite oati«d«i>iM>ttoaa(amei^g 
the IiiiUiln*, jieraetiaia, aiappeara 
from thU M«iai$e in Pliny.,—- 
l|«ldaiM orOnn ^roonatom vn- 
cant, cujtia folio iwllum oat In- 
th>«» 

In fine, «aer dromatio fMietry 
waa bteeme emaplete In a»l it* 
pru, the aeoe««itr t)ie ai*ti>r* 
found of imoifiniug aeioe way of 
cli«ii»lng their figure and mein 
in an tiiotant, in order to repre* 
Bout oeraonaaM ot olSerent age* 
and eharoi tara, put them on con- 
triiring the mieka we are now 
afieaklng of. But It U not eaay 
to trace then) to their Krat iu- 
erotor ; (or anibora are divided 
into variou* opinion* on thait 
heniL Suidu and Alheniuis 
l^ivn the hunottr of the invention 
to the poet miierUtt*, conteoipo- 
rary wtib Theapt*. tloroeei an 
the other hand, give* it to jlia- 
•hy(u«.~Poat huno pettooic nol- 
laM)ao repertor honeaun ^Iinliy- 
luo.—^cchylue, the inventor of 
the mack and decent robe.— 
Heri ArU Poet. S78. And Ari*- 
totie* who in all prohobilUy juiiat 
have be«fl better iucirocied In 
thi* matter, tell* U* in the dlh 
ohurder of bh ponioa, that it wa* 
imknown in hw lime to whom 
the glory «f the invention wo* 
due, 

Bui though weoannol precier- 
ly c<i termine by wtiooi thi* kind 
of viAikh wa* invented, yet tiia 
name* of thoee ere preserved to 
uc who brst uitreduiml any por- 
licttlar kind ol tbeoi upon the 
theatre- Suldn*. for instance, 
tntorai* n«, U was the poet Ptirv- 
Aieu* who hrst broogbt a femaln 
ma«k into nao: sod Neophron ot 
Bieyos firnt inirodneed one for 
tiiat kind of flODteoite among iho 
•ODieuU- Wko wna ohargod witb 
like cote of their obildren. from 
whoso appellatioa we have the 
word pcdagogsw. Athenwa re- 
Intee, that it wo* At-eekyiua who 
drat dared to bring npeii the 
atage dmnken piremiafe* in hi* 
t am’ that it vrira ao ac¬ 
tor of Megara, called M*i«on, 
wlio invented the lemir mask* 
(or * valet and » eonk. We road 
in Pauisnia*- (not Aicoiivlua in- 
trwduocd the um of hidccuu 


firighlfnl masks in hi* Humeni- 
det: but that it -was Euripidea 
who ftrtt adventoroil to add tei- 
ponts to timm- 

Mmka were pot awm made 
of the same meterisla. The ftrol 
wore ot the hark ol trees-—Uce> 
qiM oorlicibiu onoiunt horrrnda 
oavatis-—And put on horrid 
masks mode of iwrks of tree*-— 
Vtfg. (lno.1 3.387. 

IVe learn from Potliuc, that af- 
terivardt anote were made of 
leather lined with linen or some 
otiiS. But Iheoe masks being 
easily •janled, they came at lost, 
according to Keaychiua, to nioKe 
them wholly of wood. And they 
were toinied by aculutur* oocor- 
ding to the idea* o( (no P^ta, at 
wo may lee fiom the Fable of 
Ph,edrua we have already qoot. 
ed. 

Though Poltua eiilers into a 
very lung detail of ttie tiieairical 
Bioaha, yet he only distinguUhe* 
three oorla; the comto, irttgic, 
end Satiric; Mid in his ileecrip- 
tiou he gives to each kind ns 
much dofimmly as it was pooxi- 
bly ■uscepiible of, that is, fea¬ 
tures caricatured to (bo most 
extrsvaeant pitch of fancy, a hi¬ 
deous absurd air, nnd a wide ex¬ 
tended mouth, ever open to de¬ 
vour the spertatore, so to speak. 

But theio tieing open on inB- 
nily of ancient inonumenia, 
masks of a quite opposite form 
sod character, thet i* to sny, 
which bate natural and ag.oea- 
ble laces, and nothing Itho Unu 
largo, gaping mouth Hblcli ren¬ 
ders others *11 fnghtfol, f wd* 
lung at a iosa t>i what clsks i 
ahould iFler them, and I have 
eonstthed tlie most lonrned in 
the** matksm lor my inlormatmn 
to iiv parpcHO; tlioy are so divi¬ 
ded on this siibjeet, thot I have 
e.it been obte to diew soy satis* 
laction from them aboul it. 

But if we rrfiect on ths one 
iieiid, that some authors spe:-k 
Ol « fourth Rort of mi,*ks not 
meiitlcnod by Pollus, 1 mean 
those ol tbs denoers; and if we 
coiiaider on tho other hsnd, that 
in ouch masks thme was no oc¬ 
casion for that bug* ouvortun 
which reddered the others,so ile- 
forme^ end which was certainly 
not given to them by ths sn- 
cienta, without aume very ne- 
cesaary reason, I am apt to iliink 


the mask* in eoedthw wore ol 
this fiHuth him; hMI the imim 
1 have eonshlered them, thp 
mors 1 am eonflrmad tu thkii opi¬ 
nion. As vrobafale however ae 
it appemrea to nie, it waa bnt n 
enMsetare, and anew poaltivo 
auilioilty was wantini, beior* it 
could hr laid dewp as trr th i and 
this is what i have at lost fooAd 
in a passage of Lucian, whmh 
leaves no room for further aorp- 
tietam ofi the snbjerl. 

It if in ids dialogue npm 
dancing, wbero alter hliVtng 
apokeit of the ugliness of other 
masks, and of that wide monih 
in paitictttor common to them 
all:, he tells ua Uiat thoas of the 
dsneera were of a tjuite dBR-eent 
mokp, and had nonr of these <ie* 
hrmiiliM. With tBsard,” dkilh 
be, " 1(1 the henipage of the dan- 
oris, it IS neealeas to fo ahoulto 
prove he aptitude arid conve- 
nienry; that OM must b* tdtnd. 
not It) allow. A a for (hrir 
u>« ks nothing can bo wore 
agiei'bble, tbry have not that 
wide huieuMS mouth of tlie 
otliets; hut are perfheOy natn- 
rel. and eoneapoudoni to their 
uae," 

It Is therefore wngneatlonably 
to tliis c)«a* that tre tnast refer 
the masaa now under our oonsl- 
daratioo- And wa ran no inn err 
doubt, that (here was brside* the 
fhree kinds mentioned by f^iltus, 
a feurih, which they eailcd Or- 
thcstiio, and aometimes mule 

Ihaak-.aggeVTanMi eoi apamo. Wfio9" 
•nroe. 

But this It not the only omit- 
tiou (Viltux mey be repmsi bod 
wiih uii the snbjeot of macks. 
Even of those which ho mou* 
lions, liinie are (hri-e sorts he 
hath nut distinguished, which 
had however tlnrir dMeront do- 
nonnnatiOnS, iraj.r-.O'a.av, 
^ateva-aK, yapyara.ai'- For ihmi^h 
ibORO names wove in pruieeM nf 
limn used promiscttonsiy, to sig¬ 
nify ill sorts Of mask*, yet it is 
probfcbie that iho Brreks iSrst 
employed them to dlstliiinrtsli 
three ditterecd kinds: and wo 
find In fact (n (heir fiooee three 
anrt«, ths dlfthrent formu and 
characters of which, answer «x- 
Aftly to the different asoAlbga 
ol tnese thriw tenna. 

The first and more eomwon 
sort were thoso which rapreOrii- 


1 pa)bi,ftol«,v«l^rifla. 3 VIrg. KeU ritl. lf>. Mari. iii. KO. iv. 49. v. 1.13^ Kp. ii. ]74. A.P, 
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OAAii^'no 

Ai tit 9 micl«nts ^ iu»t wear %ree<^ea» tlM 
were under the tunic a girdle or oorering** 

A$^r JK^yluSi foiwwed ^pkcksiBs and EuiciFiJiase, wlko 
brought tragedy to the highest perfei^oa* In their time 
oomedy began first to be considered as a distinct oomppsitloii 
from tragedy; but at Home comedy was long^ltirated, be* 
fore any attempt was made to compose trag^ea> Nmr hare 
we any Bonian tragedies extant, except a fbw« which bear the 
name of Ssneca. Nottiing remains of the works fdf Knftlus^ 
PaeuTiua, Acctus, &c. but a few fragments, 
lihrery regular play, at least among the Romnna, was divided 


t«i »»>6 Otnjr wwK pr»* 

Tile two othor enrU were uot «o 
«.(>iunoii, aiKl lieooo U wts tbet 
tlw torm arKimitweMr beinr more 
used, bocsiim the general name 
forditiom all) (/M §ort repre- 
a«uM the shluiee, and bein^ tre* 
yunotly qiuployiod tn ttsgrdr, 
aud haring Miuethine fri ‘birui 
lu their af]M>»nincc, lm< Oreokh 
os tied tl|om I.rei.lx-.jrs.or. The 

latt kind trero cunirlrsd oil piiri- 

fiese til ternrr, and only repre- 
hcnted liuiribM diiureX) sur.h at 
(.lurgune And Iniriee. wheiWe 
llirv had We lUiiae of jopy9*itmr* 

It IS iKistih>e that ims« lenos 
did iius lose tbeii orir;inHl signi* 
liestnui lilt Uie mseks hod en> 
tirrly ohauged their hrst form; 
Uiai IS, ill in* lime of the new 
eainvil)". lor till then there wiie 
a s«nait)t« dlttereiMW amongst 
timm. Hut u( Inst the iievaral 
k'ltds were i‘oiituiiuded i <he go* 
mIc end irajpc uuiy diHrred In 
sire and In ugiii»«'as, a»d the 
daiirrrit* ninths nloue preserved 
their lues a|i|M'-.irance, 

Puliiia nut Only telly tie in tfe* 
nrml, that (be I'eoni' miMa 
wrf* ridiculaoc, bW* we leafA 
Iroiit iho (tetsil ol theiM he has 
lift us, that the greater pari of 
them wore extiiivoguiil fu ab* 
auriijiy, 'there was hardly any 
of thrill wliteb hint net duinrted 
eyes, a wry nieiitb. hiiKuing 
oneeks, or atioic sai:h otuur d • 
fonuity. 

With res|tect to the t-agic 
nuiske they were yet mare ! i.ie- 
one; for over and abt,'ie their 
•iioriaiiius sire, end tiibt gnpiiii; 
mouth winch thieaiennd to de¬ 
vour the spertelors, they aeiie- 
rally had a furious air, a tlireo* 
leoine Vfimct, the hair etaniitng 
uprii^t, and a kind iif tseiour on 
the loMuead, which enty served 
to distifUre them, mid tender 
them yet more terrible. 

Xhiie, to e letter to Zena end 
Sereniiy, falsely i.aci ihed to Jus¬ 
tin amtyr, but vary aocieot. we 
hove the loH'iwiint passage t— 
'*lii tike mahtier as he who ruari 


out with all M* itrength itt re* 
jtreseitliag Oiwttee, fcp{werli 
huge and tevribte to the goplog 
spectators, becanae of bis nut 
kma with thoir big^ heote, hie 
aise belly, hit long trainiM 
robe, and hia frigblfttTmaek.^ 

And in tfao work of Lnicisn al¬ 
ready gueled, wn meet With Ihie 
description of a irn;;ediaii;— 
“(isuany thing be more shocking 
or frigliitul f e Ilian iit huge sta* 
tnte. maoiifeJ upon high heels, 
and carrying on his hnad an 
eiiorriMius mask, the very Sighl 
of which fillt witli dread and 
horror . fnr It gapes as if it worn 
to aweltew the spet tators.'" 

In him, the satiric sort «»a 
the ehnordnsi of them ail end 
hnriHg tie nibrr fmuidaiion bet 
In the caprice of poets, there 
were tin imaginable iidd fiitures 
which theee nissks did net ex- 
hibit, for besides lawny and sa- 
tyiy, whonce they bod their 
namrs i.nin« of them represen¬ 
ted f jyciojies. Centaury, die- In 
One word, iherv is no monster 
m isbie whreb was not exhibited 
in an me uf these piecre by pro¬ 
per masks. And tlmrefere we 
may say, it wes ibe kind of dry* 
mutic enterisinments in which 
the use of masks was most ne* 
erssury. 

Nut (Kit (hut (hey were indis- 
penssbly so in tragedy likewise, 
to give the heniet and demlt-iids 
that air ol gianoeur and majesty 
they were supposed to tisie 
really had. Vnr i< is no mailer 
whciire that prejiuikat rsine ; nr 
whriher they were reslly !>• a 
aofwrnalursl site; tt was sulH* 
cieiittliat this was the teemved 
Opinion, and that the people bo- 
licved It til make it neeessavy to 
represent them «e such; they 
could not bare been otherwise 
exhibited withutit triinsitressing 
aguinet proliubility ; and* bv con- 
ae<)aeiice. It was impoemble to 
bring them on the ttege without 
the assistance of ttiasko, 

Jiul what lendereii it impersi' 
bl» for the aetors to |tarlorm 
ilirit parts without Itiem. was 


their being dbtignd to rdbreanad: 
perannagei oM nBlg of digtnnA. 
kind* OM chanwitnre, bwt iike- 
wiM of di0iM«nt|^;aw 
I eay digbrem teaMs ligr it nwaC 
be remeiMbcred (beftt ikftre M 
gciresstie among the siMdente} 
(he fniMle nberydier* in (heir 
]dAces were acted brwen. 

li'raffl what hnth Men ceid, tt 
re.salts, that (hna things mode 
the uac of tnueks abiobtfely ne* 
ceasHry mu the tkeeliw* Viriyt, 
the want of ortroasee In act tbo 
parta of wdmmu SMCOiidty; that 
oxtreerdiiiary shut ot whi^i fra* 
gic personagey were in ymeaiuw 
sUmi- And thirdly, the veay we. 
lure and gehtus cd tb« astyiie 
kind. 

But, beaides the Indiepenuw 
Me nroeseity of eeob ot those 
sorts of ineeka in panlentar^ 
there were tame general advon* 
tews which eccrued trxnn them, 
all of no amatt coMideration, 
Fur first, oe every piece bod ita 
own meska proper to it, and 
tiier«,‘nr« the Same actor could, 
by chuighig his mask, act seen* 
rel ports in the eevue piece.with* 
put being poromvod to do so. 
The apoctotors, by this means, 
wvre nbt Oioyed with ulwaya 
seeiug the same faces, sod (bO 
acUirs were ee (o speak, multi* 
fii'tid to all the necessary vari¬ 
ety, at a very easy rit». 

And as they used them like* 
wise to repreceM tite lacee ot 
the peryans intpndtul to be iW* 
preseiitad, it wae a mt^ml M 
rendering the represmuation 
more naCpTxl than it emild oiliaV' 
wise have been, eapeeiaHjr in 
pieces where ifae Intrigue tumoil 
upon a perfect resemblanoe «( 
Iscea, ay in the Amphitryon end 
the Meneclimi. It wae wMh Ike 
ibces of the octora then as it is 
now with reypect to ike erno* 
meiita in our aceMs. which tnuel 
bb niagnified to bavO their due 
effiset at a rertaiu dlatsoee.*~ 
Btibidm’a IkiecOwceo un Moaky, 
delivered to tile Aondeniy et In- 
fi'vipiiiHie anti UellM LeittWi 
July let, nut. 


1 eubtigoculuoi vel yubllgor varecundiet eanaa, Gic, Od. i dH. J«v. rU dO. Mari. lU. 
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into five aqts; * the eubdtvitnon into toenes ia thotti^ tf* ho a 
aoodem mventlon. 

Beineen the acita of a tragedy were iotrodiioed a mtmher of 
singers, oalled the cao&os, who indeed appear to have been 
always present^ the stage* The chief of them, who spoke for 
Uie rest, was c^ed chom^us or cor^pkmts. But OKOKAOtrs is 
usually put for the persoii who fumislied the dresses, and took 
care of all the apparatus of the stage,^ and ehort^wm lor tho 
app^tus itself,^ choragia for choragi \ hence cho^gium 
m im, something that one may boast of.^ 

The chorus was introduced in the ancient comedy, as we see 
from Aristophanes; but when its excessive licence was sup* 
preused by law, the chorus likewise was silenced. In Plautus 
a chorj^us appears and makes a speech.’ 

I'hn‘'music chiefly used was tli»t of the flute, which at first 
was smalt and simple, and of few holes; ’ but afterwards it 'gas 
bound with brass, had more notes, and a louder sound. 

Some flutes were double, 
and of various forms. 'I'hose 
most frequently meiitioneil 
are the iibm denarat and «i> 
pares and impares^ 
which have occasioned so 
much disputation among cri- 
tics, and still appear not to 
bo sufficienliy ascertained. 

Tim most probable opinion 
is, that the double flute con¬ 
sisted of two tubes, which 
were so joined together as to 
have but one mouth, and so 
were both blown nt oiico. 

That which the musician 
played on with his right haitd 
«vas rallied tiha dextra^ the 
riglttdianded flute; with his 
lePt, tibm sinistra, th« lei't- 
handed flute. The latter had 
hut few holes, and sounded a 
deep serious boss; the other 
had more holes, and a sharper and more lively totie,^ Vi'l>eii 
two right or two left-handed flutes were jtdned together, they 
were called tibits pares dextroi, or tibite jmres sinutrep. The 
flutes of different sorts were ealted tibite imparts, <!tt tibvr dsextree 

1 Hor. Arl. Pc»t, 1S1. Art, l*wt, V.U. 15 PJankCwc-W. 1. 
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d' tiniittr^. The iHEghti4mnd«d were tlte iiiluit 

were ealled the jLydian and tlte left-handeid wtlli lillii 

iWinn flutes.* Hence Virgil, Mfonm $at tibia tanti^i i«.' 

imparem, jKii, ix. 648. SemeUmes tit© flute was 
erneked, and is then called tibia Pkrsfffia ttr 

Ill, HAnronmas were representationB by duntlHdicw, 
tvhicli the actors, who were coiled by il»e same name with their 
performances (mifwi rel pantomimi), expressed every thing by 
their dmicing and gestures without s|>eaking; * hence called also 
chironmni.^ But pantomimi is always put for the actors, who 
were likewise ciuled plampedes, l^cauee they were without 
shoes.^ 'Itiey wore, however, a kind of wooden or iron Sandals, 
called SCA.BI 1 .I.A cw Bcabdla, whidi made a rattling noise when 
they danced.’^ 

The pantomimes are said to have been the inveiSpon of 
Augustus; ftw before his time the jTn'mt both spoke and acted. 

JMimus is put both for the actor and for what he acted, not 
only on the stage, but elsewhere.* 

The most celebrated composers of mimical performances or 
farces-® wore l^iibcrius and Publius byrus, in the time of Julius 
CiBsar. 'Hie most famous pantomimes under Augustus were 
Pyladls and Bathyllus, the favuui'ite of Mretonas.^* He is called 
by the scholiast on Persius, v. 123, hhi ireedman; ** and by 
Juvenal, mollis^ vi. 63. P)etween them there W'os a constant 
emulntion. Pylades being once reproved by Augustus on this 
account, replied, It is expedient tor you, ttiat tlie attention of 
the people should be engaged about us.’’ Pylades was the 
great favourite of the public. He was once banished by the 
power of the opposite party, but soon afterwards restored, 'Ihe 
factions of the ditierent players sometimes carried tlieir d}$c.(mds 
to such a length, that they terminated in bloo^hed.^ 


1 (iMio Lyditt. 
a tihi* TyriR v«l Sarru- 
n.r, w) SerranR. 
a Viri'. /f-.n. vii- 7S7. 
Ov. M*.uKi,9»i.i*<inU 
!■ •..!£. KaiUiv.iei_ 

Amiiti!; th(t {Itniiuis 
Bill] othf>r tho 

Hat!' wB. «iiip!'>),iMi iin 
(tlmoat cvpry iircBsluit, 
mid ii(<‘very unlninnitT. 
It t»a» inBd« «Bi' «f {« 
triunintic (Centortn. dv 
die N«t. n. 1‘A.) C. 
XMUu*, wha lint ob* 
titln«d the iimiMux ot » 
Iriumph, fur « ujvbI 
vteUtty qrw tbf Ciw- 
tb«Ainuin» (inuinphiim 
mvtilmti), MTBi r,<in 
■luiitty Mic<tni]>»ifi«'tl, 
in voinmeiiior.i-'Oi nf 
tliBt rrmt lqiiiii.i quo- 
lidio IrinmiihiiiPl) by« 
Sul«-)jlBr«>r (liliM-qn), 
who wsikud hrtoro Itiiu 


when hn retnroud In 
hit buuite, •rery limiS 
that hatniiped ttViiBii, 
Knir. > 1 . fi. Val. Max. 
111 . d. Cut mu'tuinu* 
)in ina, tiin.<tU elan, au- 
tviqne, uo»t e()ula., ti- 
Irmn annt, Sil. Ital. 
lih. 6. Cif. de Senat. 
They Miii^ ttie |iri«aoii 
fi| tb« mm offer¬ 

ed up tiT tbem <h«ir 
prayer., to the aoiiiid 
oi the llute (lihl«\ Is, 
ii. Iti. SUi Tb»b. lib. 
S, 'They ein|ihiy«it it 
III Teligiiiut ceimnoHlfw 
and m aaciiffrrk.tlivid. 
Fimt, lib. Cl Cl op lib. 
4. Gi It wail equally 
to iImi Bound of the 
fliilo Uiat they ha- 
ranRHod the ^op>, 
(li»t they read poitiy, 
And that t)u>y «)iti^ tli# 
proiaee of heroea in 


fenata and at fain'mla: 
orators eoughl. by t)i» 
Old of the llute, to 
(jive nodulatinil nnd 
■uioble Mcent totbeir 
v*''U!e». roets, and 
abuTO alli iyiir yoein, 
availed themaelveii oi 
it to much when they 
read their verse*; 
hence, «i nenua tibia* 
Kulerjie eohiliat, nec 
Piilfbymntk Iieihoiun 
relu(;U tendnie barbi- 
ten. Her. i. Od. i.: on 
which CbristO|ili, tan- 
dinn* niskr* the fnl- 
lowing rauiark ; «i vtu. 
aat, quasi per Hitter- 
pen unum «x lia. deaig- 
nat, non pruhiberilnr a 
tibia. 111 est, a v«r»i. 
bus, qni tibia emiiMitur. 
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Thd Homans had rope-dancers,* who -ueed to he fnirbdtieedi 
in 4he time of the play,^ and persons who seemed to fly itt flbe 
air,^ Avho darted * their bodies from a machine cftUed petffttrum, 
vel -’US; also interludes or musical entertainments, called anao- 
LTA, or ▲ciiOAMi.TA; but this last word is usually put fur the 
actors, mui^icians, Or repeaters ihentselves, who were also em« 
pitted at private entertainments.^ 

The plays were often interrupted likewise by the people 
calling out for various shovra to be exhibited; as the represen¬ 
tation of battles, triumphal processions, gladiators, uncommon 
animals, and wild beiists, &c. The noise which the people 
made on these occasions is compared by Horace to the raging 
of the sea.® In like manner, their approbation ’ ami disaj^pro- 
batitui,® which at all times were so much regarded.® 

Those who acted the principal parts of a piay were called 
adores primarum partzum ; the second, secundarum partium ; 
the third, tertiarum, 

The ai'.tors were apphuided or hissed as they perlonned tlieir 
parts, or pleased the spectators. When tlto play was ended, an 
actor always said pi.aui)ite.“ 

The actors who wore most approved received crowns, &c, as 
at other games; at first composed of leaves or floweft, tied 
round the head with strings, called strvppi, strophia, v. Aola^^ 
afterwards of thin plates of brass gilt,*'* cjiUed corolla; or two/- 
turia ; first made by I’rassus of gold and silver.^* Hence corol- 
L.4RfUM, a reward given to players over and above their just 
hire,** or any thing given above what was promised.*® 'I'ho 
emperor 31. Antoninus ordained that play el’s should receive 
from five to ten gold pieces,*' but not more.*® 

'I'he place wlmre dramatic representations were exhibited 
was called thkatrum, a theatre.*® In ancient times the people 
viewed the entertainments standing; hence stantes for specut- 
tors; ^ and A. U. 5!tf>, a decree or the senate was made, prohi¬ 
biting any one to make seats for that purpose in the city, or 
within a mile of it. At the same time a theatre, which was 
building, was, by the appointment of the censors, ordered to be 
pulled down, as a thing hurtful to good morals.^* 

Afterwards temporary tliestres were occasionally erected* 
The most splendid was jdiat of 31. J^'milius Scumrus, when mdile, 
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whiuli BO,(KM) jpersons, and was adorned with Rms^ii^g 

majanifioettce, and at an incredible expense.’^ ^ 

Cui’id, the partisan of Caesar, at the faneral exhthUion in 
honour of his fatlier,* made two larsfe theatres of wood, a<i^oin*' 
iug to one another, suspended each on hinges,^ anid looking 
opposite ways/ so that Uie scenes should not disturb each other 
by their noise in both of which he acted stage plays in tlie 
former part of .the day; then having suddenly wheeled them 
ronnd, so that they stood oveiwiffainst one anotlieV, and thus 
formed bn amobitheatre, he exhibited shows of gladiators in 
the aftemboik^ 

Poinpey Hi^t reared a theatre of hewn stone in his second 
consulmip, which contained 40^000; but that he might not 
incur the animadversion of the censors, he dedicated it as a 
temple to Yenus. Tliere were afterwards several theatres, and 
in particular those of Mnrcellus and of Balbus, near that of 
Porapey; hence called tria theatra, the tlwee theatres.’ 

Theatres at jfirst were open at top, and, in excessive heat or 
rain, coverings were drawn over them, as over the amphi¬ 
theatre, but in later times they were roofed.® 

Among the Clreeks, public assemblies were held in' the 
theatre; and among tlm Honmns it was usual to scourge male¬ 
factor on the stage.® Tins the Groeke called et 

The theatre was of an oblong seinicirculnr form, like the 
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half of an ftinphitlieatr©.^ llie benoh^a or iteirt*® ros^ ^vo 
otio another, alid ivere distributed to ttie different orderilit i^ie 
same manner at In the amphitheatre. The foremost rows next 
the stage, called orchestra, were assigned to the senators and 
ambassadors of foreign states; fourteen rows behind them to 
the equity, and the rest to the people. The w^ole was called 
CAVKA. The foremost rows tvere culled cavea prima, or ima ; 
the last, cavea ultima or summa ; the middle, cavea media.^ 

The parts of the theatre allotted to tlie performers weip 
called scena, postscenium, proscenium, pulpiimn, and orclmpru, 

1. 8cena, the scene, w'as adorned w ith columnsi ttathes, and 
pictures of various kinds, according to the nature of the plays 
exhibited, to which Virgil alludes, JEit. i, i 06, 4>3^ llie orna¬ 
ments sometimes were inconceivably magnifit^eut* 

When tlie scene was suddenly changed by c^erUiin machines, 
it was called scesa versavilis; when it was drawn aside, sckna 
nuCTiLis.* 

I'he scenery was concealed by a curtain,** which, contrary to 
the modern custom, ivas dropt ’ or drawn down, as among us 
the blinds of a carriage, when the play began, and raised^ or 
drawn up when the piny w as over; sometimes also between the 
acts, liie machine by which this was done was called exostra. 
Curtains and hangings of tapestry were also used in private 


THBAntK. 

Is (ttn Rnnuii thratre, tlie eon- 
f(riM.tii>n Qi tlie nrch'cir* .»iil 
tinge Hae fuIliiMS —Itie fttr- 
mer «'M ItounileU t<iminle tbe 
cavea by a scmMrcli’. Com- 
ihecirdn, iJraMr the diiinie- 
teit US, HH, ]K>r)ietulici<Ur (o 
eat'h utW, anti inaenbe jour 
equiUteral IrUegka, whOM' ver 
»}ik 11 fall fievrraily U!h>ii 
ttii endi! e( the dinmeteri, , tlm 
iH-i-'ive CD^lnc ol the triitiiuSes 
Wilt diTtde the (.ircninfereucc ui. 
ill twelve ««)u«l fKirlioit*. Tim 
bid* III the triangle ci|ijHiKite to 
the ancle at B vriM 1/e piraih-l 
to the diiiueter HH, uiid deter* 
riiii<«( the |Tlnr« ut tlie tceim, aa 
HH ileteratiiie* il/e Iron*'of the 
Btane, or {tttlptum. Hf thi* 
I'nnatrudib/ilheatsgr i« ti/bu^lit 
,iiMir«r to the itudit>iiep, and rn .dr 
eoiiaiderabty deetipr th.in lo tlie 
Hreek thralre, lia (l«i)ill) beiie; 
tletermined at a quarter ot Ibe 
diameter of ilin orahrctra mhli'h 
jisei( wii<i UKual'y a Utird, ni 
lonii-whai niort, of the diaftiell-t 
tif tlte wtirui bnilUiUf^ Th« 
le'ii"fli III itie utagii wan tv Ire 
illA tluncler Ilf the (irelieacri). 
Tito j'Mtreaoi'il deplti of the siairs 
wa. rciideiei' iteoeuary It}' tito 


givaUr niiinber of jwraiin* a*- 
arnibi'tl on ir; the r) nrui and 
uiiuuiane pfutfi plnrul hirr b, 
tli« Roiuane. A Inrthei c»n.>e* 
qiiente Ot tto' I'ouiitrurlioii u, 
Ihiil lliB niriiinfeienm'of the cn- 
vett coiilil mil rieeeij one bun* 
drert nmi eigliiyil/ j'u»r*, Home* 
times, hnwi’tor, Uio capsoUy of 
Ihe iheatrn nr a Incii’iiiiied by 
tltreviiiig the eiaire furlber hark, 
end cdiitiiinin,^ the ariita in ti 'lit 
iiiiea |>i‘r|ieiidiiulai tg the d'O* 
fn> ler nl the arclte«i«d. T/ne Ic 
itintmieln file et,‘ti.l theUir itV 
Fi/nlp«it. \\ itbrn the eesihrtlrN 
were clrtula' rarigi** of seats for 
the seiiaie and other tllsiliif'Hisit- 
rd personcq teaviii^ a level juat. 
fo. Ill in the t'eiilre. Tiie. serKU 
aortes whltdi Ik 1 within tiiii nr* 
tutiiUroace of the orchestra m.iik 
till! plaice at nrhti.h sriiinas s 
ii|> to the fust prwniiit 110, gr 
loridtni;, ss*re It* he (laci'd, 
tlioHO limiting Innn thenre te Ute 
MsOtid if ll/i’ie were iiiuie than 
one. were placed Intermediuleijr 
opno.ite to the i.niie of eneh 
rnneus, 'I hr tiiituher of stAir- 
Ciiime, whether M'veri, five, or 
three, of rnnrse d< jteiirte'l on the 
suit of the Iheatie. In Ihe great 
lliciatrrs of Rome, the spsrn lie- 
tween the ortheslra and first 


|ira,cin<;(in, nsucijir cn’isiettna of 
foiirteeti .estv, we-' reserveufor 
ihe equ.tstr'itn order, tribiuios, 
At,: .ill ubii' e these wer« the 
sente nf the jdebetana. Womi n 
we'e tii'j/ninted ity Aurnsltis to 
fgt ill llvi* (itirtirn, wbion enoniti* 
j/nssed ibe eliole. The Inweek 
range of seats was raised above 
Uie «ica di tile ordiestre one. 
slslh ol lu dinmi’toi; lie* baight 
ol Mch Wf«t isdlrrrtod not ton. 
coed one toot loux iifciki-., titr in 
be less than One fngl thrisiit i he 
btesdth is not to eoceod two fims 
liv.r liHilins, nor to be less than 
•no foot ten. The stage, tticoii- 
salt tlie conveulenei! of ihosa 
who sit i« the ornbestrH, is only 
eJ/>v/iiei| live feet, toss Ihsn half 
the beichi I'lvMi to ibe Onsclin 
sUge, Ihe. five sriplos of ^be 
til,ingles luity/i disfinveil ol dn. 
I ritiiiie lltii diijinsit'iMi at the 
scene, ttpp-'sUe the ccn/i'O • ue 
me the resAl (leers ; on norji 
side are those by which Rte ««- 
euiidiury r-haructers entered. B«> 
hind the seenn, us Sn the llroek 
the,Urn, them wore apsTtnionis 
for the actore tnvetlic iitttt, and 
the whiila was usnidly snienund, 
od with poilidocs aed gntdeiis, 
'Itieae poitiioes wore generally 
naod for rehearsal. 
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cflijkd aidma Mtalica, because sai4 to have beea &r«t 
{iiTented at the court of Aualus, king of Fergaiii4i8« in Aatit 
Minor.' , 

3. FosvecRNtuM, the place behind the sc^ie, where the aetorss 
dresaed and undressed; and where those things were supposed 
to be done which could not with propriety be exhibited on the 
stage.* 

d. pROscxKiuM, the place before the scene^ where the actoie 
appeared. 

The place where the actors recited their parts was called 
rctpiTUx; and the place where they danced oRCHEsraA^ which 
was about five feet loAvcr than the ptdpitum. Hence lu4ihria 
svcna et pulpito di^na, buffooneries fit only for the stage** 

MILITARY AFFAIRS OF THE ROMANS. 

I. LEVYING OF SOLDIERS. 

Thh Romans were a nation of warriors. Every ^izen was 
obliged to enlist as a soldier when the public service required, 
from the age of sprenteen to forty-six; nor at first could any 
one enjoy an office in the city who had not served ten campaigns. 
ICvery foot soldier was obliged to serve f^venty catnpoigns, and 
every horsemnn ten. At first none of the lonesi class were en¬ 
listed ns soldier^, nor freedmen, unless in dangerous junctures, 
ihit this was afterwards altered by 31arius.’ 

'i'he Homans^ during (he existence of their republic, were 
.almost always engaged in wars; first with the different states 
of Italy for near 500 years, .and then for about 300 years 
more in subduing the various countries which composed that 
immense empire. 

Tim Homans never carried on any war without solemnly 
proclaiming it This was done by a set of priests called vrcialbs. 

When the Konians thought thcniseVves injured by any nation, 
they sent one or more of these fec.i<'iies to demand redress; * 
and if it was iu>t immediately given, thirty-three days were 
{[planted to consider the matter, after which, war might Im justly 
ciedared. Then the fc<;i;tles .again went to their confines, and 
having thrown a bloody spear into them, form.illy declared war 
against that nation.** 'Fhe form of woj’ds \diicli he pronounced 
before he threw the S])t‘.ar was ciilled clauioatio.’ Afterwards, 
when the empire was enlarged, and wars carried on with distant 
imtioiiR, this cjeremony w'as performed in a certain field near 
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the city^ which was called aobr HoeTiua* Thus Au||«slaa de* 
dared war p^rofessedly ag'aiiist Cleopatra, hat in reality agaiaat 
Antony, oo Marcus Antoninus, hei<ire he set out to the war 
against the Scythians, shot a bloody spear from the temple of 
l^ltoua into Uie hmtUk? 

In tlie first a^es of the republic, four lei^ons for the most 
part were annually raised, two to each consul i for two legions 
composed a consular army. But oftener a greater nuiuher 
was raised, ten, eighteen, twenty, tweiity-one, twenty-three.* 
Under I'iberius twenty-five, even in time of peace, besides the 
troops in Italy, and the foi’ces of the allies: under Adrian 
thiily. In the year of the city, upon a leport of a 

(gallic tumult, Italy alone is said to have armed 80,0(H> cavalry, 
and 700,000 foot.* But in after-times, when tlie lands were 
cultivated chiefly by slaves.^ it was not so easy to procure 
suldieis. Hence, after tlie destruction of Quintilius Varus and 
his army in (iennany, A. IJ. 703, Augustus could not raise 
forces even to defend Italy and Home, which he was afraid the 
Germans and Gauls would attack, without using the greatest 
rigour.* 

The consails, after they entered on their office, appointed a 
day,* on which all those who were of the luiliuiry age should be 
present in the capitol^ 

t)n the day appointed, the consuls, sealed in their rturule 
chairs,® held a levy,*' by the assistance of the mUitary or legionary 
tribunes, unless hindered by the ti’ibtines of the cominoua.^® it 
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was ^atttrmined fjy lot in what manner the t*4bei ^ouW be 
called. 

The consuls ordered such as they pleased to be died ont of 
eofdi tribe, and every ©n© was oblig-ed to answer to hie name 
under a severe penalty.^ They were careful to chcmse * those 
first, who had what were tlioug^bt lucky names ® as, Valerius, 
Salvius, Statorius^ im* Their names were written down on 
tables; hence sm'i&tfnc, to enlist, to levy or raise. 

In certain wars, ana under certain commanders, there was 
the greatest alacrity to enlist,but this was not always the case, 
Sottieiimes compulsion^ was requisite; and those who refused^ 
were fbreed to enlist ® by fines and corporal punishment. 
Sometimes they were tiirown into prison, or sold fts slaves, 
fclome cut off their tliumbs or fingers to render iltemselres unfit 
for service: hence police trmci, poltroons But this did not 
screen them from punishment On one occasion, Augustus put 
some of the most refractory to death."* 

There were, however, several just causes of exemption from 
military service,** of which the chief were, age,’- if aWve fifty; 
disease or infiruiity; office,*^ being a magistrate or priest; 
favour or indulgence *® granted by the senate or people.*** 

Those also were excused who had seiM^ed out tlioir time.*^ 
Sucii as claimed this exemption, applied to the tribunes of the 
('oniinons,*® who judged of the justice of their claims,*“ and in¬ 
terposed in their behalf or not, tis they judged proper. But this 
was sometimes forbidden by a decree of the senate. And the 
tribunes themselves sometimes referred the matter io the 
fjonsuls.®* 

In sudden emergencies, or in dangerous wars, as a war in 
ll^^y, or against the Gauls, which was called Ttmunrus,^ no re¬ 
gal'd was had to these excuses.’^ Two flags were displayed 
from the capitol, the one red,*** to summon the infantry,** and the 
other green,®® to summon the ravalry.®’ 

On smdi occasions, as there was not time to go through the 
usual forms, the consul said, Qut HKnruBLTCAM sauvam essk volt 
MR sEQUATua. Tide was (billed conjur^tio, or evocatio, and men 
thus raised, conjubati, who were not considered as regular 
soldiers.®** 
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Soldiers raised Mpon a sadden alarm ^ were called aysiTAiui,* 
or TcmtuLTirAAd, not only at Koifte, but also.in the provinces, 
when,the sickly or iniimt were forced to enpst, who were called 
CACSARU,^ If slaves were found to have obtruded themselves 
iuto the service,^ they were Roiiietimes punished capitally.^ 

The cavalry were chosen from the bcMly of the equites, and 
each had a lunrse and money to support him, given tlieni by 
the public.® 

(m extraordinary occasions, some equites served on, their 
oivn horses.^ . lliit that was not usually done; nor were there, 
as some have thought, any horse in tite Eoman army, but troiu 
the equites, till the time of Marius, who made a great alteration 
iu ti)e military system of the Homans in this, as well as in other 
respects. 

After that period, the cavalry was composed, not merely of 
Konian equites, as foruieriy, but of horsemen raised from Italy, 
and the other provinces; and the infantry consisted cUiedy or' 
the poorer citizens, or of mercenary soldiers, which is justly 
reckoned one of the chief causes t>f Uie ruin of the repuhUa 
After the levy was completed, one soldier w«is chosen to 
repeat over the words of tlie military oath,^ and the rest swore 
after him.^ JCvery one as he passed along said, imn in mk.^^ 
The form of the oath does not seem to have been always the 
same. The substance of it was, tliat they would obey their 
<'oramender, and not desert their standards, &c. Soniietimes 
those below seventeen were obliged to Uike the n»ilitary oath.‘^ 
Without this oath no one cc»uid justly fight with the enemy. 
Hence sacramenta is put for a military life. l.dvy says, that it 
was first legally exm^led in the secomUPiunc war,where he 
seems to make a distinction between Uie oath (sacramentum) 
which formerly w'as taken voluntarily, when the tmq»i were 
endiodied, and each decuria of cavalry, and century of foot, 
swore among themselves (/w/er s,e equites deairiati^ ^dites 
turinti coujurabmit,) to act like good soldiers, {sese fuyte ac 
prmidinis ergo non adituros, neguc ex ordine recessuroSg) and the 
oath {jusjckandum) which w'as exacted by the military ti'ibunes, 
after the levy, (ix vohmtnrio inter ipsos fadere a tritmiis ad 
legit imam junsjwecmdi actionem irandatum.) On iMJcasion of a 
mttiiny, the military oath wa.s taken anew.^ 

Under the emperors, the name of the prince was inserted in 
the military oatli, and this oath used to he renewed every year 
on tlielr birth-day, hy the soldiers and the people in the pro- 
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filto on th« kniend^ of J«nttai 7 .^ oerttin occasions, 
persofil uvere sont up and doim the country to. raise soidiers, 
called coFfitTieiTORue, and the force used for that purpose, 
coiCROiTio vet conqimiti&f a press or impress.^ Sometinies par¬ 
ticular comittissionen’ were appointed for that purposei 
Veteran soldiers who had served out iheir tlme,'^ were often 
fndttced again to enlist, who were then called EvocAti* (lallba 
gave this name to a body of e^^uites, whom he appointed to 
guard his person/ 'I'he evoeati wore exempted from all the 
drudgery of military service * „ 

Aner Tjatium and ilie statosof Italy were subdued, or admitted 
into atllauce, tliey alway^t furnished at least an equal number of 
infantry with the Homans, and the double of cavalry, sometimes 
more.^ The consuls, when about to make a levy, sent tltem 
notice what number of troops they required,^ and at the same 
time appointed the day and place of assembling/ 

The forces of the allies seem to have been raised much in 
the same manner with those of the Komaus. Titey Here paid 
by their own states, and received nothing from the Homans but 
com ; on wiiich account they had a paymaster {qn/Bstot) of tJieir 
Ofvii/^ But when all the Italians were admitted into the freedom 
of the city, their forces were incorporated with those of the 
republic. 

'fhe troops sent by foreign kings and states were called 
auxiliaries.** They usually re<?eived pay and doihing from the 
republic, although they sometimes were supported by those who 
sent ill Pin, 

Tile first mercenary soldiers in the Homan army are said to 
have been the Celtiberians in Spain, A. IJ, 537. But Umse 
must have been dift'erent from lite auxtlianes, who are often 
mentioned before tliat time.*^ 

Under the enii^ierors the Homan armies were in a great 
measure composea of foreigners; and the ]>rovii)ces saw with 
regret the flower of their youth carried off for that purpose.** 
I!lach district was obliged to furnish a certain number of men, 
in proportion to its extent and opu)enc.o. 
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II. DIVISION OP THK TflOO^^N T»jB A^MY J 

I'lttilR ARMS, Q^Flbm&^Jk.Vp DBBSS. 

' * *' 

Aftkr tfas levy was miIitj|a?Y isith admutta- 

tered, tlMB tnMpB were'' fot'nied iilV>^ le|;iotus.*^ lug^ian was 

divided into ten (M>horUi, eadh cohort into I^Ntrea and 

each maniple into two centuries.''^ So thkh, timers ive^ thirty 
luaniples, and sixty centuries iti a legion; BBd if there had 
always been 1^00 men in each century, as its Itnuue impolts, the 
legion would have consisted of GUOO men. Bu4 tins luibS'not the 
case. . ' , 

The number of men in a legion was difierent at different 
tiines.^ In the time of Polybius it was 

'I'liere wei'e usually 300 cavalry joined to each legionii trilled 
JUSTUS EQuiTATUs, OT AhK.^ They were divided Into ten turmts 
or troops; and each iurnui into three decuria^ or bodies of ten 
men. 

The different kinds of infantry which composed the legion 
Were throe, the liastaii, principes, and trinrii. 

llio HASTATi were so called, because they first fought with 
long spears,® which were afterwards laid aside as inconvenient. 
They consisted of young men in the flower of life, and formed 
the first line in battle,^ 

I'he pRiNCiPEs were uien of luiddlo age in the vigour of life : 
they occupied the second line. Anciently they seem to liave 
been posted lirat; whence their name. 

The TiUABn were old soldiera of nppro\ed valour, who formed 
the third line; whence their name.^ '14ie) were also called 
FtcANi, from the pUum or javelin which they used; and tlie 
and prinapat, who stood before them, AXTKPinAXi. 

There was a fourth kind of trooiv* cnlled vkhtes, from their 
swiftness and agility,' the Ught-iu'ined soltiiers,^® first instituted 
in the second Punic war. Tliese did not form a part of the 
legion, and had no certain post assigned them; but fought in 
scattered parlies where occasion reijuired, usually before tlte 
lines. To them were joined the slingers and archers.'* 
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The light-armed troops were anciently adled ftrcniarii^ 
rorarii^ and, according to some, accetm. Others make the . 
accensi supernumerary soldiers, who attended the army to supply 
the place of those legionary soldiers who died or were slain * 
In the uieantiiue, however, they were ranked among the light- 
armed troops. These were formed into distinct companies,® 
and are sometimes opposed to the legionary cohorts.’ 

The soldiers were often denominated, especially under the 
emperors, from the number of the legion in which they were; 
thus, primanif the soldiers of the first legion; secpndani, tcrti- 
oni, quartani, quint(mi\ drcimani, tcrtiadedmani, vice&imonif 
duodeviceaifnam, duo ct vto sitnarn\ &c.® 

The velites were equipped with bows, slings, seven javelins or 
spears wdth slender points like arrows, so when thrown 
they bent and could not easily be returned by the enemy; ^ a 
Spanish sword, having both edge and point ; ^ a round buckler 
(parma) about three ieet in diameter, made of wood and covered 
with leather; and a helmet or e^isqiie for the head (galea vOI 
gnle,rm\ generally made of the skin of some wild bUfist, to 
appear the more terrible.® 
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Thfl arms of the princtpes^ and iriarii^ both deCen- 

siye^ and offeiMtve,^ were in a ^eot measure tlie same ;. 

1. An oblong shield (soutum), with ah iron boss (umbo) jut¬ 
ting out in the inichlJe, four ibet long and tw'o feel and a half 
broad, made of wood, joined together with little plates of iron, 
and the whole covered with a bull’s bide: sometimes a round 
shield (cxTPEvs) of a smaller siae. 



2. A head-piece (g/ilea vel 
casaiis v. -ida) of brass or iron, 
imniing down to the shouldeis, 
but leaving the face nncovered, 
whence the command of t'o'sar 
at the battle of Fharsalia, wliicb 

. in a great measure determined 
the fortune of the day, faciem 
FERi, MILES—soldier, strike the 
face.“ Pompey’s cavali’y being 
chiefly composed of young men 
of rank, who were as much afraid 
of having their visages disfigured 
as of death. Upon the top of 
the helmet was the crest (crista), 
adorned with plumes of feathers 
of various colours, 

3. A coat of mail (lobica), generally made of leather, covered 
niili plates of iron in the form of scales, or iron rings twisted 
within one another like chains/ Instead of the coat of mail, 
most uMoi only a plate of brass on the breast (thorax vel ncc- 
toralr.) 
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ni vimoi* or the tboofs. 



4. OMttves ibr the 
legs (ocbkjb),^ sotaie* 
times only on the 
right leg, end a kind 
of shoe or tiovering 
for the feet, called 
caligOf set with nails * 

used chiefly by the common soldiers,^ whence the emperor 
Caligula bad his name. Hence caligatws, a common 
soldier; Marius a caliga ad eonstdaium perdmtm 
from being a common soldier.^ 

5. A sword (^gladius vei ensu'y and two long 
javelins (pilal.) 

The caialry at flrst used only their ordinary 
clotliing for the sake of agility, th4t they might 
more easily mount their liorses: for they had no 
stirrups (stapi« vel stapeo.u, as they were afterwards 
called.)' When they were first used is uncertain. 
'J’hcre is no mention of them in the classics, nor do 
they appear on ancient coins and statues. Meitiier 
had the Homans saddles such 'as ours, but <%irtaiii 
coverings of cloth® to sit on, o/illed xphifpia, vel 
STRATA, with which a horse'Avas said to be constba- 
TCii. These the (ircrmaiis despised. The Nuniidian 
lierse liad no bridles.^ 

Hut the Roman cavalry afterw.irds imitated tbe 
manner of the (ireeks, and used nearly the saiiie 
armour with the foot. Tims, Pliny wrote a book de 
jacidutime cquestri^ about the art of using the jave¬ 
lin on horseback.^ 

Horsemen armed cap^i-pie^ that is, <H)nipletery 
from head to foot, were oaiied loricati or cata- 

PHBACTI.® 

Ir» each legion tliere were six military tribunes,^ 
who comiTwinded under the consul, |ach in his turn, 
iisiintly niontli about. In battle, a tribune seems to 
have had the charge of ten centuries, or about a 
thousand men; hence called in (jreek 
vei -VIS. Under the emperors they were chosen 
chiefly from among the senators and equites; hence 
called nATiCLAvii and AKousTicnAvii. One of these 
seems to be called tbibunus cohortis, and their 
command to have lasted only six inoiitlis; hence 
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rolled 8i£AiR$TRie nxiBtrsATus, or siqikstrs aitrijm,' becatts« ^ey 
had the right of wearing a golden ring^ 

The tnounes chose the oiBcei^ who commanded the cen* 
tiuies,^ from among the common soldiers, af^ 4 >tdii}f to their 
merit.* But this office* was ^Hnetimes disposed of by the coti* 
sul or proconsul through favour, and even for money.” 

The badge of a centurion was a vine-rod or sapling (intis)* 
neuce vite donariy to be made a centurion; vitem p&icerej to 
ask that office; gerere^ to bear it.** 

There were two centurions' in each maniple mlled by the 
same name, but distinguislied by the title pri&r^ former, and 
posterior, latter, beciiuse the one was chosen and ranked before 
the otlier.^ Under the emperors persons were made centurions 
all at once through interest.*^ 

The centurion of the first century of the first maniple of the 
iriarti, ivas called cmturio primi ptli, vel ]rtmi otdinh, or 
primus pilus, primipilus^ or primopilus, also primus cmturio, 
gui primmn piium duccbut, dux legionis (o' tfyipm rav T«y« 
,«((»ro^)^ lie presided over all the oUier centurions, and had * 
the charge of the eagle/” or chief standard of the legion, 
whereby he obtained both pi;piit and dignity, being ranked 
among the equites. He had a pla<;e in the council of imr with 
the consul and tribunes. The other centurions were called 
ndtwtes orditie}^ 

The centurion of the scccmd century Of the first manipie of 
the triarii, was called prunipilus posterior, so the tW€» cen¬ 
turions of the second maniple of the hiarii, prior ceaturio^aml 
posterior cenSurio secundi pUi, and so on to the tenth, who 
was called centurio dechni pili, piiur et posterior, In like 

manner, primus princeps, sccundns princeps, &c» Primus has- 
fains, &c. Thus there was a large field for promotion in the 
Bmiian army, from a common soldier to »a centurion; from 
being tlie lowest centurion of the tenth maniple of hastati,^^ to 
the rank of primipilus. Any one of the eJnef centurions was 
said ducere lufuestum ordinem, to hold an honourable rank; as 
Virginius, * 

7'he centurions chose each two assistants or lieutenants, called 
OPTIONKS, or succeniuriimes\^^ and two standard-bearers 

or ensigns (signikeri vel vt xillarii.) ** 

He who coiiinianded the cavalry of a legion was called pa.e- 
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Escli /iifina hftd ihi%e DBCtmiOKics or oommimdiffii of teii, Imt 
he who wasiirst elected cot^triended the troops and he waa ^^alled 
own Tujw»«, Each dmetio had an i^tio or deputy under him,‘ 
The troops of the allies (which, as well as the horse, were 
coUed ALM, from their beings stationed on the winas), had praa- 
fects (PR^fiVECTi) appointed iboiU) who commanded in the same 
manner as tlie loj^ionary tribunes. They were divided into 
cohorts^ as the lloinan inlantry.^ A tliird part of the horse, and 
a (ifih of the foot of the allies, were selected and posted near 
the consul, under the name of extraowdinaru, and one troop 
called ABX.ECT1 or seleot^ to serve as his Ufe-jjuards.® 

It is probable tluit the arms and inferior officers of the allied 
troops wei-e nmoh the same with those of tlie liomans. 

Two leainns, with the due naniber of cavalry,* and the aUies, 
formed what was called a consular array/ about 20,000 mew, iu 
the time of Polybius, 18,600/ 

Tlie consul appointed lieutenant-generals (leoati) under him, 
one or more, actuirdin^ to the importance of the v^axJ 
, When the consul performed any thing in pei^nn, he was said 
to do it by his oivii conduct and auspices ;** but if his kpatus or 
any other person did it by his coyimaud, it ivas said to be do*te* 
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by tb« auspices oi (be consul tutd conduct of tbe lu 

this manner the emperors were said to do erery thing by their 
auspices although they renuiined at Borne hence 
the conduct, * ,, 

The military robe or cloak of the general waf called 
PALUOAMENTUM, or chlom^s^ of a scarlet colourj hwdered with 
purple; sometimes worn also by the chief oflicers,® and, acced¬ 
ing to some, by tlie lictors uho attended the consul in wor.^ 
OhijAWts was likewise the name of a travelling dress;* hence 
chlam^datm, a traveller or foreigner.® 

'Ilio military cloak of the odlcers and soldiers was called 
SAQiiM, also cMamys, an open robe drawn over the other clothes, 
and fastened with a clasp,® opposed to toga, the robe of peace. 
^\'hen there was a war in IfcUy,’ all the citizens put on the 
mgvm: hence erf in sagis civitaSj sumere mgd, ad toga ire: 
et redire *ad togas^ also put for the geiieraVs robe; thus, ptmico 
htgvbre mvtavit mgnmy i. e. deposuit coccinvam chtamgdem 
Antonius, et accepit nigram, Laid aside his purple robe and put 
on mourning.® 

III. DISCIPLINE OF THE ROMANS, THEIR MARCHES AND 

ENCAMPMENTS. 

The discipline of the Uoiuaiks was chiefly conspicuous in their 
marches and oncampmeuts. They never passed a night, even 
in the longest marches, without pit«:hing a aimp, and fortifying 
it with a rampart and ditch.’’ Persons were ahways sent before 
to choose and mark out a place for that purpose;*'* hence called 
METATORKs; thus, oUcris ca,'>tns vel secundiSf is put for altera 
die, the second day; terhis castrin, quintia castrijSt 

When the ai'iny staid but one night in the same camp, or 
even two or three nights, it was simply tilled emtra, and in 
later jiges mansio ; which word is also put for the journey of one 
day, or for an inn,^’* as o-ra^fAcs among the Oreeks. 

Wl»en an army remained for a considerable time in the same 
place, it was called castra stativa, a standing camp, jestiva, % 
summer camp; and uiaKKXA, a winter camp (whiclt* was first 
used in the siege of Veji.) 

The winter quarters of the Boinans were strongly fortified, 
and furnisherl, particularly under tlio emperors, with every 
accommodation like a city, as storehouses,’* workshops,** an 
infirmary,’® &c. IJence from tbt*m many towns in Europe are 
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soppoised to hove had their origiit j In England parlicutarfy, 
those whose names end in cester or ch^er. 

The form of,the Eomau camp was a square,’ and alvfajrs of 
the same Hgure. In later ages, in iinltatiou ot the Greeks, tiiey 
sometimes made it circular, or adapted it to the nature of tiie 
ground.^ It was surrounded with a diteh,^ usually nine feet 


rz.AN or A POI.TBIAN Oa CONSOtAB CAMP. 
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deep and twelve feet broad, and a rampart,^ oompeeed of the 
earth dug from the ditch,‘ and sharp stakes ^ stuck into 

The camp had four gates, one on each side, called pm'ta 
rajEVOBiA, vel eastraordittmiaf next the enemy; obcumana, op* 
posite to the former,‘ porta ramcii'Ai.is DRXTiiA and r9U]NciPAS«i8 
sinistRA.® 

The camp was divided into two parts, called the upper and 
lower. 

The upper part ^ was that next tlie porta pratoriOf in which 
was the genera’s tent,® called pa-ntORiCM, also AUGua*tE,'^ from 
that part of it where he took tlie auspices,or AuausTASiX, with a 
sufficient space around for his retinue, the preetorian <x>hort, 

On one side of the pmtorium were the tents of Ucutonaitt- 
generals, and on the other that of the quaestor, gUA<;sToaiUM, 
whicli seems anciently to have been near the porta dccumana^ 
hence called qudsstoria. Hard by the qmestor’s tent was the 
FORUM, called also quintana, where things were sold and meeV- 
itij>8 held.” In this part of the camp were also the tents of the 
tribiioea, prefects of the allies, the €vacatt\ allecti, and extraardt- 
nariij both horse and foot. But in what order tliey were 
planed dfies not appear from the classics. We only know that 
a particular place was assigned both lo officers and men, with 
which they were all pcrfecfly acquainted. 

The lower pait of the camp was separated from the upper 
by a broad open space, which extended the whole breadtJi of 
the camp, called pbincifu, where the tribunal of the general 
w'os erected, when he either administered justice, or harangued 
the army,where the tribunes held their courts,^® and punish¬ 
ments were inflicted, the principnl standards of the army, and 
the altars of the gods stood ; also the images of the emperors, 
by which Bie soldiers swore,” and deposited their money at the 
standards,” as in a sacred place, each a certain part of his pay, 
and the half of a donative, which was not restored till the end 
of the war.^** 

Ill the lower part of the camp the troops were disposed in 
this manner: the cavalry in the middle; on botii sides of them 
the triatiif principes^ and lumlati; next to them on b«»th sides 
were Uie cavalry and fool of the allies, who, it is observable, 
were always posted in separate places, lest they should form any 
plots ” by being united. It is not agreed what was the place of 
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the vetoes. They are supposed to lia-w) ooou|)ied fine oiajpty 
space between the i^inparts Rnd the tents, which wae ^0 nset 
bt^ad. 'Fhe same may oe said of the slaves (cakonks vei servi)^ 
and retainers or followers of the camp Tlwse were 

little used in ancient times. A common soldier ivas not allowed 
a slave, but the officers were. The Hxa were sometimes alto- 
p^ether prohibite^^ At other times they seem to have staid 
without the camp, in what was called pbocestria.^ 

The tents (tentorid) were covered with leather or skins ex¬ 
tended with ropes t hence sitb pelhhm hiemare^ durare, haberi, 
retimrif in tents, or in camp.* 

In each tent were usually ten soldiers, with their decams or 
petty officer who commanded them ; ® which vias properly called 
coNTUBKKNiUM, and they contuhernales. Hence young nobJe- 
meti, under the general’s particul<ar cure, were said to serve in 
his tent,® and were called his contubernalks. Hemre, vivere in 
cantubemio alicnjits, to live in one’s family. Contubernedis, a 
companion.^ The centurions and standard-bearers were posted 
at the head of their companies. 

1'lie different divisions of the troops were separated by in¬ 
tervals, called VIM. Of these there wore five longwise,® i. e. 
running fTOiri the decuman towards the prmtorian side; and 
three across, one in the lower part of the camp, called qnintaua^ 
and two in die upper, namely, the pnneipia already described, 
and nnotber between the prestortutn and the pra>.torian gate. 
'I’he rows of tents between the t;i<p were called striojb.® 

In pitching the f:anm, diflferent divisions of the army were ap¬ 
pointed to execute different parts of the work, under the inspec¬ 
tion of the tribunes or centurions,’® as they likewise were during 
the encampment to perform different sertii-es/* to pi'ocure water, 
forage, W'ooU, Ac. I'Vom these certain persons were exempted,*'* 
either by law or custom, as the equites, the evocati and veterans, 
or hy the favourof their commander; hence called bknefici- 
ARU.^’ But afterwards this exemption used to be purchased 
from the centurions, which proved most pernitHlous to militai'y 
disinpline. The soldiers obliged to perform these serviws were 
called MiTNirtcEs,’'® 

Under the emperors there was a particular officer in each 
legion who had the charge of the camp, called pr-ekkctus 
castrorum,*^ 
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A certain number of maniji^les wna appointiod t;6 keep guard 
at the gates, on the rampart, and in other places of the camp, 
tmibre the the tents of the legati, ^jumstor, and 

tribunes, both by day and by night,* who were changed erery 
three hours.* 

ExcuBiai denotes watches either by day or night; viomiis, 
only by night Guai'ds placed before the gales were properly 
called statidnbs, on the ramparts cusToni.c. But iftatio is also 
put for any post; hente, vetat Pyihngw'as injussu iinperfftori% 
id est, Dei, de jnrmidio et statione vitm decedere, Pytliogoras 
forbids tis to quit our post and station in life without the com* 
niatid of the governor, that is, of God. Whoever deserted his 
station was punished with deatli.^ 

Every evening before the watches were set,* the watch-word 
(symbolum) or private signal, by which they might distingtiish 
friends from foes,’* was distributed through the army by means 
of a square tablet of wood in the form of a die, called vassKaa 
from its four corners.^ On it was inscribed whatever word or 
words the general chose, which ho seems to have varied every 
night.'* 

A frequent watch-word of Marius was lau oeus ; of Sylla, 
APOLLO uKLPHicns ; and of CsRsar, vknus oknithix, &c.;’ of 
Brutus, LiBBHVAs.^ It was given ® by the general to the tribunes 
and prefects of the allies, by them to the centurions, and by 
them to the soldiers. The person wlio carried the tessera from 
the tribunes to the cenltirions, was called t^seuarius.*'’ 

In this manner also the particular commands of the general 
were made known to the troops, which seems likewise sometimes 
to have been done viva voce.^^ 

h>ery evening when the general dismissed his <d)ief officers 
and friends,**’ after giving them his commands, all the trumpets 
sounded.*'* 

(Jertain persons were every night appointed to go round** the 
watches; hence called ciRCuiroREs, vel cirritores. This seems 
to have been «at first done by the equites and tribunes,on extra¬ 
ordinary occasions by the legati and general himself. At last 
particular persons were chosen for that purpose by the tribunes.** 

The Homans used only wind-instruments of music in the 
army. Those were the tuba, straight like our trumpet; cohnu, 
the horn, bent almost round; buccina, similar to the horn, com¬ 
monly used i^the watches; lituus, the clarion, bent a little at 
the end, like the augur’s staflf or It turn; all of brass: whence 
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1^080 who blew them were <»Ued ^NEATonsst Tbe wae 
used as a signal for the foot» tile Htuus for the horae; but they 
are soiuetimos oonfounded, said both called c(»ich&, because 
first made of shells.* 

The signal was given for changing ilio watdies^ with a 
trumpet or horn (tuba)/ hence ad tertum bucfcimm, fpr vigiUmn/ 
and tiie titue wus determined by luMir-glasses.’^ 

A prindpal part of the discipline of the camp consisted in 
exercises (whence the army was called exeuciius), walking and 
ruriiiing'* completely armed; leaping, swimming;^ Vaulting^ 
upon liorses of wood; shooting the arrow, and throwing tlie 
javelin ; aUaidiing a wooden figure of a man as a real enemy 
the carrying of weights, &C.*'' 

M'hen the general thought proper to decamp,” he gave the 
signal for colleding their baggage,*^ wlvereupou all took down 
their tents,but not till Utey saw this done to the tents of the 
general and tribunes l/pon the next signal they put tiieir 
baggage on the beasts of btinleu, a»ul upon the third signal 
began to march; first tile extraordinarii and the allies of the 
right wing with their baggage; then the legions; and last of 
all the allies of the left wing, with a party of horse in the rear, 
(ad agmen cogmdmn^ i. e. colligendum, to prevent straggling,) 
and sometimes on the flanks, in sucli order that they might 
readily be formed into a line of battle if an enemy attacked 
them. 

An army in close aiTay \ras mlled aombn pixiatcw, vel justum.^^ 
When under no apprehension of an enemy, they were Ic.nS 
guarded,” 

'I’he form of the array on iniirch, however, varied, according 
to circumstances and the nature of the gnmnd. It was some¬ 
times disposed into a square (aombn quauiutum), with the bag¬ 
gage in the middle.*® 

Scouts (i^MiCidatores) were always sent before to reconnoitre 
the ground.” A <«5rtain kind of soldiers under the emperois 
were called sPBCUi.AToaEs.^'* 

The soldiers were trained with great care to observe the 
military pace,“* and to follow the standards.*** For that purpose, 
W'heu encampod, they were led out thrice a month, sometimes 
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ten, sometimes twenty miles, less or more, as the geaenil 
iwelined. Iliey usually marched ^ the rate of twenty miles in 
live hoars, sometames with a quiokened pace ^ twenty^four miles 
In that time. 

The lead whidi a Homan soldier 
carried is incredible: vie* 

tuais* for llfleen days, sometimes 
more,^ umally <M>rn, as being lighter, 
soiHetimes dressed food,* utensils,^ 
a saw, a basket, a luattCM^,^ an axe, 
ahook, and leathern thong,'’' a chain, 
a pot^ &c., stakes usually throe or 
four, sometimes twelve,^ the w'hole 
amounting to sixty pounds weight, 
besides arms; for a Homan soldier 
considered these not as a burden, 
but as a part of himself.^ Under 
this load tliey coiniuonly iimrched 
twenty miles a day, sometimes 
more.*® There were beasts of burden 
for carrying the tents, mills, bag¬ 
gage, &C. (JVMENTA BARCINAKIA.) 

The ancient Homans rai-ely used 
waggons, as being more cumbersome.*^ 

'I’he general usually marched in the centre, sometiiues in the 
rear, or wherever his presence was necessary.*** 

When they came near the place of encampment, some tri¬ 
bunes and centurions, niili proper perM>ns appointed for that 
service,*’* were sent before to mark out tVie ground, and assign 
to each his proper quarters, whioli they did by erecting flags *' 
of diflerent colours in the several parts. 

'i’ho place for the general’s tent was marked with a W'hit© 
flag, and when it was once fixed, the places of the rest followed 
of course, as being nstiertained and known.** When the troops 
came up, they immediately set about making the rampart,**' while 
part of ilie army kept guanl*’’ to prevent suqmse. Ihe camp 
was always marked out in the same manner, and foitifled, if 
they were to continue in it only for a single night.*® 
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IV. THE OKHEB OP BATTUS AND THE BlPPEBEHT 

STANDARDS. , 

Tub Roman army was usually drawn ap in three lines,* each 
several rows deep. ' ^ 

The Aeistati were placed in the first linc;^ the prmcipes m 
the second; and the triarii or pikmi in the Uurd; air proper 
distances from one another. The principes are supposed an¬ 
ciently to have stood foremost Hence post primipta, behind 
the first line; tramvorsis primipiis ^ the front or first line being 
turned into the fiank.* 

A maniple of each kind of troops was placed behind one 
another, so that ead) legion had ten maniples in front They 
were not placed directly behind one another as on inarch,^ but 
ublhjuely, ill the form of what is lulled a quhiomx, unless wheni 
they had to contend with elephants, as at the bottle of ZaniA^ 
There were certain intervals or spaces,® not only between the 
lines, but likewise between the maniples. Hence ordines expli- 
care, to arrange in order of battle, nnd in the maniples each 
man had a free space of at least three feet, both on the side and 
behind.^ 

The velites were placed in the spa<5e» or intervals,® between 
the uiani]des, or on the wings.^ 

The Homan legions possessed the centre,*® the allies and 
auxiliaries the right and left wings.** 'The cavalry were some¬ 
times placed behind the foot, whence they were suddenly led 
out on the enemy through the intervals between the maniples, 
but they were commonly posted on the wings; hence called 
w hich name is cximnionly applied to the cavalry of the 
allies,*® when dislinguislied from the cavalry of the legions,** 
and likeuise to the auxiliary infantry.** 

"I'his arrangement, however, was not always observed. Some¬ 
times all the different kinds of troops were placed in the same 
Hoe. For instance, when there were two legions, the one 
legion and its allies were placed in the first line, and the other 
behind hs a body of reserve.*® This was called acies duplex, 
when there was only one line, aciks simplex. ISome think, that 
in later times an army was drawn up in order of battle, with out 
any regard to the division of soldiers into difierent ranks. In 
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fhe dtffi€Ti(»tion of Oassar'is battlos there ia no fnention made of 
the soldiers i^ing divided into hmtoUi, pritmoeSf and triarii, 
but only of a certain number of legions and cohorts, whicli 
0«e$ar generally drew up in three lines.^ In the battle of 
Hiarsalta be formed a body of reserve, which he emails a fourth 
line,® to oppose the cavalry of Pomjwy, which indeed deter¬ 
mined the htrtune of the day. Ihis was properly called acjes 

euADRUPtax.^ 

In the time of Caesar the bravest troops were commonly 
placed in the front,^ contrary to the ancient custom. This and 
various other alterations in the military art are ascribed to 
Marius. 

Acifis is put not only for tlie whole or part of an army in 
order of battle; as, aciem instrunfe, eequare^ exornare^ explkmare^ 
extenuare, jirmure^ pertnrbare^ imtaurare, rcfXUmre, redirde- 
ffrarSf &c., but also for the battle itself; commissatn actem 
secutm est terra tremor, there happened an earthquake after 
the light was begun; post acies primas^ after the first batUo.^ 

Kaeh ceiiiui’y, or at least each maniple, had its projimr stan¬ 
dard and standard-bearer. Hence mtlitts signi w^^us, of one 
maniple or century; ** reltqva signa. m subsidio artius collocate 
he places the resit of his troops as a body of reserve or in the 
second line more closely; xiyna inferrCf to advance; convertere, 
to face about; efferre^ to go out of the camp ; n signis dutcedere^ 
to desert;'^ referre^ to retreat, also to cover the stantlards; 
signa cm\ferre, vel signis coltatis coojliyere, to engage; signis 
infestis inferri^ ire vel incederc^ 
to mai'ch against the enemy; 
urhem intrarc sub signis, to enter 
the city in military array ; sub 
sfgnis legioncs dueere, in battle 
order; signainfesta ferre^ to ad¬ 
vance as if to an attack.® 

'I’he ensign of a mmvpulur was 
anciently a bundle of hay on the 
top of a pole,® whence rixie.s muni- 
pularis, a common soldier; after¬ 
wards a spear with a cross piece 
of wood on the top, sometimes the 
figure of .1 hand above, probably 
in allusion to the word mampidm; 
and below, a small round or oval 
shield, cnnnnonly of sih'cr, also 
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of gfold, on which weiw i^pi^ented Ihe inia^ ^/|he 
deities, as Max^ or Minerva; and after the exjtine^en of lihexty, 
of the emperors, or of their f^vonrites.^ Henoe the atapdarda 
were called numina leffimumf and worshipped with religiofla 
adoration. 'Ihe soldiers swore by them.^ 

We read also of the standard of the cohorts, as oi pra)feob( or 
commanders of the cohorts. But then a whole is supposed to 
be put for a part, cokortes for manipuli or ordinetf which were 
properly said ad sifffUt cmvmire et contineri. Tile divisions of 
the legion, however, seem to have been differm^it at dli^rent 
times. Cmsar xuentioiui 120 (d)osen men of the same century,*^ and 
V'^egetius (iu 13) makes manipulus die same with contub^nium. 
It is at least certain that there always was a diversity of ranks,^ 
and a gradation of preferments." The divisions most frequently 
mentioned are cohortks, battalions of foot, and TtraM.c, troops 
of horse. Cohon is sometimes applied to the auxiliaries, wd 
opposed to the legions. It is also, although more rarely, ap¬ 
plied to cavalry.* 

The standards of the diderent divisions had certain lettexs 
inscribed on them, to distinguish the one from tlie oilier.^ 

The standard of the cavalry was tmljed 
V 1 CX 1 U.UM, a dag or banner, L e. a square 
piece of cloth'« fixed on the end of a 
spear, used also by the fmit,* particularly 
by the veterans who had served out their 
time, but under tlie emperors were still 
retained in the army, and fought in 
bodies distinct from the legion, under a 
partir.ular standard of their own (su$ 
vexUlOy hence called vaxiubARii.) But 
vextUum, or vexiliatio is also put for any 
number of trmips following one standard.^ 
'I'o lose the standards was always es> 
teemed disgraceful,^'’ particularly to the 
standard-bearer, sometimes a t^pital 
crime. Hence to animate the soldiers, 
the standards were sometimes Btrowm 
among the enemy.“ 

A silver eagle with expanded wings, on the top of a spear, 
sometimes holding a tlmnderboU in its daws, witli the 6gure of a 
small chapel abo^e it, was the common standard of the legion, 
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at least after tibe time of lHarius, 
fox befoire tfaafc the fijg^rea of 
other aoitnals were wwd^ Hence 
AQVttA is pat fer a iei^on^^ and 
aquila xiqf^iqm for ail the stan¬ 
dards of a lejirlon. It was an¬ 
ciently carried before the first 
maniple of the trinrii; but after 
the time of Marius, in the brst 
line, and near it was the ordinary 
pUu^ of the general, almost 4n 
the centre of tiie army; thus 
MBDio DUX AQjHiKK Tutnus vcrtitur 
arma teiiens^ in the centre king 
Turnus mores, wielding his 
arms,^ usually on horseback, fSo 
likewise the legati and tribunes.'* 

The soldiers who fought be¬ 
fore the standards, or in the first 
line, were called AKTEsieNAni; "* fhwwe behind the standards,^ 
P 06 TS 16 NANI, vel suBsiQNANi; but tile svbugtmni seem to have 
been the same with the vexillariif or privileged veterans." 

The general was usually attended by a select b^titd, called 
coHORs Pu.'&ToniA, first instituted by Scipio Africanus; but some¬ 
thing similar was used long before that lime, not mentioned in 
Caesar, unless by the by.’ 

When a general, after having consulted the auspices, had 
ietermined Ut lead forth his troops against the enejny, a red 
dag w^ displayed,'* on a spear from the top of the prisetoriuni,^ 
wfiich was tiie signal to prepare for battle. Then having called 
an assembly by the sound of a trumpet,’" he harangued ” tiie 
sohfiers, who usually signified their approbation by shouts, by 
raising their right hands, or by beriting on the shields with their 
speai*s. Silence was a mark of limioity.’“ 'I'his address was 
soraetiincs made in the open held from a tribunal raised of turf,” 
A general always addressed his troops by the title of mihtes ; 
hence Ca?,8ar greatly mortified the soldiers of the tenth legion, 
when they demanded their discharge, by calling them quirites 
instead of mjlites. 

After the harangue all the trumpets sounded,’^ which was the 
signal for inarching. At tlie same time the soldiers called out 
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io arnii.^ Th« standards which stood dieod in ilio ff#B»d ww 
pulled up.® If this was done easily, it was redbonsd a i^ood 
omen; if not, the contrary. Hence, aquike pwdim the 

eagles unwiUing to move.® The watch-woid was given,* either 
viva voC6f or by means of a tessera, as other were com- 

munioated.* In the meantime many of the soldiexs made their 
testaments (tnproc}>icfib) ® ’ 

When the army was aiivanced near the enemy,’ Uie general 
riding round the ratihs again exhorted them to courage, and 
tlien gave U^ie signal to engage. Upon which all the triimpete 
soun^d, and the soldiers rushed forward to the charge with a 
great shout,^ which they did to animate one another aud itiliml* 
date the enemy. Hence primts clamor atqne impetus 
crevit, when the enemy were easily conquered.® 

'i'he velites first began the battle; and when repulsed retreated 
either tlirough ttie intervals between the files,or by die flanks 
of the army, and rallied in the rear. Then the ha^iti ad<* 
vanced; ana if they were defeated, they retired slowly** into 
the intervals of the ranks of the principes, or if greatly fatigued, 
behind them. Then the principes engaged • and if tliey too 
were defeated, the triarii ruse up;^^ forliithei^ they continued 
in a stooping posture,*® leaning on their right knee, with their 
left leg stretched out, and protected w'ifh their shields: hence, 
AD TRTAnios VENTUM Rsw, it IS coHie to the last push.** 

Tlie triarii receiving the hnstati and principes into the void 
spaces between their ntanipuli, and ch^ing their rnnks,*^ without 
leaving afiy space between them, in one compact body,*® reneired 
the combat. '1 hits the enemy h;id several fresh attacks to 
sustain before they gained the victory. If tlie tnarii were 
defeated, tlie day was lost, and a retreat was sounded.*’ 

Tins ivas the usual manner of attack before the time of 
Marius. After that several alterations took place, winch, how¬ 
ever, are not exactly ascertfiined. 

Tlie legions sometimes drew lots about the order of their 
inarch, and the place they were to ocjcupy in the field.** 

llie Romans varied the line of battle by advancing or with¬ 
drawing particular parts, 't hey usually engaged with a straight 
front*® (acies oibkcta). Sometimes the wings were advanced 
before the centre (aoies sinuata), which was the usual method; 
or the contrary (actks gibbera, \e\ fiexd), which Hannibal used 
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in the belitle ol Ciuinio.^ Someiimoa they fhnne^l themselves 
into the fignro of e wedge, (conrcts vel tri^oimm^ a trioitgle,) 
called by the soldiers caput forcinum, like the Greek letter 
deitia, A. This method of war ivaa also adopted hy the Ger¬ 
mans and Spuniards.^ But cnneus is also put for any close 
body, as Uie Macedonian phalanx. Sometimes they formed 
tliemselves to receive the cuneus, in the fomi of a foecrps or 
seissars: thus, V.^ 

When surrounded by the enemy, they often formed them¬ 
selves into a round body, (orbis vel oaosus, hence orbes facvre 
vel mlvere; in orbem se tuiari vel crnghbare^.^ When they 
advanced or retreated in separate parties, without reniaiiiing in 
any fixed position, it was called skrba.’ 

When the Homans gained a vi(ix>ry, the soldiers with shouts 
of joy saluted tlieir general by the title of impehatob.^ Ilia 
lictors wreiithed their fauces uith laurel, as^did also the soldiers 
their spears and javelins,^ He immediately sent letters nrapjmd 
round with laurel^ to the senate, to inform them of his snccess,^ 
raid if th^yictory was considerable, to demand a triumph, to 
which Perstus alludes, vi. 43. These kind of letters were seldom 
sent under the einperors.*® If llie senate approved, they decreed 
n thanksgiving to the gods, and confirmed to the general the 
title of iMPRRATOR, which he retained; till his triumph or return 
to the city, in the mean time his lictors, having the fasces 
wreathed with laurel, attended him.’'^ 

V.‘MILITARY REWARDS. * 

Afteb a victory the general assembled his iroojis, and, in pre¬ 
sence of the whole army, bestowed rew'urds on those who de¬ 
served them. These were of various kinds. 

I'he highest reward was the civil, crown 
(corona civica), given to him who had 
saved the life of a citizen, with tills in¬ 
scription, OB CIVEM SEBVATUiW, vel ClUCS 
Bermtos" made of oak leaves,” hence called 
guercjis civilis^ and by the appointment of 
the general preseuted by the person who 
had been saved to his preserver, whom lie 
ever after respected as a parent.^’ Under 
the emperors it w’as always bestow'cd by 
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ihe prince.^ It was attended wiih partloular 
person Viho roceived it wore it at speotacdes^ lUBid sststeitt 
the senate. When he entered^ the audience rose iip^ as *)> 
inorlt of mped^ Among the honours decreed |0 Angusttis 
and Claudius by the senate was, this, that a diric crown wowld 
be suspended from the top of their Itouse, between two irnsrel 
branches, which wexe set up in Uie reietibule before the gate^ 
as if they were the perpetual preservers of the citizens, and the 
conquerors of their enemies.* Hence, in some of the omni of 
Augustus, tliere is a civic crown, with th^e words inscribed, ov 

CJVaS SKRVATOS. 



Corona FaUarit. 


To the person who first mounted 
the rampart, or entered the catnp 
of the'' enemy, was given by tile 
general a golden crown^ mUed 
coaoNA vallaris vel CASvaBKsiS'; to, 
him who first sealed the walls ^ a 
city in an assault, corona mvrai»» ; 
who first boarded the ^ip of an 
enemy, corona navawsA 



Corona MvraUs. Corona NaaaHt. 

Augustus gave to Agrippa, after defbatiiig Sextus I'O'mpeins in 
a sea-fight near Sicily, a golden crown, adorned with figures of 
ilie beaks of ships, hence called rostrata, said to hare been 
never given to any other person j but according to Feetus and 
riiny, it was also given to HI. Varro in the war against the 

pirates by Pompey; but they seem to 
confound the cormia rostmt& and nava~ 
Its, which others make different* 

When an army was freed fi*om a 
blockade, the soldiers gave to their de 
liverer “ a crown made of the grass wbidh 
grew in the place where they had been 
blocked up ; lionce called iframinea 
corona ossinioNAtis. 'Xliis of ail military 
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honouri was eitoained tha g^reatest. A who liad the eitij^lar 
^nood fortune to obtain it, are re<»>(mted by Pitny*^, 

Ifolden erowns were also giveii to ofHcers and soldiers who 
bad displayed singfular bravery; as to '1\ Manlius Torquatos, 
and Valerius Oorvus, who each of them slew a tjaul in 
suigle combat; to P. Decius, who preserved the Homan army 
from being surrounded by the Samnite.s,^ and to others* 

There were smaller rewardsof various kinds; as, a spear 
without any iron oil it (hasta vuea) a flag or banner, i. e. a 
streamer on the end of a lance or si>ear (vexillum),® of difterent 
colours, with or without embroidery;® trappings (phaleb-k), 
orimments for hoi^s and for men; golden chains’ {awenB 
torques), which went round the iiecjc, whereas the phalntB 
hung down on the breast; bracelets (AnMnu(..E), ornaments for 
the arms ; cornicitla, ornaments for the helmet w the fom of 
horns;® catelIt-e v«l eatenuia^, chains composed of rings; uhere- 
ast the torques were twisted® like a rope; Kiaune, clasps or 
buckles for fastening a belt or garment*® 

These j^esents were conferred by tfie general In presence of 
the army; and such as received them, after being publicly 
praised, were placed next him. I'hey ever after kept lliehi 
with great care, and wore them at the spectacles and on all 
public occasions, 'rhey first wore them at the games, A. IT. 45f>.** 
'I’he spoils (spowA vel eawm'tr), taken from the enemy were 
fixed up on their door-posts, or in the most conspicuotiB p-irt of 
their houses. 

When the general of the Romans slew the general of the 
enemy in single combat, tlie spofts which he took from him*‘ 
were called spolia opima,** and bung up in the temple of diipiter 
I'eretriiis, built by liomaliis, and lyipairml by Augustus, by the 
advice of Atticul.*® These spoils were obttiined only ihrice be¬ 
fore the fall of the republic; the first by Romuhis, who slew 
Acron, king of the Cmninenses; the next by A. Cornelius 
Cossus, who slew l^ar Tolufunius, king of the Vejentes, A. U. 
318; and the third by M, Claudius Marcellus, who slew Viri- 
domarus, king of the tirauls* A U. 530.*® 

F’iorus calls the spoils opima, which Scipio Amilianus, when 
in a subordinate rank, took from the king of the 'I'lirduU and 
Vacemi in ^^'pain, whom he slew in single combat; but the 
spolia opima could properly be obtained only by a person in¬ 
vested with supreme command.*’ 
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Sometimes soldiers^ on ac<»unt of their Iwarery, reiseived a 
double share of com/ which they might gire away to whom 
they pleased; hence called ooPLiCAHit, also double pay,^ dotlies^ 
&c., called by Cicero diaria.^ 

VI, A TRIUMPH. , 

The highest military honour which could be obtained in the 
Boman stale was a triumph, or solemn procession, with which a 
victorious general and his army advanced through tlie cHy to 
the Capitol; so called from the Greek name 'of 

Bacchus, who is said to have been Bie inventor of siich proces* 
sions. it had its origin nt Home, from Eoninhis carrying the 
spolia opima in procession to the rapitol;* and the first who 
entered the city in the form of n regular triumph was Tarquiniijs 
I’riseus, the next P, Valerius; and the first who triumphed 
.after the expiraticoi of his magistracy,® was Q, Pnbltlius Philo.® 
A triuinpli was decreed by the senate,' .and sometlines by the 
people against the will of the senate, to the general who, in a 
just w'ar with foreigners,® and in one battle, had slain above 
5!>iK) enemies of the republic, .and by that victory hali enlarged 
the limits of the empire. Wiienc^ a triumph was called 
oluch was fairly won. And a general was said triumphare, et 
ntKre vcl deportnre. triumphitm de vel cx aliqito ; triumphare 
altqium vel aliqttid^ dmere, portariM^i\ agere eum in triumpbo. 
'i’here was no just triumph for a victory in a civil war; hence^ 
Bella gori pincuit rmltos liabitura iriiimphos T Tmc, i. )$. 

Could jou in wars like these pijovoke jour fate T 
Wais whenj no triumphs on the victor wait I Rotoc. 

although this w'as not always <»bscrvod, nor when <ine bad been 
first defeated, and afterwards only recovered wliat w.as lost, nor 
anciently could one enjoy that honour, who was invested with 
an extraordinary command, as Scipio in Spain,nor unless he 
left his province in a stale of peace, and brought from thence 
his army to Home along with him, to be present at the iiimnph. 
But these rules v\ere sometimes violated, pai'tlculariy in the 
ciisc of i’oinpey.” 

There are instances of a triumph being celebrated without 
either the .authority of the senate, or the order of the people, 
and also when no war was <%Trried on.^^ 

't hose who were refused a triumph at Home by public authority, 

1 Htiplrx frunif>iitum. 5 prl^i honore. )i. 8. Cii. Pi*. 19. Hor> 11 I.iv, 31. xxxl. 
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fiometiiaes celebrated it on the Alban mountain. This was firstdone 
by Papirius Naso, A. 17. whom several afterwards imitated. 

As no person could enter the city while invested with military 
'*conimand, generals, on the day of their triumph, were, by a 
.particular order of the people, freed from that restriction.'^ 

triumphal procession began from the Campus Martius, 
and wont from thence along the Via Triumplialis, through the 
Campus and Circus Flaminius to the Porta 'Iriuniphalis, and 
thence through the most public places of the city to the capitol. 

llie streets were slrew'ed with flowers, and ttie altars smoked 
with incense.^ 

First went musicians of various kinds, singing and playing 
triumphal songs; next were led the oxen to Im sacrificed, having 
their iiurns gilt, and their heads adorned with fillets and gar¬ 
lands; then in carriages were brought the spoils taken from the 
enemy, statues, pictures, plate, armour, gold and silver, and 
brass ; also golden crowns, and other gifts jient by the allied 
tliid tributary statCsS* The tlllfes of the vanquished nations wore 
inscribed on wooden frames,® and the images or representations 
of the conquered countries, cities, 'Ihe captite leaders ' 

followed in chains, with their children and attendants; 
after the captives tyime the lictors, having their fasces^ 
wreathed with laurel, followed by a great company of 
musicians and dancers, dressed like satyrs, and wear¬ 
ing crowns of gold : in ihewnidst of whom was a pan- 
toiuiuie, clothed in a female garb, whose business it 
was, with his looks and gestures, to insult the van¬ 
quished. Next followed a long train of persons carry¬ 
ing perfumes.® 'J'hcn came the general (dux) dressed 
in purple embroidered with gold,’’ with a crown of 
laurel on his head, a branch of laurel in his right 
hand, and in his left an ivory sceptre, with an eagle on 
the top, having his face painted with vermilion, in like 
manner us the statue of Jupiter on festival days,^” and a 
golden ball “ hanging from his ne«'k on his breast, with 
some amulet in it, or magical preservative against 
envy,'® standing in a gilded chariot'* adorned with 
ivory,'* and drawn by four white horses, at least after 
the time (»f Camillas, sometimes by elephants, attended 
by his relations,'® and a great crowd of citizens all in 

J Vil. Mxx. Ul. 6 till* citjr ilk tiiumjili, I'onU 11. 1 H7, lii. 4. t, 3(1, Dion;, v, 41 , 
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whito. His (^ildren used to ride iu the ebartiKt aletijif with 
hiin,^ ^nd, diet he might not be too much elated*^ a s^re, 
carrying a golden crown, sparkling witli gems, stood bohlndk 
him, who frequently uhisperod in his ear, asMEMBEa that thou 
AKT A MAK ! ^ After the general^ followed the consuls and seit^^ 
tors on foot, at least according to the appointment of Augustus; 
for formerly tliey used to go before him. His legati and. luili* 
tary tribunes commonly rode by his side.^ 

Tho victorious army, horse and foot, came last, all in their 
order, crowned with laurel, and decorated with the gifts winch 
they i»ad reiMjived for their valour, singing their own and their 
general’s praises; but sometimes throwing out railleries against 
him, often exclaiming, lo thiumphe, in which all the citbsens, as 
they passed ajt>ng, joined.^ 

The general, when he began to turn his chariot from the 
forum .to the capitol, ordered the captive kings and leaders of 
the enemy to'be led to prison, *aod thereto be slain, 
always; and when lie reached the capitol, he used to wait till 
he heard that these savage orders were executed.*^ 

Then, after having offered up a prayer of thanksgiving lo 
.fupiterand the other gods for his success, he comniauded the 
victims to be .sacrificed," which were always white, from the 
river ClituiunuB ’ and deposited his golden crown in the lap of 
.Itipiter,” to wlmm he dedi<-ated park of the spoils.® After which 
ho gave a magnificent cntorraiiuuent in the capitol to his friends 
and the chief men of the city. The consuls were invited, but 
were afterwards dedrod not to come,that there might be no 
one at the feast superior to the triumphant general. After 
supper he was conducted home by the people with music and a 
great number of lamps and torches, which sometimes also were 
used in the triumphal pi'ocession.^^ 

'f’he gold and silver were deposited in the treasury,*® and a 
ceruiin sum was usually given as a donative to the officers and 
soldiers, who then were disbanded.^'' The triumphal procession 
sometimes took up mure than one day ; that of Faulus Almilius 
tliree.** ^Vhen the victory was gained by sea, it was emailed a 
i«AVAi. TRiirwpH; which honour was lii'st gvanled to Huilius, who 
defeated the (yai'thaginiau fleet near Liparm in the first Punic 
war, A. H. 49.'!, and a pillar erected to liim in the forum,cfilled 
coLUMNA ROSTBATA,*^ witli ail inscilptlon, part of which still 
remains. 
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Wh$a a victory had boe« ^med without difficulty, tlw 
Uhe, an inferior kind of triumph was granted, called ovavio, in 
which Uie general entered the city on foot or on horseback# 
crowned with myrtle, not with laurel,^ and instead of bullocks, 
saci'ihced a sheep,^ whence ita name,^ 

'After Augustus, the honour of a triumph was in a manner 
confined to the emperors themselves, and the generals who acted 
with delegated authority under their auspices only receiveil 
triumphal ornaments, a kind of honour devised by Augustus/ 
Hence L. Vitellias, having taken Terraciiia by storm, sent a 
laurel brancli in token of it ^ to his brotiter. As the emperors 
were .so great, that they might despise triiirnplis, so that honour 
H'as thought above the lot of a private person; such tiierefore 
usually declined it, althcmgli offered to them; as Vitiicius, 
Agrippa, and riautius/ We read, however, of a triumph being 
granted to Belisarius, the general of Justinian, ft)r his victories 
in Africa, which he celebrated at Constantinople, and is the 
lost instance of a ti'iumph recorded in history. The last 
triumph celebrated at Home was by Diocletian and Maximlaii, 
20th Nov. A D. 303, just before they resigned the empire.^ 

VII. miijItary punishments. 

'Ihesb were of various kinds^ either lighter or A(»re severe. 

The lighter punishments, or such as were attended with 
inconvenience, loss, or disgrace, were chiefly these, 1. Depriva¬ 
tion of pay, either in whole or in part,*^ ti«e puuisliment ot those 
who were often absent from their standards.^ A soldier pun¬ 
ished ill this manner was called ^kre duuiius. Whence Cicero 
fhcetiously applies this name to a person deprived of his fortune 
at play, or a bankrupt by any other means.—2. Forfeiture of 
tiieir speai's, ce>'sio hastvr'a,.^^'— 3. Removal fi-om tlicir icnts/^ 
sometimes to remain without the camp and without tents, or at 
n distance from the wiiiter-quarlers/“—4. Not to recline or 
sit at meals with the resl.’’^—5. 'To stand before the praito- 
rium in a loose jacket,** and llio centurions without their 
girdle,*^ or to dig- in that dress.**’—(i. 'I’o get an allowance of 
barley instead of wheat,*'—7. Degradation of rank; an ex¬ 
change into an inferior corps or less honoui*able service.*®—-8, To 
be removed from the wimp/** and employed in variofts works,'** 
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oTi imposition of labour,^ or dinuission with disgrace/ or 
SXA 17 CT 0 AAT 10 . A. znontions a singular punishment, 

namely, of letting blood.^ Sometimes a whole legion was de- 
prired of its name, as that called augcstaA 

The more severe punishments w^ere, 1. To be beaten with 
rmls/ or with a vine sapling.^—2. To be scourged and sold ats a 
slave.—3. To be beaten to death with sticks, called fustuariom, 
the bastinado,^ which was the usmil punishment of theft, deser¬ 
tion, perjury, &c. When a soldier was to suifer this punish¬ 
ment, the trihuno first struck him gently with a staff, on which 
signal, all the soldiers of the legion fell upon him with sticks, 
and stones, and generally killed him on the spot. If he made 
his escape, for ho mi^ht dy, he could not however return to his 
native country; beciiuse no one, not even his relations, dowt 
admit him into their houses.^-—4. To be overwhelmed with 
stones® aiifd hurdles.*"—5. To be beheaded,^ sometimes crucified, 
and to be left unburied.—G. To be stabbed by the swords of the 
soldiers,*^ and, under the emperors, to be exposed to wild beasts, 
or to be burned alive, &c, 

Piinishments were inflicted by the legionary tidbunes and 
prefects of the allies, with their council; or by the general, 
from whom tiiere was no 8fl>peal.^® 

When a number had been guilty of the same crime, as in the 
case of a mutiny, every tenth man was chosen by lot for punish¬ 
ment, which was c.ailed orcimatio, or the most culpable were 
selected. fSometimes only the twentieth man was punished, 
vic'KsjMATio; ortho 100th, centksimatio.^ 

Vlll. MILITARY PAY AND DISCHARGE. 

Thu Homan soldiera at first received no pay ** from the public, 
Kvery one served at his own charges. Pay was first granted to 
the foot, A. IJ, 317, and three years after, during the siege of 
Veji, to the horse.^ 

li was in the time of the republic very inconsiderable, two 
o^o/f or three asse^ (about 2 d English) a day to a foot-soldier, 
the double to a centurion, anil the triple to an kqurs. .Talttis 
('atsar doubled it. Under Augustus it was ten asses (7|d.), and 
Doinitian increased it still more, by adding three gold pieces 
animally,^^ What was the pay of the tribunes Is uncertain; but 
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It appears to haw been conaiderahlo. The prfetoriaii ooliorts 
had double the pay of the cominou soldiers.' 

liesidcs pay, eadi soldier was furnished with clothes^ and 
received a certain allowance ^ of corn, commonly four bushels a 
month, the centurions double, and the' equites triple. But for 
these things a pail: of their pay was deducted.^ 

The allies received the sjune quantity of corn, except that the 
horse only received double of the foot. 'I'he allies were clothed 
and paid by their own states.^ 

Anciently there were no cooks pennittod in ilte Koiiinn army. 
The soldiers dressed their own victuals. They took food twice 
a day, at dinner and supper. A signal was publicly given fur 
both. The dinner was a sligiit meal, which they commonly 
took standing. They indulged themselves a little more at 
supper. The ordinary drink of soldiers, as of slaves, was water 
mixed w'ith vinegar, c:aUed posca.’ 

When the soldiers had served out their time,^ the foot twenty 
yeai’s, .and the horse ten, they were called xmkr^ti, and obtained 
their discharge, 'rhis was called mjssio hojsesta vel justa. 
When a soldier was discharged for some defect or bad health, 
it was called mtsaio causarja; itj from the favow of the general, 
he was discharged before the juvst time, missiu ukatiosa ; on 
ac<x>uiit of some fault, ioxominiosa.^ 

Augustus introduced a now kind of discharge, called exauc- 
TORATio, by which those who had served sixteen campaigns 
were exempted from all military duly ex<;ept fighting. Tlioy 
w'ere however retained® in the army, rot with the other soldiers 
under standards,^ but by themselves under a flag/^ whence they 
were called vbxii.uahii or veteruni, somoUmes also suhsionani,'* 
Till they should receive a full discharge and the rewards of their 
service,either in lands or money, or both, which sometimes 
they never obtained. Kxauctohare is properly to free from 
the military oatli, to disband.''* 

IX. METHOD OP ATTACKING AND DEFENDING TOWNS. 

The Romans attacked " pla(;es either by a sudden assault, or if 
that failed,'* they tried to reduce them by a blockade.'® 

They first saiTOuuded a town with their troops” and by their 
nii&iive weapons endeavoured to clear the walls of delendants.'* 
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Then, joining their shields in the form of a tutudn or tortoise,* 
t(» soijure tltemselves from tfie darts of the enemy, they oamo tip 
to the gates,^ and tried either to undermine ^ tite walls, or to 
scale them.* 



When a plare could ncft be taken by storm, it was inveateil. 
'I'wo lines of iVirtidcatioiis or intrenchments * %^ere drawn around 
tlic piiice, at some distance from one another, called the lines of 
contravallation and circumvallalioti: the one against the salves 
of the tonnsineri, and the other against attacks from without,** 
I'lieso lines were composed of a ditch and a rampart, strength¬ 
ened witVt a parapet and battlements,^ and sometimes a solid 
wall of considerable height and thickness, Hanked with towers 
or foits at proper distances round the whole- 

At the foot of the parapet, or at its junction with the rampart,^ 
tiiere sometimes was a palisade made of larger stakes cut in the 
form of stags* horns; lienee called CKjavi, to prevent the ascent 
of the enemy. Before that, there were several rows of trunks 
of trees, or large branches, sharpened at the ends,** called cippi, 
fixed in trenches*'* above five feet deep. In front of these were 
-hig pits of three feet deep, intersecting one another in the 
form of a quincunx, thus, 
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Btuck thick with strong sharp stakes, and covered over with 
bushes to deceive the enemy, called IiIua. Before these, were 
placed up and down' sharp stakes about a foot long (TAisas), 
fixed to the ground with iron hooks called stimuli, in firowt of 
all tiiese, Caesar, at Alesia, made a ditch twenty feet wide, 400 
feet from the rampart, which was secured by two ditches, each 
fifteen feet broad, and as many deep; one of them tilled with 
water. But this was merely a blockade, without any approaches 
or attacks on the city.^ 

Between the lines were disposed the army of the besiegers, 
who were thus said, urbeni obsidwne cluuderc vol cingete^ to 
invest 

The ramp w'as pitched iu a coinenient situation to communi¬ 
cate with the lines. 

From the inner li»te was raised a mount,® composed of earth, 
wood, and hurdles,'* and stone, which was gradually advanced® 
towards the town, alvv.iys increasing in height, till it equalled 
or overtopped the walls. The mount wlnrh Coftsar raised 
against Avaricum or Bourges, was ,'130 feet broad, and 80 feet 
high.® 

The agger or mount was secured by towers, consisting of 
difierent stories,from which showers of darts and stones were 
discharged on the townsmen by means of engines,called cata- 


Ceitaptflta. 

rtTT.T-i’, balistv. , and scorn iokks,® to defend the work and work¬ 
men.''’ t)f these towers Ca\sar is supposed to have e rected 15(il 

1 ijpfun'bHa loci* duRO. ‘.I Those onuinos ■eu'.l tlio mo»l wuMsrful f>f arm* cmdii not Iw 
r.oa.itui. Hiiicli 1*1 iherJhan till* nhirh not of rfinwn towaws oarh 

B i W 1). O. VII, tit; G7, hiinoiOttririr/iuhl thfo^y « siii(;lo b-sm or othor viUbaiHiimHi.*- 

3 affRor •'inruoliaiur. then'wvMJbty iavrlinii, sormfr, but ol (»o <1U* ln(* tint tension ot tlto 

4 fruiRK. 1, rco li. iiiiis irf niiiA tmet beam*, insorled r.*po«, *0 ef tnprodoi o 

0 Tiromorcbaltir, bcmloJ «>lt» "mt, md Ono.li tnlu an miripht a miMt vinlnnHociitl. 

tM’m* a. ft. VII. ?3 Ik'.vj *tiirii»s.Tli(yni.*y foil of ropr*!., tifibt y 10 ii}«i» «t ttOmiinisyoi 
7 turrea ('bi.tabulAtie. bv biivSy dcscubcd it® tmalcd in sitob a ivay, tuLet f. Sail. JuB. /«. 

ft loimenta. Kiganlic cnia.-bows, tb.it tbo caUi ol tlie 
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JK'iiufa, 


L..^ 

Srorpia 


on his lines around Alesia.^ The labour and industry of the 
hoinau troops wore as remaidcabie as their courage. 

There were also movable towers,® whieh ttoi’e pushed for- 


m 


I 

I t*'Nir 



\rf*> 


.Xu.'M 


1 C«F«. B. O. vil K, 

2 t 4 irr»» vr^l 

iimiioIfitDriat. — Tlii'ifC 
niafiug lowttrK wvre 
aflni^ut ri<it *Wf «<ta i i- 
It, <wnibiii(i<l with tli« 
t'lim. On Cho ('iuuii4 
lluor the rem 

Ha dnaunctiee an<T(iy. 
In the aiddla wji a 


bridge, the aides guard¬ 
ed hy wiehnr-work, 
coastruQted su as to be 
auddriily lowered or 
thru&t nut iifuiu the 
vei y hattletneiits. In 
the up)<rr sUiiies sol- 
dters with all snita of 
missiin wenirons wem 
placed, to clear tho 


wal-', and larilitate tho 
passage of Ihoir corn* 
rades. Tliey were 
mounlen nn nuuieroM* 
wheels, moved friiiu 
wilhiflt probably llieir 
axles were pierced for 
level a like a oanstan, 
and fixed iii tbe wneels, 
ao Uwt when ibe tor- 


locr were torced round, 
tho Utter turned with 
thorn The aixe of 
tlieae towei-a was ennr- 
uious; Vitruvius di- 
roits tilt) aiiiallest of 
them not to be lets 
than rtiiiety foot bigb, 
and twenty-live biosd. 
the lop to be a fitUi 













ward * ni^ brought back ^ on whetda* ^3ced bi!low,’'dO!tt ^ Insida 
of the f^nk&* To prorent thorn from being sot on fire by the 
enoniyttkoy were covered with raw hides ^ and pieces of coarse 
cloth and i»att|*e8seg.^ They were of an immense bulk, some¬ 
times thiity, forty, or fifty feet square, and higher than the 
widls^or even than the towers of the city. When they could 

was seldom ^le to stand out 

f all was the battering ram ” 


be brought up to the walls, a place 
long.’ * 

l^t the most dreadful niadhine o 



(akiks), a long beam, like tbo mast of a ship, and armed at one 
end with iron in the form of a ram’s head; whence it had its 
name. It was suspended by the middle with ropes or chains 
fastened to a beam that lay across two posts, and lianging thus 
equally balanced, it was by a biindrcd men, more or less (who 
were frequently changed), violently thrust forward, drawn back, 
and again pushed forward, till, by repeated strokes, it bad 
shaken and broken down the wall with iron bead.^ 

The ram was covered with sheds ur luantleLs, called vinb.k, 
machines constructed of wood and hurdles, and covered with 
earth or raw hides, or any materials which could not easily be 
set on fire. 'J’hey were pushed forwards hy wheels below.’** 


tmallcr, and tocnntti!ii 
ten BturtM each with 
whidows. Tl.o lantfst 
wa* one hundred and 
fi^bly feet hiiihv and 
tiurly l.)ur hroad, and 
mtnIaiiM’d twenty ito- 
rl-io. Tlteno eni^inea 
were emphatically 
named Uohrpoloia, or 
city-takers, by the 
Orseki. 

1 adirtOeebantUTTeladl- 

eebontur. 

S rednoehantur. 

3 rotie tubjtttstM. 

1 Uwi. a. O. ii. 31. V. 
4i. Wk 24. Hirt OeU. 
Aim. & Ifiv. sai. 11, 


6 coria. 

fi rioutones eel cihria, 
I'dca. B. V. il. 10. 

7 l.ie. xm. II. 1 i xxxii. 
17. xixin, 17. 

S The lain Buid ti> 
have horn tlmt ein* 
ployed, ill ltd tiinst Sim¬ 
ple foriii, by the (..ar- 
thajjtiiianii. tod-molish 
the whUs ot Ondix, af¬ 
ter they liatl taken the 
ptar'f. Wanting pro¬ 
per iron tooli lor tliie 
purpoKe, a nunthei of 
men tnok up a beam, 
and by tlieii united 
force ebook down the 
mttsonrjr* Psphuuia- 


mi» « Tyrian artiHccr, 
is sail! Ill have jier- 
I eivi'd the ecnniiiny of 
pOwei uhianirii hy eiii- 
pcmling th.' heam fiom 
a muat, <ir tiiaii^Je, 
I’etina of Calehedon 
foni'eiied the idea of 
mounting tl on wlicele 
and a platform, and 
prntrrtinK lliote uho 
vinrkcil it by a roof 
end .idea. Tie cal ed 
It (teelud'i) tho loi- 
totsA, iVom the alow- 
lien* of ill motiuii, or 
berime the ram tlirusL 
iu and out lie heed like 
a tortoiss from Us 


shell. To cap the 
beam with iron was an 
OUvinne iluprOvMiient 
and the way in wliah 
n Tsm bull with tti 
head readily snggesled 
the torm ueiially given 
In the ioalrunient, aa 
wnllai ilsuamc. .Some 
of them were upwairla 

Df 106 f^«t (oim, 

9 V«ij. iv, 14. jLlr. aal. 
13. ass. 3d. 4S. xxaii. 
211. xsxTiil, d. JoMph. 
Bell Jiid. ill. 9 ; 

10 roti* aubjectis age. 
banitir vet Iwpailie. 
b.uitiM', salt dug. Jtt. 




ATTkCht Ajm ^ 

- . ' 

Under tliern Uie besiegera either worked the r^g or tided to 
imdermitie the tvaJls.* * ^ » 



Siinilnr to the vinecB in form and nse were the TEStODiHRS t $o 
rallod, heonuse those under them were safe as a tortoise under 
its sholl.^ 

Of the same kind were the piutbi, the &c. 



Pluteus, 

l Lhr.lUiy. T. 7. x,JS4. 


61. 18— 
Thp hurcDpfi wtm 
lOTn«l!mf<« Ui.J for a 
root on the top o'"{>nsLx, 
wtiioh thn 8tiiilU»rs 
vrhott'nnt iinilpr il far 

iholtKr, bore up nUh 
t^irlr hantl*. 

I LW. V. i rns. B. O. 
t. 4U SO. BeU. Civ. li. 
•J. 14. 


3 ]<iv XX*. 61. xxxiv. 
17. Cin'e. puxtlm,— 

Piut''iis orea a movable 
p;itller/ on ikhPRlsu 
alia pad like an arclipii 
ain’t of wnapun. tor 
tlir prolrvtiun Of aicli- 
ert wlio were atalimicd 
in it to cl««r the walU 
witti their arrona. 
and thua tacititnle the 
ajtjiriach of atormlng 


ptirtira, and the area* 
tiofi oi acal)iir>‘lHddera. 
Musriilua waa n amnl] 
inarhlne af the Bviina 
dost rlp< ion. aent in ad* 
Tonce ol the laiga 
towera, alroady Oe. 
fcorlbed, to Jrvol the 
leaf for ihemi 6U np 
the ditch if neapaaaryi 
clear aw«v rubhiah. r». 
move palUadoii and 


make • aoiid road |» 
the vary foot of tho 
walla. Tlie Komana 
believed that ft cloae 
ali'niice auhaitatod be¬ 
tween the whale 
IwttaV and a aaiallef 
•peelet of the aama 
tribe, called mutealna 
Bitd that when the fur. 
mer ba«ano blind, 
eoM tba esoriaonf 
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Th«se mantlets or shedi were used to cover tlie men in filling' 
lip' the ditohes, find for tarious other purposes.^ 

*\Vheu the nature of the ground would not permit these 
machines to be erected or brought fonvard to the wnlls, the 
besiegers sometimes drove a mine * into the heart of the city, or 
in this manner intercepted the springs of water.^ 

When they only wished to sap the foundation of the walls, 
• they supported^the part to be thrown down with wooden props, 
which being consumed ivith fire, the w^all fell to the ground. 

In the meantime the besieged, to frustrate the attempts of the 
besiegers, met tJiPir mines with counter mines * whicli sometimes 
occasioned dreadful coniiicts below ground. Tlie groat object 
was to prevent them from approaching the wnlJs.® 

The besieged also, by means of mines, endeavoured to frus¬ 
trate or overturn the works of the enemy.^ They withdrew (he 
eartli from the mount,^ or destroyed the works by fires below, 
in the same manner as the besiegers overturned the wal]s.‘' 
Where they apprehended a breach would be made, they 
reared new walls behind, with a deep ditch before them. Ihey 
employed various metbods*to weaken or elude the force of the 
ram, and to defend themselves against the engines and darts of 
the besiegers, ilut tlu'se, and every thing else belongingto this 
subject, will be best understood by reading the a<!<50unts pre¬ 
served to us of ancient sieges, particubirly of Syracuse by Mar- 
cellus, of Ainbracia by Fulvius, of Alesia by Julius Cmsar, of 
Mni*seilles by his lieutenants, ainl of Jciusalein by Titus Vespa¬ 
sian.** When the Homans besieged a town, and thought them¬ 
selves sure of taking it, they used solemnly to call out of it“ 
the gods, under whose protection the place was supposed to be. 
Hence when Troy was taken, the gods are said to have left 
their shrines. For this reason, the Romans xire said to have 
kept se4irct their tutelary god, and the Latin name of the city.*** 
The form of a surrender we have, Liv. i. 38, I’laut Amph. i. 
I. 71. 102, and the usual manner of plundering a ciiy wiien 
Uiken, Fol^b. x. 16. 

NAVAL AFFAIRS OF THL ROMANS. 

NAviOATfON at first was very riule, and the construction of ves¬ 
sels extremely simple. 'Ihe most ancient natious used boats 

wi i^M o! tUo lar«;pr it<nnW)nii. outna nKUriibantnr, mM)- 6 JoaPph.VcIJnd.iii.lSL 

dropping ovpr and 1 C/En!i. H, O. vli. ftS. nihnaiiUH appritpin. i) Liv. lair. !<3. jxxviiu 
Lia»iii|(' lip the orean, 2 cuiiiculiim aRcbont, quar« prohihebant,— 4. klii. 63. B. (■. 

thn Uttrr Bviainhcl^orG, 3 Liv. v. I'J. 21. Uirt. all whi^ vary much vii. li 0. ii. Jnseph, 
and giiidrri It tram all Bell. Uall. viii 41. t.3. retaidpd the approach, Bell. .Titd. 

ahallowi winch miKht i IraiiRTernih l■lllll( ulla and kept mb (it a dia- 10 certo Ciirminn. ' 

6 rave Inintiima to it. hoiliiim riiiiimitnt ex. tarice from the place, 11 evneare. 

lenee thu m lolime repem, Liv. axiii 13. Cm". B. O. vii. Sj. 12 Liv. v, 81. Vlrai 

wav calind l•ln«l;uIus, axxviiu 7. 6 Cm* B.G,iii.21, vii.82. 'Ka. ii. 861, Clui. liL 

he it explored mid 9 apertoa, ae, ab hnaii 7 tni'ram ad »q nitroiana 9. c, 0. kxiin, & a. 4. 
(iiKioUied the t*Ay tor bui ve| Ilomaiiia, itum- ituhuaheluuit. Munuli. lU. 8. 


tfAVAff AfWAiA' '■ '^3t ' 

made of trees tioQcm'ed,^ called su.m« 

vd wovoxthK,^ or composed of beami. and pi inks fas^ned to¬ 
gether with cords or woodeu pics, called RAtss, or of reeds, 
called OAUSre,® or partly of slender planks/ and partly of wicker- 
hurdles or basket-work/ and covered with hides, as those of the 
ancient Britons, and other nations, hence called RAViaiATiTiLiAy 
cono circurnmta^ and naves mtiles^ in allusion to which, Virjril 
calls the boat of Charon, cymbajuUUi^ somewhat similar to the 
Indian canoes, which are made* of the bark of trees; or to the 
boats of the Icelanders and Esquimaux Indians, which are made’ 
of long poles placed cross-wise, tied together with whale sinews, 
and covered with the skins of sea-dogs, sewed with* sinews in¬ 
stead of thread4 

'I'ho Phcnnicians, or the inhabitants of Tyre^and Sidon, are 
said to have been the first inventors of’ the -art of sailing, as ut 
letters and astronomy. For .Tason, to whom the poets ascribe 
it,’ and the Argonauts, who first sailed under Jason from (jlreece 
to Colchis in the ship Argo, in quest of the golden ifeece, tliat 
is, of commerce, flourished long after the Phcenicians were a 
powerful nation. But whatever be in this, navigation certainly 
received from them its chief improvements. 

The invention of sails is,by some ascribed to Jiloltts, the god 
of the winds, and by others to Dmdalus; whence he is said to 
have flown like a bird through the air, Ikey seem to have 
been first made of skins, which the Veneti, a people of Gaul, 
used even in the time of ('lesar, afterwards of flax or hemp; 
whence lintea and carbasa (sing, -m) are put for vela, sails, 
Sometimes clothes spread out were used for sails.® 

It was long before the Itoinans paid any attention to naval 
aflairs. They at first had nothing but bmits made of thick 
planlfs,^ such as they used on the Tiber, called navrs cavuicari^ ; 
whence Appiiis Claudius, ivho first pei’suadeil them to fit out a 
fleet, A. IJ, 481), got the surname of caudex. They are said to 
have taken the model of their first ship of war from a vessel of 
the Cartliaginians, which happened to be stranded on their 
coast'!, and to have exercised their men on land to the manage¬ 
ment of ships.^^ But this can hardly be reconciled with what 
Polybius says in other }ilaces, nor with what we find in Livy 
about the equipment and operations of a Roman fleet.The 
first ships of war were probably built from the iiuMlel of those of 
Antiuni, which, after the reduction of that city, w'cre brought to 

1 rv iifborib(i« 4 cMns iie uliitnmina, xlnli, 18. Flln. ir. IS. Cfi, 

cavHtis, \irw. O. i. Ihr Itpcl nnd ribs, vx vn Sfi. 9, s. d. S cir titbultl eraMt(ir{< 
J3fi iibA Ptlii. K\i 41, lev! 7 Vlin, v. lU. Ov. Met, but, Feat 

I/iv, xKvU 26 3 iPiiqanm r,nr|ni» iifi- vi, vftrd. n't et Am. Ii. 10 Sen. Sri'V Vit. tS. 

7 I'atcre it. 107 Ov. viuin vlminibue con- 11. I Ijur. iii. 104. V«rr, Vit. K'lm H. 

K. (i. 407. JAv. 1.4. Inxtnm, 8 UioJ. v 7. Viig it^n. I’tiljrb. i. 20 21. 

Kxv. 3, Plin. vi. At. fl /h'n. vi. 414. Casa, S. vi. 15. r«s R. O. iii. ll Ldv. )x. 30, 38. 

Sti.t)i ill. IS.). C i, S4. L»c. iv. J3I. 13. Toe. Ann. ii. 24. 

Jiiv v.nO F«at. llcrutut. i. 181. Ui". Hiel. v. 2,1. Juv. «U. 

ii K 



Boi^e A. U. 417^^ It whs not, bowereir, till tbe fiiNrt Futtic 
WAV that they made any figure by sea* 

Ships of wiw 
<were called Kivvs 
aoKo/B, because 
they M’ere of a 
longer shape than 
of burden, 
(navsA oKmiAni^ 
iSy^Kethf, ivhettce 
hulks; or urcaft, 
barks,) which were 
nuwe round and 
Naifk Longa. deep. The ships 

of war were driven 
clitefiy by oars, 
the ships of bur¬ 
den by sails,“ and 
as they were more 
heavy,and sailed 
more slowly, they 
were sometimes 
towed ^ after the 
war ships.^ 

TV/rHs (huraria. 

Their ships of w'ar were variously named from their rows or 
ranks of oars.® Those which had two rows or tiers were called 
bir/mes three,/rwc/aea ; four, qttadjirernes ; Hre, quinqueremes 
vel penteres. 

The Romans scarcely had any ships of more than five banks 
of oars; and therefore those of six or seven banks are called 
by a Greek name, hexercSy HeptereSy and above that by a cir¬ 
cumlocution, naves, octOf novent^ d/xem ordinurn, vel versuum^ 
'Jims, Livy calls a ship of sixteen rows " navis ingentis 
tudinis, quam sexdecim verms remorurn agebant^ a galley of vast 
size, whicli was moved by sixteen tiers of oars. This enormous 
ship, however, sailed up the 'liber to Rome.*® 'I'he ships of 
Antony ^which Florus says resembled fioating castles and 
towns; Virgil, fioating islands or mountains,) had only fi'oni 
six to nine banks of oars. Dio says from four to ten rows.** 

There are various opinions about the manner in which the 
rowers sat, 'Ihat most generally received is, that they were 
placed above one another in diiferent stages or benchei*^ on one 

1 Lf*. Tiii. 14. 4 romnlco (rtclie. 11. xvt. 4. vvl dlerotM, 10 hW. xlv; 8^. 

a CiM. B. O. )v. on. 29. 6 IjIt. x»ii, 10, Mtrt. B. Alex, 47. 11 I. 2!). 80. Klor. tv. 

V. 7. litd. xix. 1. Cic. 6 ab ordiuibua remv- 8 Lir. xxsvn. 28. Flor. 11. 4. V^re. /bn. vlib 
rxitu. xU IS. rnm, ie. 11, 001, 

8 giMriora*. 7 dicroU, Cie. Alt. r, 0 fnlyb. 12 uilrwigtni vnljugi*. 
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$<46 of 4i6.«bi|»» not in a {»6rpeiidicu]ar line, Imt In tlie form of 
a quincunsB. The cars of the lowest bench weire shorty and 
those of the other benches increased in lenje;tb^ in |iroportion to 
their, height above the water. This opinion is cxiniirined by 
severol passages in the classics,* and by the representations 
which remain of ancient galleys, particularly that on Trajan^s 
piUar at Home.. It is, however, attended with difficulties not 
easily reconciled. 

'X’here were three different dames of rowers, whom the 
Ureeks called thranUtB^ %eugU<B or teugiai, and thalamita, or 
-iot, from the didevent parts of the ship in which they were 
placed. The drst sat in the highest part of the ship, next the 
stern;,the second, in ^e middle; and«ihe last Sn the lowm^ 
part, next the prow, iimine think that there were as many oars 
belonging to each of these dbsses of rowers, as the ship was 
said to have ranks or banks of oars; others, that there were as 
many rowers to each oar, as the sliip is said to have banks ; and 
some reckon the number of banks, by that of oars on each sid<^. 
In this manner they remove the difficulty of supposing eight or 
ten banks of oars above one another, and even forty; for a ship 
is said by Plutarch and Athenmus to have been built by Ptolemy 
Philupator which had Umt number: ^ but these opinions are 
involved in still more inextricable difficulties. 


WAR UALbKrS. 

It uiiforlunaiol)) bappen* that 
iiu ilKtiulail arrouiil ur (•aphclt 
lia« cum# duwn tft u». 
^Iiarrliy the modB in which lh« 
banka uF nan were arranged 
niighi be lutisfiieinrily a»r«rtaui- 
eil; tlir only aeuraa of >nl&riu«' 
tion Imng tee mere Mauai dilu- 
•vpna ur hiatatiana and tmeUi 
who have aatttraily avoided to 
encumber tlieir niirrai.<(in with 
trchnioal detailtol cvoetrncUun. 
0)>ou Trnjau'a eulumn, indeed, 
viiEiirlt »TF Koulptured. aujiptiartl 
'4} lie those of two and (hiee 
banka of oars ; but the hgurrs 
and inethuuicol pro pot tie ua U{>oii 
it ere so ' (inlused and crowded 
that »»tlitng can bo tarely de- 
ieriniiujd (rum |b)a authority- 
b'o aino, in the rostrated column 
of OuiliiM, erected lo oouiuiomo* 
rate bis naval victory over the 
CarthaginituiR, luid diaoorored 
about two cenLuries and a lutll 
ncto at Htime, only the baake of 
RWbryt ai'Ji projected Ironi the 
ahatt of the niltar, and no part Of 
the banks of oars bi eabtbiied. 
Sevoral paintings at ancient ves* 
SOM bare likewise beeft dtacovo*^ 
•d ID tho ruins of Hvrcttlanouai, 
but Bi) much effaced that nothing 
nan be gaihered front them (o 
throw any Iiebt on the aubjecU 


III the absence, thsrefure, of ail 
direct ovideooe, recourae has 
beeu necessarily hod to ooq]eo- 
turs. 

Ihe war vessOis »r the ancients 
weir designated and rated ao- 
cording III the number ot the 
banks oi oars by whicb they 
were impcliod. J^ere wrio, 
geoerally, iw,i rlaasis nf war 
galirys. one i.f a single due of 
oars, and the other of two. three, 
tire, seven, or mute b^nks, all 
of whii.h wore, st dUtrreut poll, 
ode, employed in ii,ival engage- 
merits. The turni of veaaela of 
one b»uk of Outs swy be readily 
imagined, but the c>iu»tructi(t,i 
at the numinous class o; goltoy* 
nl more tnan one bank, Is apouit 
*trmllul of conjectures and per. 
pJexities. 

Alter staling iusaparalile ob- 
Jectiruis lo the rauous sulultoiis 
of these illlHruUies that have 
been moposrd by Vossins, Siu* 
vile, iMelvilie, and othcis, Mr 
Howell, id his uigenlmia ‘-'Jisaay 
Oil the War Gollays of the Au> 
cienti," lately published, ad¬ 
vances the folmnnng rhewr. Af¬ 
ter detaUinE the tneoovanieucea 
which would be fhuud in the 
esrly war galleys of a single 
nrion^inent of oars occupying 
the ‘^lolv vessel's length, and 
Qsltber ieairtng a deck for tho 


Snldiers to fight upon, nor ad- 
Diiitingofa commanding heigbt 
whoDca to discharge thmr luis. 
sites, he proceeds to nil fold the 
idea whirh, aacordiiis t# hie 
aup^sitioit, must have otriuik 
the Krythrmans, who are gone- 
rally admitted to have been tee 
first to sobatiiute gafteys of two 
banks tor the aid ones of asingto 
tior. a vessel of tee 

eiiginai toim, pulling twenty 
oars, ti‘U uu e mil side, thus;-. 

COOOOOhOOO 

the lirylhrmans, he imagines, 
found, that, withotft adding tc 
thfi length of the vessel, they 
could have the eemo number of 
osrs in nearly one-half oi the 
length, by placing the oars ob¬ 
liquely, thus, up the Side elf the 
gaaey: 

o o 
0 o 
o 0 

o (I 
O O 

by this means the rowers bebg 
All placed in ibe sntdshipa, am. 
pie lonai would he left for oo 
elevated deck for ooinbat at the 
poop and prow. thoL thoiH 
aooOrdiiig to Mr HovreU, oiigl- 


I Vii«. ASn, V. 119. XMcili. SX). SM. Ii.-te siv, 434. 
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S Pila. rii. Se. 
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Silips contrived 
for ligiitnese and 
expedition {nanor 
ACTnjRDtie) hod but 
one rank of oars 
on ^ch side,^ or at 
tnoftt two. They 
were of difterent 
kinds, and called 
by various names; 
m^cdoeeSf\,e. naves 

cvleres vel acrxoji^, Umbi, phaseli^ myopatoms, &t'. J3ut the 
most remarkable of these were the naves LiBURN-Si,® a kind of 








light galleys used by the Liburni, a people of Dalmatia, addicted 
to piracy. I’o slii]»s of Ibis kind Augustus wns in a great 
measure indebted for his \ictory o\er Antony at Aciium. 
lienee after that time tbe name of naves hbuhn.iu was gi\eu to 
all light quick'Sailing vessels, and few ships were built but oi 
that construction.*^ 

8hips were also denominated from the country to which they 
belonged, and the various uses to which they were applied ; as 
NAVKS MKKCATORHi, Jiumentari<p^ vmario’f ol<ima!f p»scatori/i. 
vel lenimculi, hshing-boats e% explotalori^^ spy- 

boats; PIRATICvel nrit't/cr/’oWiJ?;* HJPPAaooas, vel hippriyinis^ 


n»tF-d Uio tri*«ti<>n of « t.'iwue, 
Mid wh«n thl> vden tvHO onen 
•tHTlvd, ut |>liir.in(| Ibo ijuiik of 
iivp oaioenob tbv ev 

tension ot the i^lon n'ss s*«y lo 
&n indeiinite dc^rra, siinily by 
tiddlog to ()i* lene^th ol' ih<' Kal- 
I*y, vrithout at all iiii'i)‘Ubiiig 
baj bpi(,ni. Tiie ojr ]iarl« <it a 
(jrirc'i-e ‘Hauid, loi intteitce. ii]i* 
|i»^r tlius \— 

» D O 
(too 
O O O 

0*0 

« 0 a 


« qiijiiquerenic tlitts:-- 

o 0 <■ o o 

0 0 0 0 0 
o o o o 0 
o o o 0 o 
0 u o 0 0 

ai.d ao 01 ', nnlll tbo gsMey of 

Ptnb'IM^ I'blb'J.iilor wou'd onoiit 

folly i' iIm'sa iiblu|ue asreutt, 
bi'liljid one AiioUier front Kteni to 
sti’rn, «nd esr.K of fivn oar*, 
vrithnutliAingnncehBatily Higher 
ill tbo water than a birenie. 

1 hat a rank or benoh nt oara,” 
aaya Mr Rowcil, “never rw 


teioed more tbau Sve oari, 1 
tiiinh can be proved wHataver 
till' sire of ibr galley wat. wlm- 
tber » biroma or tnrema, ttti to 
the galley ot Phi.ooator, whidi 
k:id nirty bonlta, ntue fiMt btiiitg 
till highest point Iroui the wafer 
to tliP Ecalnii from wbidh they 
eould pull with That the 

atalnif ot PhiJoiaitor’a galiry did 
f^wt ercaed tbit, ia rviMut mnu 
Atiumams, lib v, c. 87. The 
inngaat nar naa SB cubifa, or 67 
feet; there could not be laat than 
three feet iroin the water’s edge 
to the lower edge of the oar- 
port, and lb inchea lor the width 


t slmpilce nrdine are- 
httntur, Ms*i>yuti Vac. 
Hiat. V.23. 


2 CiFs B O. V. 1. loie. 
ill. da4. Cic. et Liv. 
Kgr. l',ia 1. 1. 


3 Uto. I. 23 83. Veg. 
iv. 83. 

4 Ctbs. B, U. U. 89. Ui. 


S. do. Verr. v. Sa. 
LIv. aniii. 1. ua. 10. 
«aaW.8ii.80.xiu:vi.48. 



VhiVJ^ AV’ITAIINI, 


m 


for carrying horses aoH their riders; riouxsaiss, message* 
boats; ^ vscroRi,s oBAVEsgim, transports and ships of burden ; 
anmtina privaiteqtte, built that or the fonner yeiur fm prisate 


«r U> Tb»t thcf were eo wide 
wks necesMry lor Ui« »is» of tbe 
oiir, «nd we leftni it abo from • 
curtoni {act. Me^sbatea, visit' 
ine tbe fiset, tcund • Oreoian 
giUlef wittaoot lie guard, and 
tno* be ptHiitbed the wtirtiiia; 
Herodotiia (lib. ▼. ca|t. Ai» 

beboftter {•fberrot rqv rbe 

mranmg eridantljr la, ‘ be bimtid 
htm le tbe leweet beaeb, with 
hta head owt ei tbe oar port.* 
Thia hr eoeld not bavedouehad 
t>fp oar-porta been lear. Mew, 
fioi I the lower bonch to tbe 
per beneb loaide, lire feet M 
aalbrient far both man and oar. 
1'tie bfochea being (ilased alon* 
itig from tbe loweat up to tor 
liltb or hi .beet, the oufer ed;;e 
ol tbe upper oar-port would be 
four feet aU ini h«a from the up¬ 
per edge of Uifl niider port, 
whom width ia eighteen inchea, 
ao that nine (eel i« nil that waa 
required for the height of a 
bank's aarent. Adopting this 
iilea, the ililficullpol twBobjaut 
U at once removed, and, when 


OnQe Ihia method of placing tbe 
oara wee found out, >«iipenae or 
conrenteMOB were the onijr eb>, 
jeota to be atndiod by tlie an* 
eienta, for uotliing could be 
more eaay limn aoillng to tbe 
Jeogth Of tbe Meiley aocording to 
the nuinbor of banka required, 
even up to one hundred, oouM 
auoh a la^r TBsael have been 
eaaily narigated.*’ 

Tbia theory auprraiHtoa all 
Otherv in probability, »nd la in 
agroemeiit with meat of theima- 
aagra roiorrin^ to galloya and 
mattrra ot military tnarin* in 
the ancient authora. ll at onee 
ubviatea Ike abaurditjr rontamed 
ill (hat inoii^ons auppoailion, 
that even forly banka must hnre 
boon ploi'od one over anothiT' 
Nor would there b* any IncoM- 
veiiinnce in the oblique aaoend- 
hig aeries of five oars in each 
bunk, ft juaiiftei also the gene¬ 
ral title, applied to wargaUeye— 
umiM /diigrp ; the appropi lateness 
of which would be ottei ly io*t in 
tbe huge propait|pjis of a gniley 


ofl5!»rty,or ettentenbenhe. rtain* 
one above nnotlier; while it 
agrees with tbe Inaviteblc de- 
dnotion funtn varloiie writen, 
end from the imporFect r«ijr«* 
•entalion »u Yra}a»*a colnmn. 
that there were at least semnu 
aaSeuding t>ert of oer-poiqa, Wi- 
qoiriitg oare of various faiigtiiai 
It moreorer it in socorolUice 
with the appearsiioe ot the gal¬ 
ley* on IfollHia’s rostrated 
poiomn; on which, in the boaka 
of the nbiaelt (the only part rm' 

J ireseitied) there are po oara: 
osdtng ««toi'onolttdothat theaa 
weie. placed only in tlie waist. 

Ii renisina to add, that Mfr 
Hiiwolf has tmaoeoted tbeOtreo- 
tor* ot <he EdbihUrgh Arsdemy 
wllb a model ot ab<fairoine,onn* 
strocted accoroiiig to hi« theory, 
which is represenied in the ftf- 
touiiig cut, end to which ai« 
Buhtomoil the f.atiR ano Oreeh 
nnitiet of the acvei'dl parts of Ijbe 
war galley. 



ItKrKAFJMOlW. 

1 cm Ilia, rfinrir. 

g teatudo, mvf, 

S latMa, vtUvpm. 

4 fkr 1V, tranalra, tuxu* 
f fnicmlna reiiiuruin, 

ayaowu- 


6 prora. e-isoau- 

7 piiptiis, oaudai, v(Hr- 

firih o«pa>. 

6 oiirymiii vel corona, 
aapasroAio et eraXa{. 

9 corymbi, •dh*‘>ra. 

Ill ocnlue navis, odfad- 
wot- 


11 tutela, savnoore* 

12 gitbormiculum, mila,- 
Xias. 

13 rostrum, si<d«ho*- 

14 afegu, serudipaY/.u-'a. 
Ih calaSlroina, raro- 

arp«/Aa. 

16 inalus, Iirrat. 


17 vein, Iona. 

18 anlnnun, 

19 pedoB, wafsi- 

50 liinea qui ntiihuu 
auatinrnt, irparswu. 

51 Uiraultai, gponnas. 

Sfi iuga, fvyiu 

£,'1 thalaniiot, anhamiH* 


i Sea. Ep. 77. Plauk Mil. dlor. Hr-1,39. Liv. sllv. g8. Set). a.Sb- Feat. 
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^ " ROMAN 

* 

use. Some read atmonaritB^ U e. for carrySuf {trorlsifOMb 
siij|> had ite lonfr-boat joined to 
A large Asiatio ship among the Greeks was ealled dsaujpiuifsy 
it is supposed from the island Corcyra; tmt Pliny ascribes the 
inrention it to the Cyprians.* 

Galleys kept by princes and great men for amusement, were 
called by various names; triremes cerata vel eer&ta, iusoria et 
cubiculatsB vel thakmegif p}ea8nre4M>ats or bnr^s; privm^ i. e* 
jitopfritB et non meriiorimf one^s own, not hired; sometimes of 
immense size, deceres vel decemrmes^^ 

Each ship had a name peculiar to itself inscribed or painted 
on its prow; thus, fhibtis, sctli.^, cuKVAVRirs, &C., called 
PARASEMON, its sign, or insiorb,^ as its tutelary god * was on its 
stern ; whence that part of the ship was called tutrla or mutela^ 
and held sacred by the mariners. There supplications and 
treaties were made,** 

In some ships the tutela and were the sameJ 

^^hips of burden used to have a basket suspended on the top 
of their mast as their sign,® hence they were called corbitas,® 
There was an ornament in the stern and sometinies on the 
prow, made of w ood, like the tail of a fish, called apcustre, vel 
plar.-oio, from which was ereefed a staff or pole with a riband 
or streamer on the top.” 

The ship of the commander of a fleet was distinguished by a 
red llag,^® and by a light. 

The chief parts of a sldp and its appeiidnj'es were, cabina, 
the keel or bottom; atatumina, the riUs, or pieces of timber 
which strengthened the sides ; fbora, the prow or fi>ro*part, 
and PUFPis, tlie stem or hind-part: AtvEus, the belly or hold <»f 
the ship : sentina, the pump,” or rather the bilge or bottom of 
the hold, where the water, which leaked into the ship, remained 
till it was pumped out,” or the bilge-water itself, properly called 
NAUTKA. In Older to keep out tlie water, ships were besmeared 
with wax and pitch; hence called geuat.%,*® 

On the sides ” were holes for the oars (rkmi, called also by 
the poets tonkiSf the broad part or end of them, palma vol 
palmula\ and seats ” for the rowers.**® 

Each oar was tied to a piece of wood,®* called scarmus, by 


J Ckt. B. O. T. 7irym- 
hule nneruriUi.illiairc«- 
ceb&ut, riin. Kp.H.2U. 
S vii, 66. Plaut. Main. 
L 1. Sr>.Stuih. i:.S.S4. 
Bi. 1.12. 

8 Sftn. B«ti, Til, 20, 
StMl. Can. 6!i. Cat 27. 
Hnr, PJji. i. 1 02. 

I Ton. Ann. VI. 31, Llr. 
sxxvli. '19, UcroAut. 
viH. 89. Virg a^a. v. 
118 . 


i tnCvU yt>> (utfilare nu> 
mnn. 

6 liiv, asa. Sit. lut 

am, 76. aiv. 411. 4J0. 
Or. Prut. L Ki. 3. r. 
no. 9 . T, 1 . Herotd. 

an. 112. Pen, vi. 30, 

I. uc. )ii, 601. Sen. X'l|i. 
76( Petreii. e. lOS. 

7 Si*iv. Virg. A?n. r. 
116. Act. Aiioa. aaviiL 

II. 

6 pru algno. 


9 Peel. Cic. AU. ivi. 6. 
I'laut. Pcpn. iii 1,1.40. 

10 foscu vvl benia. 

11 Our. X. 136. U>o. i>l. 
671. 

12 na«ti prastotla, 

13 vraUium vel rnluM 
purpiu«Hm, Tac, Hiat. 
V. 22 Pliii. ala. 1.1'^es. 
B. G. ii. 8- Flor. iv. 8. 

Vitg. AKn. ii, 'JA6, 

14 Ctw. B. C. iii 2S, 

13 doiieo par antluiiB 


vxbuirirelcr, Gita 
Pam, la. 13. Sen. 6. 
Mart U, 19. 4. SvaU 
Tib. 31. 

18 Jnr. vi. 99 Plaut. 
Aein V. Si, 44. Nun. 1. 
il3. Or. Her. r. OR 

17 laterx; 

18 fcratnina 

19 ifedilia vel u:anatra. 
so nMniaea. 

81 paallUa rel ligaum 
terea* 






Uiongfs or irtrings, c&llod stroppi vel struppi ; hence scalmt0'^ is 
put for a boat; navimla dm&nm icalmortmf a boat two 
oars; actuarmt sc* navis, decern ecalmis^ qtmtucr scalmonm 
navis. The place where the oars were put, when the rowers 
were done working, was called castbbu.^ 

On the steru was the rudder (0t7BEBNACi7Lir]it vel clams)^ and 
the pilot {giAemator) who directed it* 

Some ships had tivo ruddeie, one on each end, and two proivs^ 
so that they might be moved either way without turning, mudi 
used by the Germans, and on the Pontus Puxinus, ov Black Sea, 
called CAMAR.v,^ because in a swelling sea they were covered 
with boards like the vaulted roof of a house; ^ hence camardiB^ 
the name of a people bordering on the Black Sea,^ * 

On the middle of the 
ship was erected the mast 
(malub), which was rais> 
ed° when the ship left 
the harbour, and taken 
down ^ when it approach* 
ed the land; tm place 
where it stood was called 
Mouivs.^ The ships of 
tile ancients had oniy one 
mai^ 

On the mast were fixed 
the saikyards (ANTUNNiS 
vel &rac/na)f and the sails 
(vela) fastened by ropes 
Ifmes vel rudentesy, Im- 
mittere rudeateSy to loosen all the cordage; pandere vclOy to 
spread the sails.^ 



J Th« oM-ti employed b]r their onmttructlon from 
the anoieuts in rowing Ihoir Hrsit u** until the 
•re not dcecrihed bjr present time. It bein|r 
eiijr of the undent an- simple in itself, ana 
thnre, it mny be rech> only adapted to one 
oned best, therefore, to ol^ect, its improve* 
apply for information ment must have been 
to the moderns, end rapid, and when found 
follow Isnsc yotiiiis quite edioient, there 
in hie desert pcion of was no lodueemeot to 
the oare In nsu in the alter it. Thus an oar 
Mediterranean galleys of thirty*six test long 
of hie time. There A to B, has tram A to 
was, in all proliabilitv, C a apace of eleven 
vtny tUUe alteration in feat within Uie galley l 


it la hung upon the 3 Tac. Ann. u. 3. bfor. 
srnlml by tlie tming at Q. 44. Btrsb. si. 493. 

C; it is here estremely 4 camera, Tac.'UlaV.iiU 
thich, nine inches in 47. Uell. s. 85. 
diameter, and as the 5 Kntiaih. Uiony* 7(111, 
hand could not grasp 6 attaltebabir vel «rige> 
it, there is a handle liatnr, Oie. Verr. v. 
fixed upon it, 1>D. U 7 ipr Imsbatur vel po* 
extends within to alxmt nebalur 
thiee feet of the seal* S Virg. Mn. r, 83(1. 
mi thong, Iwcaii. id. 4S. iaul. 

S FUut. Aa. ill. 1. 18. xls.S. 

I hid. mix. 4. Cie. Off. g BimBli. via 4. 
ill. 14. Ur. li. »>. Alt. 
avL 3. \'al. U. 48. 








KoixAif Ajm{rot<n«k 


sa 

The sails were ustmlljr white, as beings thought niOTe litdkyi 
sometimes coloured.^ 

The ends of the sail-yards were called corwoa ; from which 
were suspended two ropes called proes, braces, by pulling which 
towards the stern, the sails were turned to the right or left. 
If the wind blew obliquely from the leil, they pulled the rope 
on the right, and so on the contrary : hence Jucere pedem^ to 
trim or adjust the sails; obliquat ItBvo pecfe cetrbma^ he turns 
the sails so as to catch the wind blowing from the right; so 
obliquat siiais in vetUimi^ cvrrere utroqim pede^ to sail with a 
wind right astern, or blowing directly from behind; in con- 
trarium navigare prolatis pedibrn^ by tacking; intendera hrackia 
veliSf i. e. vela brachiis, to stretch the sails, or to haul them out 
to the yard-arms ; dare vela ventis, to set sail; so vela facere, or 
to make way ; mhducere vela^ to lower tlie sails; ^ minietrare 
itelis, vel i. e. attendere^ to manage, by drawing in and let¬ 
ting out the opposite braces; ^ veils remis,HC. et $ i. e. stanmdvi, 
mhuibus pedtbusque, omnibus nervis, %villi might and main ; * so 
remigio veloqi^f IMnut. Asin. 1.3. 5; who ^uis riavtUcs pedes for 
rtmiges et riauta;^ Men. ii. 2. ult. 

The top-sails were called supfara velorum^ or any appendage 
to the main-sail.^ 

Carina puppis, and even iiabs^ a beam, are often put by the 
poets for the whole ship; but never velwn^ as we use sail for one 
ship or many; thus, a sail, an hundred sail. 

The rigging and tackling of a ship, its sails, sail-yards, oars, 
ropes, &(;. were called arm amenta, lienee arma is put for the 
sails, colligere tmna juhet, i. e. vela contraht're, be-commands 
them to furl tlte sails, and for the rudder, spoliata armiSy i. e. 
clttvo^ despoiled of her rudder. 

Siii[»s of w'ar,^ and Uiese only, had their prows armed with a 
sharp beak,° which usually had three teeth or points, whence 
these ships were called RosTRATOi, and beciiuse the beak was 
covered with brass, arat-c,® 

kf^hips, when about to engage, had towers erected on them, 
whence stones and missive weapons were discharged from en¬ 
gines called fhopucinacula, hence IwrittB puppes. Agripim in¬ 
vented a kind of towers which were suddenly raised. Towers 
used also to be erected on ships in sieges and at other times. 

1 Ov. Tier. il. Il.Calu]. nadcs, Vii-g. ^ii, vi. Piiittl. Miue t. 6^ Plin. 1. 

Mr. Plin. XIX. 1. 302. x. SIS. Virg. K.a. v. 15. t. (‘jb*. B Q. III. 14 

(1.5. 4 Cic. Q. Pr()>. il. \i, 353. Vlw. ii.$ ir. ll.Fliii. 

2 S I. vi. 325. Kuc. r. Tusc„ m. 11. ofl. iii. 7 iiavaa longm v«l -lu- xxxii. I. Plul. in Ant. 

C'ttiui. IV. 2). Cic. 3J. but in tli» taut fin*. licir, Itnr, Kjj, i. S. Virg. 

V«rr. y. 31 Pirn. ii. tlia beat coiiit'i 8 roatnim, oft<*ner ploi. Mu. vi<l. fiSS, Swr. 

67- a. 48. Viii;. Mu. luve > enuiaque, »■ rnsira Odfc. B. Q. ii). Vlrr. l.ir. xxir. S4. 
^.£40. V. 1C. 281.820, Pbil.yiil.7. 13. Sil. ltal.xiy.4S0. Tau. Ann. xv. S. SO. 

bvid. 5 (.uc. V. 4S0, Slot. 0 Virx. r. J42. Itxl. xix. 41S. 

t adiiiicendo et remit- Sylv. it, 8, 87. Son. viii. tiSO. Cos*. U C. ii. 
toudo val profeifuida £j>. 77, S. Hor. Od. ii. 16. 81. 



KAVAI. 


s)up 9 of ww wew all coyeiwd»* mjwvafed,* 4** 
cept at tbo prow and stern^ where those who fooght stood.® , 

The pinnies or platforms'* on which the puarhoers passed 
from one part of the ship to another^ yrete called FOki, fOlig> 
ways/ and the helps to mount on opard, pobjtks rel scaj.«.® 
Some take^ri for ^e deck (stkoa^^ -«), others for the esats. ,Ii 
is at least certain they were both in the top of the ship aiid 
below. We also find jhrus, sing.^ 

The anchor (anchoiu), whidi moored or fastened ® the ships, 
was at first of stone, sometimes of wood filled with lead^ hut 
afterwards of iron. U was tlirown ® from the prow by a cable, 
and fixed in the ground, while the ship stood (or, as we say, 
rode) at anchor,*^ and raised “ when it sailed; sometimes the 
cable was cutd® '^Tfio reneti used iron chains instead of ropes.^ 

The plummet for sounding depths was called bo]«^ or cofu* 
pvrrteSf or MOLt^nis, as Gronovius reads, Slat. Sylr. iil. 
2.3a 

The ropes by which a ship was tied to land were called brti- 
NACui-A, or OK.E, .or simply sunes. Hence oTOM solvere, to set 
sail.*** 

I’he ancients had ropes for girding a ship in a storm,which 
are still used. They had also long poles,to push it off rodcs 
and shoals.*® • , 

Sand, or whatever ivas put in a ship to keep it steady, was 
called SABUBRA, ballast.^** 

Ships were built*** of fir,'^ alder,cedar, pine, and cypress,^ by 
the Veneti, of oak,®** sometimes of green wood; so that a num¬ 
ber of ships were put on the stocks,^ completely equipped and 
launched^’^ln forty-five days .after the timber was cut down in 
the forest; by Ca»iu, at Arles, against the people of Marseilles, 
in thirty days.**® 

Ihere was a place at Home beyond the Tiber where ships 
lay and were built, ctdled navaaia, plur, Uie dock,®® 

As the Homans quickly built llocts, they as speedily manned 
them. Freedmeii and slaves w'ere employed as mariners or 
rowei-s,**® who were also called socii navax.ks, and classici. The 

--- ' - ' "fVr 

1 lert*. vv\ »«fl«tfata!, 6&SL SUt. Sflv. ill. 3. »iL I'A Ck. Vtrr, v. Si! Abies, Virg. G. Ii. 

mArQ^fiia.rrm\ t|llW .a* £5. 04. 6&. 

wr;.i^ra, tulialats 7 OdII. xvl, 1(1, Plant. 14 C«« B. Q, lil. 13. _ 23 alnns, Tjiic. ill 440. 

vel i^ustrats lubebaat, Baoeb. it, A 44. Surb. 15 oJ ultitudinioi loaris whaiu» alni, allies, ib. 
dtrlis. ill. 1.12. Siu air. 429. «X]ilwruDd«m, Uld. xiz. It. 427. 

i apei'tir, r. «, Buc. iii, 630. 4. 24 Vm. !r. S4. 

Cic. AU. 11, 18. vi. 8 tundsbat vel itlliga- 16 Vir^. JRn. lit. 630. 80 ex roburs, Cies. R. 
8, 12. bat. 667. iv. 680. iiir. xiil. O. Ui. 13, 

S Civ. sxs. 4 : 1 . xrtvi. 9 lOcielMbir, Virg. iCa. 1(1 xxviii. 36. pntitat. 

4A ('•»«. pusim Cic. Vi. tilt. Bp. Irjrph. A i«. 2.41, 27 inttracln v, orn»tie 

yttr.t.Hi. 10 od aflchdrsm vel in 17 Hur. OA I. H. Act. sr«titaiqa« ib Oqubib 

4 tAbuUla. anrHiira subet, CM, Api>«t. xxrii. 17. iMtuUai sint. 

9 ab eo quod incerans B, G. v. Ill, 18 conti, p«rtica^ sades 28 Idv. xxviii. 46. Cats, 

fbraut, narr. Virg, 11 ti>Uebdt»T vri reUe> vri trudos. B, (7, i> 34. Clin. xvL 

aib. Iv. 666. VI. <112. baMr, Jd. ir. 23. 19 Viig. ^n, v. 208. 89, s. 74. 

Cic Sen. 6. 18 ancKcrale val anobb- 80 l.ir.xKxrl!. H.Vlrg. 23 Liv ill. 26, vui. lA 

3 vel TA, G, iv. 196* xl. 91. 

Virg^ln. X. 288,664, 13 pracidnlistar, Idr. 21 MdilludMntur. 30 uanfas vel reinigss. 
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cithcena and aliies were obliged to fotntab ft oertain fiiyitbeir ed 
those, Rficording to their tbrtuoe, ftnd initnetimes to supply them 
with provisiofts and pay for a limited time.* 

'J'he legionary soldiers at first used to fight at sea ns well as 
on land. But when the Romans came to hare regular and 
constant fleets, there was a separate kind of soldiers raised for 
the marine service,^ who were called caAssiARi^ or spibat.u ; hut 
this serrice w'as reckoned less honourable than that of the 
legionary soldiers, and was sometimes performed by manotnitted 
slaves. The rowers also were occasionally armed.® 

The allies and conquered states wei'e in after times bound to 
furnish a ceitfiin number of ships completely'*'equipped and 
manned; some only stores, arms, tackling, and men.* 

Augustus stationed a fleet on the Tuscatn sea at Idisenum, 
where Agrippa made a fine harbour called rtptTUs svLim, by 
Joining the Lucrine lake and the lacus Avernus to the hay of 
Jlaioi/ and another on the Hadrintic at Ravenna, and in other 
pails of the empire, also on rivers, as the Rhine and Oanube.® 
Tile admiral of the whole fleet was called mfa PK.KFEonrsjjtJii 
CLAssis, and his ship, navis PA.'ii:TORiA,^ which in the nightotiuie 
had, as a sign,® three lights.® 

At first the I'.oiisuls and prietors used to command the fleets 
of the republic, or ‘some one uudur 'them; as Lteiius under 
Scipio.'® 

The commanders of each ship was called navarchi, or tbier- 
ARCHT, i. e. pra'fecti tricris vel trirems navis^ or M^aismi 
navium.^* 'I'he master or proprietor of a trading vessel, naucle- 
Ros, NAvicuLATOB, vel -ARius^ who, whei) he did not go to sea 
himself, but employed another to navigate his ship, was said, 
nmnculariam, sc rem, 

^ 'I'he person who steered tlm ship and directed its course wa» 
called uuBKHNATOR, the pilot, sometimes also waoistkr, or rbo 
TOR. He sat at the heini, on the top of the stern, dressed in a 
particular manner,^’ and gave oi'ilers about spreading and con> 
trading tfie saiU,** plying or checking the oars,'^ &c. It was his 
part to know the signs of the weather, to be acquainted with 
ports and places, and particularly ti> i>hserve the winds and the 
stars. I'Vir as the ancients knew nut the use of the oumpass, 
they were directed in their voyages chiefly by the stars in the 
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nlgbt4iiiiey' ai^ the diay-iime by and 'islpds which 

they In the Mediterranean, to which niirWtiop was 

then chiefly confined, they could not belong out^oT the sig;ht of 
land. When overtaken by a storm, the |i8ual ineitiiiod wm to^ 
drive their ships on shore/ and when the dang^hr was over^ to 
set them afloat again by the strength of arms and‘levers. In 
the ocean they only cruised along U)e cOast. 

In some ships there were two pilots, who had an assistant 
called raoRETA, L e. cusios et tutela prormt "hp watched at the 
prow,® 

He who had command over the row^ers W'as called hobtator 
and PAUSABius,* or portiscut/Its, which was also the Dfme of the 
staff or mallet with which he excited or retarded them/ He 
did this also with his voitM) in a musical tone, that the rowers 
might keep tim|> in their motions. Hence it is also applied to 
the commanders. Those who hauled or pulled a roj>e, who* 
raised a weight, or the like, called hblcubii, used likewise to 
animate one another with a loud cry, hence nauticus clamor^ Ute 
cries or shouts cff the mariners.^ 

Before a fleet (chassis) set out to sea, it w'as solemnly re¬ 
viewed’ like an army; prayera were made and victims sacri¬ 
ficed. The auspices wert consulted, and if any unlucky omen 
happened, ns a perso^ sneei^ing mi the left* or swallows alight¬ 
ing on the ships, &c. the voyage was suspended/ 

The mariners, when, they set sail or reached the harbour, 
decked^ the stern with garlands.® 

There was great labour in''launching^® the ships, for as the 
ancients seldom sailed in winter, their ships during that time 
were draw^n up on land, and stood on the shore/- 

They were drawn to sea by remes and levers,*^ with rollers 
placed below/* called palasges, vel*-<7<«, or scutul-i-, and, accord-'^ 
ing to some, lapsus rot arum; but otnei's more jwoperly take 
this phrase for rotm labeuteSy wheels/® 

Archimedes invented a wonderful machine for this purpose 
called HKLix.*® 

Sometimes ships were conveyed for a considerable space by 
land, ?md for that purpose they were sometimes so made, that 
they might be token to piews, a practice still in use. Augustus 
is said to liave transported some ships from the open sea to the 
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llOMAN iLKTIOtriTTltS. 

Ambradan gulf iioar Actium, on a kind of wall coTorad with 
raw hides of oxen, in like manner over the Isthmus of Ccwrintb, 
$0 I'rajan, from the Euphrates to the Ti^is.^ 

The st^al for embarking was given with the trumpet They 
embarked ^ in a certain order, the mariners Hrst ana thmn the 
soldiers. They also sailed in a certain ordm*, the light vessels 
ttsnally foremost, then the fleet or ships of war, and after them 
the ships of burden; but this order was often changed.* 

When they approached the place of their destination, they 
were very attentive to the objects they first saw, in ihe sain© 
manner as to omens at their departure/ 

'When they reached the snore,* and landed* the troops, 
prayers and sacrifices again were made. 

If the country was hostile, and there was no proper harbour, 

^ they made a naval camp,’ and drew up their* ships on land.” 
They did so, especially if they were to winter there.* But if 
they were to remain only for a short time, the fleet was stationed 
in some convenient place,** not far from Ian<l.*i 
, Harbours (poxtus) were most strongly fortified, especially at 
the entrance,*^ The two sides of which, or the piers, were 
called coBNUA, or braghia ; on the extremities were erected 
bulwarks and towers. Tfiere whs usually also a watch-tower 
(pharos, plur. with lights to direct the course of ships in the 
night time, as at Alexandria in Egypt, at (Isiia and Ravenna, 
at Caprejp, Brundusium, and other pfaiTes.*^ A chain sometimes 
was drawn across as a barrier or boom {claustTum)}^ 

Harbours were naturally formed at the mouths of rivers; 
hence the name of ostia at the mouth the Tiber. Ovid ciills 
the seven mouths of the Nile, septem pobtus.*® 

, Harbours made by art were called cothoxes, vel -na, -oraiw. 

Adjoining to tlm harbour were docks (navabia, -ium)^ where 
the ships were laid up,*® <au’eetied and refitted.** 

Fleets about to engage were arranged in a manner similar to* 
armies on land. Certain ships were pia$%d in the contre,"Others 
in the right W'ing,^* and others in the left; some as a rcwserve.*^ 
We find them ^metimes disposed in the form of a wedge, a 
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forceps, ttndl a circle, but mo^ fx'«queutly of a semiisbrt^ 
batf-niooii.* 

Before the battle, sac^rifioes and prayerv were made ae o® 
land; tbe admiml sailed round the fleet m a gaUey,*aud 
exhc^d the men. 

The soldiers and sailors made ready ^ for ootion: they forled 
the sails and adjusted the rigging; for they nerer chose to 
fight but in calm weather.^ 

A red flag was displayed from tbe admiral^s ship^ as a sigpaal 
to engage. The tt'umpets in it and all the other ships were' 
sounded and a shout raised by all the ctewa.^ 

The combatants endeavoured to disable or sink, the ships* of 
the enemy, by sweeping ofi'* the oars, or by $ti'ikin|f them with 
their beaks, chiefly on the sides. They grappled wtfli them by 
means of certain machines called ci'ows (coavi), iron hands or 
hooks (ferbk c manus),^ drags or grappling irons (HARfAooKBw),* 
&c. and fought as on latid.^ 'Ihey sometimes also employed 
fire-ships, or tlirevv firebrands, and pots full, of coals and sub 
phur, with various other combustibles,^'* which were so success- 
foiiy employed by Augustus at the battle of Actium, that most 
of Antony’s fleet was thereby destroyed.*^ 

in sieges they joined vessfsls together, and erected on them 
various engines, or sunk vessels to block up their harbours.'^ 
i'he shi|>s of the victorious fleet, when they returned liome« 
had their prows decked with laurel, and resounded with trium¬ 
phant music.The prizes distributed after a victory at sea were 
iiiiKih the same as on laud.''* Also naval punishments, pay, 
and provisions, kiiP 

The trading vessels of the ancients were in general much 
inferior in size to tliose of the moderns. Cicero mentions a 
number of ships of burden, none of which was below 200(1 
amphorm^'^ i. e7 about fifty-six tons, which he seems to have 
• thought a large sUip.^*^ I'here were, however, some ships of 
enormous bulk. One built by Ptoleniy is said to have been 
BBO^cubits, i. e. 420 feet long, aud another 300 feet; tbe ton¬ 
nage of the former 71B2, and of the latter, 3197,^^ The ship 
which brought from Pgypt the great obelisk that stood in tlm 
Circus of the Vatican in tite time of Caligula, besides the obelisk 
itself, had 120,000 modii of lenteSy leutiles, a kind of pulse, for 
ballast, about 1138 tons.^“ i*!'- 
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CUSTOMS OF THE ROMAN& 

I. Til£ BOHAN DRESS. 

Thk distingtitstiing' part of the Eoraan dress ivas the voaa on 

f own, as that of the (i^reeks was the piUlium^ lusd of the Gatds, 
raccdB, breeches, wheifn?e the lioinans were oalled eaifs tooata,* 
or TOGATi, and the Greeks, or in general those who were not 
Homans, pallia ti : and Gallia cimlpinUy when admitted unto the 
rights of citizens, w^as called toqata.** Hence tAso fabul<e togatcs 
et palltat(B,^ As the toga was the robe of peatMS, togati is often 
opposed to armati\* and as it was cliiedy worn in the city/ it is 
sometimes opposed to rcstici.^ 

The Homans were particularly careful in foreign countries 
always to appear dressed in the toga, but this was not always 
done. Some wore the Greek dress; as Scipio in Sicily, ajid 
the emperor Claudius at Naples.^ 

The TOGA ® was a loose,® flowing/® 
woollen robe, uhich ct^vered the 
whole body, round and close at the 
bottom,^* but open at the top down 
to the girdle,^' witliout sleeves; so 
tliat the right arm was at liberty, 
and the left supported a part 
(Jacmia^ a flap or lappet) of the 
toga, which %vas drawn up'® and 
thrown hack over the left shoulder, 
and thus formed wl)at w.as calletl 
SINUS, a fold or cavity upon the 
breast, in which things might he 
carried, and with which the face 
or head might be covered.'* Hence 
Fabius, the iloninn ambassador, 
when he denounced war in the 
senate of Carthage, is said to have 
poured out,'* oi shaken out the lap 
of his toga.'® Dionysius says the 
form of the toga was semicircular.'^ 

The toga in later times had several 
folds, hut anciently few or none.'^' These folds, when collected 
in a knot or centre, were called umbo, which is put for the toga 
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itself*’ When a pev«(»l did any %vork, he toched up^ his togi^ 
amd j^ided it ® round laim : hence accingere m operi vel etd apitSf 
or oftener, in the pjiissiire, cuicingi, to |arepara, to make ready.* 
The tog's of the rich and noble waus liner a^ larger ’ thaii of 
the less wealthy. A new toga was <^led pexa, when old and 
thread-bare, trita.^ The Eoiuons were at great pains to adjustt ^ 
the toga, that it might sit properly,^ and not draggle.^ 

The form of the toga was dilFerent at different times ITie 
Romans at hrst had no other dress. It was then strait’*’ and 
<dose; it covered the arms, and came down to the feet. 

The toga was at drst worn by women as well as men. But 
nftenvards matrons wore a different robe, called stoi>a, ivith a 
broad bolder or fringe,*’ called instita, reaching to the feet» 
(whence imtita is put foi:' rnatrona,) and also, as aome say, 
when they went abroad, a loose outer robe thrown over tli© 
stola like a snrtout, a mantle, or cloak, called pai.la, or peplua?^ 
But the old scholiast on Horace makes palla here the same with 
institOy and calls it peripodlum and tunicte pallium. Some think 
tliat this fringe constituted the only distinction, between the 
stola and toga. It is certain, however, tiiat the outer robe of a 
w<»man was Ctdled PAtLA.’"* 
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ROMAN ANnotrmBR. 


Courtezans, and women condemned for adultery, vrere not 
permitted to wear the stala; hence called fooATi&, and the 
modesty of matrons is called stolatm pudor} 

There was a fine roUe of a circular form worn by women, 
called CTCLAB, ~euii&,^ 

None but Roman citizens were permitted to wear the topa; 
and banished persons were prohibited ilie use of it. Hence 
topa is put for the dignity of a Roinan.^ 

The colour of tlie toga was white, and on festivals they 
usually had one newly cleaned; hence they wore said (sc. 
dies) ALBATi mlebrare^ to celebrate their festival days clotlied in 
white.* Candidates for office wore a toga whitened by the fuller, 
TOOA Candida.* The toga in mourning was of a black or dark 
colour, TOGA Fui<LA vcl atru ; hence those in mourning were 
called puLLATi, or atbati.® But those were also called puUati 
who wore a great-coat ’ instead of the toga, or a mean ragged 
dress,® as the vulgar or poor people.® 

The mourning robe of women was called biciniom, vel -nub, 
vel BiCA,i« which covered the head and shoulders, or mavoktes, 
-IS, vel -TA. They seem to have 
had several of these above one ano¬ 
ther, that they might throw lliem 
into the funeral piles of their 
husbands and friends. The Twelve 
1'ables restricted the number to 
three. 

The Romans seldom or never 
appeared at a feast in mourning, 
nor at the public spertacles, nor at 
festivals and sacrifices. 

At entertainments the more 
wealthy Romans laid aside the 
toga, and put on a panicular rube, 
called SYNTHESIS, wliich they wore 
all the time (;f the satumcUia^ be¬ 
cause then they were (witinu.'illy 
feasting.^ Nero wore it in com¬ 
mon. 

Magistrates and certain priests 
wore a toga bordered with purple,’* 
bem^ called toga pba iexta ; ns 
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th« «uperior magitttratei,* the pontificei^ the aug^uts, tJhe jibc«m> 
viw mcrie factundis,&G., ana even private periona when they 
exhibited gaines.^ 

Generals when they triumphed wore an embroidered, toga* 
called wcTi vel 

Young men, till they were seventeen years of age, and*ycnaag 
women, till they were married, also wore a govm horaered 
with purple, tooa raA-TEXTA, whence they were called fk^tbx* 
TATPi.^ iienoe umiciha prtBtextata^ i. e. a temris amis^ friend^ 
ship formed in youth ; but verba prrBtesctata is put for 
and mores prretextati for impvdici vel corrupti.^ 

{7nder the euiperors tile toga was in a great measure disused, 
unless by dieuto when they waited^ on their patrons, and 

Boys likewise wore 
a hollow golden baU or 
boss (aubka bullaY* 
which hung from the 
neck on the kreast; as 
some think in the shape 
of a heart, to prompt 
them to wisdom; a«> 
cording to others round, 
with the figure of a heart engraved on it7 The sons of freed- 
men and poorer citizens used only a leathern boss.^^ Bosses 
were also used ns an ornament for bolts or girdles.*® 

Young men usually, when they had completed the seventeenth 
year of their age, laid aside *■’* the toga preetexta, and put on ** 
the manly gown (roax viKinis), called iopa puba, because it was 
purely white; and libera, because they were then freed firojn 
the resti-aint of masters, and allow'od gi’eater liberty.** 

The ceremony of changing the toga was performed*® with 

f ront solemnity before the images of the iareSj to wliom tlio 
aUa was consecrated,** sometimes in the Capitol, or they imme« 
diately went thither, or to some temple, to pay tlieir devotions 
to the" gods.*® 


orators, hence 4:alled to^ati^ enrobed. 
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them at that age. As 
tor the wnrd bulla, 
Riinio derive it from 
flauKti, eaasi/iuni, or 
counsel} stimo from 
wdle, or tu 
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The usual timie of the year for assuming the tvffa viriiis was 
at the feasts of Bacchus in Maroh.^ 

Then the young man was conducted by his father or princa* 
pal relation to tlm forum, accompanied, by his friends (whose 
attendance was called officicm soziSntis too;b Tifunxs, the cere* 
mony bf taking up the manly robe), and there recommended to 
'some eminmit orator, whom he should study to imitate,’’ whence 
he was said fomm attiugere vel in forum vmirCf when he b^on 
to attend to public business.'^ This was called dies tog<s viriits, 
or dies tirocimif and the conducting of one to the forum, riao- 
ciNiuM; * the young men were called tirones, young or raw 
soldiers, because then they first began to serve in tne army. 
Hence tiro is put for a learner or novice; ponen tirocinium; 
to lay aside the character of a learner, and give a proof of one’s 
parts; to be past his noviciate/ 

When all the formalities of this day were finished, the friends 
and dependants of the family were invited to a feast, and small 
presents distributed among them, called sfortux>«. The em¬ 
perors on that oc(‘.aston used to give a Im-gess to the people, 
CONOURIUM, so called from congius^ a measure of liquids/ 

Servius appointed, that those who assumed the toga virilis 
should send a certain coin to the temple of Youth/ 

Parents and guardians permitted young men to assume ^ the 
toga virilis, sooner or later than the age of seventeen, as they 
judged proper; under the emperors-, when they had completed 
the fourteentli year/ Before ttiis they were considered as part 
of the family/^* afterwards of the 8tate.“ 

Young men of rank, after putting on the toga virilis, com¬ 
monly lived in a separate house from their parents.^ It was, 
however, customary for thoni, as a mark of modesty, during the 
first whole year, to keep^* their right arm within the toga, and 
in tlieir exercises i« the Campus Martius never to expose them¬ 
selves quite naked, as men cotno to malurity sometimes did/^ 
The ancient Homans had no other clothing but the toga;in 
iraitatioit of whom, Cato used often to go dressed in this man- 
iief, and sometimes even to sit on tlie tribunal, when praptor.*® 
Hence exigua toga Catonis^ the scanty gown of Cato; hirUit'^ 
because it was strait^ and coarse/’ Nor did candidates for 
offices wear any thing but the toga/® 
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The Romans kRerwards wove below 
Uie tofa a white woollen vest oklled 
TosricA., which caVae down a little below 
the knees before, and to the ndddle of 
the legs behind/ at drst without sbNsves. 
TanicR with sleeves/ or reaching to the' 
ancles,’^ were' reckoned effominato^' 
Btit under the emperors these came to 
be used with fringes at the hands/ firom 
the example of Ca»sar, longer or diorter 
ac^jording to fancy. Those who wore 
them were said to beeiiLNui^BATi.'^ 

The tunic was fastened by a girdle or 
belt^ about the waist to keen ht light, 
wdiieh also served as a purse,1 in. whkdi 
they kept their money; hence mcinctu» tmieam nwrcotor, 
the merimant with his tunic girt The purse commonly htii^ 
from tlie neck, and was said decollasse, when it was taken oCj 
hence dectMare, to deceive/ 

It was also thought eifeininate to appear aWoad with toe 
tunic slackly or carelessly girded; hence the saying of Syila 
nmcerning Caesar to the llpti mates, who interceded ier his 
life, ITT matjB prvcinctcm po'ebom CAVKauNT, to be upon their 
guard .against that loose-girt boy. For this also Maecenas was 
blamed/® Hence‘ciac/z^, prmcinctns^ and succinctm^ are pot for 
industr^^ expcditus vei gnaimSf diligent, active, clever, because 
they used to gird the tunic when at work,^^ and dimineim for 
iners, mollig, ig^avm ; thus, discinctus nepos^ a dissolute spend¬ 
thrift ; discincti -Afri, etfeminate, or simply ungirt, fbr tlie Afri¬ 
cans did not use a girdle/'^ 

l lio Homans do not seem to have used toe girdle at home or 
in private; hence discincti ludercy i. e. with their tonics 

iingirt; discmctaque in otia natus^ionn^ for soft repose,“ for 
they never wore liie toga at home, but an undress.^^ Hence the 
toga and other things which they wore only abroad were called 

FOUENSIA, OT VKSTITUS FOKBNSIS, and VXSTtMBNTA FORENSIA.^* ' 

Tile tunic was worn by women as well as men; but that of 
the fttnrmer always came down to their feet, and covered their 
arms. Ihey also used girdles both before and after marriage.*^ 
The Homans do not seem to have used a belt above the toga* 
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jEkit Ihii point is st»i^!y oontosted*. ^Yotingf men, when they 
' ssstAued the viriiis, and women, wWn they were married, 
reoeived from their parents a tunk WToaght in .a partiouiar 
uiaiiner, oalkd ruinca ricta, or broi]ui>a.\ t 
Tim senators had a broad stripe of pdrple (or rather two 
siripeH; /(ucke rei plaffulm) sewea on the h^ast of their tunic, 
caiied LATvs CiJLWs* which is sometimes put for the tunic itself; 
or the dignity of a senator; the equites a narrow stripe, avovs^ 
Tus cLAVus,^ called also pAVP|m claws.'* 

Angustus granted to the sons of senators the ri|Kht of wearing 
the /attts clrtvus after they assumed the t4>ga ririlis, and made 
them tribunes antf^prasfecUi in the army; hcuce called tuibcni 
KT pR^KECTt LATKXAVii. The tribuiies chosen from ilte cquites 
were cglied anocsticlavii. They seem to have assumed tlte 
toga virilif and latus ciavus on the same dny.’ 

Generals, in a triumph, wore, wnth the /uc/a ait em¬ 
broidered tunic (tcnica palmata), called also tunica Jovt\ 
because the image of that god in the Capitol was clothed with 
it Tonics of this kind used to be sent, by the senate, to ■ 
foreign kings as a preseitt.*‘ 

The po<»r people, who could not purcVtase a toga, wore 
nothing but a tunic; hence tilled tunicatcs POPm.Lus, or wsi- 
CAn. Foreigners at home seem al«o to have used the same 
dress (hence /nmo tunicatus is put for a (Jarthaginiait), and 
staves, like gladiators.^ In the country, persons of fortune and 
rank used only the tunic. In winter they wore more than one 
tunic. AugusttLS used four,® 

Under the tunic, the Homans \vore another woollen covering 
next the skin, tike our shirt, called inocsiom, or suhcc itla,® and 
by later writers, mtenda and camisku Linen clothes''^ were not 
used by the ancient llotuaus, and are seldom mentioned in the 
classics. The use ulTinen was introduced, under the emperors, 
from Lgypt; whence undan \el i^estca By&sm&c, hue iiiieiu 
Girls wore a linen vcNt, or shift, called suppakum vel 

The Hoinaits, in later ages, wore abote the toga a kind of 
great-<K>at, cruled lackrna, open before, and f^tened with 
clasps, or buckles (pisratE', which were muc.h used to fasten all 
the different parts of dress, except the toga), especially at the 
sjMJCtacies,^ to siareeii them from the weather, with a covering 
for tlie head and shoulders,*'^ called cnccia.us. They used to lay 
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aside liie tacerm when the en)|MBror en^eved* It wwi iMt' ditt 
used oftiy In the army,^ but afte«M'&rds ake in the * 

During^ the wars, when the toga began to be dhwtsed, 
the Jaeema came to be*worn in place of it to sncdi a di^^ree^ 
that AOgnstus onesday seeing, from hia tribunal, a of 

citizens in the assembly dressed in tlie lacema,^ which was 
commonly of a dark colour, repeated With indignation from 
Virgil, 

Romanos rerum dominos geiitenlque togatam! Mn. i. SSS. 

The world *.ball Uome’s dominion own. 

And, prostrate, sliali adore the nation of the gown! JOiyden. 

♦ 

and gave orders to tlie mdiles not to allow any one to appear in 
the forum or circus in tliat dress.^ It was only used hy the 
men, and nt first was thought unbecoming in the cUy^ It wss 
Biunetintes of various colours and texturei^ 

Similar to tlie lacerna was the L.i NA/ a Oredan robe oar maop 
tie thrown over the pallium,^ * 

'llie Bonians had another kind of great-coat or snitoulL 
resembling the lacerna, but shorter and straiter, called 
PEJJCI.A, which was worn above the tuiiic,^ having likewlsa a 
hood,^ used chiefly on journeys and iii the army, also in the 
city,'' sometimes covert with a rough pile, or hair, for the 
sake of warmth, called OAtrsApA, ami^. H piur, vel •e, or ffawta- 
pirn peenuta^ of various colours, and common to men and 
women, gonietiines made of skins, scortba.*^ 

Tho luilitfiry robe of the Homans was called saoum, an open 
wooden garment, which tvas <irnwn over the other clotlies, and 
fastened before wiUi clasps; in dangerous conjunctures worn 
also in the city, by all except those of consular dignity, as in 
the Italic war for tuo years. Dintenlo saffo impoxttwn t>i 
stibUnw jnetare, to toss in a blanket.^ 

'I'he Homans wore neither stockings nor breeches, but used 
sometimes to wrap (heir legs ami thighs witli pieces of ckitb 
(pasCiv, vel-toitf?, fillets, bands, or rollers), named, from the 
parts which they covered, TtBuuA and fkmimaua ovJ^ ioralia^^ 
similar to what are mentioned, Exod. xxviii. 42, Levit vL 10. 
xvi. 4, Keek. xliv. 16 j used first, probably, by persons in bad 
healtli, afterwards by the delicate and efleminate,^'* %vbo likewise 
had muiflers to keep the throat and neck warm, called rocAitix 
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vel focakf sing*./ iise4 t^iefty by orn^nm, Som4 umD^S a luuid- 
ii«rohief (sudarivm) for that ptiiipoae.^ 

WomeA mod ornaments rtintia (heir legs,^ called PBKiscBi.mRs.* 
Tiie liomons )iad various coverings fiif tile feet,* but diietiy 
of two kinds*' llte one (calcrus, a«boe}, covei’ed tiie 

whole foot somewhat like our shoes, and was tied above with a 
mtcliet or lace, a point or string,'’ The otiier (solka, 
a slipper or sandal) ^ covered only tlm solo of the foot^ and. was 



Siftea;, 

fastened on with leathern thongs or strings,^ hence called viit- 
oyLA. Of the latter kind there w^ere various s*)rls : ORKTiO.e, 
vel -OIJI.C, ciAnucii:, &<•, ; and those who w<jre them were sjiid to 
be dtfcakmti (xyu^oh^roi) pcdtfms infictk, unshod, with feet 
uncovered.** 

The Greeks wore a kind of shoes called rutCASiA.*** 

The calcei w'ere always worn with the toga when a jwrsmi 
went abroad; “ whence he put them oft'/^ and put on ‘ ‘slipiHtrs, 
%»heii he went on a journey. Caligula pennilted those who 
rhose, to wear slippers in the theatre, as he himself did in 
public.** 

i!iiippers {i^oledf) were used at leasts, but they put them off 
when about to eat.^* It was esteemed eireminate for a man to 
ap|»e.ir in public in slippers.**’ ^iipper» were worn by women 
in public^^ 

'file slioes of senators were of a black colour, and came up to 
Uie middle of their legs, lliey had a golden or silver cre8(M}nt 
ilnuii vel timula, i. e. lUera C.) on the top of tlm foot; hence the 
shoe IS called lunata pellix^ and tlie foot iunnfa phntu. This 
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se^ms to lift ve been pecttlinr to pAtriciwft jenstors; bep«e it ii. 

Ciilleil patbicu lbna.' 

Tbe,sl»oesof women were genemlty white * sometlinei red, 
scarlet, or j^urple,® yellow,* &c^ adorned with embroidery and 
pearls, particularly tbe upper leathers or upper parts,* 

Meii s shoes were i^enerally black; mate vtore them scarlet 
or red, as Julius Cmsar, and especially under the emperors, 
adorned with gold, silver, and precious stones. Tliey were 
some'tinies turned op in the point, in tbe form of the letter t\ 
called co/cc* repmdi.^ 

The senators are said to have used four laicbets to tie their 
shitas, and plebeians only one.’' 

'j‘be people of anment Latiuin iroro shoes of anoTOUght 
leather,^ called peronks, as did also the Marsi, Herttici, and 
Vestini, who were likewise clothed in skins,^ &c. It was lonff 
before they learned tbe use of tanned leather whicK, 

was made of various colours,'* 

llio |wor people sometimes wore wooden shoes,wliicb used 
tu be put on persons cxnideiiined for parricide.''' 

.Similar to these, were a kind of shoes worn by country 
jMjople, called scutpORKi-.," with whicli they sometimes struck 
one amither iu the faca,'* as C(»urt«»sans used to treat Uieir lovers.** 
Tints Omphale used Hercules.' 

'I'hc shoes of tbe soldiers were called cawo-i;, sometimes shml 
with nailsof the cotnedians, socci, slippers, often put for 
scdcre ; of the tragedians, coTHimsfi.'’* 

I’he iiomarts sometimes met! socks, or coverings for the fet‘t, 
made of wool or goats’ h4air, <;rilled coo.vks.'* 

The Itoinans, also, had iron shoes ^ for mules and horses. iwA 
fixed to> the hoof with nails, as among us, hut fitted to the foot, 
so that they might be occasionally put on and offi ^ sumetimes 
uf silver or gold.‘^ 

.''ome think that the ancients did not use gloves;^ but they 
are mentioned both by Ureek and Homan writei’S,’^ with fin* 
gers,'®^ ami without them ; what we call mittens. 

The am-ient Homam went with their heads bare,*® as we s<'e 
from ancient coins and statues, except at sacred rites, games. 
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on jounioys« aiul iti tvtir. lienee^ of all the tumoatu 
decreed to C»sar by the senate^ he is said to hare beeii cfchsfly 
pleased ivith tliat of always weuring- a laurel crown, because it 
covered his baldness, which was reckoned a de^mity among 
the Romans, as well as among the Jews.^ ^ 

Tliey used, however, in the city, as a screen fnm the heat or 
wind, to throw over tlieir head tlie lappet of their gown,^ which 
they took off when they met any one to whom they were bound 
to show respect, as the consuls, Scc,^ 

The Homans veiled their heads at all sacred rites, but those 
of Saturn; in cases of sudden and extreme danger; in ^rief or 
de^air, as when one was abont to Uirow himself into a river, or 
the like.^ Thus ('msar, when atf$as.sinoted in the senate-house ; 
Pompey, when slain in Hgyf»t; C'rassuS; when defeated by the 
Parthians; Apptus, uhen hefted from the forum; and when 
criminals were executed.^ 

At games and festivals Tim Romans wore a woollen cap or 
bonnet, (pmetrs, vel -«»»,) ® which was also worn by slaves, hence 
called FiLtcATi, when made free or sold.' whence pikus is put for 
liberty, likewise by the old and sickly.^ 

The Homans on journey's used a round cap, like a helmet, 
{0AI.KRUS, vel ►««»,) or a broad-brimmed bat (pktascs). Hem;« 
petasatus, prepared for a journey, t'aligula permitted the u>e 
of a hat similar to this in the tlieatre, as a screen from the 
beat.® 

T he women used to dress their hair in the form of a helmet, 
or ga/€ii4Sf mixing false hair with it. So likewise warriors, 
who sometimes also used a op uf unwrought leather (cuix) 
vel •on).^ 

The head-dress of women, ns well as their other attire, was 
different at different periods. At lirst it was very simple. They 
seUloin went abroad; and, when tlu;y did, they almost always 
had their faces veiled. But when riches and luxury increased, 
dress liecaine witli many the chief object of attention; hence a 
woman’s toilette and ornaments were called muxous mcmkbuis, 
her world. 

Tliey anointed their hair with the richest perfumes,'"’ and 
sometimes painted it,’’ made it appear a bright yellow, with ;i 
certain composition or wash, a Itjtivium or Icy,'^ but never used 
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|Mlw4ei'» is R very tale invention; ^ntt iotroducsed 

France about tlie year 15fiS. 

7lie Htoman wc^iuen fri/sled or carled their hair with hot 
irons/ and sometimes raised it to a great hei^t by rows ,and 
stories of curU* Hence altum caurndrum,* 0i« lofty pile of 
false hair; suggests, vel <um comaf as a building; coma in 
gradtis /onnata^iWy storiescincinnonaB vel afmld&ram^ 
the turning of ti»e Imdts or curls; JtmBritB vel ctrrt, tlte extre- * 
niiites or ends of the curls." Hie locks seem to tiave been hxed 
by hair-pins.® 

'I’be slaves who assisted in frizzlir^ and adjusting the hair’ 
were called ciniflones or cinkrabii/ who were in danger of 
punishment if a single loiJk was improperly placed/ the whip^* 
was presently applied, or the iuirror” (specvlcm), made of 
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poHfthed brass or i^el, of tin or silver, was aintedl at the head 
(tf the odender. A nuiuber ojt females attended, who did no¬ 
thing but give direeitons.^ Every wonuin of fashion had at 
leasit owe female hnir-dresser.* 

I'iie hair was adorned with gold, and |»earh||| and precious 
ston*^,^' sniiietiuies with crowns or garlands, and chaniets ot 
flowers,'* hound with fillets or ribands of various colours^ 

The heatl.dress and ribands of matrons were diflerent froiii 
those of virgins.® lilbands (vjtt-*;) seem to have been p>eculiar 
to modest women and, joined with the stola, were the badge 
of matrons:® 

Immodest women used to cover their heads with mitres, 
(mitr.v. vel 

Mitres were likewise worn by men, although esteemed effe¬ 
minate; and what was still more so, coverings for the cheeks, 
tied with bands** under the chiii.*^ 

An embroidered net or uiul**’ was used for enclosing the hair 
behind, called venira from its thinness.** 

Women used various cosmetic’s,** and washes or w'osh-balls,*® to 
improve their colour.*^ Tliey covered their face with a thick 
pjiste,*® which they wore at home.*** 

Poppaja, the wife of Nero, invented a sort of pomalutn or 
ointment to presovvo her beauty, called from her name pop- 
FiSANUM, made of asses’ luitk, in which she uschI also to bathe. 
Five hundred asses are said to have berii daily niilUed for this 
purpose; and when sbe nos banished ir**m llume, fifty asses 
attended her.'*® iSome men imitated the women in daubing 
their faces ; Chbu is reported to liave done the same.*** Pumice- 
stones were u»ed to smooth the skin.*** 

(kucus) was used by the Human women ns early os the 
days of Plautus ; ceruse or vtliite lead or chnLk (crefo), 

to whiten the skin, nod vermilion {tnimton purpuri$sum vel 
Tubrica) to umke it red. (Hence, /wcatflp, c.ei'ussaiof, cre.~ 
ei mimonfutp, |»aiut«d,) in which also the men imitated 
them.'*’* 

The woniC’i. used a CA;i1atn plaster whidi took off the «mall 
hairs from their ciieek; or they pulled them out by the root** 
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with iiistrui»«jBi 8 (laUed voLmx>«, tweejEM^i^ 
wldcli meh liken’iie did.^ Tito adgves of 
the ey,e-ltds and «ye-browB they |>(dnted witli* 
a blnck powder or soot’^ «. * 

When they wanted to eonccril any deformity 
on the face, they used a patch (sptKNiUM y«I ««i- 
ptmtrum')^ sometimes Hke a i i-estrent; abo for 
mere ornament Hence spletuatuft^ patched,* 
Iteg^ulos, a famous lawyer under Domkinn, used 
to anoint ^ his ri^ht or left eye, and wear & 
W'hite patch over tiie rig;ht side or t\ie left of' 
bb foreliead, ns he was to plead eithew for the 
plaintid^or defendant.^ 
nueil* I’he Homans took great care of their teeth 

by washing and rubbing them. When they lost them, ihey,pro¬ 
cured artilicinJ teeth of ivory. If loose, lliey tmund them with 
gold.' It is said JKsculapiiiS first imeiiled the pulling out of 
teeth.® 





The Roman ladies used 
ear-rings (ixaurks)* of 
pearls,*'' three or four to 
each ear, sometimes of 
immense value; ** (hence, 
zuor tua locufthiis don^vs 
auribus censum get it ), 
and of precious stones 
nlso necklac»»s or orna¬ 
ments for the neck (mo- 
KiZitA), made of gold and 
set with gems, which the 
men also used. But Uie 
oriiatueni of the men was 
usually a twisted chain ^ 
or a circular plate of gold,** 
abo a chain composed of 
rings,^^ used both by incii 
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am} tvomen.* OrtmtoeoU for thd Jtnus wore ealled abmcUuii* 
Th^re*" was n female omnroeof colled gseMBtrTDiWf worn only 
by luatroiMi which some 8up{>ose to have been a kind of neok<^ 
but others, lyore properlv^ an efiftbcoidered riband,^ or 
a purple fringe * sewed to -the oloilies.’* Hence vesti§ teffnim* 
tala, an embroidered robe, or having a purple fringe.^ 

The Homan women used a broad riband round the breast 
called sTROPuiUM, which served instead of a boddice or stays. 
They had a clasp, buckle, or bracelet on Uie le4 shoulder, 
called sptNTTtaa or spinier.l * 

• The ordinary colour of clotlies in the time of the republm 
WAS whitp ; but afterwards the women used a great variety of 
‘ colours, according to the mode, or their particular taste.^ 

* Silk ^ was unknown to Urn Homans till towards tlte end of 
'tlie republic.. It is frequently mentioned by writers after that 
time. 'Fhc use of it w'as f«irbldden to mep.‘“ 

HeJiogabalus is said to have been the /irst who wore a robe 
, of pure before that time it used lo be mixed with some 

other stuff,'i'heeiik, which had been closely woven in India, 
was unravelled, and wrought anew in a looser textuie, inter*. 
luixcd with linen or woollen yarii/^ so thin that the body shone 
through it; brst fabricated in the island (Jos. liemx} vests# 
Cofip for sericfS vel hombpevus, tatues vel pttllitcid<B j ventus 
textilis, Y. nebula. The emperor Aurelian i?( said lo have re> 
fuseii his wife a garment of pure silk, on ficcouut of its exorbi¬ 
tant price.*’ 

Some writers distinguish between veatiti hornhtfcim and strica. 
The former they make to be produced by the silk-worui 
(bombyx), tlte hitter trom a tree in the country of the Seres 
{sui^, AVr,) in India, But most writers confound tlieui. It 
seems doubtful, however, if i^encum w:is quite the same with 
what we now ctdl silk,*'“ 

Siik-woriiis (botrtbpves) are said to have been first introduced 
at ConsUntiiiople by two monks in the time of Juetiinan, A. D. 

The Homans were long ignorant of the manner in which* 
silk was made. 

t.lothes weie distinguished not only from their diderent 
texture and colour, but also from the places where they were 
manufactured; thus, ixstiet atma, amaUt^ pictiif embroidered 
with gold; purpurea, cwwhytiata^^^ t^ira vel murine Uncial 
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ptavtmi, vel Marram, Skkmiit, A9$^ri0!f Phm^iaj 

Mtlibms Gtiuk^t F^ma v«i Pumm. &€» 
dyed %vith the jtiir/e of a kiod of atielkfishf oalied 
Muaaxt foand dtiedy%fc Tyre in Asia; iti Meninx^ 

* isiand near the Syrtia Minor^ and on the (%itulian ahore of Uie 
Atlantic ocean^ in Africa; in iaeonic^ in Europe^ The tnoet 
valued piirpie resembled the colour of dotted blood, of a black¬ 
ish slutline appearance; whence blood it called by Boiner, 
purm*} linder Aueustus the violet cok^ur^ came to be in re¬ 
quest; then the red^ and the T^pan twice dyed;* ve^iit 
cocCf#M«t vd a(mv tincia, scarl^ afefo put for purple; , 

e (f 09 s^pio vel cotton; coa, i. e. geric& vel how^cim et 
vurpura^ luie silk and purple made tn the island Cm dl Ofios;' 
Phrygtm% vel ’imicaf i. e» ocu cmitxta €t avreis Mia decoroMf ‘ 
needle^work or embroidery; others read here phr^mana^ and. 
make it a coarse shaggy dotli; freeze, opposed to rma^ smoathed, 
without hairs; virgatuy striked ; souttdatmj spotted or iig-ured/*' 
like a ctdiweb,^ which EJiny calls rate Hctduiatum^ gatiJbamt \«^ 
•ina^ green or grass-coloured,® worn chieflydiy women; hence 
gnihtmatm^ a man so dressed, and gaihani more«, edeiuinate; 
amaihgthnaj of a violet or wine-colour; prohibited by Nero, as 
the use of the vesli^ conchy{iata, a particular kind of purple, 
was by Ciesar, except to certain persons and ages, and on cer¬ 
tain days j * cnKika^ a garment of a salfron-colour; r/ndbn, 
line linen from Egypt and T yre ; vestu alra vel pulkt^ black 
or troll-grey, used in tnoarniiig, In private and public 

inouruing the Homans laid aside their oriiaanmiu, their gold and 
purple.*® 

No ornament was more generally worn among the Homans 
thnti rings (anmcli). Tins custom seems to have been borrowed 
fi'otn the Eabines. Tlie senators and equites wore golden rings, 
also the legionary tribunes. Anciently none but the senators 
and equites were allowed to wrear gold ringa** 

The plebeians wore iron rings, unless when presented with a 
' golden one for their bravery in w'ar, or for any oilier desert.** 
i<^n(h>r the eiu|>erors the right of wearing a golden ring was 
more liberally lainferreil, and often for frivolous reasons At 
last it was granted, by Justinian, to all citizens,*^ Some were so 
hnical witli respect to this piece of dress, as to have lighter rings 
for suianier, and heavier fur winter, hence called 
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ancient Ennians uttialiy wore (hi! n»e r'iti|r, on llie left 
himd, on die finger next the least, hence called nmiTtrs 
xc&AKis ; hot, in later times;, some wore several rings, some one 
on eadli finger, or inore,^ whidi was alwaj^a esteemed a mark of 
efieniinacy. 

Kings were laid aside at night, and when they hathod, also 
by suppliants, and in mourning.^ 

The me ^ where rinp were kept, was csdled DAcmoTHBCa,* 
iliiigs were set with precious stones^ of variotw kinds; as 
jasper,*^ sardonyx, adamant, &:c., on which were engraved the 
images of some of their anmtors or friends, of a prince or a 

f rreat n>^, or the representation of some signal event, or the 
ike.’ Thus on Ponipey’s ring were engraved three trophies, 
• as emblems of his three triumphs over the three parts of tlie 
w'orld, Kiirope, Asia, and Africa; on Caesar's ring, an armed 
Venus; on that of Augustus, first a spltynx, afterwards tlie 
image of Atexandur the Great, aud> at last his own, which the 
succeeding emperoi-s continued to useJ* 

Nonius, a senator, is said to have been )n*oscrib«d by Antony 
for the Kike of a gem in bis ring, wmrtli SSOjtHKl sesterces,® 

Kings were used chiefly for sealing letters and papers,'® aho 
cellars, cbe^t!i, caskA, &c." They were aflixed to ceitain signs 
or symbols,'^ used for tokens, like what we call tallies, or tally- 
sticks, and gi\en in contracts instead of a hilt or bond, or lor 
any aign.'^ Kings used also to be given by those who agreed to 
club for an eutertaimuent," to ihe person commissioned to be¬ 
speak it,'^ from aymholu^ a shot or reckoning ; heuce tt^mhtdnm 
dtire^ to pay liis reckoning, ml carnam venire, to 

come to supper without paying. The Kotunits anciently called 
a ring oNauers, from unguis, a nail; ns the Greeks 
A'oni a«xTvXofr, a finger; afterwards both t;alled it symloim vei 
-um}^ 

When a |»ersou at the point of death delivered his ring to 
anyone, it was esteemed a mark of particular afl'ectioii.'’ 

Kings were usually pulled OS' from the fingers of persons 
dying; but they seem to have been sometimes put on again be¬ 
fore the dead body was buruL'^ 

Kings were worn by women os well as men, both before and 
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fifi«r nitarrmg«, H 0Mms any free mtnm m%lrt mata geUen 
one ; and kidortn iBy$i, alt men, cemlxary to otlier authors# 
A vttiig' used to bo given by a men to the woman he was aboat 
to manry, as a )^]edge of their intended union (AnmiTLos 
bus) ; ^ a plain iron one,^ according to Pliny; but others 
make it of gold. These who triumphed also wore an iron ring,^ 
The ancient Homans, like other rude nations, suifered their 
beards to grow (hence called bttrbaii} hut barbafm is also put 
for a fuH-grOwn inan), * till about the year of Hie city 454, one 
P. Ticinius Mfenas, or Masna, brought barbers front Sicily, and 
tirst inttodwred the custom of shaving at Home, which continued 
to the time of Hadidan, who, to cover some excrescences on his 
chin, revived the custom of letting the beard but that of 

shaving w:is soon after resumed. 

The Romans usually wore their hair short, and dressed it * 
with great care, espetually in later ages, when attention to this 
part of dress was carried to the greatest excesa Ointmento and 
perfumes were used even in the aritiy.’ * 

When young men first began to shave,® they were said pofme 
barham. The day on which they did this was held as a festival, 
and presents were sent to them by their friends.''' 

The beard was shaven foa the first time, sooner or later, at 
]doa*»«re; sometimes when the toga vfrilis was nssimted, but 
usually about the age of taenty*oue. Augustus did not siiave 
till t wenty-five.^“ llencc y<iung men with a long down were 
called junenes bfobbtuU, or bme barhaii}^ 

'fbe first growth of the Iveard was consecrated to some god; *“* 
thus Ndro consecrated hi.s in a g'olden box,'* set with pearls, In 
.hipiUir CnpiioJinUs. At the same time, the hair of the iie;u{ 
was cut and consecrated also, usually to Apollo, sometiiues to 
HaccUus. Till tiien they wore it uncut, ettlier loose,'** or bound 
behind in a knolA^' Hence they were called CApii.tATtA* 

Hoth men and women among the <»recks and Homans used 
t<» let their hair grow in honour of some divinity, not only in 
youth, but afterwards, ns the Nazariles among the Jews.’‘“ So 
Paul, Acts xviii. Id. 

'1 he Britons, in ihe time of (’jesnr, shaved the rest of their 
body, ail ext^pt the head and upper lip.*" 
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In ifrief Rn4l mnifrainnf tl}« Bnfniinj) a]low!»d t^ff linfar «n<l 
be^rd In grow,* or let it 6ow diehereiled,* tore it,* or eorered 
It mill dust and ashes. The Oreeka, on the oontrar|r, iii grief 
iiAt their hair and shaved their bemrd^ m likewise did w>me 
bnrbnrous nations.* U was reckoned igtiomiaions among the 
Jews to shave a person’s beard.* Among the Catti, a nation of 
(xermany, a young man was not allowed to shave^ or oat his 
hair, till he had siain an enemy. 8o Civilis, in coiisei|iMmre oi 
a vow." 

Those who professed phiimophy also used to let their beard 
grow, to give them an air of gravity. Hence harb^m maffi^er 
tor ISocrates; but liber barbatm, i. e. viUome, rough ; barbalm 
vivit, wiUiout shaving,^ 

Augustus used sometimes to dip* his beard, and eometlniee to 
shave it." Some used to pull the hairs hroni the root,*" with an 
insimment <;jil}od voLSKLi^A, nippers or small piiHien*, not only 
of the fmaj, but the legs, esc.,** or to burn them out with the 
dame ofnat'shells,*^ or of walniit'shdls,*" as the tyrant Ihonysiits 
did; or with a certJiin ointment, called rsiriOTunuM vel dbocax,** 
or with hot piuJi or rosin, which Juvenal calls caJrdi fascm viecif 
a bandage of warm glue; for this purpose c.ertain women were 
employed, italled rstatcuL K.** This gulling off* the hairs, how¬ 
ever, was aKv.^ys reckoned a mark ol great effeminacy,*" except 
from tim arni'pits,*' as likewise to use a mirror when shaving.*" 
'I'he Homans, under the emperons, began to use a kind of 
peruke or periwig, to rover or supply the vtant of hair, called 
CAPiLLAvtjtKTUM, or ovLKBi’S, Of oAKKnicutUM.*" Til© fulse hair*’ 
seems to have been fixed on a skin. This contrivamMS does not 
appear to have been knoivn in the time of Julias ('a^sar, at least 
nut to have been used by men ; for it was used by women,’** 
fti great families there were slaves for dressing the hair and 
fur shaving (tonsokrs), and fur cutting the nails} sometimes 
female sUvos did ihis (tonsthicfa.)*’* 

7'hei*e were, fc>r poorer people, public barliets’ shops or 
shades (To/sTam.i:), much frequented, where feniales alsti useil 
to officiate.’*’ 
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Staves were dressed itewrly in the Mane wanfier wilb ^ jpoor 
]>eo^le»* in cIoAIihm of a darJci^ colour/ and eli^p|H»i« iNxnoe 
veatis servilis habitus** 

Slaves in white are mentioned with disapprobation. TItey 
wore either a straight binie, called sxomis or mpntBEaa/ or a 
coarse frock/ 

It was ofU» proposed in the senate, that slates shonld be 
distinguished from citisens by their dress ; but it appeared dan¬ 
gerous to discover tlteir number.^ 

Slates wore ilieir beard and hair long. When manumitted 
they shaved their head and put on a cap.^ 

In like niaaner, those who had escaped fipom shipwreck 
shaved ihetr head. In calm weather mariners oeitlter oht their 
hair nor nails. So those accused of a capital crtme^ when 
acquitted, cut their hair and shaved, and went to the Capitol to 
return thanks to Jupiter/ 

I'he uiicieuts regarded so much the cutting of the Imir, that 
they believed no one died, till Proserpina, either in person, Of* 
by the ministration of Atro]|M>s, cut off a liair from the head, 
whirh was considered as a kind of hrsbfruits of consecration to 

w 

II. HOMAN ENTEItTAlNMKNTS, EXERCISES, BATHS, AND 

PRIVATE OAMES. 

'rue principal meal of tlie Homans was \(hat they called coi«&, 
su{>pcr; supposed'by sonte to have been anciently their only 
one.‘^ The usual time for the cocna was the nintli hour, or Uiree 
o'clock, afternoon,' iu sumnier, and tlie tenth hour in winter. It 
was esteemed luxurious to sup more early 
An rntertainukent begun before the usual time, and pralonged 
till late at night, was called coNvmvM iKTawrEsrivcM; if pro¬ 
longed till near inoriiing, cwna antexucaxa.*^ Such as feasted 
iu this manner, were stud epulari vel vivtre oa niR, and in msM 
tfivere when they had no thouglit of futurity,'* a thing wludh 
was subject to tlie animadversion of the censors. 

About iuid>day the iioiuans took anotlier meal, called pban- 
muM, dinner, whidi anciently used to be oiled cckna,^^ bet^so 
biken in annpauy, and food taken in the evening,*^ vbspkbna. 
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But when HomAM, u)>on tli« increase of riches^ bef en to 
devote longer time to the c<Bna or common meal, tJmt it might 
not interfere with hnsiness, it was deferred till Uie evening; ofid 
food taken at luid-day was called rwAimiUM. 

At the hour of dinner the people use<l to be dismissed from 
the spectacles, which custom nrst began A. U, 393.^ 

They took only a little light food for dinner, wiUiont any 
formal pre^wration, but not always $o.^ 

iSoiuetimes tlie enipercirs gave public dinners to the whole 
Homan people.^ 

A dinner was called PBsMmim cakikvk ^ vel abnUmium^ at 
which no wine was drttnk.^ 

In the army, food taken at any time was colled nusniUM, 
and the army after it, peansus paeatcs.^ 

Besides tlie prnndium and ccena, it became ''ustomary to 
take in the morning a breakfast (jkjstaculum), and something 
delicious after supper to eat with their drink, cillod comissatio. 
'I'bey used sometitnes to sup in one pUme, and take this after* 
repast in another.'^ 

As the einertninment after supper was often C4)ntiiitied till 
late at ni^hl,'^ hence coMissAai, to feast luxuriously, to revel, to 
riot.**^ (JoMJssATio, a feast of that kind, revelling or rioting 
after supper;*^ comissatob, a person who indulged in sucli 
feasting, a companion or associate in feasting and re.velitng. 
Hence ('icero calls the favourers of the conspiracy of Catiline, 
after it was suppressed, comissatoeks ojxJUEATtONis.’* 

8otiie took food betwixt dinner and supper, called weiikniia,* * 
or A^'T£C\K^^A, vel 

The ancient Homans lived on the simplest fare, chiefly on 
pottage,'^ or bread and pot-herbs; hence every thing eaten with 
bread, or besides bread, was afterwards named piriiMENTUw, cr 
pui.mri«tabidm,“’ called in iscolUuid kUchen.^'^ Ihmiu puimaitaria ^ 
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i. e, hmta «K dtticaia ferctd<if nice delicate l%diir ^fei 

mngistraiee and most illustriuos generals, when mil: of oii^cer 
cultivated the m^nnd with their mvn hRRds, sat dowii at 
same board, and partook of the same food witli their servants^ 
as Gate the censor. They sometimes even dressed their dinner 
themselves, as Cnrius, or had it brought them to.the field by 
their wfivea.^ 

But when riches were introduced by th|e en tension of con¬ 
quest, the itmnners of the people were changed, luxury setised 
all ranks.® "llie pleasures of the table became the chief object 
of attention. Kvery thing was ransacked to gratify the appetite,® 
'i'he Homans at first sat at meals,^ as ^d also the Greeks* 
Homer’s heroes s.it on difi'erent seats * around the wali, with a 
small table before ear'h, on which the meat and drink were set. 
So the Oermaiis and Spaniards.® 

'fhe custom of reclining^ on couches (i.bcti vel tori) waa 
introduced finm the nations of the Mast, and at fir»t was adopted 
only by the men, but afterwards allowed also to the women. It* 
was iLsod in Africa in the time of Scipio Afrh^anus the elder.® 
The images of the gods used to be placed in this posture in a 

Ifictiidcmium / that of 
Jupiter reciimng on a 
couch, and thoee of 
.luno and Minerva 
erect on seats.® 

Boys, and young 
men below seventeen, 
sat at tlie ftmt of die 
couch of their parents 
or friends,*^ at a more 
frugal table; some¬ 
times also girls, and 
persons of low rank.®* 
The custom of re¬ 
clining took place 
(ttily at supper. There 
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«6MAlt AXTfQlitlTIiei. 


itfriA 

wai no formaltt? ot other meiUs* Persons took them alon^ ew 
in company, either standing or sitting.* 

71ie place where they supped wns andeutly cSilled ccknacu^vm, 
in the higher port of Uie house, whence the whole upper part, 
or highest story, of a house was called by that name, afterwards 
cdWATio, or TEicniNtuM,^ because three oouolieB n.'Kivet.ty 



tT€8 lectiy tricHnares vel disctibitorit) were spread* around 
the table, on which the guests might recline.'* 

On each couch there were commonly three. They lay with 
the upper part of the body reclined on the left arm, the head a 
little raised, the back supported by cushions,^ and the limbs 
stretched out at full length, or a little bent; the feet of the hrst 
behind the hack of the second, and his feet behind the back of 
the third, witii a pillow between each. The head of the second 
was opposite to the breast of the first, so that, if he wanted to 
speak to him, especially if the thing was to be secret, he was 
obliged to lean upon It is bosom,** thus, John xiii. 23, In con¬ 
versation, those who spoke raised theroselvi^ almost upright, 
supported by cushions. When tJiey ate, they raised thero8el|t‘s 
on their elbow,*^ and made use of the right hand, sometimes of 
both bands ; for we do not read of Uieir using either knives or 
forka® 

He who reclined at the top* nas csilled summus vel pi'imuHf 
the highest; at the foot, mus vel uUimuSy the lowest; between 
them, medics, which was esteemed the most honourable place.*® 
If a consul was present at a feast, his place was the low'est on 
the middle couch, which was hence called locus consularis, 
because there he could most conveniently receive any messages 
that were sent to him.** Thu master of tiie feast reclined at the 
lop of the lowest couch, nexfto the consul. 

Sometimes in one couch there were only two, sometimes four, 
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It was reckoned: sordid to have more.' Sometime |heiw i^ere 
only two couches in a room; hence called eicLisuuiv*^ . 

The number of mmches depended on that of fhe guet^ which 
Varro said ought not to be below the ximnber of the, ^ntceis, 
nor above that of tlio Muses. So, in the time of Floutas, tlie 
number of those who rectined on couches did not exceed nine. 
The persons whom those who were invited had liberty to bring 
with them, were called uMnwiS, uninvited guests.^ 

The bedsteads (spoNOiE) and feet (ktocra vel pedes) were 
mode of wood, sometimes of silver or gold,* or adorned with 
plates* of silver. On the couidi was laid a matiress or ^uilt 
(otJLciTA vel matta), studbd with feathers or wool,“ anciently 
with liay or All kinds of stuffing* were called tomsn- 

TUM.® 

A couch wit)} coarse stuffing,^® a palle^ was entiled tomenittm 
ciRCRNSB, because such were used in the circus; opposed to ifo- 
mmturn LiNootueuXj, v. i.kuconjcum.''^ 

At first couches seem to have been covered with herbs or 
leaves,'^ hence lectus, a couch,vel torus, or %vith straw,'* 

Tlie cloth or ticking which covered the mattress or couch, tlie 
bed-covering,'® was called toral, by later writers, torale linteumt 
or SKGKSTRR, V. or toiux, which is also put for a 

sheet or blanket, Lodicula^ a sntall blanket or flannel coverlet 
for the body.*^ 

On solemn occasions, the couches were c.overed with superb 
cloth, with purple and embroidery (smAOUbA vestis.)'* Textile 
straguliim, an embroidered coverlet with a beautiful mattress 
below {pulcherrimo straiQ}^ but some read here puLchetriwe ; as, 
hetuB siratiis aonchyligio peristromate j bespread with a purple 
covering, also attai.ica pnipetasmata^ much tite some with wfiat 
Virgil calls mperba aultea, line tapestry,*® said to have been first 
invented at the court*® of Attalus king of Fergamus. liahpkh 
fiica perisiromata conmtaqm tapetia^ W'ronght with needle- 
^vork*' 

Hangings {mileBo) used likewise to be suspended from the top 
of the room to receive the dust.** 

Under the emperors, instead of tliree couches was introduced 
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the nee of one of a eemioircalar ibrtn, tlius, G; nailed eiewA. 
from the Greek letter of that name, which usually contiiined 
seven, sometimes eight, called also But in later 

ages the'custom was introduced, which still prevails in the Bast, 
of sitting or reclining on the floor at meat, and, at other times, 
on cushions, AOCumvA, covered with clotlis, accubitalia.^ 

The tables (meusa!) of the Homans nrere anciently square, 
and called cabill.e ; on three sides of which were placed throe 
couches; tlm fourth side w^as left empty for the slaves to bring 
in and out the dishes. When the semicircular couch, or the 
siffma, came to be used, tables wei'e made rourid.^ 

The tables of the great were usually made of citron or maple 
wood, and adorned with ivory.* 

'I'he tables were sometimes brought in and out with the dishes 
on them : hence mensam apponebe,^ et aukebbr, httl some here 
take 7nen9<B for the dishes, t^oiuetiiues the dish(.>s were set 


down on the table; hence cihim^ lances, patinas, vel c<cnnm 
mensis apponerr, epid^s mcnsas omrarCf demkrk vel toixerk.** 
Mersa is sometimes put for the meat or disiies ; ^ hence prima 
MfEssA, for prtrna fercuia, tite tirst course, tlie meat; skcukiia 
MmiTSA, the second course, the fruits, &c., betlana, or the dessert.*^ 
Mittere de mensa, to send some dish, or part of a dish, U» a per¬ 
son absent; dapes menste brevis, a short meal, a frugal meal; 
tnmsa apima, a rich table.” 

Virgil uses inenstB for the cakes of wheoten bread'" put under 
the meat, wliich ho calls orbes, because of iheir circular iigure ; 
and guadrm, because each cake w'as divided into four parts, 
quarters, or quadrants, by two straight lines drawn through the 
centre. Hence aliena vivere quadra, to live at anuUier’s ex¬ 
pense or table; findetur quadra, i. e. frustum panis, the piece 
of broad simll be shared. Bo quadra placenta vel caseO^ 

A table with one foot was called moxopooiom. 'J hesewere of 


a circular figure,'” used chiefly by the rich, and commonly 
adorned with ivory anti sculpture. 

A side-board was called abacus, or PRiiPHiCA, sc. niensa,^* lapis 

ALBUS.'® 


'I'he table of the poorer j>eople commonly had three feet 
(tripes), and sometimes one of them shorter than tite other 
two.*" Hence inaqualvs mknss^, Martial i. 56. 11. 
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'Hie ttfieietit Komati^ did not uio t{ib}e<-dolli8i^ but wiped Uift 
t':ld« iritb a spong-e,^ or with a coarse clotk^ 

Before tbe guests began to eat they always washed their 
hands, and a towel ^ was furnished them in the house where 
they supped to dry them.^ But each ugliest seems to have 
brought with him, from home, the tabWnapkiii ^ or doth^ whitdi 
he used, in time of eating, to wipe his mouth and hands, but 
not always.’’ The mappa was sometimes adorned with a purple 
fringe.® 

I'lie gnests used sonietitries, with the permission of the master 
of the least, to put stone part of the eiitertainment into the 
ninppn, and give ti to Uieir slaves to carry home.® 

iuble-cloths beg«iii to be used under the einperorss.’*^ 

In later times, the Homans, before supper, used always to 
bathe.^® The wealthy had baths,both rudd and hot, at their 
own honses.^^ '{'here were public baths for the use of the 
ciitKens at large,’® where there were separate apai'tments for tlie 
men and women.” Kur^ii paid to the baih-keejier a small coin 
{qmdrans,) Those under age paid nothing.^ 

'i'he usual time of bathing was two o’clock in summer, and 
three in winter; on festival days sooner.'^ 

'i'he Homans, before bathing, took various kinds of exercise;®® 
as the ball or tennis (pii>A), titrowing the javelin, and the oisous 
or quoit, a round bullet of stone, iron, or lead, with a thong Bed 
to it, the PALirs or pai.aria,^'^ riding, rmiriiug, leaping, 

There were chiefly fmir kinds of halls:—I. fiua trioonaus 
vel TRICON, so called, because those who played at it were placed 
in a triangle (r^tyavau), and tossed it from one another; lie who 
fu:st let it come to the ground was tlie loser.— 2. follis vel 
/oiiicuim, inflated with wind like our foot^ball, which, if large, 
tliey drove w ith the arms, and simply called pila, or pila vitnox, 
if smaller, w ith the hand, armed with a kind of gauntlet, lienee 
called Foi.Ms puaiLnATORius.— 3. PUiA paoanica, Uie village ball, 
slutl'ed with feathers, less than the Jollis^ but more weighty.®®-— 
4. harpas i-PM,®' tlie smallest of all. wliicli they snatched from one 
another.-® 
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'rh«>se who pkyed at the Imll were «ai4 ktieri raMtm^ vel 
pitam repocare cad^ad^m, when Uiey etruek it rebomaoing irooi 
the gTonnd: when a nuniber played toother in a ring, and 
the person who bad the ball seemed to at one, but struck 
another, ludtre datatim^, vel ?ion spirato fu^imt&n reddere 
ffestui when they snatdted the ball t^m one another, and 
threw it aloft, without letting it fall to the ground, htdcr€ 
pulsinij vel pilam yeminwre 

In country villas there was usually a tennis-court, or place 
for playing at the ball, and for other exercises, laid out in tlie 
form of a circus; hence called §PH.i:aisTBHiuu.^ 

Young men and boys used to amuse themselves in whirling 
along a circle of brass or iron, set round with rings, as our 
children do wooden hoo{^. It was called tuochus,^ and (frtncua 
trochus, because borrowed from ttie (ireeks. The top (turbo 
vel buxum) was pec'iiliar to boys.^ Some liave confounded these 
two, but improperly. 

Those who could not join in these exercises took the air on 
foot, in a carriage, or a litter. 

There were various plat^ for walking,^ both public and 
private, under the open air, or under covering,^ 

Covered walks (poHTtcus, imrticos or pia 2 /.a$,) were built in 
different places, chiefly roiiiia the Campus Martius and forutii, 
supported by marble pillars, and adorned witii statues and 
pictures, some of them of immense extent; as those of Claudius, 
of Augustus, of Apollo, of Nero, of Poujpey, of Livia.^ 

Porticos were employed for various other purposes besides 
taking exercise. .S>iuetinies the senate was assembled, and 
courts of justice held in them. 

A place set apart for the purpose of exercise, on horseback 
or in vehicles, was called qestatio. In villas it was generally 
contiguous to the garden, and laid out in the form of a circu.v.^ 
All encK>sc‘d gaileiy, with large windows to cool it in sum¬ 
mer, was called raTPropoaTicus, coiuinouly with a double row 
of windows.'’ 

Literary men, for the sake of exercise,^" used to read nloud.“ 
As the Homans neither wore linen nor used stockings, fre¬ 
quent bathing was necessary both fur cleanliness and healtii, 
especialty as they took so much exercise. 

Anciently they had no other bath but the Tiber, They, in¬ 
deed, had no water but what tliey drew from thence, or from 
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ftOWAW maCRTAIMI^ntlYt. 


$n 


hi fUR eiiy and neighbourfiood; a» the fuunlAtn of 
at the ef IMbant Aventine, of Mcmtry, &ti,* 
llie liret aqueduct at Eome waa bifUt by Appins Claudius, th« 
censor, about the year of the city i^ven or eight aque^ 

dut^ were afterwords built, whidt brought water to iiuiue, from 
the distance of many miles, in such abutnhince^ that no city was 
better supplied. 

I'faese aqueducts were cimstructed at a prodigious expense; 
carried through rocks and motiutains, ana over valleys, 8U(»- 

1 Mined on stone or brick arches. Hence, it is supposed, the 
tomans Were ignorant that \^ter, conveyed in {Upes, rises 
to the height of itsjpourrw, whatever be the distance or inequality 
of ground through which it passes. It is strange they did not 
discover this fact, cf>nstdering the frequent use tliey made of 
pipes ^ in conveying water. That they were not entirely 
ignorant of it appears from Pliny, who says, itquei in vel e 
piurnbo subit altitudinem exortus sui, water in leaden pipes ri$i^ 
to the height of its source.^ I'he truth is, no pipes ixmid have 
supported the weight of water conveyed to tlie city in tH* 
Homan aqueducts. 

'I’he waters were collec;ted in reservoirs, called, Castella, 
and thence distributed ihroiigiioiit the city in leaden pipes,^ 
When the city was fully^mpplied with water, frequent bathe 
were built, both by private iiiuividuals, and lor the use of the 
public; at first, however, more for utility than show.^ 

It was under Augustus that baths first began to assume an air 
of grandeur, and were called therm bagnios or hot baths, 
although they also contained cold baths. An incredible num¬ 
ber of these were built up and down tlie city. Authors reckon 
Up above BOO, many of them built by the emperors witli amazing 
magnificence. Tiie diirf were those of Agrijqia near the 
Pantheon, of Kero, of Titus, of Domiti/m,** of Carncalla, 
Antoninus, Dioclesian, &c. Of these, splendid vestiges still 
remain. 


BATH8. 

BxruiKO uAiloiil)tii<Uy_ took 
ftWa brut iA r1v«r« And in the 
»Ki>, Inti men conn IcNirneil InpH' 
iny tliih {ilejciirn in Uieir own 
iionse*. Komcr inenlionc 

tlin une of (h>’ batb no nid 
dugiow Wtiui Ulyu«« «;nl«r!« 
the palare nt Circe, n bjili if 

{ )r«|>itrnd for him after yrliii.h lie 
f aiiainled tvith coflly pertiinief, 
anti rlresaeJ In rich gurmenti. 
tlif iMtIi, al llila (tenon, »*» the 
flrat retreahiiieiit qO'ered to the 


gn*ft. In later tinna, romua, 
both pnb'iir and private, were 
built eavrea^ly for the purpeae 
ofbalhiiig The (niblir oalliiiof 
the Oreehc weie muctlyrenneot, 
•li u'ich ihe ityinnukia, beianec 
they we'« taken immrdutely 
allei the atliletiu exerctccs. The 
Roniffiii m the ftenoil nf theii 
JiiKUty, imitated tl>e Orreke m 
ttiia point, and bu'.il inagiii&cent 
bath*. The fnliowinii decenp. 
turn appliea both to tht tJrwk 
and Roman bath*.—The buihl* 
mg which cootained litem tra* 


oblong, and bad tun diviViOnf, 
the one tor an ^let,. and tlie oiiter 
tin teimtlea. In hath, «nrm or 
cold bdtha coulii be t^en- Thd 
uvarm lt>at,ha, in Win diviaiiut*. 
Were adjacent to eerti other, ter 
the sake ui being e,iai'y hoaieti. 
{it the Diiilatof tbe buiiditic, dA 
the ground floor, waa tbe heat¬ 
ing'room, by Ahiclinot oAty the 
water lor itatiiinj;, but aonirtinief 
aifo the flmws of the adWuent 
rooms, were w^rnied, Abnro 
the hen'me-room waa an apart* 
mailt in wbith tbren coypei het- 
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The basin ^ where they butibed was called aapriSTsatiFii;, 
ni^TATia or pu»cina« Tth^b cold batli was called iriuoiDAi^tuM^ sc. 
ahmtum ?el bahmm; the hot, caloabium, and the tepid, ticpi- 
oABtuM: the cold bath room, cieu>a fbioioabia ; aud tlie hol^ 
CKLLA caldaria ; the stove room, htpocaustor, or vapojuriom/ 


ll«i wm valted la, on« itbora 
■mother, 00 that ibo lowwt (eol- 
Uarivm) wm iminediatatjr war 
the fitii, U>« aacond (fr^tdanmn) 
over tho Aral, «iui tho ilArd (/ri- 
over the apoond. In 
tiiia way, either boiling, luh«« 
warm, or eotd water coiald he 
obtained. A conatant euinmu' 
Hioalton waa main lamed between 
tbeae veanela, ao that »• feel oa 
hut Witter wac drawn US' hom 
iW coidariutu, the void iroa anp- 
plied iron) the tepidarium, whieh 
hcinr already roiiaiderahly heal¬ 
ed, did but Bll;jhtty reduee the 
lompemture ol the hotter boiler. 
The irphliiriiiin, in ila turn, wiia 
auppl«it irum the piacinu or fri- 
giUarluui, end that tVoin the 
aqiieduel, ao that the heat which 
wiif net taken up by the Hrat 
buiier, paaard on to the aeoood, 
end instead oi beiii,' wasted, did 
ila otAce in preiiaring the oun* 
lenlsqlthe seenud for the higher 
leinprralure which it was In ob¬ 
tain III the brat. The teiiua Iri- 
gtd.MHiiu, teyidorimn, and cal* 
d.iriuiii are appt,rd to ti.e apiirt* 
mania in which the cnM. tepid, 
and hot bathe are plhoed a, well 
oe to those vessels in ivbirh the 
operalten of healing the waivi la 
Carried oil. The i.<i)>()i'rs and 
reservoir Wa-re olovaled consi* 
dviabiy aliove the both^, to i‘miisp 
ihe «ai<*r to How luore lajn.ily 
btio them. 

The bathing rooina had, in the 
Soar, » basin of Riaeon*wiiW>, in 
whirb there were teals, and 
round It a gallery, wliere tha 
balhera rciriaiited belore they 
diiKCPuded into the bath, and 
where all the attendants were. 
Persons goiTi|[ to bathe to at en. 
tered the trigidarium; they then 
went iiiiu the lepid.riam. <viiii h 
prepared their bodies for ilie 
niore miense heel whkn they 
were to niidergo l>, >he vafiour 
and hot iiatiia end, oom errti:, 
•olumed the irauaitioo from the 
hot both to the eeierual «ir a 
duorway led trom ttie tepidiii min 
into the eaJdarliun. It hud on 
One side the laooiiiRum, whrra a 
vase fur wsahlti,; tho hands mid 
tHi'« waa placed, called bibntm. 
On till! nppnaite ante a! tbr room 
waa ihe iioi bath, called Uva- 
ernih. Vitruviiis, V. It, espiaiiia 
the atructure of the apartment. 

'' Here thiiulil be placed the 
vaulted swrutuig room (noioa* 
mermu eintaUv), Iwiisi' the length 
cf ita wtdih, which aiioiild have 


bt each mebremity, on one end 
the laennseiiM, en tbe other and 
the hot betb.** Vitro VMM never 
mentiona tho Ueoiiiouin os being 
separated Hroio thATbpour jwtb; 
It may, Uierelote, be pri'Chmeii 
to have bren nlwuya connected 
with It in b>£ litiie, eiihougli ia 
the theraim cunetructed by the 
later emperou iiapiieereetwiaye 
to have lurnieit a aeperate epori* 
menL In the bhUis of Poinp'dl 
they are unilad, and adjoin tbs 
tcpidoriuui, «s,s«Uy agreeing 
With the desortpiioiis ol \ it u. 
vine. Tbe looiHiituiii is a large 
aenoiciicoisr niche, seven leet 
wide, and three (ect his inckea 
deep, ill the middle ol which 
woe pUred a vase or bnirnm. 
The ceiling was tornnaJ by a 
quarter Ol a a|iho> e It bud on one 
slilii a Circular npeiiiiig, one /md 
sis inches in dianielci, over 
which, ecooriimg toVitiuvius, a 
shield (chP'Uii) OI Innnsa was 
suspciuleii, which, by nicaos ol a 
Chain stluched to it, could be 
drawn ovor or drawn «sid« Irom 
Du* oprrti.re, iiu 1 thus legulatnd 
the lemperalure ol the bath. 

In iiie ui.giiilicoiii tli'-iitia: 
erected by the em pcroi s, edifices 
in which arcmleciursi uiaemli 
cciicc fti'peais to have Imcn cur¬ 
ried to Its esticine point, iiot 
only was er'oininoil'ilioii pio- 
vuind lor liiiodreds ut barbers at 
oncn, blit Sfiai lous iiariii.uii, 
roiilua for athletic games m.d 
playing «i boll, and halls for the 
pttbllo leiilures of philosoldieis 
and rhaltniriaiis weve uiideu one 
to ttiiiiiher, 10 on extent which 
has Coiunii them, by a elniiig 
d,“«ic, to he oomenrod to ino* 
Vinces, mid al aii esiellSa whirh 
cuuUt only have been aoppoilcd 
by the liiexhauslibce iruusarrs 
which Romo drew tioni a sub¬ 
ject worlrt. There wore rouny 
of thc'seratabllsbincnts at Koine, 
bttilt innsdy oy the etnperoia, 
tor few (iiivule foriutics conhl 
aiifltce It) ao vast a charge. Tb> y 
were upi'ii to the public ut hi>i 
on tli'c iiHyiueot of the fourth of 
an os (gwadmni), w'hich Is less 
than a larttnng. Agnpna bo* 
q <e«t}ied hit* gardens and baths 
tc> the itoinan periple, and «a- 
t gued partiruJar eatatea for 
tfoitr anpporl that ih« public 
might enjiiy them gratuitously. 
The spteiiciid cdiliee now known 
as the Pantheon, served as the 
vestibule to hts bath*. At a 
latei period the bathers in some 


fbervm wem supplied ^ahil* 
(ensly evdn witb aiUnedta*, pid* 
bably it uhte so lit afl those fatiiig 
by the emperors. The chief 
were those (d Agrlppot htern, 
Tilut, Uomitia^AiUouintts Ca- 
raoulie, And XHocletiu; but 
AwiuiMus Afnreeitinua teohoiie 
sixteen of tliein, and otbef' au¬ 
thors eighty. 

These edifices, d>flwrlng «f 
course in uagaitude and splen¬ 
dour, aitd Uie details of tbe ar¬ 
rangement, were at) coMtntcied 
on a coaiioita jpl«n. They stood 
among extensTve gardelis and 
walks, and oi ten were eiuroiuid- 
ed by a portico. The main build, 
lug couUined mtrenaive halle 
for swimmuig and bathing; 
oUiati lor couveisatinn ; others 
for various nthUtir and manly 
cxercleea, others {or the circto* 
iiidiioii uf porte mid the lectures 
III philosopiit It; In a word, lot 
every specie, of polite and man¬ 
ly anioaeiueni. These nohie 
rciomi Were IlUcd end tiavcd 
with marble, miorned wlUi the 
most vslvoble eolumiia, pamt- 
ini{s. and stalnns, nnO fiirulabed 
with uoJIcctions ol boohs lur the 
oiii.e III ihe studiOat who resort* 

cd to iheiit. 

Du rnieriiig the therinm, 
wbiTci itieiw was always « gu'cit 
ciii.Courte of people, the IiaihciS 
tiral proceniled to undress, when 
It wan necrtiary to line tiersoiii 
to guard Uirir (.InUirs; thWHO 
the Komoaa catied e.paarii, 
'I hey next went to ihe untliian- 
Biii, wheru they attointect all 
over with u ro.isc cheap oil be* 
lore they hc^'j,, tunr exercise. 
Here th- iinei odonieroua oiut- 
menta. wbioii were uavd iti t-nm> 
lug out nl tbe bath, wi r« alto 
h«pi, and the loiim was ao situ- 
«ted as to receive a considerable 
deigiie of heal. This snanilur 
of (H-rluincs wiis quite fiift of 
|K)Ui. like an aiHiikecary'a »h«p; 
•nd those uhu uialieil to anoint 
uud perl lime the b'uly received 
prrfuiniea auJ ungiieuls. In the 
aubjutnnd represeiitatton or' A 
Uiim,in hath, copied Irnm a 
painting on a wall fnrniing part 
of the batht ot ’litiia, ihe rwo* 
the Slum eppea/a filled with a 
suet nuittber of vaavR. TbeOu 
r.aca ooobitiied ^rfiinies and 
balsams, lary dKierHit in (beir 
coinpusltiuus, ai curding lo the 
diHrrent tastes vf tbe paracuta 
who jmrfuiund ihemaetvea. The 
rhodiiium, one of tboce liquid 


I kbruai out locus. 
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vi'aiinRid by & furnace ^ below, adjoiaing* to wbicb v^ore sweatfnip 
rooms, fuoAToaiik, vel assa, «<'. balnea^ die undressing ro&m, 
APboiTsaitTW; the perfuBiIng room, nnbiuikamii. Sei^eral im- 
proventente were made in the construcdon «f baths in the time 
of Seneca.® 

The Homans began their bathing widt hot water, and ended 
with cold. The cold bath was in great repute after Antonias 
Musa recovered Augustas from a dangerous disease by the use 
of it, but fell intodlscred^ after the death of Marcellus, which 
was occa^doned by the injudicious application of the same 
remedy.® 


|ier('«me«, vr»» comwtad of 
tba VtrtftBin ol uly; fy* 
luriiium of tb* Huw«r of a inm 
oalJod c) )^ria, vi iiich )f brliat^ct 
tu b« IM aauie b* Ua jirivAt^ 
baOvarianut, iron ibA f<HKl*>ire: 
inyn'hCnum bvb eoinpAaOd of 
myrrii. roi-fAmrs waM aUo 
Hia<le uf tUe oil ut iiwrflct ttkarju- 
nta. catleil alnhracmuin^ 0l la. 
V''ntlri'. Aallad ttariiinitin ; of tlia 
Wild Vina, oBltnd snantblnum. 
Ttir-re wua atao tbA Einamoml- 
iram, niudo of cinnamon, tba 
cunipuaition ot arttirh waa r ry 
cotd^ oil mudB from Uw In*, 
cattod winuot; Oio tmlaninum, 
or oil of bttw, t»o aiTpyllinum, 
vrlid thyme, with which they 
nikwil thair cyabrowis, huir, 
neck, and head; they rubbed 
thair uroia with the oU of MMym> 
briuift or Wtirei iiithI, and their 
moccirs wiUi ih» r/iiof auarcBoi, 
or ntiiera which hiiva beau lurii* 
tiomyl. An «inn«ing story rota* 
tire to Ibis practioe of onohitinA 
is reidted by Syartlanus. •*’J'he 
eiu|iarnT Hadrian, who went to 
the yuhlic baths and bstheti with 
■ he ciiuMnOo peo|de, sveme ono 
day a voiorait whom he had lor- 
uieily kiiawn'smAng the Uoiuan 
liouiB rafatisPR bU bs<-h and 
othrr (Mirta of his btuiy at^ainat 
ihu iu 4 rhlo, ashnd him way ha 
did so The vetoian answered 
that III* had nO slave to rub him. 
whenMifiua tfie vuiiieror gave 
bun two slaves and wherrwithai 
to nMitttiiln them- Another day 
irverai i>ld iiieu, enticed by lh« 
oimI lorhutij Dt tho veteran, 
nibtind Ihifnisolvrs also against 
til* marble bebite the emperor, 
believing by this mean* to uaclte 
the hberality of Hsidrian, who 
peroriviiig their drill causml 
Ihein to DO told to rub eaoU 
other.’’ When anointed, tiiey 
immediately paesed Into the 
ephasrislrrtuin. a very light srtd 
eatensive aparlmriu, in which 
wete peifortued the many kn da 
ofeattrclssa to which this third 
part of the batbA was appropri¬ 
ated i of these, the niost favuit- 


rite wiu the ball. Wboii iu 
aituatiun permitted, this apart¬ 
ment was expost^ to the alter. 
MOou sun, ottierwUn it eras aup- 
plitKl with heat from the furnace. 
After they had tshen what de>. 
{^ree rtf exercise they thought 
necessary, they went immrdt' 
sti'Iy to (he adjoining warm bath, 
wherein they sat and washed 
tbeiiisclrps. The seat was be¬ 
low the surface of the Wat r, 
end npiiH it they us(h1 to scrape 
thrmselve* with tnnlrnmonts 
eaUrd tirlgi'ei,, most usually of 
brunie, but sainrtinies of iron ; 
or this opeihiion was {lerioruied 
by an Attendatit slhvo, mitcb in 
the way that ostlers treat horses 
when they come in hot Young 
shiver thru came out of the ehoo. 
tbetiiiin cdr^mg with them lit¬ 
tle ruses of eUbveier, broiise. 



and terra.COita, full of iwrfhmed 
III e. with which they had ihrit 
bndloa auoiiilrd, by cuus iig the 
Oil to he slishily rubbed over 
every part, even to the soles of 
thn.r fret. 

The subjoined out rrprrarnis 
the seieial Hpariinenis which 
we have drsevibed -, but hat ilie 
bsth 111 a ohamber srparati- from 
the lariiutrum, or co C'TOi-raU 
sudalio , while at the saDlA lime 
the iaiiiotcuni itsril i* ripie- 
srn<rd as a small cupola. And 
as the iiomber ol II ,ures tiiakss 
It rridrat that the paintiiii^ i« 
intend'd for a public baili, we 
may draw Ironi henrr a fur*her 
reason for auppusing that Uie 


Ihconicam aod hot baib itself 
were separated In eonsequenee 
nf the meteahlng numbers who 
■Uetrtted tbeai. Below is tbo 
bynocawsiom, orfnrt, ce ; at the 
Side ere the bnUers, os deaotribod 
by Vitro via*. 

ft IS probwble that the Roaaise 
r< surted to the_ thermm tor the 
purpose of bathing, at th« Seino 
lime of the day tliat oihers vote 
atCHStomed to mate use oi ilMtitr 
prlvato bsUis. Tbte wax gene¬ 
rally from twe oVlath Ip the 
aflerooon till the liiuk of the 
evening, at which time the tfttbs 
wore shut tfll two the next day. 
This prsrlire, howovor, vaiira 
at dhterenl times. Milline was 
ivea when the baths were ready 
y riuaing a bell; the peojita 
thrn left the exercise of the 
sphmrisloriiira and hastriml to 
the cahlarfum. leet the water 
ahnohl cool. Bnt when bnthing 
bet'amn more univprsjl among 
the Aomans, this psrt of the diiy 
was Insuffirirni and they gredn. 
ally eai-reded the hours that bad 
bttim aliotted for this purpose, 
Bvlnrcn two and three in the 
aftcriwHuj wna, however, the 
most nliafible lime for t .o eaef" 
Ciiu's nl the palaeMra aiKi the nee 
ol llio biths. It must he nnder* 
atoiiii that wo eve wow speaking 
of the, days about the rquinovee; 
for .-s the Komans divided their 
day. trom sunrleo to tiuiaf t, cita 
twolve iinnrs, ut all soasnus «f 
the yc.rr, the hmir* of a Sum¬ 
mer's day were lo.i^er, and thiise 
Ilf a wimer's diiy shorter, thuA 
the mean longtli. contltraailw 
varying, es tho anti apprtMched 
or roooded tram the Mistiite. 
ffadrliui forbade any (Me but 

ihnea who wwre siih tnonierthe 
piibiic baths bafore two o’clorll. 
The therm® wore by lew emper¬ 
ors Nllon 0.1 to be oitnlinued open 
So lute as five in the eveliing. 
Martial Says, that after four 
o'rlook Ibey demaodetl a hiin* 
drod quadnintes of those who 
bathed. This. thoueU a hundred 
times the uanal price. Only o- 
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The persoh who had the rharn^e ef tiie bath vms railed 
BAiiNEAToa.^ He had slaves undei^ him, called capsabm, who 
took care of the clothes of thewe who bathed* 

The slaves who anointed those who bathed wei^ called, 

AX>1PTJ(, or VUCTOBBS ‘ 

The insfruuienhi of an 
aliptes were a «urry> 
comb or scraper (mttiei* 
i)LI8, V. -tf) to mb off"* 
the sweat and dlth from 
the body, made of horn 
or brass, sonietimeB of 
silrtw or jgfold,* whem^e 
stri^menia for mrdes} 
— towels or rubbing 
cloths (amTRA);-<Ha Titu 
or cruet of oil (oot- 
Tcs), nsuftUy of horn,* 
hence a large horn was called uhikockros;— a jug (ampulla) ;• 




In.ibmit nliielpon pnii«« 
Wo leiim triim ilto ihiino itutfaor, 
l)utt I ho bdlKt vttif oitoiiod 
•ooiolimt'B Oiti-llcr th4n iw-o 
o'! liM k. Ko Umi Xokw's 

batlif »pr«> oxri-r<linf; hot tit 

twelve tu’t tueli (•tui tU<i uf 
lb« WuUw iioniott«r*|«. AIpk- 
entlor Severue, to fintttfy the 
peoj/lp ill llioir iMvoinn Air Kitb- 
fng, nut only ktiSuroil tbn lUi-rou* 
to bo OMnoo buiulo bri>..k ut tUy, 
wfaii'b had novtr b«»*n porimUra 
befiira, hut iiifeo (ormthed the 


lumiit with oil fur th« eonvoni* 
eiit'i* oft ho jivoido 
1*iiim l)ii« (>mi‘ U appMiire lhal 
the Roman* continued equally 
alliirbod (o lb Jnai’tn'f’ of both* 
iiii; until tba loDinvel ol the •oat 
of eiu|>ire tu Congtiiiillnupin; 
after which wv have no accminl 
ofonyneu Ihormie boiiiy; bi.iit, 
and tiiiiy siipp'^ar thiil newt 'll 
IhiK.* whirh we-rr then f/equiinti 
od III the lit) 111 Uuinit Icr unrit 
of ilin imperial putrojiBgn, (fra¬ 
il uaily fell into decay. It may 


Ukovftao be reiB&rVcd, that tka 
uan uj' linen became eveiy day 
oiDro gonttralt that giool dta- 
ordefa wcio cntniuiiw m ihn 
biitbm a pnijior o-iro. ndattention 
m the mariiii^emeot ol ihom n»t 
In'iiiir bcpl tip; iUtd that tlio 
nqueiiuci* by w'hMth they were 
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•—and a small vessel called lei^icuicu The slave who had ihe 
care of the ointments was called uNaofliKi'AHftis.* 

As tliere was a great concourse of people to the batjhs, 
poets sometiines read tlieir compositions there, as they also did 
in the porticos and otlier places, chieily in the months of July 
and August.^ 

Studious men used to compose, hear, or dictate something 
while they were rubbed and wiped.^ 

Before bathing, the limans sometimes used to bask them* 
selves iir the sun.* 

Under the emperors, not only places of exercise,* but,also 
libraries,* were annexed to the public baths.^ 

The Koifians after bathing dnessed for supper. They put on 
the 8TKTHK8IS* and slippers; which, when a person supped 
abroad, u'ere carried to the place by a slave, with other thin||S 
requisite; a mean person sometimes carried them himself. It 
was thought very wrong to appear at a banquet without the 
proper habit, as among the Jews.^ 

After exercise and bathing, the body required rest; hsnce 
probfibly the custom of reclining on couches at meat. Before 
they lay down they put off their slippers that they might not 
stain the couches.** 

At feasts the guests werd crowned with garlands of flowers, 
herbs, or leaves/* tied and adorned with ribands,*^ or with the 
rind or skin of the linden tree.** These cro^vns, it was thought, 
prevented intoxlegation; hence cum corona cArius.** 

'I'lietr hair also was perfumed with various ointments, nard 
or spikenard,** maiobsthkcm A&syaiUM, amomum, bacsawom iex 
Jutlmeu Wheq foreign ointments were first used at Home is 
uncertain; the selling of them was prohibited by tlie censors, 
A. U. 565.'* 


'J'he Homans began their feasts by prayers and libations to 
the gods.*^ They never tasted any thing wiHiout coasecrating 
it; they usually threw a pmrt into the fire as an offering to the 
Ijares, therefore called nit rATELUABii ; hence i>ai>bs ltbat^, 
hallowed viands; and when they drank they pouredo\it a part 
in honour of some god on the table, which was held satwed 
as an altar, with this formula, wbo tibi, I make libation to 
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The t^le tvai oon«e«r»ted hy telling on it the imaget 
of the Lares and salt-holders.^ 

Salt was held in great reneration by •the anoients. It was 
always tised in sacrifkes; thus also Moset ordained.^ It was the 
chief thing eaten by the ancient Humans with bread and 
cheese,^ ikS cresses ^ by the ancient Persians. Hefice salarium^ 
a salary or pension thus, salariu mult is std>traa:it,quoa otiosos 
vidtibat acviptiref s(j, Antoninus Piiis.^ 

M faniity.salt-cellar ® w'as kept Avith great care. To spill the 
salt at ta1)Le was esteemed ominous.’^ Setting the salt before a 
Stranger was reckoned a symbol of friendship, as it still fe by 
some eastern nations. 

From the savour which salt gHes to food^ and the insipidity 
of unsalted meat, sal was applied to the ; hence sac, wit or 
humour; salsm, Avitty; insulsns^ dull, insipid; sor/ev, nitty 
sayings; ial AUicum, sales urbani, sales intra pomosna rmtiy 
polite raillery or repartees; sal i. e. anuirt sales, bitter 

raillery or salite ; in Hor. Sat. ii. 4. 74, sal nujrum means 
simply black salt. 

iSal is metaplioricAlly applied also to things; thus, tectum plm 
salis qunm mrnptus habebut, the house displayed more of neat¬ 
ness, taste, and elegance, than of expense. HuUa in cot pore 
mica salts.^^ 

'I’he custom of placing the images of the gods on the table, 
prevailed also among the ClreeUs and Persians, particularly of 
Hercules ' hence called epitrapezius, and ot making libations.*® 

In making an oath or a prayer, the ancients touched the 
table as an altar, and to violate it by any indecent AAord or 
action Avas osteeiiied impious.*'* 'I'o tins Virgil alludes, A{|i. vii. 
IH. 

As the ancients had not proper inns for the accommodation 
of travellers, the Romans, Avheri they were in foreign countries, 
or at a distam^ from hottic, used to lodge at the houses ot 
certain persons, Avhom they in return entertained at their houses 
in Home. This Avas esteemed a very intimate connection, and 
called HOSPiTt'jw, nr jus kospittt}^ Hence hospes is put both for 
a host or entertainer, and a guest.** 

This connection Avas formed also AAitii states, by the vtlmle 
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Romait people, or by particular persona. Hmce. clietU^ 
hospitiaque provinciaha, attactmients, sn4 «lepeiulendles in tbe 
provinces.* Publici hQspitiijura, P|in, iii. A 

Individuals used antuentiy to have a tally (Tmsmx hospitulU 
(afis), or piece of wood cut into two parts, of whkdi each party 
kept one. I'hey swore fidelity to one another by Jupiter,fibnoe 
t»^Ued HospiraLis. Heitce a person who had violated the ntei 
of hospitality, and thus precluded himself access to any fainily, 
was said oonkhegibsb tksskbam.^ . » 

A leaji^ue of hospittility was soinetiraes formed by persons at 
a distance, by mutually seodinj^ presents to one another.^ * 

'i'he relation of hospitea was esteemed next to that of parents 
and clients. To violate it was-esteemed the {p*ealest impiety.^ 
The reception of any stranger was called hofqtittum^ or plur, 
>iA, and also the hdhse or apartment in which he was enters 
tained; thus, hospitturn ait tm villa maim; dimsi in ko«pitia^ 
lodgings; MoSPiTALK cubictdim^ the guest-chamberf* ho^^io 
ultbcAnr TuUi, lodged at the house of. lienee Klorus c^lis 
Ostia, 7mriimum urbift hofepitimn, the maritime store hoitse <df 
the ciiyJ^ So Virgil calls TUra<;e, hospitium antiqutm a 

place in ancient hospitality with Troy. lAnquere polbttum 
hospiiitm, to abandon a place where the laws of hospitality liad 
been violated, i. e, locum ifi quo jura hospitii violata fucrantA 
'J he JKoman nobility used to build apartments^ for strangers, 
called uosPiTALtA, on Uie right and left end of their houses, with 
separate entries, that upon their arrival they might be recseived 
tltere, <and not into the peristyle or principal entry ; pxais'nri.iuM, 
so called because surrounded with columns. 

'riie C(KNA of tJie Homans usually consisted of two parts^ 
cidled WENSA PKiMA, the first course, consisting of different kinds 
of meat; and mkksa becu^ioa vel altbba, the second eourse, 
(BUisisting of fruits and sweetmeats.**^ 

In later times the first pai't of the cosna was called oustatio, 
or uo&Tcs, consisting of dishes to excite the appetite, a whei> 
and wine mixed with water and sweetened with honey, called 
mui^som;** wiience what was eaten and drunk to whet tlm 
appetite, was named raowuLsis,'** and the place where those 
things were kept, promulsioabium, v. -rr, or GusTAToatoM.** But 
qmiatio is also put for an occasional refreshment through the 
day, or lor breakfast.*® 

1 Mv, a. SS> r. 2B. i^-nlt wliirh CwdiniM 6 Liv. I. .3,^. Plor. i. 4. «. 17. Ptin uii, 
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principal dish at supper was called cmx oaput vel 

aOMPA.^ 

Ttie Romans usually began their entertainments with eggs, 
and ended with fruits; hence ab oyo vsovb ao hai.A| from the 
beginning to the end of supper.^ 

'riie dishes ‘ held in tlie highest estimation by tlie Homans 
are enumerated by Geliius, Maorobias, b'tatius, Idartialit, k<x* 
H peacmdcy (pavq, v. > 4 ^)/ lirst used by Hortensius, the orator, 
at a supper which he gave when admitted into the college of 
priests a pheasant (phasiaba, ex Phnsia Colchidis Jluvio ); ^ a 
bird called uttagen vet -em, from Ionia or Rlwygia *, a guinea- 
hen (oww AfrUf gaiima Anrmdica vel d/ncaaa);® a Melian 
crane, an Ambracian kid; nightingales, luscinitB; thrushes, 
turdi ; dindcs, geese, &c. Tomaculu» 7 rel miciuM,"* sausages or 
puddings.^ ' 

Sometimes a whole boar was served up (hence called animal 
PHOPTBR ooNviviA NATuM, and pOBCus tbojanus), stuOod with tlie 
flesh of other animals.^^ * 

The Romans were particAilarly fond of fish mnUus^ the 
mallet; rhombusy thought to be the tnrbot; mnrcrna, the 
lamprey; scaruSy the sciir, or schar; acipemeVy the sturgeon; 
lupuSy n pike, &c.; but especially of shell-fisli, pmces testCKeiy 
vectinesy pectuucidiy vel conchtlu, ostreUy oysters, &c., which 
they sometimes brought all the way from Britain,^* from Kutnpia, 
Kichborough in Kent; also snails (cochkee)* 

Oyster-beds^^ were first invented by one iSergins Arata, before 
the Morsic war, A. U. COO, on the shore of Baim,** and on the 
Liicriue lake. Hence Lucrine oysters are celebrated- 8ome 
preferred tb<i5e of Brundusium; and to settle the difierence, 
oysters used to be brought from thence, and fed for some time 
on the JUnwine lake.^" 

'Jke Romans used to ^^eigh their fishes alive at table; and to 
see them expire was reckoned a piece of high entertainment.^'* 
The dishes of the second table, or the dessert, were called 
sELLAEiA; including fruits, poma vel mala, apples, peai*s, nuts, 
tigs, olives, grapes; pkiachieSy vel -a, pistachio nuts; amygdaltCy 
almonds: uvec pas&asy dried grapes, raisins; cariaSy dried tigs; 
palmuljt, caryotsBy vel dactpliy dales, the fruit of the palm-tree; 
boldly mushrooms; ntidei ptneiy the kernels of pine-nuts; also 
sweetmeats, confects, or confections, called edulia mettita vel 
dulcmria ; cupedue ; erustulfiy libuy placmitSy artologmiy checse- 
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cake&y or tb« Uko; tilnionH-oakes; scril^Hta, tattf, ite», 

wkence the maker of them, the pastry-cook, or the eonfeetlboer, 
was called pikor vel conditor dukiariug^ pm^entdrivsy 
crustulariuSf kc. 

There were various slaves who prepared the vtctuals, who 
put them in order, and served them up., 

Anciently the baker and cook {puttor et €<iquu8 vel eoem) 
were the same.* An expert cook was hired occasionally, whose 
disting-uishing badge was a knife which he carried. But after 
the luxury of the table was converted into an art, coOks were 
purchased at a great price. Cooks from Sicily in particuiar 
were highly %'aluod; hence Sicui/B dape»t nice dishes.^ 

There were no bakers at Rome before A. Ih 580; baking 
was the work of the women; but Plutarch says, thed: anciently 
Roman women used neither to bake nor cook victuals.^ 

The chief cook, who had the direction of the kitdhen,* was 
called ARCHiMAoiRus.'^ The butler, who had the care of pro¬ 
visions, PROMus coxuus, procurator peniJ^ He who put thentdn 
order, structob, and sometimes carved, the same with carptor, 
Cffrpus^ or scissor. He who had the dliarge of the hail, 

AIBIRNSIS*^ 

They weiw taught carving as an art, and performed it to the 
sound of music, h^ence called chibonowortks vel gestieulatares.^ 
The slaves who waited at table were properly called MimsTar. 
lightly clothed in a tunic, and girt’* with napkins,*'* who had 
their didbrent tasks assigned them; some put the plate in 
order; ** some gave the guests whaler for their handstand towels 
to wipe thmii; *‘^ some served about the bread; some brought in 
the dishes,*** And set the cups; some carved; some served the 
wine,** kii. In hot weather there were some to cool the room 
with fans,*^ and to drive away the flies.*** Maid-servants*^ also 
sometimes served at table *** 

When a master wanted a slave to bring him any thing, he 
made a noise with his fingers.*** 

The dishes were brought in, either on the tables themselves, 
or more frequently on frames (fkrcui^a vel rkpobitoria), each 
frame containing a variety of dislies; hence prabere cctnam 
terms vel senis ferculis, i. e. missibus, to give a supper of three 
or six courses.^ But fercula is also sometimes put for the dishes 
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mr the meat l?o MKsrsiA; thus i. e. lances magnas instor 

inensorum, ri^Qsitorii$ Sometimes the dishes* were 

brought in and set down separately.* 

A large platter * containing various kinds of meat was called 
MAAONOMuM; * whicli wss handed about, that each of the guests 
might Uike what he chose. Vitellius caused a dish of immense 
size to be made, which he called the Shield of Minerva^ filled 
with an incredible variety of Uie rarest and nif:4»t kiiKls of 
meat.® 

At a supper given to tbat emperor by his brother upon his 
arrival in the city,’ 2000 of the most choice fishes, and 7000 
birds, are said to have been served up. Vitellius used to 
breakfast, dine, and sup with dilferent persons the same day, 
and it never (;ost any or them less than 400,000 sesterces, about 
jC322r), tis. Ad, Thus he is said to have spent in less than a 
year, noviejs millies H, IS. i. e. £7,265,625." 

An uncommon dish was introduced to the sound of the flute, 
and the servants were crowned with flowers.® 

In the time of supper the guests were entertained with music 
and dancing, sometiiiies with pantomimes and play-actors;^'' 
with foolsand buflbons, and even with gladiators;^* but the 
more sober had only persons to read or repeat select passages 
from books (anaonost.% vel achoamata). 'i'heir higbest pleasure 
At entertainments arose fnnn agi'eeable conversation.^* 

'J o prevent the bad eflecls of repletion, some used after 
supper to take a vomit: thus Cmsar (acetd^uitf tfAtriKm agebat^ 
i, e. post cosnam vonu'ie voiebat, tdeoque largins adebat, wished 
to vomit after supper, and theret'ure eat heartily)/^ also before 
supper and at other times.Kven women, after bathing before 
supper, used to drink wine and throw it up again to shnrjwn 
their appetite.^'’ 

A sumptuous entertainment was called AUOuaAms ; pontiki- 
CALis vel pontifictmi; saliabis, because used by these priests; or 
dubia, td)i tu dubih.8, quid sumas potissimum.^^ 

When a person proposed supping with any one %vithout in¬ 
vitation, or. as we say, invited himseUV® he was called hosphs 
OBLAT us, and the entertainment, subita coKUicrAQUR cacNuuA.^ 
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An onteitainincnt givon to a pemn iiewly irotui’ti«4 fro*a 
abroad, waa called tmm adventitia vel 4o7'/a, vel viatica; by 
patrons to their clients, cmm rkcta, opposed to apoBTtrLA; by a 
person, he entered on an office, cmsuh aditiaij« oe/ 

AojjciAnis.* 

Clients used to wait on their patrons at their houses early in 
the morning, to pay their respects to tbeni,^ and soinetiines to 
attend them through the day wherever they went, dressed in a 
white toga, hence called antbambulones, nivsi gumiTKs; and 
from their nuinber, tursa toqata, et ra^canKNiiA lonoi aominis 
CFticiA ” On which account, on solemn occasions, they were 
invited to supper, and plentifully entertained in the hall. This 
was called coin a recta, i. e. ^mta et sQkmm adeo^e Imda et 
opipara, a formal plentiful supper; hence cormvari recta, m%, 
ctTcina, rede et dapnile, i. e. ahuudarder, to keep a good table. 
So vivere recie, vel cum recto apparotu,* 

l^ut upon the increase of luxury, it became customary under 
the emperors, instead of a supper, to give eadi, at least of the 
poorer clieiits, a certain portion or dole of meat to carry home 
in a pannier or small basKct (sportula); whi<di likewise being 
found inconYeuient, money was given in place of it, called also 
spoRTCLA, to the amount generally of 100 qmdrmttts, or twenty* 
live cufees, i. e. about Is. 7dL each; sometimes to persons of 
rank, to women as weH as men. This word is put likewise kir 
the hire given by orators to those whom they employed to 
applaud them, while they were pleading.^ 

vSportor-'e, or pecuniary donations instead of suppers, were 
established by Nero, but abolished by Doinitian, and the custom 
of formal suppers restored.^* 

The ordinary drink of the Kontans at feasts was wine, which 
timy mixed with water, and sometimes with aromatics or spiiRis. 
they used water either cold or iioL" 

A place where wine was sold ^ was called ocNOPOiauM ; where 
mulled wines and hot drinks were sold, thbbmopouigm.^ 

Wine anciently was very rare. It was used chiefly in tho 
worship of the gods. Young men below ^thirty, and women all 
their lifetime, were forbidden to drink it, unless at sacrificei^ 
whence, amtrding to some, the custom of saluting female rela* 
tiuns, that it might be known whether they had drunk wine. 
Hut afterwards, when wine became more plentiful, the'te re* 
strictions were removed ; which Ovid hints was the case even in 
the time of Tarquin Uie Froud.^** 

I Siift. Vlt l-i. CUud. 8 •Itiv. i, 96. *t>- i Cl), iil. T. ak 75. 6 t«k»nta vlnari*. 

9. Ptuat. Bacrii. i. 1. viii. 49. n. 44. Mart,!. Pliii. Kp. ii. 14. 9 PtAuU Uitii. ti. A, 4A 

bt. Mart. vni. A8. SifB. 56. 18. iil 7. 6 NcT.lC.Oottt. 7,. P*eb4. it. 4.5A 

Kp. 85.19A 4 Juv. v.84.Siirt Atip. 7 Jnv. v. 68. V). it63. 18 Vitl. .4la«. )>■ I.A vi. 
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Vinayurds catifta to be so much cultivaiad, that it j^p^red 
R^pricultuio was thereby negtected; on which account Dooiiilan^ 
by an edict) proliibited any new vineyards to be planted in 
Italy, and ordered at least the one halt to be cut down in tlie 
provinces. But this edict was soon after abrogated.^ 

The Romans reared their vines by fastening* them to certain 
trees, as the poplar and tiie elm; whence these trees were said 
to be married ‘ to the vines, and the vines to them: ^ and the 
plane-tree, to which they were not joined, is elegantly oalted 

CJ^LEBS.^ 

Wine was made anciently much in the same manner as it is 
now. llie j^pes were picked ^ in baskets ^ made of osier, and 
stamped.'^ llie juice was squeezed out by a madiine called 
ToncuauM, -or, -ore, vel -ai turn, or paeLCM, a press: toradar was 
properly the whole machine, and prelum^ the beam which 
pressed the grapes.^ The juice was made to pass^ Uirough a 
strainer (saccus vel golum), and received into a large vat or tuh 
(tACus),’" or put into a large Ciisk {ooi.ium),“ made of wood or 
potter’s earth, until the fermentation was over ; hence vinum 
ooLiABS. Itie liquor which came out without pressing was 
chilled protiopunif or mustum lixivium.^ 

The must or new wine (wustum) was refined,** by mixing it 
with the yolks of pigeons’ eggs the white of eggs is now used 
for that purpose. Then it was poured *** into smaller vessels or 
casks made usually of earth, hence called cjovcred over 

with pitch or chalk,and bunged or slopped up hence relintrc 
vel aelinere doltum vel cudum^ to open, to pierce, to broach.*^* 
Wine was also kept in leathern bag-s (utrks). From new wine, 
a book not ripe for publication is called mustem liber, by 
Fliny,*''^ 

On each cask w*as marked the name of the consuls, or tiie 
year when it was made ; hence nunc mihifumosos vetens pro^ 
ferte Falerms covsulis (sc. cudoa)^ now bring for me mellow 
Falemian, tlmt recalls the name of some ancient consul: and 
the oldest was always put farthest back in the cellar; hence 
ieriore notu Fale.rni^ with a cup of old Falernian witic.^** 

When a cask was eroplied, it nos inclined to one side, and 
the wine poured out. The Eomans did not use a siphon or 
spiggot, ns we do; hence veriere cadum, to pierce, to empty. 

1 Supt. OiiKi. 7. 14. Squall, quuaillL, A«ci, 13 PUut, Pituii. it. 3, 2)'t^r, Hraut. tii. 1 St. 

2 utiuitiirL, U(n'.l!iii. ii. An ii>ie v«l SI. I’lin.xif.il.Oilum. on coiiicrni oilairtrluitt 

10. 7 (ulbiibantur. laii 41. plctt ()atnav«r« nntpli'O. 
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Invertum Aliphanh (sc. pocvlis] viaarta. tota (sc. rasa, he. 

V, Ingena*)^ tuoy turn over \v^lolo tasks into Irai^ cii^ nt^e ,it( 
Atlfee^ R toWn in 8amniuni.^ 

SoniLettines wine wns ripened by being' placed in the stitoke 
above a fire,® or in an upper part of ttie house,® whence it was 
said dtscendere. Often it was kept to a gre^it age.^ Wine 


WINB«: 

TitK Kppacatioii W 
to thft utniJiitviHB ot nTM 
bnrfflwml Irom Ati«tlo(i, tvllo 
were in the luibit at **pti$lag 
tiioir wSoM t« the beat ot tbe 
«un ua the t«|>* »i ibeir bonne#, 
and alliTward# pl>c<ut tbem in 
Bpartnieui# wanueit liom laitow, 
ill uHer Unit U)«]r muliitie wure 
■peedlly tendered lU lor ute. As 
the ituee. by wklbh the anicleut 
dweltinis# were howtrdt were 
probably niitdn to open i(*io tl>e 
BlMlliara, il m oIjvIouk that a 
ivlorBlil/ atoaidy ie«i|ierulure 
louid be eauiy »<ippiiid, uinl 
tnrt ihe vetcelt nnuid be fully 
aii.)ioaed to tbe mtioo of (tie 
tuiuke. Altht<u$)i tile tendency 
ot llii#procedure may. accardtn;; 
to Our mudeiii noiiiins, apfiunr 
very quopiiomubte, yet, wKen 
nllri lively coutidpied, it (li>i>i 
itoi Kiipin to (ilAm ii)iu.li lioiii 
tlut of tlietnore recent nietliml 
ul ui‘'ltovviim Madeiriu and ntiiW 
•tnii.ic winM, by placiitr^ Itli'in 
ill 4 n»t boiMo, ur in the virnuty 
ot H Viirlieti-liiu or brtrCl^e oven * 
wmcii i« (ound to lUieiu the d»- 
vni>>|i-*aient n1 ihetr tlavooi, and 
tulniiiK iliem to on roily roBiu-' 
ri(i. A# me earthen viiNee, in 
wnicli Ihn cncieHt wine# were 
|iir#ei''i (1, yrere doreiideti liy an 
umplr cimlirti; /if p~<tch «r phta- 
tei, ii m not likely that tbiMiuioke 
couia iieoriratc, so as to slhiy 
and vnUle the j;pni>ine taste 
and uvUiur dl the Iniuor , but the 
warm lb wlnoll was kept up by 
its rneuiih would have the ettee 
ol si>ririiui|; the harshness <it the 
stron^el* win«',and, |mbibly, of 
dissijMticig loaceitMu i strut, 
the piilBiit nronia of lln> cnndi- 
ittBiils sMlIi whirb. they wero 
imprici stud. Allhnngh libnliti# 
yives It e epithet smoky ' to 
Iho t'nii ntrti wiiieH thus pie- 
psml, , ml Homce apeak# ol the 
Bmphote nitn whicli he |H-opiisc>i 
to eelrbraln the cotends of 
kisrob, a# hovuiA boon laid up 
“to bnbibe the siiinke.'’ durlin; 
tlie ooiihi Uhip ol 'J'ullua, they 
are nut to bt‘ uuderstouU as ni- 
liiillii^ to tae Aarour ot llie 
liquor but merely In ibenrooeis 
by whil II il war brangfit to a 
litlih decree 01 mellnwnees. the 
ileseripiion of ttvid, Imwever, 
muy be voiisiurreii it# more coi- 


Mct; fu he apjdrr# the lernt 
tuiiy to thd cetK lu wlitth Ute 
wine wa# enclosed. At themme 
time, it ipi 4 #t be achnowledgeA, 
that the practice m question wee 
iuible to e^eet ebuee; end we 
may rnadUy conceive, tbai, from 
the aucees# etlendi»A ihc esperb 
merit #» applied to the fust-rule 
growths. H mieht happen that 
muny infbtior wine#, tJioiigh not 
lit Hil erlapted fur the operaiiou, 
tvouid iiovertbeles# bn niude to 
under pi it, in the v.)ir» bO(ie of 
beiteiUt; their cundiuon; that, 
from an niisi«ty U) nooeluraie the 
proeess, the wine# would be 
soiiieiniiu# esposHd (q a deRlrac* 
live hcbt ; ur ihut, fruni inattuu. 
tiun tu the lUikm^ ot (he vu#- 
sols, the smoke mi^bt enter 
tiiein, and impart a repuUive 
Bdi'our to tna soulrnls. Aitbese 
foireu wines were in great re- 
qimst lit llumi’, and tn tun pro- 
V m es. tliu li-'uinrs would otirin 
be Irmpli'd to send inditirteni 
speciiaflus^ntu Ibo luurfcrt; and 
tt is not, rxirhapii, wtibaut nmsofi 
thul M.nUul »oveii 4 li# so bicierly 
tq;liin-t the produce of the fuwa- 
ria ui MsrsntUes, partioul.irly 
those Ilf rne Mnnna, wuo aeuiiia 
to liuvo botii a nuturious ollsndrr 
III tills line, and whom the port 
huuioriMisty supposes to have 
BUS uiiifd tiom iev<»M.im; Rmao. 
lest he suniild i<« com,ml ed to 
drink his own wmes. 

CnCcerruin r..nsu<juHnr)»nf the 
loop; es(fiis>ir« ut the amphoric 
In the inrtiiriu'c of the liimarinm 
luiisl iiate bi-i a, that * portion 
of the contents would eshale, 
uud llial (he rrsidun would ac¬ 
quire a prCiiter ur less degieu ol 
Unniistuni'fl lor, however well 
tliU vases oiiyht hnve been coat¬ 
ed and lined, nr however oKre- 
ludy they might huve been 
o|i>s«d, ycl, liom (be nature of 
(ha materials rmplojeii in their 
romt>osilu)ii, Iruni (liu ortiou lit 
lbs vtunus duid Irnni within, slid 
the eitect ot (he sinukn and heat 
from wi'huut, i( wjs qitile lui- 
pos-ibin that aomc degree of 
csudiilion slionid ni>i take place. 
As the mure vvlatiln itnrtsnl the 
must weir ntien evKpnr.itrd by 
Imiliug, and #« vanoua solU or 
visrid ingredients were iiddad 
to the wii'p pmviouHly to its in- 
tindurlion inln the ainphnim, it 
is nmuiibst that a luithur «a- 


Keletlon mnst bave rednesd it to 
thu stete of e •ymi) or esdrUicA 
In the cu#c of the t^«r wtuqs, il 
ts trne. this eArct Woold be bs 
■oUiv Bii'hiuire counteracted ttf 
the iiiAuenoi- of Die UMCusiliJo 
fcrniUMLsiKui, Olid a large pro- 
pan iuri ot the original easraetfro 
matter, as well us ot the lisnero- 
goiHMHis suhotAoce# suepcitdfd 
with U, wotttd bcprt-cipiiatedoii, 
the Cidee snd bottoms xf thew#^' 
sola, m th- form Of leesv but, in 
other insiancanii, the ptocew iw 
InspWsotion woold yo tut, ihltb- 
out tnurh sbathWeut (roapthhi 
rausn. Hence it cuwrs. tkal ao 
inunyof the auiticnt wiueylihvc 
b<*ea (irscftkcd «* thfiA and 
Irt'i and (hai they were nut 
deriued ripe tor nsc, turkU Imif 
hud Atqnired uti oiijr siihpnh. 
intssfioni Mhut. fleuce, too. ibo 
pranicc ul empioyiog strsineira 
Irsli Uiuuf,.) to uarlly (hOm, 

and tree them from thuur dioga. 
In fact, they Olluu boauoto 
i;onsnii<lnind to such a degree, 
that they could no luttger ba 
puurad from tne vessels, and M 
WAS necessary to dissolve them 
in hot water, Ixchwc they cinUii 
be drunk. Wo iuatu Irom Aris¬ 
totle that some uf ihe glr<iOjgrt 
wines, suih us tho Arcadian, 
were ruduend lOArant rete i40<s, 
when exposed in skiAs to the oo- 
tioii lit the <ait>k«. and tho 
Wine vases, discovered among 
the Iu ns of Herculauravn and 
JhinijMli, have genarully bi'cn 
kujiid b) cnutiiin a quantity of 
esnUiy matter. It is clear, then, 
that ibitse wines which were 
dosbyied lor long keeping rouid 
not hivre been sub ected to tile 
highest temperaiure of the fu^ 
mariHiii, without being almost 
aikiMys reduced to an extruet. 
Inde^, Cohiniivllo tyenrs the 
Op-'raior that suru might be the 
issue ul 100 pi ocuss and rermo- 
meutls that there should be a lu(t 
above the opotlieca, lute which 
ih« wines could be reujoved — 
"‘au rwrsHt niwiia si(ffit/»'4f medf 
eafa tml. 

For tho more pret iims winot, 
the Aiicieiiis occasionally mu- 
nioyed vesst-l# of gliuUl. Iba 
botilvs, vusvs, cup#, end other 
urliUi-a ot thill msierial, wbu-h 
are tx be own m ettery colleotion 
of antiqiiiiies, prove that they 
had brought the nuuiutacsut# So 
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lutide in the consulship of OpimiuSi A. U. 695, mtti to be met 
with in Ute time of Pliny, near 300 years after.* In order to 
make wine keep, they used to boil^ the must down to one half, 


• grrat ^CrT««f perfection. Wa 
hiiow, that, for praaervlitg troiia, 
tbrjr CmUliil]'' K8«1)'4 )u! prafor* 
euo« to gtui jare, and, «t tlia 
cupper 01 Trineleia, »» admire* 
tiiy depicted by Fatroniua, evou 
amtikprat of glAMc are laid to 
t.acc been inti educed, Whetht-r 
Itiey were ol Itie full qttadranUl 
measure dor* not appear; but, 
in all probability, they were of 
More fhoderale dimeuiionc, for 
we ere told by Martial, that the 
dtokeat Vaieroiao was kept in 
small gla.K bottloji; and neither 
the iiuiuber ol ih. pnesls, nor 
^e quality ol the liquor, cupuu*. 
big It to have bi*«ii gotiuiin', 
would hare juatined (be use of 
lull-tired amphora, on the m.cO' 
sloii abore afiuiieii tu. 

The ancient) were curetiil lo 
rock tiiclr wini'k only when the 
wind was northerly, us tliey had 
obserTed that they were apt to 
be turbid when It blew in an op 
pooite dbection The wealier 
•oris were tranctened, in (be 
spring, to the e/'s'tel* in wb'ch 
they were destined to remain ; 
the Htrnnqer kliiOs diiriii); .uni- 
mer; but those grown on diy 
coils, were not drawn olt unlit 
atrer toe winter colct ce. Ac- 
cordme to Plutarch, wiurs were 
most sifei'ti-il hy the win>( wind , 
and aucti as lemaiurduncli mged 
by u, were pionounced likely to 
kei^ well. Hence, at Athens, 
nnd III other parts of (iieece, 
there was a feast In honour of 
Bucolins, on (he elevenih day of 
the mouth Anthccieiioii, wli»n 
the westeily « mds uad generally 
set ill, at which iho piodi-ce of 
the preceding vinUge was first 
laefeit. loonier lo allure cus¬ 
tomers, yarnios tiirks appear lo 
have been piactUed by the an- 
ci-nt wine dealers, some, lor 
instance, nut the new viiitaqa 
Into a cask that had been cea- 
sobed n iih an old and bi^ii tin- 
voun-d wine, ethers placed 
cheese and nuts ti. the cellar, 
thiit those who en',-rt.d might be 
tempted to rat and thus hare 
tlkCir palates blunted, bcfii.r lUr y 
tasled tile wine. The bu>«i is 
rei.ommended by Floreiiiiuu!- to 
taste ihe Wines he proposes to 
purchase, (funug a iioitli ivmd. 
when he will haro the fairest 
cfi'iiicc of foniiing an accurate 
Judgment of ibeii qiialiiies. 

'Ilia uniiiuit wines were, for 
the most pait, designated ac- 
C'^rdiug lu the pIsLee wlieiethey 
rew; but nv< Csutnally (Key 
(urowed the apix-llatinn of the 
grapee from which they were 

J III epei II in aspori niel* 
lb rMat'itaui, rlin.sir. 


made; and Ike name of the vine, 
or vineyard, stood tndiecrlwi- 
naiely ior that of (he wine. 
When very old, they reecired 
cei tain epithets indicative ol that 
eircuinstaiiee, ns yurawt, reafM- 
liiiy, OpimicfiKni adimicrwiN, But, 
»i it sooietimeli happened, that, 
by long Keeping, they lost their 
original flavour, or acquired a 
disagreeably bitter taste, it was 
not aousual to introduce iuto 
tboin a portion of roost, with the 
view 0 * imrrectliig these defeoii; 
wine tlius cured wsS callmi ein- 
MW rst'ea/aruin. The wine pre¬ 
sented to persons of dititiiuiion 
was termed ytpmruit, or ktonira- 
rium, Such was tlxi rich sweet 
wine, or which IMysaei had 
twefve aniphorte given him by 
Horun and which was so highly 
valued by the donor, that h<'kept 
It carefully concealed tinni all 
hhi household, save hut witosnd 
the inteiidant of his siores, os 
its stti actions were out cosily 
resisted. 

Noun of the moie generous 
wines wme rei k.iiied fit for 
drtiikin.' before the htlh year, 
and the mapirlty nf them were 
hept for a much longer period. 
The thin white wim-s arc stated 
by Oaleii to have npened soou- 
esl; siqulring, first, a certain 
degree of sharpness, whl(.h, by 
the time they were ten ycsiS 
uid, gave place lu a gralctul 
piiiigetiey, if they did not turn 
and u-ithiii the first four years. 
Even tlie atrong and dry wlilto 
nines, he remarks, uotwith- 
btaiuliiig their body, woiu liable 
10 oceoeency after tho tenth 
yi*.ir, unlei'a th' v tied been kept 
with disu rare, bat if they es 
Cfiptd tins dsiigi'i, they might 
be preserved for an iiidefiniie 
length Ilf time. Such was liis 
case mure rspeci.'ijy with Ihe 
.Surreiitiiie « me, uinchcoutliiu- 
e.l raw and harsh until about 
twenty years old, and afternards 
,in|iruicd prograsstvely, seldom 
(unlracliiig any nnpli altiirit bit' 
leriies-i, but retaining its quali¬ 
ties unimpaired lu the lost, and 
disputing the palm ot esri-llonce 
with ilie gruu ihs cf Katernuni, 
The li amarine wines whn h were 
iniiiorU'd into Italy,wen- thought 
to have aiLimed a inodi-iale age 
IV SIX or seven years and such 
O' w<re strung en(iu<;h to bear a 
sou voyage well- found to be 
much iiKpriivt'd by it, 

The iightrr lou wines (nina 
Arir/m Ju^tjein) were used for 
coiiiir on utiiiking, and would 
seldum eudu.o iou,,i‘r tlian frum 

4. s. 11. Mark i. 87. 7. 

ii. 40. 9, 


one vintage to utother; but, in 
good seasons, they would eome- 
Stttoe be fuund eapabie ot heinir 
proaoryed buyond ttie year. Or 
ill to desoriliptiOii we tuny suppose 
that ^ahllle wine hi hevn been, 
svhtch Horom oslla upon nis 
friend to broaeli when fuur yrurs 
old , althontjh In geuorql the 
proper sge of the Sobmum was 
iroin soveu to flftomi years, and 
the port baa abundantly shown, 
in other parts of liis wurks, that 
iie knew bow lo valoe old witia^ 
aud was seldom contaut With it 
so young. The atrrnger dark- 
coloured wines, when long kept, 
uiidoiwont a tpicies of dovuro- 
position {canian tulnslulu), from 
ttie precipitation of part of the 
extractive matter which they 
cuiitained. This, end the pun¬ 
gency (ocuois ) which such wiui'O 
acquiiTii, wc>e justiy sstoebied 
tho proofs <if Uioii having ariived 
at their due age- The gcouioe 
haruttr of Ute vintage was tbeii 
fully deveiuped, and oil tlia 
ruugfaCMS ol Its early ctuiditiiiB 
was removed. Fium the n>Dde, 
however, in which the aucicnt 
wines were preaerved, a greuier 
or less iiisplxsstioti look place; 
Slid, If va may depend un the 
stAteiuOut of Pliny this was 
nivst ebserVsb C in the mere 
gviicrous knids , and li.e taste 
becvme disagiecalily biiter, ob> 
settling (hn true flavour of the 
liquor. Wine of a iiiiddie ace 
was therefore, l« be proferml, 
as biviiig the must wliolesumc 
and grateful t b' ( in those days, 
us we I oa ours, it was tfie la- 
shioii to place the liiabesl vatne 
un whatever was laresi,, sml an 
rstruvsganl sum was often given 
fur wines wkicb Were literally 
not drinkablu. Much seems to 
have been ihe case uilh the fa¬ 
mous viotago of the ye-r In 
which (- Opiinius Kepos was 
consul, being Ihe (i!i 3 d trom the 
fnundalion uf the i ily ; when, 
from the great warmth ot the 
suoinicr, all till) piuducliuus of 
the earth aitsineu an unraiininoii 
degree Ot |M'ifyU(iun, Velleius 
Puleiculus, who iloliiished I 9 (i 
years atterwariis, denies that 
any of it wii« to he hail In hia 
time ( but both Pliny and Mar¬ 
tial, who were cmisldsidbly ihi.-- 
tci inr lu that historian, de.cribu 
it M stiff iiieshaus cd at the 
lime when they wrote. Tlio 
fiirmor, indeed, adm'.fs that it 
was thenred'iued lo the coiisit 
tence of huiiey, and could only 
bo used in small quautiltes fur 
flavuui lug other wines or iiiixiug 

8 docuquete. Virg.Q, L 

UB*. 




when it was celled DSFaunm: to one ihird^ sapa $ V md to 
it a flavoar,’’they mixed with it pit<^ and certain htrbs; etoen 
they were said conoibb;, mhdicaki vel concifinare 


with wat«T, Raciconfiig th« M’l' 
tpafti iirioa t» have haai) on* 
nanArM itummi', or ilxteon aliU* 
iin(|a «B<1 ffaiponco tor th« Bto* 
|iiurr«, he cal«nhit<lHi> that, oo- 
nording to the uauAl rote oI 
ftOiH«A imenut, « single odneo 
•if this wine, at the ttOM of the 
third OMsukte ofCelijrala, when 
It had reaehail its Iwth year, 
tatutt have eoal at leant one 
niiMmua, or iwDpeiH9e> whlith 
would rDahc the prinr oi tha 
honrl amoont to six shil&tgi 
uod tlnponeo finglisi'. 

At the tmiinary wines of Italy 
were produced hi greet ahun- 
(htnee, they were olten sold at 
vmry ntoAeraU prices. Cntu-' 
nwiU’areiiueed estimate would 
itiiike the coat about foitrpence 
the gallon \ hut wo iind from 
I'lliiy, that, when Lle.iniaaCraa- 
siM and Julius Cctar were con* 
Suia, on edict was issued by tfaein, 
piohibtiing the sate of ttreok 
andAniinean wine liwaightorwr 
the amphora, which would be 
less ihaii one penny a gallon; 
Aiitl the a,iiae author asserts, on 
the authority of Vsrro, that, at 
llie (line of Metellua'a triumph, 
the eosj^mr, a suntewluit amauor 
itirastire than our gallon, was to 
bi) bought for a aiiwie or, or 
abmtf thioe furttitngs Kngliah. 

Few parts of Italy proved un* 
tneiidly to the vine; bat it 
iKniushcd most in that portion 
of the sodth'Wnstem cooiii, to 
will! i, from itii extraordinary 
fertility and delightful edmate, 
the name of fhimpunM wad 
given. The exuberant produce of 
Iho rich and iiienhaiislibi&aojlof 
the wiiiile of this disliict, which 
le so h iiiplly exposed to the moat 
genial hreraes, whiio tl is shej- 
lerrd hr the Apennines Irom all 
the Colder winds, haa Called 
lorth tile rulngles of etrwy w rltar 
who bus had orcnsioii to men* 
turn it, Kiwiii this dutrict the 
Rumans ubtsiusil those vintages 
which they vsliind so highly, 
aild vfu Inch the fame sxleiui^ 
Id all pirts of tha worhl, lu 
aiiCinnt times, indeed, ttie bills 
by which the surface Is diversi- 
lied seem lo hard formed one 
I'oiitinned vineyard; mid every 
care wtis taken to msinlain the 
rlioice quality of the pioduoc, 
iV'ilh respect to the locality ami 
•lerignation of particular ccle- 
bralfd spots, much Controversy 
has trlseii antnn'tcrUlos. Fluroa 
speaks of Fairmiu a* a mnun* 
tain, and Martial drscribrs it 
oKiler the some iiilo; but Flhiy, 
Polybius, and others denominate 


it a field, or territory (apM*); 
and, os tbo beat growths -were 
■fylM ifldiaoHauumely AfcwnsMii 
anti /alemiuRi. Peregrlnt OOP* 
mirt with Vibuia to deriding, 
that ArofticM was the prow ap> 
ntdialluR of the hill wbiw roa* 
Ifom the Ftlerctan plain. By a 
anuilar tnede Of reasoning It 
might be inferred from the term 

artut,'* which occurs Ip con¬ 
junction with “ JfiMsieus,” io the 
apb>ndtd description of the origin 
of the Palrrniau nuryarda glvan 
W Sdius Italicus, toai the epl- 
tnet Afaninii wse applicable to 
more level gruniuls. 

The (ruth seems to be, that 
the clioicvst wines were pro¬ 
duced On the siatihem dreliviliee 
oi the range of hills which eom- 
mence in the Heighhoarhood qf 
the ancient Stnnessa, and ex¬ 
tend to a nonsldervbie dietance 
iiiUnd, and which may have 
taken their general muiui froiu 
the town or district u( falor- 
nnm ; but the most couaptcuuue, 
01 the best exposed among thoid 
mav have been tlie Maostcas; 
and i,a, in process of time, eero- 
rsl inifrtor growths were con¬ 
founded bnder the camiuon do- 
nomuisiioti of Falornisn, correct 
writers would chouee that epi¬ 
thet w hich moat accurately de¬ 
noted the fineet vintages. If, 
howevei, it be aUowrblo to ap¬ 
peal to the analogy of modorn 
names the question as to (be 
locality will be quickly decided; 
tiw the mountain that rises tiom 
thelluccudi Mondraguue, which 
is genprally aj lowed to point to 
the site of ancient Sinoessa, is 
siiil known by the Bame of 
Ahints Af.iirt.». lhat fine dfsi. 
(It wines weic grown here la 
anflicieiitly proved by the leSti- 
niony of Martial, who drarribea 
tlisoi as the produce ot tiis !ii- 
nuexsui viii‘yards. At S short 
distance In (he east, and on the 
slope of the adjacent ridge, am 
twi>vlll.vgea, oi whu-b the upper 
is called falcmna a mon/r, and 
the lower, f'li/risoo a iaito. Hero 
wds the ancient Fiftiilianun, of 
Whirh FiUetano Is a corrnpliun. 

The account which Pliny has 
furmslied ot the wines of Cam¬ 
pania is the luoMtcirrunistaiitial, 
and, .IS no one hnd greater op¬ 
portunities ot becniiung familiar 
with the priuripal growths of 
his native country, doublleet, 
the must oorrect. “Augustus, 
and must oi the leadn.g men of 
his tune," he informs us, " gave 
the preference to the jf-tiwume 
that wns grown in the viucyaids 


^vc Bontia Appil, a* taiRA Of 
all Junde the least apt to lujim 
thn stomoth. Formerly the 
GMioHt which ciune froci the 
pophsr mmrehes of Amyelai) was 
most esteemed', bat it hoc teal 
its repute, partly from tbit nagli- 
mnee of the growers, and pbrUy 
Ircm the limited extOjit of the ‘> 
vineyutd, which has tieen noatty 
deetrayed by the ugvlgable caaol^ 
that wia liegun by Nero fto» 
Avernue to astio. The sopsllpi' 
raiih used to b« acaigned.fjhf 
gruwtht of tha Kaier aImi 
lory, und, OUCitg them, tifiPH.s' 
to the FaustiaOuni. fb9 
tory of Fsleiwiiss begiaa Wfe/. 
the rampauiau kwMge ontbuefMB ' 
hand 08 yon ghtoUriMuo, wbicA 
has been recwi^ eoiooiacA and 
piooed under tho Jtuiadictiqueil' 
Uapua by Syiiat the Fguilfan 
viueyoria, twain, ore eituatedl 
about fbur nutos fnem the vliiggn 
In the viciukiy of Oedtsa, 
v^lsge !i eix milen turn Slu^teea’ 
eo. The wines prmsced on tbic 
sdl owe fbeit celebrity i» th# 
great care and atlcntion bestow¬ 
ed on their wanuiacture; but 
lattarlf they have somewhat do- 
geiierated from tbeir Origtiial ec- 
ceiionce, in eousequeaoe of tbo 
rapacity of the tarmcra, who ar» 
ntuaUy more intent upon tha 
quantity than the qualliy of the 
vintages. They continue, h;{w- 
ever, in the createst esUaiatlou; 
and are, parhafu, the sti'cngeat 
of all wines, an they burn when 
approached bv a Hsinc. They 
are of three Undo, nasaely, tins 
dry, the sweot, aiid the light 
Faiernuin. jlome penwiis ciasa 
them somewhat diihsreuRy, giv. 
iiig the name of Uauranum to 
the W}ne made oii the tops of Ihu 
blits, ef Faostiouoiii to that 
wJiich it ufaiaine<i frnn tto mid- 
die I egion, and leant ving the ap' 
twllstlou of Falernian for th# 
lowest growths. It is worthy ot 
remark iluil none of the grapea 
which yield these wWa Ore at 
•11 ptrasaut tn tliv facte,*' 
kV ith respect to the hiwtof thn 
above-meutioned wines, it^ M 
surprising tbel, nrlwilfastanding 
the high coinniendjfioD of Au¬ 
gustus, tlic SriDtum is never ouco 
mentioneid (ly Horsce. aitlioueb 
be has rxiiatiatod with alt tna 
fervour of an amatear, on tha 
other tlrat-rate growths df Ml 
tiriis PerhajW he took thft li¬ 
berty ol ditiering frum the impe¬ 
rial taste in this narltaulor. os 
the Sstine was a deluiute light 
wine, aad he neems to have had 
n prediieotton for such as wets 
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Wines were distingnistied chied^ Ironi the placM where they 
' were prodaced. In Itely the most remarkable wet^ vinwH 
palbrnum , Masjsicumf Calenmn, Cascuhmf AUtaimnif 


1)f ttteir ftren^th. 
Both Man)»i JuvniiAl, how* 
rveir. nikke >riiM)U«llt II) nt'ou nf 

It; anil S14uls italicas deolaret 
It to Mr*> bt)«« •» cheioa nc to 
bo r.‘«rryed tor Boochuo hmoii'ir, 
{ptlut niciuia n]>MAi 
Golon commands it hir its iniiu- 
ttupuo tttutlitiAH, It was grown 
DA tb« heights or Sessii, miil 
thau|;U not a strong wuie, |u>s- 
< A^sed oiteoirnK iiminess iiail 
'' Jjojn^AMMincy to uinlurgo tlio 
CPfmkB'iui or the tMinsilunt'; for 
Juveuat siiuiliiig to some 
!'’j%Mhieh was so old that the stnuke 
* 'tM ohtUersuHl the nwrk of the 
jar ill which itivaa ooutaincd. 

TIte Cmctiiao, on the other 
hand, is described by (islan as a 
geiisraus. durable wino, but ayl 
to Bff>^;t tho lieud, and riiirning 
only after a long term of years. 
In anolher phti e, he reniniks, 
thnt the Biiiiynun while wine, 
w hen very olcf, passpil a i h liie 
Homo ns tor Oimtubaii; hot thot 
111 this atete it wa& generally 
hitler snd unlit for drinking. 
From tills analogy w'O may con- 
riode, tbai, wnen new, it belong, 
ed to the class ol lough sweet 
wines. Alter the breaking up of 
the pniirlpal vineyifds which 
Mipplied it, this wiiio would no- 
cesaaitly ^uonie very scarce 
andsvaluable-, and such persons 
as wero tortunote enough to pos* 
sols any that dated irom the 
Opimian vintage, would preserve 
It with catranrdinsry cuiv. Iri 
t»Ol, we ore told by Plin}, jn a 
•iibsrquent book, that it was no 
iongor grovrnc— " (Jtttuhaji^m non 
ygi^aii/iiHr,"—and he also ailuilea 
to the Sctiiie wliia, jts an aiticlo 
of Kreht rarity. The f'*iuiitu'iMin, 
wIiilIi was the produce of the 
s.iine territory, indeed, it was 
a liislinct wine, seems to Jia'‘ii 
narukon of the saiDP en.'iraOM/S, 
being, according to fliile.i a rc- 
fiort, stioifg and ^iili bodied, and 
so heady, that it -'‘oM only be 
drunk in stnoil qi.ailMy. 

There can be little doubt, ihct 
the excelleo.e oj tnese wiuex is 
to he sttribnteil ebivAy to the 
loose vulcanic soils on which 
they were produced. M uch ski 
depended on Use mode of rul* 
ture; sud it is more than proba¬ 
ble that the great supcrinriiy of 
the giowths of the Faleriiian 
▼ineyardt wus, in the tiriet in- 
stause, owing to the vines thore 
being truined on ytga, oi low 
frames, termed ot puks, i< stead 
of being raised on pnjilurs, as 
w»s lUo case in several of the 
Miiacsntterritoiins Afierwanls, 
when the proprmtora, in iniise- 
l|boaoe of the inoiessing deinnud 
iff their whies, bacame desirous 


to BUgmant the qaantUy, tliey 
probably adopted the latter prsp. 
lice, end forcing the vines to a 
ereilt height, sfkorihoetl thu quA- 
Uty ot the trnit. 

No wind has ever acquired 
Siirh csttmsivi! eetehrity sS the 
Kaleridan, or morn truly men led 
the name of immortal *' which 
Martial has conferred upon it. 
At leist, of All dnciont wines, it 
is the one uiastgcueriilly known 
in tuodern limes, lor, wh.le 
other emlnoxt growths are iivpp. 
looked or forgotten, few readers 
will be found who have not 
formed some acqiiaiiitance with 
the Falernisn, and its lanio 
must descend to the latest ages, 
along with the winks of those 
inighiy masters ni the lyre who 
have suiig Its pruises- A f this 
distance uf time, and wlin the 
imperfect duU we possess, no 
one need rspoct to dnrioiiairate 
Ifao precise qualiiirs of that or 
any other wine of anitquily , 
though by colluling the iew taels 
already Htatmt, with sn&ie other 
particulars which have been 
handed down to ua respecting 
the Kafei iiisn vinUges, I he hope 
may reasonably he iiidulgod uf 
one being uhie to make some 
approach to a lunta conect csii- 
mite of their lino cnsracteis, 
snd of iHiiiitiiii! lint lit the «ime 
time ibose mndeiii gro,it')« to 
which they haic the greatest le- 
seuihlunoe. 

in the lirst plxcp cil writers 
ngreo in d< sin ihing t«« f'liJerniun 
wine as very si.om; and diiia- 
hie, ond so loiigti in its recent 
slate. Hint it cuuld not he drunk 
w ith pinasure, hut requited iii tm 
kept u great nninher ot years, 
before it was sufliidenlty mellow, 
ilorace even terms it a *• fiery " 
wine, and calls fur water from 
the spring to rntide>''atc its 
sircngih , sud I’isrsius ap(>lh*i lo 
it tile cpithoi “ .ndipMilNifi,'' pro- 
bah y in allusion to iu heady 
quality. Fruui Galen’s amount 
It appears to hsve been lo heat 
coiidiilon from the tenth t<i the 
tweiilieih year; aftorwards it 
was apt to contract an unples- 
sunt btliernest; yet we may 
Buproso, that when of u gouit 
vintage. Slid espi'cially when 
(irr serwd in glass bottles, it 
would lump ninch longer without 
having IIS fUivnur impaired 
Hnrsce, w ho whs a lover uf old 
wine, proposes in a well-known 
ode, to brnnoii an atnphiiru which 
was coeval with hiinssK, and 
whifili, therefore, was piobably 
nut less th .n thirty-three years 
old , ns ’i'orquatDs Manlius wus 
consul in the six hundred snil 
cighty-niatb year from the (outt- 


dation of the rity, and CorvinM, 
lo hbnonr of whom the n ine 
was to be drawn, did nut obtaiq 
tho enosiilate till 7’d3 A. U.Oa 
Ab >te hBftows the highest com- 
mendation on tnis samplB, as- 
eribiHg to Itali the virtues 0 /the 
choicest vintages, and pronbuuc- 
ifig It truly worthy to be pro* 
duoed iHi a day «l testivily, we 
iniutt believe it tn have been 
realty of eweellent qnalitv. In 
general, however, it probably 
suftered, more or lens, from the 
Diiidr in which it was kept ■, and 
thiifo whose tasie was not per¬ 
verted by the rug** hir high-di ird 
Wines, preferrml it in its intddte 
State. 

Among our present wines, we 
have no tiesilotion in ns tug upotl 
those ot Xeres and M.idcira as 
the two lo which the Kulernisn 
otters the most dwtiiat leitures 
ol resemhisuce. Both am struw- 
coLoured wines, nssuiniug a 
deeper tint frcm -iro, or trum 
psrtknilar circumstances »i the 
quality, or uinwogetncnt of the 
vintage Both of them present 
the several varieties ut d' 
sweet, and light. Both of t> :iii 
are esceedingiy strung and dura¬ 
ble will’s, ^ing, when now, 
very rough, hu'sh, and liny, 
and requiiiny to be kip', ’bunt 
.Ue enioe hiniflh of t'-nc ' ''S 

Falernmn, helore ihcy 
due degree of nic>lu>v ir t 
the two, however, lln u.cin xl- 
pabie dryiwias and hi'tei swe< t 
flavour ot the Sherri lOixhi in¬ 
cline ns to decide, that it aj> 
proNcficd must ne&'iy (u the 
wine under «iiiisid«rul>uii, s.nd 
It IB worthy lit reniaik, t’ iit the 
same ditlvrenre in the yi ,1 .uc* 
of the feiranntstiuii tx iplixeivsblo 
in the Xeies viuisgct ns that 
which Uttli-n hoi tiniiood with 
lespect to the Fnlorinaii, it ho'- 
hiq impossible s)ways to prenicl, 
« iih Rcriainty, wheilier tlio re- 
suit will bo a dry wine, or a 
sweciisli wine, reseo'hling Baxm 
rote. But, on the iitUcr hand, 
the suit Ilf MudeivA is more aus' 
logiius lo that ot the CiMiijsigiia 
Felice, and thence w« nuy c«ii- 
olude, that ihe tLivour and arnmit 
of IIS winev are simnar. Sicily, 
which is altiiwivoiiidiiii'roniilry, 
SOppIiRS aevaral eroivitu,, wlHoh 
an inesperieiired judge would 
very rcsdlly nu»Uke |oi thow of 
the funner tslnud, and winch 
would, in all prntiuhiliiy, como 
still nearer lo them tii qualify, 
it inoie pniiis were bisUiwoil 
upon the niHiialHCfure, Auuihor 
point of coincidence is doservinq 
Ilf nonce- Bolli Xeres m d Ma¬ 
deira, ere, it is well known, iti- 
fiuiioJy iMprovBii by being traouN 
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Surrentimimf &c. Foreign M'inos, €humf LetMum^ teue^hm, 

Cotm* BkoMtm, ISfascium, Mametimm, Thmirnn^ 

vel hydium, Mareoticum, kc. Also from its colour or SLge^ 


ported to a kot oUmato t and lat- 
wrijr It bai beoomo a cominon 
practise, amonfj toe dealer* to 
toe island, tn force the Radpira 
wines bp a proceot whieh ia ab> 
enlntel/ idautical wito toe ojwra* 
lien of toe /itmatniwt, (t map, 

S erbapa. be objected that the ia> 
ueeea of heat and aj;e upon 
these li*|qon, far frum prixiut ing 
anp disagreeable b>< tpruesf, oplp 
TrnderH ttiem swoetor and utiider 
bewevsr lSkti( they ma/ bel^pt; 
but tbflii, to sirntrasUng then 
with toe Saporannuated wtoeaof 
the Sniiiana, we must mabe al* 
lowanee (ur the previous 
parnlixos, and toe oliect ol lbs 
diiferent sumol vessel* in which 
tlii’v are preserved. If Madeira, 
iir hiieriV, bol paitioularty the 
Iditer, were hepi in earthsn Jars 
ufiil It was rsdncatl to tlie oun- 
Ruleiiee of lioney, there nan be 
little doubt that the tasle would 
ttecotiie an intnisely biller, that, 
tu UNc tne espreaaiOB u> Cicero. 
V e hIiouI'I condemn it as tnui> 
b mil 

'r*,*' Siirrcntitie wines, wMch 
« frt‘ I lie |irnduoe itl the A inioean 
C.rui'Ci,, were, in like niaunrr, of 
*c.-r iiiiialil# siiAiity,—*'liiioit- 
siiiij , lie " aa Virgil designates 
llieu , .mil on arcbiiut ot their 
li-'iUneie and whniehnmeness, 
w 1*1.1 iitiich ranimeiided tur thq 
use III < '< .ilet,i»ula. Vhey are 
St,ted 1^101/ to have been 

(trcwi 'I viiie>*rds, and 

roiisenivn. ' vnn viiie* vrhirh 
yielili il tlidn could nolhsvnhacii 

aiioli ivere the wines nf tbs 
C >ui|M< d Retls, and ad aront 
hiiln, , wbictl must lii'«)utiiit 
uieiiluii IS iiidds, and cuiicrrrnng 
vlucii I Ho inllsst partii iilsrs 
bdve b’eii transiniUrd. Its* 
S)ircl?iif‘ cetlalw Ollier gron-tti* 
us the (Mienutn, Uaniinutn, and 
tipdtanma. nur inlaruiatlun is sf 
n mure riiperfset ndlurn, We 
enly hiiiiv ibat.toe viiitaejSs of 
CNlesdin much praised by lid> 
race, unit liuauiihed fay Oaten us 
liphier, and inure yruteiul to the 
aiomai'hi ihan rhe Italernuui; 
while those oi tlic latter tenitc- 
iies are pronnunned lu ban-been 
lull*, if at all, toluriur to that 
celebrated uiiio. 

Ihc' Albanuiii, whioh grew 
npoii tliS hills that rise to lha 
south, in view ot the eiiy, ia 
ranked by Pliny only as a third- 
rate wine ; bat froBi tbs ft-Mjaent 
ooniinendatinn oi it by Juvenal 
and Horace, w« must supposs it 
Id have been in C“nsiilerable re- 

I 'Ule, especially when matured 
ly lonK keepinc. 

ABioagtoe lipUter eiowths of 
toe Romaii tomiory, the Sabi 


num, Nomentouiim, and Vena- 
frauum, were among tlie most 
«(T«eable> lbs first enema te 
have been a torn table-wrlne, of 
a reddish colour, attaining its 
maturity to seven years. Tbs 
Koinentan, however, which was 
also a dalioatr clarel wine, but 
of a fuller body, re described ae 
coming to perfection in five or 
SIS yeare. The wine nf Spnle- 
turn, again, wbioli waa diatin- 
guishvd by Us bright golden 
colour, was llgbf nod nleasuiU. 

Ampbii-tyoii ia aaid to have 
issutid a law, directing that mre 
wine should lie merely taeied at 
tlie ontcrtoinineiita of the Aihe^ 
niaiis; but that the gneats 
■hnuld be allowed to drink treaty 
of wme niived w ith water, after 
dedicating the first cup to Jupi¬ 
ter the .Saviour, to luniind theui 
of the salubiioua quality of the 
lalter fluid. Huwevri tuuob 
this earellent rule tuny have 
boiui Qccasiuaally tranapressed, 
it is esruin tost tiir prevailrng 
prai'timi of tim Uieikt was to 
ariuk tlieir wines in a diluted 
stale. Tovdimk wine unmiaed 
was Iteld diareputabltt; and those 
whu wm* guilty of sm,h encess 
were soul tu act Uhe bcylhiSfis 
(*vi*iriie>«at.J Tu drink even 
equal (laris of wine and water, 
Ol, as we familiarly term it, half 
Bill! liaif, was thnughl tu hi* un- 
tafr, ami, in aenerul, tbe dilu¬ 
tion Wus niure GOOsidt’ralile; 
T.iriiiig according to the taste 
nf till* ilrinkp'*s, and the strm.gtli 
of the .iqiioi, fipin une ^wrt of 
wine and tour oi water, to tw o 
D| vtmo, and tour, or else live 
rirts ut wator.whicii last teems to 
are been the lavuuiite uiistiire. 

Rraoi toe anconnt wbicb Hd- 
nicr gives ol tin* diluiiou of the 
filaroiipuii wine with twenty 
measures of water, and ftoni a 
passagp in one of Ihe books »•- 
enbud to Hippocrates, dirertiiig 
nut less than twenty-live parts 
ill water to be added to one part 
Ilf uld Tlutian wine, auine per¬ 
sons have uit rred, that tiiesu 
wines pnscessod a degree uf 
strength far surpiissiii,*^ any of 
the liquor* with W'hicli we are 
aequntnied in inudcni times, or 
ol whioh we can well lorm an 
idea. But It inusi be remeinb r- 
•d, that the wines in qiiestiuil 
were not only inspissated, but 
also highly aeasmicd w ith vari- 
nus aiumatic ingredieiils, and 
bad tifleii coiitrscted a re|mlsiTe 
bitterness iruni age, which ren¬ 
dered them unnt for use till 
they liad been difliiscdin a large 
quantity of water. 1( they bad 
equalled the purest aleohol to 
strength, sitoli a loweiing at 


that abova desoHbCd must toara 
bean more tJian enough. but tho 
atront heierogeneoua taste which 
they bad acquired would rOndur 
further dtluiieu sdvisablo; aud, 

In fact, they may be snidieliavu 
been ua«d merely (nr the purpose 
of giving a flavour to the watqra 

Whstber ibr titreckt and R^ - 
mens were to the habit uf takiug 
draughts of hot water by Uaa]| ' , 
at their meals, Is a point whlebsc^ 
ihoBKh of ti0 grre.it importail^i^ 
bn oann mt^ diecuseed -f] 
grammariana, wftbinu'i ever iRlh^' ^ 
■aiisfactordy detorniinatL. M'huq 
we fliul the g^eMa at an entor- '' 
tatomnnt, «r ttie Itiierlocutots in 
an ancient drama, dalltogf for hht 
and tepid water eat 

itfar% it does not toilow that 
tiiia waa to be drunk uarotoed; 
the water so required might be 
merely for dUiii|ing their wtodi, 
or for the purposes Ot ttblutien. 

So for indetd w< a mPrC hot Wa¬ 
ter front being considered a twau- 
ry by the Romana, as aome have 
absurdly imaeined tube the t.icL 
that tre iiitd Seneca speakhijr or 
it as fit oniy fnr the sieh, nan as 
quite inaiiiTerahle to thoae who 
were acrnauiined tu the delica- 
it(-a of life, 

,Such ol tho cUteens as had no 
regutar eotublisbiiieiil. Were dc- 
puiident lor ihelr daily rnpply 
of hut iHiier On the torumpnlifq 
or public-iiouses, in which all 
kiiida of piepared liqitora war* 
sold. Tliree ploree o( entor- 
tainment, whloit were frequented 
in much the smne way a* our 
muderu uoflev-honaea, uppeai to 
have eaiSfed In conuderabie 
number, even dunn.q the repub¬ 
lic, as «ie meet with frequent 
aliueirm* lolbrm m toecomodioe 
nl Plaiitiis, In the reign of 
Claudius they altrarted iTie al- 
tciitiuii u< iho guveriKuent. hav¬ 
ing irobab.y hr come obnnaious 
bv the tiordom of rmiversalMU 
w-iii(li piev iM ill llirm. lor an 
edici Wiia laaiied, ordr-'ing the 
BupprcsSion of tavrnia, where 
people met tugr tiler to drink, 
and iorbi ding lli«* sate of hot 
water ami boiled meats under 
severe penailiea. This mandate, 
however, iikp many ot toe other 
arbitrary nets of that emperor, 
would Heem to have been Utile 
regarded, and was prubsbly 
su»n repouled; fur, in a subee- 
queiit age, w« find Amyeiiua, tbe 
prefect at Rumv, suUecting 
theae places ef public reaorl to 
now reeuUitiuue, according to 
whuib they were jioi allowod to 
b« opened before ten o'clock ef 
the rurenoou, and no one was to 
sell bot water to tbe aomosea 
poopto. 
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vinttm niffrum, ruhruntf &c.; vetuSf novumf rteem^ 

Itornumy of Uie px^sent year’s growth ; trimtmf three^ears old; 
molk^ ietif, veiustate edttntulum, mellow; etsperum vel austerum, 
harish; merum vel rmracum, pure, uninixed; mcrttcius, i, e. 
fortius^ strong.^ 

The liomans set down the wine on tlie second tablOj^ with 
the dessert,® and before they began drinking poured out liba* 
lions to the gods. This, by a decree of the senate, was done 
also in honour of Augustus, after the battle of Actium.^ . 

The wine was 
(;ef*ooght in to tiie 
j^asts in earthen 
rases (amphobw vel 
<'«#/<®)with handles,^ 
hence called 
or in big-bellied jugs 
or bottles (ampulli:.) 
of glass,^ leather,® or 
earih,** on ea<jh of 
which were affixed 
labels or small slips 
of parchment/*' giv¬ 
ing a short descrip¬ 
tion of the i|uaiiry 
and age of the w;ne; 
thus, kalernum, opi- 

MIANUM ANNORUM CEN¬ 
TUM, Opimian Falcr- 
nian, an hundred 
years old. JSoiue- 
times different kinds 
of wine and of fruit were set before the guests according to 
their different rank; whence vinum dominicum, the wine drunk 
by the master of the house, and cocnare civiUter, to be on a level 
with one’s guest.'*^ 

Tlie wine was mixed*® with water in a lai^e vase or bowl, 
called CKATKB, v. -ern, whence it was poured into cups (pocula).“ 
(.'ups were tailed by different names; cct/icer, p/twte, watow, 
ua7itfifirt, carchesia, cihotia, scyftfn^ cy^ihia^ scaphia^ haliolB^ 
culuilij amystideSy &c., and made of various materials; of tvood, 
as beech, foffina, sc. pocula, of earth, of glass, vitbsa,** 


* Pitn. 23. l. »• 2i), xir ir. A.31. !ia VMrl. Adr. 17. 

& «. tl Ac 9 . ». 11 , liL 5 aniitMt. lU tituli v«l pittftcU.t.e, ISPptr. 31 . Jtrr^ r. 112 . 

(Jiv.Nkt. U. ni. linr. i, 9 . 8 , kcUvitutos ■■ nikmbriuitt 13 miMeb.ilnr vd |«IM< 

r alterl. iTitMixii, 7 vlueus. GSC. 1 M 9 , vel tiilvtlm. iit'rAbatur. 

V rum belUrim. 8 i!oiri«rew, 11 Peir. 34. Jiiv, t. 34. ll Ov V. r. .724. 

4 V irg./!'.n. I 7iMi viii, V Ai’lins, Plln. Ep. iv. 70. Plin. Kp. li 13 Viruai'.cLiii.M’.Mwt. 

ns. ^83. O. li. Ull, SO,' Sart. Dorn. 31. Msrl. iii 83. iv, bit. vi. u 36. Jwv. U. 89, 

Uki. U. 18. llur. Oil. Mttrt. ri, 39. 3. Air. II. 43. Sunt, iiieii. 48. 
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Thk alwve drinking cwp* of va- 
rkms iiild |iec«l_iji- c'iait»(i ur^oii 
ha VP b"<*ii loiind in P<iin}(Pli.'l npy 
•fp iHUtilrj' nfclay, blit ctuvp hs 
i« (h« matprkli ll in pvidpiit by 
^tiAir (>ond woikmanahip that 
titny wetfl not n»ri« by Um low- 


«tt arimts. The primitive drink¬ 
ing VI seel, afi rnentinnpJ In p. 
371 Wdt thi> hi rn piwccil ai I he 
emeljor md, frnm whndi Dip 
Itqu'ir iiri'nrii iue email ttrivm.. 
bonieiiino. ha\i«yet,ikeholv at 
the ll|i eak oioeeii, end one er 


whicii iirl)«nl»rok0n 
used to be «>:» 
changed for brim* 
stone suntcJies/ of 
amber, sttccina, af 
brass, silver^ And 
gold, sometiines 
beautifully engirA* 
ved; hence called 

TOREUMATA,® , OT 

adorned nitli lb* 

to tlteusy called 
CRCSToR or EMKLB- 
mata/ which might 
be put on and 
t iken off at plea¬ 
sure/ or with genm, 
sometimes taken 


two h„ndlpi lilted U tho gld«t 
and thpri ihv Uiud formed Sin 
month, and fi(nnr>Uiae» thu uhitn- 
ku'aD tviu) ul ihe potter tiiBnion* 
ed it tiiw the Iwad ot a pig; A 
«*»g. at ii )^i neiiteii above, w 
any other aniniel- 


Tax nhofe cut, taken from • 
picture III one of the roonif of ■ 
wiiiB *h«(i, lately excitvati-d 
at Pompi'ii, ippii'snuti a wme- 
cart, unit nnont iho w,.y of 
tilling the bint'lioin.’. ThtM’lum- 
ny friinareraP yiAe by which the 
horeet ana tasiened to the pole 
I* worth atteiitiiiii. WV h&ve 
iilao to pohil dill Uip Inri^p akin, 
iNTUpylng the wbolp nt the wag- 
yon, (uid Auppnrt'd by a franie- 


vrork of three hoops. 1 hese mi. 
niiliie may ol coiitsebe depeinied 
on ne ropied from the iinple- 
inrtilk in iiso The nrrk ot the 
ekiu la closed by a ligature, arid 
the wind in drawn uO through 
the log, wbirli forms a ennve- 
nicnl apOut. Two putphormin.iy 
he observof] They are pmiitod 
ul the bottom, sp Duit they iniyiit 
be cluck into the ground, and 
preferred in an tipright pusiDun 


witbout dittIuuUy. Amplioi 
have been totind sprera) tiluee 
thus arranged in the rmnpeiaa 
cellars pspecially in the »ubur< 
bail villa, where they may otsll 
be seen standing vpristii, in 
their miginal posture. 

T11 li Homan* posKessed nUtt In 
■iiNiclont plenty to apply it to 
I'liriiosps <u oinamciit, and in the 
liist cenlurj ewm (tor windowt. 
The law malotibl sppeara liora 


i inipltisrala rniHenta, 2 i. e vaia Scnljfta vel 3 slgna vel sigilk. 
Alorl, i. 42. 4. 0 . lA cml.tto, Gic. Ver. Ir, 4 Ver. tv. 2^., 
..av. v.4ll.ix.M. UL ii. hS. ris. 27, k 76. Mut. YiIl M 


6 exemptHia, Cm, Vox, 
SS. 21. 
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off the Sitgen for that purpose, hence called CAXticst emwsATi 

Vel AOJtUM QSKMATUW.^ 

Cups were also made of precious stones, of crystal,^ of aore’ 
thyst, and murra or porcelain.^ 

Cups were of various forms; some had handles (anssi vel 
KAsi), usually twisted (toht]i.K 8)/ hence called caxiICBs PTaaoti/ 
iSome had none. 

There were slaves, usually beautiful hoys,® who waited to 
mix the wine with water, and to serve it up; for which purpose 
they used a small goblet, called cyatmos, to measure it,'^ con> 
taiuin|r tlie twelfth part of a eeviarius, nearly a ^uart Knj^lish. 
Hence the cups were named from the parts of the Homan as. 
according to the number of cyathi which they contained; thus, 
BKXTANs, a cup whicli contained two cyathi j trirns vel trienial, 
three; quadrass, four, &(*«, and those who served with wine 
were Siiid ad cvathos stare, ad cyathum statdi, or cyathissaiu,** 
They also used a less measure, for lilliiig wine and other 
liqriors, called dimula or linyula^ and cochdkare, vel -ar, a 
epoon, the fourth part of a cyathus.^ 

The strength of wine was sometimes lessened, by making it 
pass through a strainer with snow in it, cotVM nivarium, vel 
BACCUB NivARius. It was also sometimes cooled by pouring snow 
water upon it.^'* 

'I'he Homans used to drink to the health of one another,, 
thus; BKSE MiHi, BENE vofiis, &c., sonietiiues in honour of *a 


Pltiiy't. Bocount to hdi'B an.l»r. 
gone tvrp tiiBiOiiB, lh*> fti Kl niii- 
v«rted it intQ B rOiij'h 
cbIiH nmiiifiuilrum, wlilcli waa 
nw'lted 8e«tD, and hmiiinio |iuia 
Imss. We aro aJ.io laid »> a 
ark coloured filaaa iraoiublhtK 
ebatdian. pLriititul odouku l(i 
bo oHHt into aoiid atatu^'*. Fliny 
•inniinna biivia^ acen unagua «( 
Augualut Oaai mlhis iul>aUiW. 
ll*vrobaM]r area aome coarao 
iiiud t>> ylaaa rraeuibliiistli<‘ ara* 
sKmiirum, ur aarh aa ihoi in 
uliich the aour ia of our non 
luriiacea abt^ui'd. (llaab u4i> 
-worked oulxr liy bluwiiic, It 
With a pip' ai ta now nracusod, 
by tnrOMj; in a latlie, by edgra- 
ving and carving it, o- by caat- 
tU!’ It in « ineuld. ’Ibo«o two 
giaares of elogant furin, appear 
to hivr bctcii lorm'd in llio lat¬ 
ter way. Tiie encienia had cer¬ 
tainly ai f|uii'ed great (kill in Ilia 
UdiiUtacture, aa appeara bnid 
from tlie accounta which have 



hoi.n preserved by ancient au- 
tiiiirii, and by Ibfl kjiwamcna 
winch aliilexict, uBrong'whirb 
tt'C may notice aa pre*eininontly 
bciiitifuT, (be Cunlnnii tovc., 
preaerved !« the firlttah Mu- 
M'um. A remarkable atory b 
told by Dl»n liaaeius, of a man 
whe, 111 the time ol the einpeioc 
'liheiiua. brought a ghiaa (»<p 
into the imperial proaonce and 
daabed it on the ground. To 


the wonder of the apectatora, 
the vraael belit^nder the blow 
w It bout breaking, and the inyo' 
iiiiiiiH orliat immeitioiely ham- 
mried out the bmlae, and re- 
ainrcd it wluile ami aound to iia 
Ok igiiuk) form; in retnm for 
wliiLh dUplajy oi liia aViU.,Tibc- 
Ttua, it la said, oritirsdl him to 
bn uumoiliiitnly put to deatb. 
The story ia a alraayo one, yet 
It la coitllrined by I’lkny, wbe 
bolh iitenMona Ihn discovory it- 
srif, and givea a ■ luc to the OM>- 
tkves -wtiiclk may have urged the 
emperor to a cruelty apponntly 
so unproviAed. Me apeaks ot 
to iirt liciT who had Iiiventnif a 
method of inakiua fleaible glaes, 
and adds, liul Tiimrius baiiitheri 
him ical this newtashlnnehonbl 
injure the woikers in metal, of 
wiiote trade the nmnufecliire at 
gold, silver, and other drinking- 
(iipa, and other rnmiiutvifur tha 
table, (urmed an axtenaive and 
iiiiliurtuut branch. 


1 Joy. 6 . 41. Mart. xlv. 

1(W. 

S Virje. G. ii. 506. Sen. 
Ira, lii. 40 

B pornla murrina. Mart, 
Is, (lO. lA x> 40. PUn. 
sufaia L anaVii. 2. 


4 Yirg. Eel. VI. 17. Juv. 
V. 47 . Ov l-p *'•! ‘ 4 ) 8 . 
A i e, alHlk vel unsati, 
Vlin. axaei. Sb. 

6 pueri esnaia fscie, 
Ut 11. av, 12, 

7 Pjaula I’cra. v. 2.1& 


B Suet, A ns. 77. Mart, 
viii. 51. lie, Is. 96. xi. 
37, Vera, lit, 100. SueL 
Jul. 40 , Hora Od, la 
BO. E Plant. OtcH. iia 

2* eB9a 

0 Mart. T. aOa vCd. 83. 


S3, xlv. ISl. 

10 Hart. V.^Sa^TalOdf 
104.117. Vila. SM.SS. 
a, 'JB. skt.4. 1 . IBsSeiii 
Vp.78. 
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fiiMnd or tnlitre^, and usotl to tako aa many cyotiii as then 
were letters in the name,^ or ns they wished years to them; 
honce they were said, ad mmerum bi&ere* A frequent xmmher 
was three in honour of the traces ; or nine^ of the Muses. The 
(Greeks drank first in honour of the gods, and dien of their 
friends; henoe onaiico morr bibbrb. They began with small 
cups, and ended with larger.^ They used to name Uie person 
to whom they handed the cup; thus, raomio tibi, kvj 

A skeleton was sometimes introduced at feasts in the time of 
drinking, or the representation of one/ in imitation of the 
Egyptiaiis, upon which tlrn master of the feast looking at it used 
to say, vtVAMOs, otjm hiczr rssb bbnb, let us lire while it is 
allowed us to enjoy life; mite re k»i re^mv, enresti yetfi 
TotovToSf drink and be merry, for thus shalt thou be atW deaili/ 

The ancients sometimes crowned their cups with flowers. 
Hut cortmarc cratera vel vmu, i. e. pocula, signifies also to fill 
with wkie.® 

The ancients at their feasts appointed a person to preside by 
throwing the dice, whom they called abbiteb BiBEsror, magi^r 
vel rex cmviviif modiperator rel modimperat&r {vv/u.nrMiu^jcitsyt 
dictator, dux, straiegust &c. He directed every tiling at piea> 
sure.’ , 

\Vlien no director of the feast was appointed, they were said 
culpa potare magistra, to drink as much as they pleased {culpa^ 
hatur ille qni miUtum hiheret, excess only was blamed.^® Some 
read cuppa vel cupa, but improperly ; for cupa signifies either 
a large cask or tun which received the must from the wine¬ 
press, or it is put for copa vel cattpa, a woman who kept a 
tavern,'’ or for the tavern itself; whence it was thought mean 
for a person to be supplNid witii wine, or from a retailer.*" 

During the intervals of drinking tliey often played at dice 
(alka), of which there were two kinds, the tCBserm and 

'J’be TJtBSKRM had six sides, marked i. ii. ni. iv. v, vi., like 
our dice. The tali had four sides longwise, for the two ends 
were not regarded. On one side w'as marked one point (umo, 
an ace), called canis ; on the opposite side six (senio, sice); on 
the tivo other sides, three and four (ternio et qucdemio.) In 
playing they used tliree tesserm and four tatu They were put 
•uto a box made in the form of a small toww, strait-necked, 
wider beloxv than above, and fluted in ringlets,*®called fkitillus,*® 
and betug sliaken were thrown out upon the gaming-board or 

2 Plam. I’er*. V i. ?0, HO. Ter Eun. v. 9 51. aas. v'u 1-17. O 10 de oropoU wl pr<ii»a. 

Hor.Od.i S7 U Tibul, Virg. .T.ii, i. 7H8.Mart. Tibiil. ii. 5. S8. U, Cio. Pie. 27. S«w». 

il. 1. HI. Mart, j. 72, i. b9 vi.41. J'liv. v 187. 7 Her. (M. 1. 4. 18. ii. Climd 40. 

8 Ov. F. >ti. 5;u. Kiir. 4 tar^n argontnu, I't'ir. 7. 8S. Cin, Sen. 11. It Plettl. Cure. 11.3. 79. 
Od lii 10.11. Au<;un. 9). Plant. Stich. r, 4. 90. Ctu, Sru. 14. 

Ktd^l. «t. I. Cits. V'nr, 5 Hernilot. ii. 7$ 6,74. 8 llur. Sai. ii. 8, 128. IS intna i^raduu euduoa 

> 26 tbi Atcoii. Pint, t'ouv. SHpieiit.U. 0 qntt c,uipo»am, vel habeiM. 

'J ViQ. Tusr. I. 40 IVir. 31. (jlx>rn«ni nsercuret, 13 pyrgus, Mmu, tnrri. 

Plant. Slick V, 4. 26. 6 Vug. .Cn i. 721. iii. 6a«t. Ktfr.27« cuu, {dumua, onw, Ac. 
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table (fob us.)* The highest or most fortttkiate throw,* called 
VENUS, or jACTUS vsNEREus vel BASIL] cus, WAS, i)i the tessera;, 
three sixes; of the tali, wlien all of them came out cliiFemit 
nuii\bers.. The worst or lowest throw,^ called canxs vel cci7tt- 
culis, vel vvlturiif was, of the tessera;, three aces; of the tali, 
wheir they were all the same. The other throws were valued 
from their numbers.* 'When any one of the tali fell on the 
end,* it was said rectus ctid&re vel msisten^ and the throw nns 
to be repeated. The throw called Venus determined the diretv 
tion of the feast’ While throwing the dice, it was usual tat a 
person to express his wishes, to invoke or name a utlstress, or 
Uie 11 ke.^ 

They also played at odds or evens,* and at a gnme called 
DUooRCiM sCRiPTA vel scrtpiulfi, or bis sena punctaf€m a square 
table,“ divided by twehe lines,on which were placed counters 
(calculi, latroneSf v. iatrunculi) of dilFerent colours. The 
counters were moved acc*ording to throws of the dice, af 
with us at gammon. The lines were interset^ted by a transverse 
line, oiled linra sacra, which they did not pass without being 
forced to it. W'hen the countersdiad got to the last line, they 
were said to be inctti vel irnmoti, and the player ad incitm vel 
-a redactus, reduced to extremity; unam cukem non posse ciere^ 
i. e. nnum calculum movcre, not to be able to stir. In this 
game there was room both for chance and art.^ 

v^ome exclude the tali or tessera; from tiiis game, and make 
it the same with chess among us. l^erhaps it was played Imth 
ways, lint several particulars concerning the private games of 
the Romans are not ascertained. 

All giTnies of chance were called ale a, and forbidden by tl»e 
Cornelian, Piiblician, and 'I'illan law'S^ except in the month of 
December. These laws, however, were not strictly observed. 
Old men were particularly fond of such games, as not requiring 
bodily exertion.^'' The character of gamesters (alkatorks vel 
aldones) was lield infamous.^’ 

Augustus used to introdufje at entertainments a kind of 
diversion, similar to what we call a lottery; by selling tickets 
{sortiis), or sealed tablets, apparently equivalent, at an equal 
price; which, when opened or unsealed, entitled the purchasers 
to things of very unequal value ; as, for instama;, one to 100 

1 AlTeai, vel taimU lu- 17< Vi'rs, Sal, iii. 49. S par Impar ludcbaot. Art, Am. ii. 2li3. 

aoria ant alvatiirU. Mart. aiv. 14, Ao. Nunf. Aug, 71. 363. Aiiaon. Praf. 

S jartua, bolua vel ma- 6 tit capuL 10 Cic. Or. i, 00 Nim. Mart. vii. 71. air. till. 

BUB. 6 Cio. Km. ill. 16. Maru. i). TSl. yuluot. 18 Hor.^ Od. lii 24. SS 

SJartua peasiiaut vel 7 archipoala, Incompo. ai. 2. Mart. siv. 17. Mart. tv. 14. 7. v. 8$. 
ibnionaua. tatione prtnripiitaa. 11 tahulu vel alveus.^^ «iv. 1, Sic. Sen. lb- 

4 Cict Olv. i. )3, ?I. mugialriiuni, Cic. Sen. |2 linemvel aniipta. ' Snet> Aug. 71. Ju*- 

si. &0, Su«t Aug. 71. 14. vel regfinm vim, 1.1 jiioninvebanlur. aiv.d, 

Ov. Art. Aiu. ii. 803, Hor. Od. L 4. 18. 14 b"ii vel jaolua. 17 Cic.Cal.ii. 10. Piiil 

Trtet. it. 474. Prop.iv. B Pluut. Aam. v. 8 ftS. IB Plant. Pont. ir. S. ii. 87. 

9. SW. Plant. Awn. v. iv. 1. 8$. Cnpt. i. 1. B. 66. Trin, Ii. 4. 136. IB ma inwqnniisalmw. 

S, BB. Hor. SaU il 7. Cure. ii. 3. 78. Tor. Ac* iv, 7.21. Ov. 
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gfild pieoeSy another to a f^idk-tooth,* a third to pur|ilo rohe, 
8cc ,; in like manner (liotures, with the wrong side turned to 
the company,^ so that, tor tiie same price, one received the pic* 
ture of an Apelles, of a Zeuxis, or a Farrhasius, and aDOtner. 
the first es»ay of a learner. Ueliogahalus used to do the sdme," 
There was a game of chance (whicii is still common in Jtalyf 
chiefly, however, among the vu%ar, called the game of iwo/ro), 
pinyed between two persons^ by suddenly raising or compressing 
the fingers, and, at the same instant, guessing eadi at tlie num¬ 
ber of the other; when doing tliiis, they were said jsicaBE umi- 
Tis. As the number of hngers stretched out could not be 
known in the dark, unless those who played had implicit fionti* < 
dence in one another; h^nce, in praising the virtue and fidelity 
of a man, he was said to be oionus quicum in TKNEaais aucas, a 
person with whom you may safely play at even and odd in the 
dark.* 

The tiomnns ended their repasts in the same manner In 
which they began them, with Jibations and prayers. The 
guests drank to the health of their host, and, under the Cmsars, 
to that of tile emperora When about to go away, they some* 
times demanded a parting cup in honour of Mercury, that he 
might grant them a sound 

'L'he master of the hous^ *’ used to give the guests certain 
presents at their departure, called apopfioreta^ or xbnu, which 
were sometimes sent to them. XaNiuNt is also put for a present 
sent from the provinces to au advocate at liome, or given to the 
governor of a prQvince.^ 

1 he presents given to guests being of different kinds, were 
sometimes distributed by lot, or by some ingenious contrivance.* 

III. ROMAN RITES OF MARRIAGE. 

A LKOAi. marriage * among the Homans was made in three 
different ways, called u$us, confarreatio^ und cuemptio, 

i. Usus, usage or prescription, was when a woman, with the 
consent of her parents or guardians, lived with a man for a 
wh(de year,’‘^ without being absent three nights, and thus bei^me 
his lawful wife, or property, by presiMription.^^ If absent for 
three nights,she was said esse usurpaiiL, or isse imtrpaitan^ sc. 
suum jtis^ to iiuve interrupted the prescription, and thus pre¬ 
vented a marriage; tmtrpaiio cst enirn tisucapionis interruptioy 


1 dentUcalpium i. 5i. Surt. Aiif,, 7 Suet. Aug. TA Oul. 
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2, Co5FARRBATto, WRS wheii A man and waman inhere joined 
in marriage by the pontifex niaxiinus, or jftamen diuliM^ in pro* 
sence of at least ten witnesses, by a set form of words, and by 
tmting a <uike made of salt, water, and Ao«ir, called aab, or 
VANis FARREus vel farreutn libmn j which was offered with a 
sheep in sacrifice to the gods.' • 

This was the most sulenm form of marriage, and could only 
be dissolred by another kind of sacrihoe, called oiffabksatio.’' 
Hy it a woman was said to come into the possession or power of 
her husband by the Sacred laws.^ She thus be<nuie partner of 
all his substance and sacred rites, those of the perKtteSfjm well 
* as of the lares.* If lie died intestate, and without children, she 
inherited his whole fortune as a daughter. If he left children, 
she had an equal share with them. If she committed any 
fault, the husband judged of it in couipany with her relations, 
and punished her at pleSure. The punishment of women pub^ 
licly condemned, was sometimes also left to their relations.^ 

The children of this kind of marriage were called patbimi et 
mathimi, often employed for particular purposes in sacred 
solemnities. Certain priests were cltoscn only from among 
them; as the flnmen of Jupiter,^ and the Vestal virgins. Ac- 
«;ording to Festus, those were so ciiUed whose parents were 
both alive. If only the father was alive, patrimi, vel -es; if 
only the mother, matrimi^ vel -cs. Hence Minerva is called 
PATRiMA viano, bet‘.ause she had no mother ; and a man who had 
children while his own father was alive, pater patrimus.’^ 

This ceremony of marriage in Inter times fell much into 
disuse. Hence Cicero meutions only two kinds of marriage, 
uses and COEMPTIO.** 

.'k CoBMPTJU w'as a kind of inulual purchase,''’ when a man 
and woman were married, by delivering to one another a small 
piece of money, niid repeating certain words. The man asked 
the woman, if she was willing to be the mistress of his family, 
AN siBi MATEB FAMiLi E ESSE VELVET P ansvvored that she 

was, sE In the same manner, the woman asked the man, 

and he made a similar answer.'” 

The effects of this rite were the same as the former. The 
woman was to the husband iu the place of a daughter, and he 
to her as a father. 8he assumed his name, together with her 
own; os Antonia Urusi, liomitia Bibuli, &c. &ihe resigned to 
him all her goods,'' and acknowledged him as her lord and 
master.'^ Tlie goods winch a woman brought to her husbainl, 

1 Otony. ii. S3. S«rvh 4 we u, :j30. B»tp. Har. U. Tnr. Gic. Tuple. 3. 

Vlrg. 0. t. 3k. iBn. iv. S Dionr. »i. S3. PHn, Hitt, iv.43. An, iv. 16. 11 Serv. Vitg.O. 1.31. 
101. Pltn. XVIII. 2. xiv. 13. Suet, Tib 3S. 7 Oall. t. 1^. Ontul. i, Tni. Auilr. 1.3. bl.Ciu 

S Kailua. lac An, xiii. 3‘A liitr. 9 Ei'Ktiiii. Trip. t*. 

S KATA It/mri ai" xxxix 16 Val. Max. 6 PIac. 34, Txe, An. Ir. IS oeimnu#. Virg. Ma. 

111 niniiuiii, vi. .1, 3, It). iv. 1(13.314. 

i, e iKiteetAleilt viri H iituv. Vir)', G. i, 31, 0 eniptlo, vi'iirliliu, 
copvemre. Utv. xxxvii. 3. Civ. i(l Cu.', Or. i. 57.adelli. 
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beside.^ her portion, were celled parakhbbha , •orum m hona 
panaphertiaUa, In the first days of the republic dowrie$ were 
very small; that gfiven by the senate to the daughter of Scipio 
was only 11,000 asses of brass, £3$ : 10 ; 6; ana one Megullia 
was surnamed ootata, or the great fortune, because she had 
50,000 asses, i. e. £1GI : 7: 6.' But afterwards, upon the 
increase of wealth, the marriage-portions of wromen became 
greater, deem centena, sc. sestertWy £807S : 18 : 4, the usual 
portion of a lady of senatorian rank. Some had ducentieSf 
£161,458 ; 6 .* 8.“ 

Sbmetimes the wife reserved to herself® a part of the dowry; 
hence oolled nos UECEpticiA, and a slave, who was not subject to 
the power of her husband, servos becepticius, or ootALis.* 

Some think that amaptio w.i8 used as an accessory rite to 
confarreatio, and retained when the primary rite was dropped.* 
The rite of purchase in marriogc jwas not peculiar to the 
Koni.nns; but prevailed c'tlso among other nations; as among 
the Hebrews, Thracians, tlreeks, (Germans, Gantabri in Spain, 
and in the days of Homer,® to which Virgil alludes, G. i. 1.1. * 
!^onie say that a yokeused anciently to be put on a man 
and W'otnan about to be married; whence they were called cok- 
JU(ms. But others think this expression merely metaphorical.® 
matrimonial union betw'een slaves was called coRTUBStuiniM $ 
the slaves themselves contubeenales,® or when a free man litnd 
with a woman not married (concubiKatus), in w'hich case thb 
woman wns called corcubina, pbulaCa,*® or pei.i.ex ; thus, pbujBX 

REOIN.K, FTLliC, BORORIS, JOVIS, i. 6. 10.*® 

Married women were called matkon-e, or metres familias,^^ 
opposed to merctriceSy prostHvttty scoria^ &c. 

There could be no just or legal marriage ** unless between 
Homan citizens,** without a particular permission for that pur¬ 
pose, obtained first frtim the people or senate, and afterwards 
from the emperors.*® Anciently, a Homan citizen was not 
allowed even to marry a freed-womaii; hence Antony is 
reproached by (.Jcero for having married Fulvia, the daughter 
of a freed man, as he afterw^ards was detested at Rome for 
marrying Cleopatra, a foreigner, before he divorced Octavia; 
but tills was not esteemed a legal marriage.*^ 

I Val. Mill. tv. 4.1(1, Kotip. Med. (£12. Tho. gni niorem habaret, better, for vorie. 
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By the i*bx papu t»opp-®a» a greater,free«lom was allowed. 
Only senators and their sons and grandsons were forbtddeh to 
marry a freed-womait;, an actress^ or the daughter of an actor.' 
But it was not till Caraoalla had granted tho right of citiaenr 
ship to the inhabitants of the whcue empire, that Homans were 
permitted freely to intermarry with foreigners. 

The Homans sometimes prohibited intermarriages between 
neighbouring districts of the same country, and what is stitl 
more surprising, the states of Italy were not allowed to speak 
the Intin language in public, nor their criers to use it in 
auctions, without permission.’' 

The children of a Homan citizen, whether man or Woman, 
and a foreigner, were accounted spurious, and their condition 
little better than that of slaves. They W’ere called HTBaiaw or 
ibrido!, vel -cfe*',* the general name of animals of a mixed breed, 
or produced by animms of a diderent species, mongrels;^ as a 
mule from a horse and an ass, a dog from a hound and a cur; * 
hence applied to those sprung from parents of different nations,* 
and to words compounded from dill’ereut languages. 

The children ot a lawful marriage were called iiBorrrai; oil 
others illkqitlmi. Of the latter there were four hinds: waht- 


RALBS, ex concvbina ; spurii, ex metetrice vel scorio tt inccrto 
patre; AOUtTimiNi et inckstuosi. There were certain degrees 
of consanguinity, within which marriage was prohibited as 
between a brother and sister, nn uncle and niece, &c. iSuch 
connection was called ixcestos, -d.f,vel -urn, or with a Vestal 


virgin.^ These degrees were more or less extended or con¬ 
tracted at different times.* 


Polygamy, or a plurality of wives, was forbidden among the 
Homans,* 


The age of puberty or marriage was from fourteen for men, 
and twelve for girls,'® 

A custom prevailed cf espousing infants to avoid the penalties 
of the law against bachelors: but Augustus ordained, that no 
nuptial engagement should be valid, which was made more than 
two years before the celebration of the marriage, that is, below 
ten. This, however, was not always observed." 

No young man or woman wa.s allowed to marry witliout the 
consent of their parents or guardians. Henc4> a father was said 
spondere, vel despondere jUiam aut filimtiy adding these words, 

ttU.B RES RBCTE VERTAT : Or DU BENE VERTANT.’’' 


1 Dio. Ilv. 10,' 

8 Litv. viiu 14. ix. -13. 
xt 42. xly. an. 
i Uor, Sat, I, 7.2.SutL 
AuiSU xliti a, 

4 Miiiinalia KotitiKena 
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6 Hirt. Bell. Afr. Id- 
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7 rial. y. Rom. lUl. 
hurt. Cl. 2«. Nor. 5. 
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9 Suul. JuL 02. C'lc. 
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11 Diu. liv. 16. Ivi 7, 
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L 3. Ter. Aod. i. 1. 75. 
Tbc. Aurio. 9. riauW 
Aol. k. 1,3,4. 41.49. 
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TherjS itas a meeting of friends^ usually at the house of tlie 
‘ivoman^s father, or nearest relation, to settle the articles of the 
iimrriage contract, wliich was ivritten On tables,* and sehled. 
This contract was called spon8ai.u, -orwn vel - itim , espousals ; 
the man who was betrothed or adianced, spoksus, and. the 
^voinan spomsa, or pacta, as before sfkbata, andspKRATUS.^ The 
contract was made in the form of a stlpulatidh, an spoNossf 
^PONOKO. Then likewise the dowry was promised, to be paid 
down on the marriage day,^ or afterwards usually at three 
separate payments.* (In this occasion tliere was commonly a 
feast; and the ntan gave the woman a ring,^ by way of pledge, 
which shej^t on her left iiand, on the linger next the least; 
because it believed, a nerve reached from dieoce to Uie 
iieart.*^ 

Tlien also a day w'os fixed for the marriage,^ Certain days 
were reckoned unfortunate; ns the Kalends, Nones, and Ides, 
and the days which followed them, particularly the whole mouth 
of May,^ and those days which were called athi, marked iu tli^ 
kuleudar with black; also certain festivals, as that of the sam^ 
parentalia, &c. But widows might marry on those days.” 

The most fortunate time was the middle of the month of 
.Tunc.*“ 

If after Uie espousals either of the parties wished to retract,** 
whir.h they expressed thus, conditionb tua non ctob, it was 
called iispuoiuM (hence repudiaitts iBpetOTj after being rejected, 
1 am sought back); and when a man or w'uman, after signing 
the contract, sent notice that they wished to break off the match, 
they were said repudium ei vel amicts ejm wiiWcrc, remiltere^ vel 
renunciare. But> repudiare also signifies to divorce either a 
wife or a husband.*^ 

On the wedding’day, the hrido was dressed in a long white 
robe bordered with a purple fringe, or embroidered ribands,** 
thought to be the same with tunica kbcta, bound with a girdle 
made of wool,*** tied in a knot, called mxfus Htn'cukus, which the 
husband oiitiecL*^ Her face was covered (ncbebatub) with a 
red or flanif^coloured veil,*® to denote her modesty; hence 
NCBKaE, sc, se virOf to marry n husband; dare vel collocare 
fiham nuptum v. rmptui, i. e. in rnatrimonium dare, to marry a 
daughter or dispose of her in marriage. Her hair was divined 

1 ]ef{itlmiD tabelljD. 4 tribal) pcnaioiiUmt, 10 O*. F. I'L 362. 
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into six locks nilh the ]jK>it)t of a 6|)ear, and irrovi^ii^d with 
. flowers.* Her shoes were of the same colour with her veil.* 

No marriago was celebrated without consulting the auspices,^ 
and offering sacrifices to the gods, specially to Juno, the god¬ 
dess of marriage. Ancioiitiy a hog was sacrificed, 'llie gall of 
the victim was alw'ays taken out and thrown away, to signify 
tiie .reipoval o&all idtterness from marriage.^ The marriage- 
ceremony was performed at the house of Uio bride’s father, or 
nearest relation. In the evening, the bride was conducted^ to 
her hi*.sband’s house, ifhe was token apparently by force 
from the arms of her mother or nearest relation, in memory of 
the violence used to the Sabine w'omen. Three boys, whose 
parents were alive, attended her; tw'o of them, supporting her 
by the arm, and the third bearing a flambeau of pine or thorn 
before.^ There were five other torches carried before her, 
called PACES NIJPTIALBS MARlT-E LEOITIMB. Hence IVCDA IS put 

for marriage.® 

Maid-servants followed with a distaff, a spindle, and wool,® 
Intimating that she was lo labour at spinning, as the Homan 
matrons did of old, and some of the most illustrious in later 
times. Augustus is said to have seldom worn any thing but the 
manufacture of his wife, sister, daughter, and nieces, at least 
for his domestic robes.*" 

A boy named camitxds carried, in a covered vase called 
cuMEKUw vel -rt, the bride’s utensils (nubkntis utknsilia), and 
playthings for children (crepcndia).** 

A great number of relations and friends attended the nuptial 
procession {poinpum miptiakin ducebnnt), which was uilied 
OFPiciuM ; hence dcckur uxorem, sc. demum, to marry a wife. 
The boys repeated jests and railleries a.s she passed along.’* 
I'he door ami door-posts of the bridegroom’s house were 
adorned w'ith leaves and flowers, and the rooms with tapestry,*® 
"When the bride <»me thither, being asked who she was, she 
answered, obi tu caios, ibi ego caia, i. e. udt tu dommm Ht pattr 
fatmiiaSy ibi eyo domma et mater familias, A new married 
woman was c.'>llcd caia, from Caia Ciecilia, or 'J'nnaquil, the 
wife of Tarquinius Priscus, w ho is said to have been an excellent 
spinster**' and housewife. Her distaff and spindle were kept in 
the temple of Sangus or 1 lercules.*' 
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Tli« bride bound Oie door>po8to of her husband with woollen 
fillets/ and anointed^ them with the fat of swine or wolves, to 
nveit ibacinatioii or enchantments; whence she was called 
UXOR, quasi onxoiu^ 

She was lifted over Uie tlireshold, or gently stepped ov4^ it 
It was thought ominous to touch it with her fee^ because the 
threshold was sacred to Vesta, the goddess of virgins.^ * 

Upon her entry, the keys of the house'' were delivered to lier^ 
to denote her being entrusted with the management of the. 
family. A sheep’s skin was spread below her; intimating that 
she was to work at the spiniung of wool. Both she and her 
husband touclied fire and water, because all things W'ere sup> 
posed to be produced from these two elements^ with Bie water 
tliey bathed their feet.® 

I'Jie husband on this occasion gave a feast (cu^na mjptutjs) to 
his relations and friends, to tliose of the bride and her attend¬ 
ants.® 

JMtisicians attended, who sang the nuptial song,^ HVMsN^'xra* 
vel vel THALAssio. They often repeated lo nyMBM urMtcs.fcK, 
nud THALASSIO,® froiji Hymen the god of marriage among the 
Greeks, and Thalassus among the Koinans, or frtun one 'I’alas- 
sius, wlio lived in great linppiness with his wife, as if to wish the 
new-married couple tlie like felicity, or from raXaerwe, laniji- 
cium, Tlieso woihIs used also to be resounded by the attend¬ 
ants of the bride on tlie way to her husband’s house. Hence 
hymniUCBOs caner€y to sing the nuptial song, vel hymemeay sc% 
carminay hymen<ei incoyicessi, forbidden nuptials, vetiti}^ 

After supper the bride was conducted to her bed-chamber 
by matrons who had been married only to one husband, called 
and laid ^ in the nuptial couch,which was in4agui- 
ficently adorned,'^ and pimped in the hall opposite to the door, 
and covered with iloivers, sometimes in the garden. If it had 
ever been used for tliut purpose before, the place of it was 
changed. Iker© were images of certain divinities around, 
EUBioL's, PBiiTUNOA, Nuptial songs were sung by young 

women before tlie door till midnight, hence called epithalami*. 
The husband scattered nuts among the boys, intimating that he 
dropped boyish amusements, and thenceforth was lo act as a 
m.iii. Hence nuces to leave trifies and mind seriou s 
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{»usinef»i.' or from boys playinfi' with nuts in the time 6f the 
Saturnaiiaf which at otlier limes was forbidden. Young women, 
when they married, consecrated their playthings, and doUs or 
babies (pup^) to Venus.^ The guests were dismissed with small 
)>reseifts.^ 

Next day another entertaipment was giren by the husband, 
called 41 EPOT 1 A, -oraw, when presents were sent to the bride by 
her frien4s and relations; and she began to act as mistress of 
the family, by performing sacred rites.* 

* A woman after marriage retained her former name; as Julia, 
Tullia, Octavia, Paulla, Valeria, &c. joined to that of her hus¬ 
band ; as CATOs’is marcia/ Julia Pompeii, Terentia Ciccronis, 
Li via August!, kc. 

Divorce,® or a right to dis-^olve the marriage, w'as, by tlie law 
of Honiulus, permitted to the husband, but not to llie w ife ; as 
by the Jewish law,^ not hotvever without a just cause.® A 
groundless or unjust divon'e Avas punished with the loss of 
effects; of tvhich one halt fell to the wife, and the other was 
consecrated to Ceres. 

A man miglit divorce his wife if she had violated the conjugal 
faith, used poison to destroy his of}s|>ring,.or brought upon him 
supposititious children; if she had counterfeited his private 
keys, or even drunk Avine without his knoAAledge. In these 
cases, tlie husband judged togellier with his wife’s relations. 
This law is supposed to have been copi.'d into the Twelve 
Tables.** 

Although the laws allowed husbands the liberty of divorce, 
there was no instance of its beinj^ exercised for about 520 
years. Sp. CarviJius Ruga was the first who divorced his wife, 
although fond of iier, because she had no children, on account 
of the oath he had been forced to take by the censors, in com- 
moll with the other citizens, uxoiem se libcnim queerendorum 
qtalia habituruniy that he A\ould marry to have cJiildren.^ 

Afterwards divorces became very frequent; not only for 
important reasons, but often on the most frivolous preiexts,“ 
Ot’esar, Avhen he divorced Pompeia, the niece of Sylla, because 
Clodlus had got admission to his house in the garb of a musio 
at the celebration of the sacred rites of the Bona Dea, de¬ 
clared, that ho did not believe any thing that was said against 
her, but that he could not live with a wife who had once been 
suspected.^* 
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If a wifJs was j^uUty of infidelity slie forfeited hei* dowry 
but if the dirorce was made without an^ fault of hers, the dovifry 
was restored to her. When the separation was Wantary on 
both sides,^ she sometimes also retained the nuptifd presents of 
her husband.’* 4 

In the later ag^es of the republic, the same liberty of divorce 
was exercised by the women as by the men. Some think that 
right was granted to them by the law ttie Twelve Tables, in 
imitation of the Athenians.* This, however, seems nht to have 
been the cose; for it appears they did not enjoy it evbn in the* 
time of Plautus; only if a man was absent for a certain time, ” 
Lis wife seems to have been at liberty to marry another.* After¬ 
wards, some women deserted their husbands so fro«mently, and 
with so Utile shame, that Spneca says, they reckoned their years 
not from the number of consols, but of husbands.^ This deser¬ 
tion very frequently happened without any just cause. But a 
freed woman, if married to her patron, was not permitted to 
divorce hiiii,^ 

Augustus is said to have restricted this Ucense of bona gratia 
divorces, as they were ciillc<l,* and likewise Domiiian. Uhey 
still, however, prevailed; although the women who made tliem 
were by no means respectable.^ 

The man was said sarorifAmiv, dimittere uxorem; and the 
woman rdmqmre vel deaerere virum ; both, face?^ 

divortium cum uxore vel vu 0, a viro vel ab uxore.^'^ 

A divorce, anciently, was made with difierent ceremonies, 
according to the manner in which the marriage had been 
celebrated. 

A marriage contracted by cmifca'r'ealiOy was dissolved by a 
sacrifice called diffarheatio ; which was still in use in the 
time of Plutarch, when a separationtook place betwixt the 
danieu of .Jupiter and his wife.*’* 

A marriage contracted by coemptio was dissolved by a kind 
of release called rkmanc ipatio. In this manner Cato is sup¬ 
posed to have voluntarily given away his wife Marcia to Hor- 
teusiirs', and 'riherius Nero liis wife Livia to Augustus, even when 
big wiih chiUL** 

In later Limes, a divorce was made with fewer ceremonies. 

In preseiu-e of seven witnesses, tlie marriage-contract was torn,** 
the keys were taken from the wife,*** then certain words were 
pronounced by a freeditian, or by the husband himself, res tuas 

1 VaU Max. vili. 2 , 3 . qua ppr autumnn., est, ahr* \rho manias 14 l*liit.Cat. T^c, An. v. 
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TIBI HaIIK Vb1«8T0; TUAS res TIBI ACflTOj BXJ, BXt OCTUS ; TAtW 
iKyiAs/i KORA$, mshim\ ciu>s oomo. Henci^ exiffere Jbra$ t«I 
sjlcere^ to divorce.* 

if the husband was absent^ he sent his wife a bill of divorce,’^ 
on B^ieh similar words were inscribed, 'Xhis was called 
matiimonii asifoNOUTio. 

If the divorce was made witliout the fault of the wife, her 
;ivhole portion was restored to her; sometimes all at once, but 
usually by three diderent payments.^ 

, Ther6*was sometimes an action (actio majc.® thaotatiobis), to 
* determine by whose fault the divbrce was made. M’hen ilio 
divorce was made by the wtfe, she said valbas^tibx habeas tuas 
RKs, aRDDAs MKAS; furewell, l^p your od^i UiiujgB, and let me 
have mine.* ^ 

Divorces were recorded in the pul?lic registers/ as were mar¬ 
riages, births, and funerals.® 

Widows were obliged to Avear mongiing for thei^ husbands 
at least ten months, and if they innrri<Hi wi|,bin that lime, they 
were held infamous ; ^ but men were under no such restriction. 

M. Antoninus, the philosopher, after Urn death of his wile 
i'anstinn, lived with a c<uic.ubine,'^ that he might not bring in n 
Bteji-niother on his cbildren.'’ 

Second marriages in w omen Avero not esteemed honourable, 
and those who hod been married but to one husband, or who 
remained in widowhood, were held in particular respect. Heme 
VMViiu is often found in ancient inscriptions, as an epithet ol' 
honour. So, UNI MTPiA.^® Such as married a second time were 
not aiiowed to otliciate at the annual sacred rites of Female 
Fortune.*' Among the Germans second marriages were pro- 
bihiied by law.*- 


IV. ROMAN rUNKKALS. 

'1'hb Romans pa*d the greatest uitention to funeral rites, be¬ 
cause they believed that the souls of the unburied Avere not 
admitted into the abodes of the dead, or, at least, wandered a 
hundred years along the river tStyx, before they were allowed 
to cross it; fur Avhich reason, if the boilies of their friends 
could not be found, they erected to them an empty tomb, 
(tumulus iNANis, ccnotap/imm,) at aaIucIi they per- 

tbrined the usual stdemnities; and if they happened to see a 
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^€nd body, tboy always threw some earth upon it, md srhoever 
ne^icM^ed to do so, was obliged to eatpiate his orime by s«m- 
hofng a hoff to Ceres; ^ hen<» no kind of death w^ so mut!^ 
dreaded as shipwreck; hence also rite cmidere nmnei^ to* bary 
in due Ibrni; candere animani eeptdchrOf to give the soul'repose 
in the tomb; and to want the due rites was esteemed the greatest 
misfortuue,* 

When persons were at tlm point of death, their nearest'relit* 
tion present eitdeavoured to catch their last breathVith their 
luouUi,^ for they heliered that the soul or living principle^ 
(aivima), then went out at the inoutlu Hence the soul of an old* 
person *mas siid m mi mu fabrie else, or in oregm'mo teneri; 
so ANiMAKtoyct^i to De in Ute agony of deatlu^ AnimamdarCf 
tffiare^ exhaiMe, exsptiare^ t ffwnlere, &c. to die. 

They now.also pulled ot!‘ their rings, whuh seem have 
been put on again before they were ploi^ on the funeral pile,® 

Hie nearOHC relatJoiu elos^ tiie eyes and mouth of the de¬ 
ceased, prebably to make them appear less ghastly. I'he eyes 
were afterwards opened on the funeral pile.’ W'hen the eyes 
were closed, they called ® upon the deceasetl by name sexeral 
times at intervals, repeating avk or vai>b, whence corpora 
nondum. amcimnata^ Just ex^tiring;*' and those who had giren 
up their friends for lost, or supposed them dead, were said cm 
cuficlamavum \ eo when a thing was quite desperate, cokclama- 
TUM KST, all is over,*’^ 

'I'ha corp&e was then laid on the ground ; hence orpositus, 
for ra nUtmo positwty desperatm salutts^ desperate, dying, past 
hopes of recovery ; “ or from the ancient cu^m of placing sick 
persmis at the gate, to see if any tliat passed had ever been ill 
of the same disease, and what had cured them; hence nuroKERK 
aluputm vino, to intoxicate; poeiti artus^ dead; so compmitm 
vino }<(mtw^uc, overpowered wiUi wine and sleep.’* 

The corpse was next bathed with warm water, and anointed 
wiUi perfumes,** by slaves utiled poLtixcToafis,*’ belonging to 
those who took care of funerals (ubii’ikarii),*^ and had the 
charge of the temple of Venus Libitiiia, where the things re¬ 
quisite for funerals *** were sold; heiux» vi/are Li&ittnam, not to 
die ; *’ mirari nihii, nisi quod Libitma sacravit, to admire nobody 
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Uil after his death; Uhilimm evadere, to escape death \ UhUim 
is also put for the funeral couch.* 

In tins temple was kept an account’ of those who died, for 
each of whom a ucrmin coin was paid; hence autummst/ue 
gravh't Libitma: qua^stus merbtRy the unwholesonte autumn, 
ruthless Libitina's gainful season; because autumn being un¬ 
healthful usmtlly occasioned great mortality.’ 

The in^ey paid for tlie liberty of burial am! other expensed 
was called ARBiTHtuM, oftener plur. -la; so arbittmm vervUndi 
. saliSf the monopoly of salt^ 

The body was then dresspd in the best robe which tl»e de¬ 
ceased had worn tvhen alive; ordinary ritbseus in a white toga,^ 
magistrates in thoir prictexta, &c., aiid laid® oiyi couch in the 
vestibule,' with the feet outward-o, ns if about to take its last 
departure. Hence ampouere, to bury.® Then a lamentation 
was made. Hence, stc ptmtum ajf'utt diacedit^i cotpm^ thus, 
with the last farewell to thy body laid out for iMiriat, depart. 
"The coucli was sometimes decked with leaves ami flowers, the 
bedstead «»f ivory. If the deceased had received a crown for 
his bravery, it was now placed on his head. A small tudn, trkm 
vel oboim\ was put in his inouth, which be migiit give to ('haroii 
{portitor vel porthmem, the ferryman of hell) fiu’ his freight.® 
lienee a persem who wanted tliis and the oilier funeral oblations 
was said abime ad Achei^mfem sine vhtico; fur witliout them 
it was thought that souls could nut purch;):»e a lodging, or place 
of rest*** 

A branch of cypress v^ as placed at ;he d<«>r of the deceased. 
At le.'ist if he wfis a p»jrson oi c<njhe^ue«ce, to prevent the ponti- 
fex raaxinms from entering, and thereby being polluted, for it 
wn> unlawful for him not only to touch a dead body, but even 
to look at it. This tree was sacred to Pluto, because when onc^ 
cot it never grows again, called ntra, J'erait\% Ju/ifiea vel fuiu.- 
brii, from its being used at funerals.” 

'I’he Komai.s at first usually intcri'cd *• their dead, which is 
the mostt ancient and raott natural method*'* 'I'hoy early 
adopted the custom of burning” from the (rreeks, which is 
mentioned in the lawsof Numa,aiid of the Twelve 'fables,*® but 
it did not become general till towards the end of the republic.. 

i>yUa was the tirst <tf the patrician branch of the gem Curne- 
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fa that WAS burned, which he is supposed to hare oi^ered, lest 
any one sdtould di|; up his body and dissipate his remains, as he 
did those of Marius. Pliny ascribes tne first institution of 
burning amongf the Romans to their having discovered, that the 
bodies of those who fell in distant wars were dug up by the 
enemy. It appears, however, to have prevailed at an early 
period, 'i'he wise men among the Indiana, calied otmnosopaw- 
T.K, commonly burned themselves alive, as Calanus in presence of 
Alexander, and Zatnaros at Athens, while Augustus was tbere.’^ 
Under the emperors, the custom of burning betxtme almost 
universal, but was afterw'ards gradually dropped upon the intro* 
duction of ChrLstianity, so that it had fallen into disuse about 
the end of th%fourth century.® 

Children before they got teeth were not burned, but buried 
in a plac.e calUid suoaBuMnARiuM.® So like%viae persons struck 
with lightning^ were buried in the spot where they teli, called 
BioRNTAi., because it was consecrated by sacrificing sheep 
(hidentes).^ It was encJosed with a wall, and no one »va« allowed 
to tread upon it. To remove its bounds ® was esteemed sacrilege.’ 

The expressions sspBLiBa, sepultura, and sepuichtim, are 
applied to every manner of disptwing® of a dean body. 8 o also 
HuwARK, JusTA, ex.iOfvisB vel ,/h»wa, funeral obsequies or 
solemnities; hems* justa fumbi/'iaf fmta fmei'um y^exsequiarum, 
et jmta ftmrra atiem facefe^ solvere ve\ persolvere.reddere justa 
fun(riy Rut KX 8 EQCIB properly denotes the funeral procession.*” 
Hence exsi-h^uias dmere, dcducere, comitarif fremienlare, 
gvi^ &c., to attend tlm funeral; Jitneri interessc.^'^ 

Uf funerals, there were «idedy two kinds, public and private. 
The public fUneral was called inoicvivum.*® because people 
were invited to it by a heraJd.*"* Of this kind the most re¬ 
markable were funus cknsobiow, including J'unm co«.sa/orfi, 
prteforiim, triumphaiej &c*. Pubwcdm, whoii a person was 
ImrltMl at the public t'xpense,** and cotiiATivUTa, by a public 
cofitrilmtion.^* Atigustus was very liberal in granting public 
funerals,as at first in conferring the honour <»f a triumph. 
There was also a military funeral performed at the public 
expense.*’ 

A private funeral was called tacitum, TRANsiiATmuM, plebkiuw, 
C0WW0NI6, and vut.oabb.*^ 

1 Oi^ny.v- 47, id. Cin, 3 P<*r«. U. 27. lain. I. 10 .'ffiOum Uii. 30 Ur. 98. Sn«L 
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fnnemi of those who died iti infancy, or andet was 
called ACEHStTM, or mmatui'um^ or exsbqui.'e But 

fmtts acerlmn is appit(>d by some only to infants, and immutu- 
Ttm to younjv tnen. Such were buried, eooner than grown 
persons, and with less pomp.* 

When a public funeral was intended, the corpse was kept 
usually for seven or eight days, with a keeper set to watch it, 
and sometiinee boys to drive away the dies. 'When the funeral 
was private, the body was not kept so long.* 

On the day of the funeral, when the people were nsserobled, 
the dead body was carried out witJi the feet foremost,* on a 
couch covered with rich cloth,* with gold and purple, supported 
coiniitoiily on tlie shoulders of the nearest relatiom of the de> 
ceased, or of his heirs, sometitnes of his freedtnen. Julius 
(’<a*sar was Iwrne liy the magistrates, Augustus by the senators," 
and Oennanicus hy the tribunes and centurions. 8o Drusus, 
his father, who died in (termany, by the tribunes and centu¬ 
rions, to the winter quarters, and then by the chief men in the 
didereiit cities on the r<>ad to Home. Fanlus .^anilius by the 
chief men of Macedonia who happened to be at ilonie when he 
died.’ 

Foor citizens and slaves wei*e carried to the funeral pile in a 
plain bier or coHin (sanoavioa, vilis arca, onciNiANA scosda),* 
usually by four bearem, called vksfhxones, vel vtspm^ SASOAn- 
I.OSKS, vel -an), and in later writers j j:< ticarii. 

The funeral couches (i.eii'tki.v, Ucfi, vel tnri) of the rich seem 
also to have been borne by i^fspUkmas. Hence a couch Ciirried 
by six was called hkxaphoruw, and by eight, octophobum, or 
Ifciicaociophorus; as the ordinary coudies or sedans used in 
the city, or on a journey, were carried by slaves, called i.kcti- 

CAKIXJ” 

'I hese couches were sometimes open, and sometimes covered. 

The general name of a bier wicn peiiktrum,“ or capcuus, vel 
•urn: hence eapularis^ old, at death's door ; capnli defus. Some 
make^/crchrtxm to be the same with ketus ; others that on which 
the couch was supported, 

Children who died before they were weaned, were carried to 
the pile by their mothers.^* 

All funerals used nncienlly to be solemnized in tlto night- 

i Virt'. ^.it. v\ iitli, atv. S. b Mart ti. tii. vttt. TK ix. 3. Ji, 
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Um« Htdi torphes, tliat tliey raij^hfc not £aU in the waj ol ntagis* 
trat«$ and fanesto, uho ware Bu];)poBed to be violated by seeTni^ 
a coi^e, fio that they could not perform sacred rite,?, till they 
were purihed by an expiatory sacrifice. Thus, to diminish Ute 
expense of funerals, it was ordained by Demetrius Phalereus 
at Athens, according to an ancient law, wliich seems to have 
fallen into desuetude. Hence kusws, a funeral, from fime$ 
accensi^ fumimt /males cerei, cerea faccst vel candeke, 
torches, fondles, or tapers, originally made of small ropes or 
cords (fanes, vel fiaucuU), covered tvitli wax or tallow (semm 
vel Sf^&um).^ 

But in after ages, public funerals ^ were celebrated in the 
day<tiuie, at an early hour in the forenoon, as it is thought from 
i’lutarch, in Syll. Hn. with torches also.^ Frivate or ordinary 
funerals^ were always at iiight.^ 

As torches were used both at funerals and marriages, hence 
inter utrcmique fcuxni, for inter nuplias et fums, et face pro tha^ 
hmi, fax miht moitis adest, and instead of the nuptial, I am 
threatened with the funeral iorch.^ 

The order of the funeral procession was regulated, and every 
one's place assigned him, by a person called drsiokatob, an 
undertaker or master of ^remonies,^ attended by iiclors, 
dre>sed in black.® 

First went musicians of various kinds: pipers (tibicinxs, vel 
siTiUKEs), trumpeters, and cornelters,^® then mourning women 
hired to lament, and to sing the funeral song 
(N^sMA vel Lassos), or the praises of the deceased, to Uie sound 
of the Bute. Boys and girls were sometimes employed for this 
last purpose. As these praises were often unmerite<l and 
frivolous, hence nuffos is put for nxki^, and kxidia, rts inartss el 
frivoliv, fw voces preeficarum.^^ 

Tim flutes and trumpets used on this occasion were larger 
and loitger than ordinary, of a grave dismal sound. By Uve 
law of the 'rwelve Tables, the number of players on the flute at 
a funervl was restricted to ten.** 

Next came players and buffoons (ludii vel hislrioneset srurreB\ 
who damped and sung.^^ One of them, called AncHiMiwus, sup¬ 
ported the characterof the deceased, imitating his words and 
actions while alive. These players sometimes introduced apt 
sayings from dramatic writers.^® 
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I'hen followed the freedmen of tl«e deoeiwed^ wiih a cafk on 
tlieir heAd,^ Some matters at tlteir death freed all their alav^ 
from tlie vanity of havingf tlieir funeral procession attended hy a 
numerous train of Ifioedmen.^ 

Before the corpse, were canried the iniag<^ of the deceased 
and of his aaoestors, on long poles or Iraines, in the same form 
and garb os when alive; ^ but not of such as had been con¬ 
demned for any heinous rrime, whose ima^ were broken. 
The triuniviri ordained, tbat the image of Caitar, after his 
deification, should not be carried before the funeral of any of 
his re^tions. Sometimes there were a great many ditfbreiit 
<H>u(;hes carried tieforo the cm-pse, on whi<th, it is supposed, the 
images were placed.'* After the funeral, these images were 
again set up in the hall, where they were kept.^ 

If tile deceased had distinguished lumself in war, the crowns 
and rewards which he had re«^eived for his valour were dis¬ 
played, together with the spoils and standards he had taken 
11*010 the enemy. At the funerals of renowned commanders 
were carried images or representations of the countries Uiey 
had subdued, and the cities they had lakenA At the funeral of 
^ylIa, above 2<K)0 crowns are sai«i to have been carried, which 
had been sent him by did'erent cities on account of his victory. 
The iiciors aitended with their faeces inverted, thkmietlines also 
the ofiicers and troops, with their spears pointing tfi the ground, 
or laid aside.' 

Behind the corpse walked the friends of the deceased in 
mourning his sons with their heads veiled, and hts daughters 
with their heads bare, and their hair dishevelled, contrary to 
tlie ordinary custom of both, the magistrates without their 
badges, an<l the nobility without their ornaments.^' 

'Jhe nearest relations 60fuetinu>s tore their garments, and 
covered their hair with dust, or pulled it out. 'Ihe women in 
particular, who attended the funeral, beat tlieir breasts, 101*0 their 
cheeks, although tliis was forbidden by the Twelve lables.'* 
At the funeral of an illustrious citiseii, tlie corpse was carried 
Uiroiigh the forum; where the procession stopped, and a funeral 
oration (laudatio) was delivered in praise of the deceased from 
the rostra, by his son, or by Nonie near relation or Iriend; 
scmielimes by a magistrate, acc.ording to the appointment of the 
senate.** 
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custom is said to have t»een first iotroduced hy Pofdicola, 
Itt honour of hb colleague Brutus. It b Best menikiied by 
Uvy, y. 47; next, ib. 61. It was an incentive to glory and 
riilue, but hurtful to the authenticity of historical records.^ 

Ihe honour of a funeral oration was decreed by the senate 
also to women, for their readiness in resigning tlieir golden 
ornaments to make up the sum agreed to be paid to tibe Gaubf 
an a ransom for leaving the city; or, according to Plutarch, to 
make the golden cup which was sent to Delphi, as a present to 
Apcdlo, in consequence of the vow of Gauiillus, after the taking 
of VejM 

But Cicem says, dmt PopUia was the first to whom this 
honour was paid, by her son Catuloa, several ages after; and, 
Bccoinling to Plutarch, Gmsar introduced die Custom of prai^ng 
young natrons, upon the death of his wife l.nrnelia. But after 
that, both young and old, married and unmarried, were honoured 
with funeral orations.^ 

While the funeral oration was delivering, the corpse wan 
placed Imfore the rostra. The corpse of Ciesar was placed in 
a gilt pavilion, like a small temple,^ with the robe in whidi he 
iiiid been slain suspended on a pole or trophy, and his image 
exposed on a nn^vable machine, with the narks of all the 
wcMinds he had received, for the body itself was not seen but 
Dio says the contrary, xiiv. 4. 

Under Augustus, it became customary to deliver more than 
one funeral oration in praise of the same person, and in dif¬ 
ferent places.^ 

From the fortim, the rx}rpse was ojrried to the place of 
burning or burial, which the law of the I'lvelve Tables ordered 
to be without the city, homixes* Moavuiun m ira«K nn 8 Ep£i.ito, 
KKVK uRtro, according to the custom of oilier nations; the .lews, 
the Athenians, and others.^ 

The ancients are said to have buried their dead at their own 
houses; whence, nuixinling to some, the origin of idolatry, and. 
the worship of hausehold gods, tlie fear of hobgoblins, or 
spectres in tlm dark' (larv.k vel lrmvkks), &c.® Souls separated 
from the body nere called i^rmcrbs vei maxes ; if beneficent, 
larks ; if hurtful, lauvjs^ vtl manii..'* Augustus, in his speech to 
his soldiers before the battle of Actiuin, says that the Egyptians 
embabncd their dead bodies to establish an opinion of their 
immortality, Several of these still exist, called niuinmies, ft'om 
uutm, the Egyptian name of uax. 'fhe iiiainier of embalming 
is described by Herodotus, ii. BO. The Persians abo anointed 
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boi^les of their dead with wax^ to make them keep ee loii|r 
as nossihleJ 

The tlomaiis prohibited burning or burying in the city, 
both from a sacred and civil coitsideration; that tlie priests 
might not be ooutaniiimted by seeing or touching a dead body, 
and that houses might not be endangered by the frequency of 
funeral hre*', or the air infected by the stench.^ 

The flanieu of Jupiter was not allowed to touch a dead 
body, nor to go where there was a gra\e, so the high j^wiest 
among the Jensand if the pontifex maxiiuus had to deliver a 
t'ufieral oration, n veil was laid over the corpse, to keep it from 
his sight* 

'i'he places for burial were either private or public; tlie 
private in fields or gardens, usually near tlie highway, U» be 
conspiituous, and to remind those who passed of mortality/ 
lleru^ the frtHjiient inscriptions, sistk viator, aspick viator, 
on the via Appia, Aurelia, FLiiuiiiia, Tiburtina, I'be 
public places of buruil for great men were commonly in the 
CAMPUS MARTIC3, Of CAMPUS KsycitiNus, granted by a decree of 
the senate/ lor poor people without the FaquUme gate, in places 
called PUTii.uL vel -i/ • 

As the vast number of bones deposited in that common 
burying-grouud reudmid the places adjoining uitliealthy, 
Augustus, with the consent of the senate and people, gave part 
of it to his favourite Miecenas, who built there a magnificent 
house/ called turris micenatiana, with extensile gardens, 
whence it became one of the most healthy situations in lioiuc/'^ 

There was in the corner of the burying-ground a stone 
pillar, cippus. on which was marked its extent towards the 
road,*^ and backwartU to the fiejds also who were to be buried 
in iL 

If a buiying-ground was intended for a persim and his 
htoTs, it was called skpulchuum, vel monumentum Ha.aKuiTAim’M, 
which was marked in letters, tlms, h. m* h. s. u e. hou mosumkn- 

TUH KERKOHS SEJJUITUR; Ot UENTIUK a«d UENTtUITIUM, PATHIUM, 

avitum/'* if only for iiimself and family, ^amujairk.^^ Fiued- 
nien wera sometimes comprehended, and relatiuns, when unde¬ 
serving, excluded/® 

The right of burying was sometimes purchased by those wlto 
had no burying-ground of tbeir own. 
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The Vestal virgins were buri^ in the dty kmlm mn 
t^inebantur), anil cKime illustriaus men, aa l^ojplkola, Tubeiitmi, 
and Fabrtciuf (virtutis eamu^ legihm soiuti ); which right their 
posterity retained/ but did^not use. 'I'o shoiv, however, that 
they pi^sessed it^ when any of them died, they brought tlie 
dead body, when about to be burnt, into the fonun, and setting 
down the couch, pot a burning torch under it, which they itn<- 
mediately removed, and tarried the corpse to another place. 
The right of making a sepulchre for hiraself within the pomoBrium 
WHS decreed to iuHus Cfesnr as a singular privilege.^ 

When a {mrsoii was burnt and buried in ti>e same place, it 
was called bustum ; whenc.e this word is often pul for a tomb.^ 
A place where one was only burnt, ustrina, vel -ttm* 

The funeral pile (uoous, vel ptra,) was buUt in the form of an 
altar, with four e^ual sides, hence called ara sEPuncuRi, ruNiRit!# 
ARA,* of wood which might easily catch fire, as fir, pine, cleft 
oftk, SivJ unpolished, actxnding to the law of the Twelve Table;^ 
ROouTti ASCI A :fB POLiTo, but riot always so, also stuffed with paper 
and pitch,^ mofle higher or lower according to the rank of tim 
deceased, hence noons plkbkius,® with cypress trees set around 
to prevent the noisome swell, at the distance of sixty feet from 
any house.® * 

The basitiim Porcia and senate-house adjoining, contiguous to 
fhe forum, were burnt by the ffames of tlie funeral pile of 
Clodius.^® 

Hn the funeral pile wns placed the corpse with the couch. 
'I’he eyes of tlie deceased were opened,to which Virgil is 
Uiought to allude, iv- 2^1. 

Tile near rehvlions kissed tlie body with tears,“ and then set 
fire to the pile with a liglited torch, turning away their face,*^ to 
stiow that they did it with refuctJince. 'They prayed for a wind 
to ai^ist the ilames, as the Greeks did, and when tiiat happened, 
il was thought fortunate.^^ 

They threw into the tire various perfumes/* incense, myrrh, 
cassia, ivc. w'hich Ciqpro calls sumptuosa rrspbrsio ; forbidden 
by the Twelve Tables ; also cups of oils and dishes/' with titles 
marking what they contained; likew'ise the clothes and orna¬ 
ments, not only of the deceased/*’ but their own ; every thing in 
short that was supposed to be agreeable to the deceased while 
alive. All these were called munkba, vel dona.'® 

1 Serv. Vug. A£ii. is. Ibin, l(i2. xl 43. xii. lA «. 41 JFitv. $v. 
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If the deceased had been a soldier^ they thrmv on the pile hi« 
arms, rewards, and spoils; and if a general, the soldiers some* 
times threw in their own arms.* 

At the funeral of an illustrious ohminiander or emperor, the 
soldiers made a ^rcuit* three times round the pile, from rigiit 
to ieft,^ with their ensi^ms inverted, and striking their weapons 
on one another to the sound of the trumpet,* all present accom¬ 
panying them, as at Uie funeral of Nylla, and of Angiislus, which 
custom seems to have been borrowed from ttie t^reeks; used 
also by the Carihaainians; sometimes performed annually at 
the tomb.® ♦ 

As the jHonn yvere supposed to he delighted with blood,* vari¬ 
ous animals espettially such as the deireased had been fond of, 
weru slaughtered at the pile, and thrown Into it; iu ancient 
times, also, men, captives or slaves,’ to which t'icero alludes, 
Flacc- Afterwards, instead of them, gladiatoJ^, <“allcd 

BCBTUAnn, were made to tight; so antong tlie Gauls, slu\es and 
clients were burned on the piles of their inastdrs;* among the 
Indians ami Thracians, wives on tlie piles of their husbands. 
As one man bad several wives, there \va-< sometimes a contest 
among tliem abemt the prelererux, which they determined by 
Jot.® 'Htus also among tlie Homans, friends testified their^afihe- 
tinn; ns Plutiuas to his patron, IMautius to his wife Orestiiia, 
soldiers to (hho, 3Inester, a freedman, to Agrippina,*'^ iitc. 

instances are recorded of persons, who came Uj life again on 
the funeral pile, after it was set on tire; so that they <x>uid iwtt 
be preserved; and of others, who, liaviijj^ revived before the 
pile was kindled, returned home on their icei.“ 

I'he Jews, although they inlerre<l llieir dead,*® filled the couch 
on vthich the cor|kse was laid with sweet odours, and divers 
kintis of spices, and burned them.*^ 

When the pile was burned down, the fire was extinguished, 
and the embers soaked with wine,** the bones were gathered** 
by tim nearest relations, with loose robes, and sometimes bare¬ 
footed,*** 

We read also of the nearest female relatic)ns’'gatherlng the 
bones in their bosiun, who were CAtJleil itcNKaac, vel 

The ashes and Imnes of iite deceased are tiiought to have 
been distinguished by their panicidur position, boiue suppose 
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tho b«><dy to have 1 >eon itrapt in a species of htcombuatihle cloth, 
made of nimt the Greeks called asoestot} But Pliny restrict 
this to the kin^s of India, nhero only it >m then knoMii. 

The bones and ashes, besprinkled with the riidiest perfumes, 
were put into a vessel called uuna, an nrn ; kkbajlis urna, made 
of earth, biviss, marble, silver, or gold, accor^fing to the wealth 
or nvnk of every one.’^ SometimevS also a small glass vial full 
of tears, called by the moderns a lachrymatory^ was put in 
tlte urn. 

Tlte um was solemnly deposited (ccrmpotiehaittr) in the 
sepgU'iire (sKriLCHRUM, tumulus, monumentum, s<di s vel jc/o/zim#, 
cosonoRittw, -twumt ciNKitiBiuM, &C,) lienco nmpomref to 
bury, to shut Ap, to end; ‘‘ composUo die^ i. e. Jviito. 

VVhen Lite body was hot burned it was put iut(» a coffin {area 
yel locuias), with idi its ornarueiKs, usually made of stone, as 
that of Nnmn, and of Hannibal,'* sometimes of Assian stone, front 
Assos, or -us, a towp in 'i'roas or Mysic^ which consumed die 
body in f*n ty days, except the teeth, hence ctdled sARCOPMAOva^* 
wliicJi word is put for any coffin or tomb,^ 

The a>ffiu was laid in die lontb on its back; in what directliui 
among the Humans is un<x;rUun ; but among the Athenians, 
looking to the west.^ • 

i'hOae who died in prison were thrown out naked on Hie 
street,® 

When the remains of the deceased were laid in the tomb, 
tltose present were three times sprinkled by a priest with pure 
wateiy from a branch of olive or iaurel,^'^’ to purify them, then 
they were dismissed by tlie pr.efiCa, or some other person, 
pronouncing tlie'stdemn word tLicKT^ i, e. ire iicety you may 
depart. At their departure, (bey asked to take a last fare we 11 , 
by repeating several times valk, or salvk antermau, farewell for 
tner, adding, nos tb oitorwE, guo natura pehmkskrit, cuncti 
sEQUBMuu, we shall all follow thee, in whatever order nature 
may periiiit,*^ which were c-alled vkuba novissima ; aist> to wish 
tiiat the earth might lie light on the |>erson buried, which Is 
found marked on several ancient monuments iu these letters, 
s. ?. T. L. SIT TIBI tkhra LEVIS,*" and the grave-stone,''* that his 
bones might rest quietly, or lie softly placidk quiescas, may- 
esl tiu»u rest in peace. Hence compoHitusiKwA pveilus. buried 
ho platida compostui peter quui>cii^ he, settled, now enjoys e 

1 ajWr'ttum, rr, li* Tac, lliO. i. 17. Vir/. C Jinr ITS. )] v. Vir'. ain. U 
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peAoefttl calm, is said of Atitonor, while yet alive. We find 
in Ovid the (Contrary of this wish, goUiciU jaceantf terraque 
premantur miqua^ may they be disquieted in their j^aves, and 
may the earth press heavily on thenn, as if the dead felt these 
things. Sometimes the bones were not deposited in the eartli 
till three days after the body was bunted.* 

The friends, wlien they retumed honte, os a further piirtfiea* 
tion, after being sprinkled with water, stepped over a fiie,^ 
which was called scFFiTiQ. The house itself also was purified, 
and swept with a certain kind of broom or besom whirli 
purgation was called ssvcaiuB, v. €verm; and he wlio performed 
RvaaaiAToa,* 

There were certain ceremonies for the puriiicatiop of the 
family, called Ficrii.ii obnicajlbs;^* when tliey buried a thumb, or 
some part cut 0^ from the body before it was burned, or a bone 
brought home from the funeral pile, on whidi occasion a soldier 
ought be absent from duty,® 

A place WM held religious where a dead body, or any pai't of 
it, was buried, but not where it was burned.^ 

For nine days after the funeral, while the fiunily ^vas in 
mourning, und employed about certain solemnities at die tomb, 
It was unlawful to summon the heir, or any near relation of tlio 
deceased, to a court of justice, or in any other manner u* molesi 
them. On the ninth day a Kicriiire was petfoirined, callutl 
NOVKNOiAiiE, with which these solemnities were cottcludedr® 
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Oblfiilons or sEkcrifioes to ih« dend (mmsus, vel FAitEKTAXitA) 
were afterwards made at various times, both occosionolly and at 
stated periods, consisting of liquors, victims, and eariands,* 
called ytiRALiA muksra; thus, aucvj mraaiAS feebis veiMiTVEnii^ 
et paakntarr, to perform these oblations; pwreatare regi aemr 
Quine conjuratonm, to apjiease, to revenge the death of the 
king, by the blood of the conspirators;^ H^agFuniinorum manibu* 
mstattoae Italm. &c. parmtatum est, an atonement was made 
to the ghosts of the 8aguutines with the devastation of Italy, &c.; 
so also WTARE.^ 

The sepulchre was then besq>read with flowers, and covered 
with croivns and fillets. Dcfore it, tliere w.vs a liule altar, on 
uhich libations were made, and incense burned, A keeper was 
appointed to watch the tomb, which was frequently Iliumtnated 
with lamps.* 

A kind of perpetual lamps are said, by several antbors, to 
hare been found in ancient tombs still burning, which, liowevof, 
went out on the admission of air. But this, by otfaens, » 
reckoned a fictit>n.® 

A feast was renerallj^ added, called sii.icebi«ium,® both for the 
di*,id and the living. *(’erban things were laid on flie tomb, 
('oiiiinonly beans, lettuces, bread, and eggs, or the like, which it 
w.is sup]>osed the ghosts would come and eat: hence cowa 
kei.acis.* What renminetl was burned; for it was thought mean 
to lake away any thing tiius consocrateil, or what was Ihrtiwn 
into the funeral pile. Hence rapere tie rego cmam^ e famma 
f.tf)U/n peterCf to snatch food from a funeral pile, k e. to be capa¬ 
ble of any thing, sordid or mean. Bmitrapus is applied as a 
ri;iiu'‘ of contempt to n sordid person, and smiCRONu n to an old 
mail,'* 

After the funeral of great men, there was not only a feast for 
the friends of the deceased, but also a distribution of raw meat 
anioiig the people, ctilled visckratio,” with slitnvs of gladiators 
and n^auies, which sometimes continued for several days. Some- 
timcN games were celebrated also on the anniversary of tli€ 
tuin'ral. Faustus, live son of tr^ylla, exhibited a show t>f gladia¬ 
tors in honour of his father, several yeai's after his death, and 
gave a feiist to the people, according to his fathers testa¬ 
ment.*'* 

The lime of mourning for departed friends was appointed by 
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Nunia»’^ as well as fatiera] rites,* and offerings to appease tlie 
tnanes.^ There was no limited time for men to mourn, becatts.e 
none was thought houourabJe, as among the (iertuans. IttisMaily 
did not exceea a few days/ Women mourned for a husband or 

S arent ten months, or a yem*, according to the computation of 
Lomuius,^ but not longer/ 

In a public mourning for any signal calamity, the death of a 
prince or the like, titere was a total cessatton from business 
(justitium), either spouiAiieousIy or by public appoiitlinenl, 
when the courts of justice did not sit, the shops were shut, HivJ 
In excesstre grief Ute toiiiples of toe gods were struck witii 
stones,® and their altars oveilurnetl/ 

Both public and private mourning was laid aside on account 
of tlie public games; for ceitain sacr<?d rites, as those of t^’eres, 
and for several other causes eikiirtteraled by I'estus, in voce 
MiNuiTUR. After the battle of €anno% by a decree <*f the senate, 
the mourning of the matrons was limited to thirty da}a Jtii> 
moderate grief was supposed to be ofiensire to the manes/® 

The Homans in mourning kept Uiemselves at home, avoiding 
every entertaininenl tuid amusement/^ neither cutting their Imir 
nor l>eard,^* dressed in black wltich custont is supposed to ha\ e 
been borrowed from the Itgyptians, sometimes in skins laying 
aside every kind of ornament, not even ligliting a lire, which 
was esteemed an ornament to the house, l icnce rorvs peTmnis^ 
i. c. snte bictu ; />7 vifjHy^ 

'I’he woiuen laid tiside tiicir gold and purjde. Kiidcr the 
republic they drcNsed in bla<‘k like the men; but under the 
«nt|>erors, when pnrtV'Coloui'od clothes came in fashion, they 
wore white in mourning/® 

In a public iiiouriiing, the senatfu’s laid aside their tabm 
clavuft and rings; the niagistnites the badgi*^ of their otfice; 
and the consuls did not sit on Ihcir usual seats in the sonntc, 
which were elevated above the rest, but on a common beiicU.*^ 
Dio says, that the senators in great mourning appeared in the 
dress of the equites/® 

The Komacs commonly built tombsfor tbemselres daring 
theii* lifetime ; thus tbeMArsimEOM '^ of Augustus inUie (\'oupus 
Alartius, between the via Flaminia and the banlc of the 'i'iber, 
witli woods and walks around. Hence tlsese words frequently 
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oceitr in imcient v« f., tivus FBCir; y* f. c.,yiynt 

FACiieKiinH c.v»AviT; V. s. p„ vivus snsi PosniT, aiso sjk vivo ffcit. 
If they did not live to dnitfb theni» it was done by tbetr hejr% 
who were often ordered by the testament to build a tomb/ and 
sometimes did it at their own expense.^ Pliny complains bit> 
terly of the neglect of friends in this respect" 

The Homans erected tombs either for tlieniselves alone, with 
their wives (sKPunoHaa priva, vel sixoui-aria), or for themselves, 
their faiuU^, and posterity (comuitnia), kaauliaria et h^rroita- 
RiA; likewise for their friends who were buried elsewhere, or 
whose bodies >.M>uld not be found (cbkotapuion, vel lUMiritiri 
HONOBARius, vel iNAKis).^ When a person falsely wported to 
have been dead returned home, he did not enter his house by 
the door, but was let down from ilie roof,® 

'Hie tombs of tlie rich were commonly built of marble/ the 
ground enclosed with a wall,’’ or an iron rail," and planted 
around with trees, as among the Greeks/ 

When seieral difl'ereiit persons had a right to the same* 
burying-ground, it was sometimes divided into parts, and each 
part amigued to its proper owner. 

But (»»mmon sepuldu^es were usually built below ground, and 
fviUvd htpoo.t.a/'^ umny of which still exist in different parts 
Italy, under the tutme of catacombs. 7 here were niches mtt 
out in the w'ulis, in which the urns were plaml; tltese, from 
tiieir resemblance to tlie nidries in a pigeon'tiouse, were called 

COLVMBABIA. 

iScpulchrea were adorned with various figures in sculpture, 
which are still to be seen, with statues, columns, 

But what deserves particular attention, is the i«sta*iptioii or 
epitaph (titulus, RcnApHii’M vel eloojcm), expressed 

soiuetoiies in pruse, and sometimes in verse,’^-usually beginning 
with these letters, o. m. s., ms wANievs sacrum, vel MKsioRi,iK;^ 
then the name of tiie person followed, his character, and the 
principal circumsiaiices of bis life, C>ften these words are useil, 
Hic siTi’s KsT vei JACKT, “ licro lies/’** If he had lived happily 
ill marriage, thus, sink qukukla, sink juroio, vel <;j(few.vo, vel 
dmcordiii, in uninterrupted harmony.*® 

When tlie body was siin|»ly iiitcned without a tomb, an in¬ 
scription was sometimes pul on the stone cuifin, as on that of 
Nujua,*' 

* ...I '' " . - I I. .1. . . .. — I ..11.— — .. ,- —. . .1 li . I.. ,1. 
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There was an action for ?iolatlnff Hie tombs of the Head 
(sBPUTiCnnr viotiAti actioV 'I'he ptiiu^ment was a fine, the loss 
of a hand,* workiiijnf in the mines,* banishment, or deatti. 

A tomb was riolaled by demolition, by converting it to im¬ 
proper purposes, or by burying in it those who were toot 
intitled.^ Tombs often served as lurking-places for the perse¬ 
cuted (Jhristians, and others* 

The body was violated by handling, or matUating it, which 
was sometimes done for magical purposes,*' by stripping it of 
any thing valnable, as gold, arms, Ac., or by transporting^it to 
another place without leave obtained from the pontilex maxi- 
luus, from the emperor, or the magistrate of the place.’' 

Some consecrated temples to the memory of their friends, 
as Ticero proposed to his dauj»hter Tullia; which design he 
fretjuentiy mentions in his letters to Atiitnis. This was a very 
ancient custom, and,probably the origin of idolatry.^ 

I'he highest honours were decreed to illustrious persons after 
death, 'i’he Homans worshipped their founder Komulus as a 
god, under tlie name of Quirinus.® Hei«!e, afterwards, the 
solemn conskcbaiion of the emperors, by a decree of the 
senate,” who were thus said to be ranked in the number of the 
gods,'*also some eiripresses.*^ 'i'einpies ami priests were assigned 
to them.” They were invoked with prayers. Men swore by 
their name or genius, and odered viciiuis on their altars.** 

The real body was burned, and the remains buried in tiie 
usual manner. But a waxen image of the deceased was nuido 
ti> the life ; which, after a variety of ridiculous ceremonies paid 
to it f<»r seven days in the p;ilace, was carried on a couch in 
solemn procession, on the sboutders of young men of equestrian 
and paU'ician rank, fh*st to the forum, ivhere the dirge was sung 
by a choir oi boys and cirls of the most noble descent; then to 
the (vnmpus Martins, where it was burned, with a vast quantity 
i»f the richest odours and perfumes, on a lofty and magnificeiit 
pile ; from the h‘p of which an eagle let iwiso was suppcsetl to 
convey the prince’s soul to heaven.*** 

KOMAN WKKiHTS AND COINS- 

Thb iirincipal Homan weight was ks or iihra^ a pmirnl; whirh 
was nil idea into twelve parts or ounces (cNci ii). Thus, mcia^ 
an ounce, of of an ga; sextans^ 2 ounces, or i\; qnadnms, 

1 _Cir. T»i»r, 1. I'i S«n. Mart, i. 3>. hU 1} SJ, W. 13, Av. Ijio- ri S««t. Cic* 8S. c**' 
IV'inr iv. •!, 3 I 4. (/ «I* Sop. r (if. i 27. W'litJ. rficsfl, X/nu Pah |I. 

S IX. 11*. fjiiinri Kir, Ci. lit CUuiL l)iTi4i 

S liitittuaiii* .id iiiKlal- ti. lijnil. W«t. is. If .Miiiiic. Kriix C'ctisf. Aiiii. v> Z xvi. 2l. 

Kiiri. _ Aoiii if bit. liii.. I 111. 14 •i'«p.2.47. 

4 .iSowMSiniort^uibt Cio,, " j’.i.x,iir. i. 37. 3,'Olf, II) IS Vlij. O. ♦. 42. Hof 

SS* U. de riin. ep. Ki 72, 11 Mensdiisii. iv, !£, i'ji. II. 1, lb. 

A'-, viut. 47. 12. 71. iS Ki diMii'in iiumomsn 16 it 4 >>riiAUtu. iv. X 

t Ifou. 40. b Oic. ALL, xii, IS, 19. iiiUtr ttfi lu (llotw 
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S, or iriensf 4, m quincunx, 5, or semi$, 6, 
A> y i '3', or cw* beanB^ tV 15 d&dram^ 

9, or I; dextans^ or decunx, 10, 4^, or |; demtx, i] oiiMsefi, 

or 44 

The uNciA was also divided thus: semunda, 4* ^ 

ounce, or of an as } dwUOf 4 ; stciltcua^ vel sextula, 

4; drachma, 4; hemisesc/a^ i. e. semuexisda, ; Iremissi*^ scru^ 
^us, scrijdulum vel scripulumy of an ounce, or of an as.* 

As Has applied to any thing divided into twelve pints; os an 
inh^itance, an acre, liquid measure,^ or the interest of otoney, 
&c, ‘Hence, probably, our word «cc, or unit. 

'I'he lionian pound was equal to lU ounces, 18 pennyweights, 
134 grains of Jbhgtijdi Troy weight, or nearly 1:^ ounces avoir- 
dupoise. 

'I'he Greek weights, mentioiied by Homan authors, ore 
chiefly the talrntt divided into (K) mineCf and the mim into lOf} 
drachma. The tnim was nearly equal to tlte Homan hbra. 

Tfie English trot weight, by which silver and gold orh 
weighed, is as follows: 94 grains, 1 peiinywei|;hl; 20 pwta. 1 
ounce; 19 02;. 1 pound. Hut apothecaries, tn compounding 
itiodicines, iimke 20 grains 1 scruple; S sc. 1 drachm; 8 dr. 1 
ounce; 19 o*. 1 pound; avoirdupoise weight, by which larger 
ntu! cfiarser iMMumodities are weighed, lb drams, 1 ox.; 10 os* 
i {xuind, 

't he Homans, like other ancient nations,’* at first had no 
cotued money,■* but either exchanged commodities with one 
auother, or used a ceittiin weight of uncoined brass,* or other 
metal. Heiute the various names of money also denote weight; 
so pmdere for solvere^ to pay; stipenduim (a stipe petideuda), 
soldiers* pay,** because at first it was weigtied, and not counted. 
ThuA, talentum and mma among tlie Grcek.s, skektl among the 
Hebrews, and pound among us. 

Several Greek words are supposed to allude to the original 
custom of exchanging couiinodilies, thus, upvvpAtf to purchase 
or exchange by giving a lamb (i9C|&;, a^ynit ugnm)\ ayir.fteitf by 
giviiu; an ass (oi»of, minus) ; x&iXsfii, liy giving a foal, srwXoi 
{e'ptuh'tis), or the young ot any animaL 

•Servius Tullius first stamped pieeves of brass with the image 
of cattle, oxen, sw ine, &c. (pecudks), whence pkconia, moiiey,^ 
Silver was first coined X G. 484, five yeare before the first 
Tunic war, or, according to others, A. U. 4iJ8.; and gold sixty- 
two years after, Silver coins, however, seem to have been in 
nse at Home before that time, but of foreign coinage.*’’ The 
Koiiian coins were then only of br.ass. 

) ‘*ar, 1h I., (v. Sd, 4 )#runu RigiuU- Sorviu* mi._ OTluin Util, Ctirr. R. K. h. t, 

t h»-t* t4 i'i. !W€. Liv. 5 »■» r»»U‘. l«nirt.«nni I'tttgiepnttHj* Fini. Q RMm. 4ft. 

»<;i. 11. ft Kesiti*. lES tiKttutkt, IHiii. S M.jii. d, 40. 

B Suab iii, Idd, 7 Uv. Vut. r. 281 xuiu, 3, os p04«m uu- J.4r. Tiit. 14. K». sr. 
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Hence or plur., is put fcr money in gfeneml;* Ofnt 
mutarey to buy or sell; <b« alimunij debt; anmta wra, yearly 
pay ; eerarimn, the treasury; tea mUiMre, money for paying the 
soldiers, griven from the treasury to the quasstor by the trihuni 
{trarii, or by them to the soldiers ; homo tera^MS, a monied luan,^ 
os some read the passag:e. 8o tribuni mm tarn i. e. bene 

nummati, quum ut appeltantuTy mrm tiy i. e* mre corrupt!, rel in 
ararios aut Can'ite^i refarendi ; * mra i^etusta, i. e. prisca monein, 
ancient money, but rera Vfrtcrn, old crimes or debts; usntsmre 
vei eBmdariy to get money by any means; * aruscntor vel mcth 
latOTy a low beggarly fellow, a fortune-teller, or tlie like ; 
rfttnSy oppres8<'d with debt, a debtor; in fneo mre esty i. e, f» 
bmih mms vel t» »ieo cemvy mine, my friend; ® ma ctrtnmfora’ 
mnm, money borrowed from bankers/ who had shops in porti- 
<5oes round the forum.’ 

Money was likewise called stips (« afipando)y from being 
cratmnea in a 4x;ll, that it might ottcupy less room. But (ills 
word is usually put f«»r a smml coin, ns we say a f»enny, or 
farthing, olfered to the gods at games or the like/ or given as 
an alms to a beggar, or to any <»rie as a new year's gift (sTRKyA), 
or by way of contribution for any public purpose.*' 

The first brass coin *** was called as, anciently ossis (from 4».v) 
of a pound weight (/tbrnlm). 'I'he highest valuation of fiirtuiie '* 
under b'orvius, was a 10{i,000 pounds weight of brass.'** 

The ollter brass coins, besides the as, were trienies, 

quudrantts, and nextantes. 'I’he quadram is also c^lletl tkbi'x- 
cius (a tnhua nneiia)}^ 

'Iheseanns at first had the full weight tvhich their names 
impfirted, hence in later times called aaAVK-** 

'fhis name tias used particularly after the weight of the as 
was diminished, to denote the ancient standard,*** because when 
the sum Weas large, the mses were weighed and not wiinted 
8ervius on Virgil makes grave to be lumps of rough cop¬ 
per, or uncoined brass.*’ 

In the first Funic war, on account of the scarcity of money, 
asses were stiock weighing only the sixth part of a pound, or 
two <iiunc:es,*'' winch passed fur the same value as those <tf apound 
weight had done; whence, says Fliiiy, the republic gained five- 
sixths/' and thus discharged its debt, 'i'be mark of the as then 
was a double Janus on or e side, and the beak or stern of a ship 

1 rC'r, Art. r. 315. B 0«'l. IK. C. liir. I.IilV. ,«xxir. S. Suet. Aug. Kl> 

1 . 7. jO ,.nrf'09 nuiiv- x»vi. *). C<«’» tj. ft. 1. lU.OtiKtit. It Plln.to. 

TJ109 IPS iftnmus, I Ip, 8 T«(., Aun v . )7.C> c. Ill l•n[ulnul| -vel niituttR 15 l.iv. tv. 41 <i0. t. 
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(m th« other; o( the triem and qmdrans, a boat (rttiet) *, whence 
tOey were sometimes calied batiti.* 

In the second Punic war, while Fabius was dictator, themeies 
were made to weigh only one ounce {mciaies) ; and, ^terw^ds 
by tlie law of Papirius, A, U. 563, h]^f an ounce {§emunci{ikky^ 
Tito sum of three asses was called tressis ; of ten asstSj ^ 
cmsis ; of twenty, vicessh ; and so on to a hi^dred, csktossis,^ 
hut there were no sudi coins* 

The silver <»^ins wore nsvARiue, the value of which was ten 
asses, or ten pounds of brass {deni eeris, sc* a*ses), marked with 
tfu^ letter x—Q uuvabios, five asses, marked v. — and brstkbtios, 
two asses and a half, {quasi srsquitbrtics), comnionly marked 
by the letters l. u s., for liirta Uhra sends ; or by abmwviation, 
n. s., and often called absolutely nommos, because it was in most 
frequent use.* 

The impression on silver coins ^ was usually, on one side, 
carriages drawn by two or four beasts (bigds vel quadrigss)i 
whence they are mlled biuati and quadrioati, sc. nummi^ and* 
on t he revenue, tlie head of Honia with a helmet* 

On some .silver coins were marked the figure of Victory, 
hence called victoriati, stamped by tiie Glodian law,^ of the 
same value with the miinarii. » 

From every {atunu of silver were coined 100 denarii; so that 
at first a pound of silver was equal in value to a thousand 
}K>umls of brass. Whence we may judge of the scarcity of 
silver at that time in Home. Hut afterwards the case was 
altered. For when the weight of the as was diminished, it bore 
the s»iue proportion to the denarius as befcH*e, till it was reduced 
to one ounce; and then a denarius passed for sixteen asses 
(except in the niiiitary pay, in whi<di it continued to p^ for 
ten asses, at least under the republic, for in the time of 'fiberius 
it appears no such exception was made ),^ a quinarim for eight 
asses, and a sestertius for four; which proportion continued 
when the as was reduced to half an ounce. Hence arqentum 
<ere solidum, i. e, an as for a sestertius, or the fourth part,'^ 

Hut the weight of the silver money also varied, and was 
ditlereut under the emperors from what it had been under the 
republic. 

Varro mentions silver coins of less value; niBKXiLA, worth an 
as, or the tenth i»nrt of a denarius ; sb!muei.]:.a (quasi semiHbeUa\ 
worth half a pound of brass, or the twentieth part of a denarius^ 
and TE»u^'c^cs, the fortieth part of a denarius. But Cicero puts 
iljc libtlla for the smallest silver coin, as well as the teruncius ; *“ 

J rtut. 0, Honi, 40, <}<*1. »T. 15, Mttcrab, 7 Glc. Fotil. 9. QuincU Ifl Vnw. ti. n. SS» 

VVst. t. •JSH). Ac, Slit. i'. 13, Ti. 8. 6U. CHn. f'W. Vtrr. ti. 19. R««o. 

I'.'iitttH, I’ini. ib. A Ci«. Ver. IB CO, 61, 3. _ 0 4- Sin, lit. 14. AU* 

Si t’lm. 3 II. la, i ndU itrgi>iit,. 8 Tw. Ann. L 17. ?«SiC. Viuu, it. 47. 
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tliit» hcMWver, he does only pi*ovejrbially; as we may say, a 
peony or a farthing* ^ , 

A gotdeii coin %va8 iirst )^uck at Home in the second Piinic 
wa)p, in the consulship of C. Claudius Nero and M. livius hali- 
nator. A, U. 546; called avrkus, or aureus mtmmuSf equal in 
weight to two denarii and a quinariuSf and in value to twenty^* 
fire denariif or 100 sestertiu Hence the fee allowed to ^ 
taken by a lawyer is railed by Tacitus dena sestertia ; by Pliny, 
decern millia, sc, h. s.; * and by Ulpian, cbntvm awrki,* oil ol 
which were equivalent. 

The common rate of gold to silver under the republic was 
tenfold.** But Julius Cmsar got so much gold by pluitdering, 
Biat he exchanged it* for 3000 sestertii, or 760 denarii, the 
pound, i, e. a pound of gold for Th pounds of silver,* 

Tlie aurms in later ages was called soi.ii>us, but then greatly 
inferior, both in weight and Imauiy, to ilie golden coins struck 
under the republic and first em^rors* 

At first forty aarei were made from a pound of gold, with 
much the same images as the silver (H>ina But under tlm la^ 
emperors they were mixed with alloy; and tlieir intrinsic 
value was diminished Hence a ditterent number of aurci were 
made from a pound of gold at difierent times ^ under Nero, 45,’ 
but uitdrar Constantine, 72. 

Tlie emperors usually impressed on their coins their own 
image. 'I'his was first done by Julius Ciesar, according to a 
decree of the senate.** 

The essay or trial of gold was called obrcssa,** hence mirmi 
ad obrussmn, &v» exactum, the pur^jst gold; abokntum pusweA- 
TUM, the finest silver,*** vel purum putum ; arokntum infecimn vel 
rude, bullion, unwrouglit or unwined silver; factum, plate; 
signatum, coined silver; bummus asper, new>cuined; ** vttm vel 
tritus, old, Ac. 

Some coins were indented (sftrati).'^ 

Besides Bie ordinary coins, there w€‘,ro various medals struck 
to commemorate impenaut events, properly called mkoalligks ; 
for what we commonly term Human medals, were their current 
money* When an action deserved to be recorded on a coin, it 
was stamped and issued out of the mint. 

Money was coined in tlie temple of Juno monuta; whence 
}nmeg. The consuls at first are tlioiight to have had the charge 
of it But particiilar ofiicere were allerwards created for that 
purpose.*^ 

1 .S«**l* OU. 4 Tap. r*t,—lh*t OM of 1 ITin kXKtiU 3. ril- B>. 
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There are several dreeian coins mentioned b^r BiMaan 
writers, some of them equal to Homan ooine, and eotne Bct; 
drackba, equal to a denetrtm ; but some make it to be as nine 
to e{|;hi; mika, equal to 100 drachmof, or to a Kontan Ifi^ra or 
pound of silver; taluntum, equal to sixty minm, or Homan 
pounds ; tktka-orachsta vel -tttti, equal to four drachneB or 
(feJuar/V, ns its name imports; but Livy, according to tlm com* 
mon reading, makes it three denarii ; omuvu, the sixtli part of 
a denarius av drachma.' 

MErnoD OF coMP0Tiira money. 

Thk Romans usually c<m)puted sums of money by sasTKani or 
kkstbrtia. Sestertiurn is the name of a sum, not of a coin. 

When a numeral noun is .joined witli Bt&Uitii, it means just 
so many sesierf:e8; thus, decern sestertii^ ten sesterces : but 
when it is joined with Hesteritaj it means so many thousand 
t&rtii; tlius, deccm sestertia^ ten thousand s««terces. * 

£5estkhtium, milk seetertiiy mille mmmi vel msiertii mmmi; 
milk sestertiumf milk nufnmum vel gestertmn^ mmntum mik} 
If. tS. vel H. a. iJ&M) ; 260 denarii vel drmhnm 

denote Rte same sum. » 

When a numeral adverb is joined to scskrtium^ it nteans so 
many hundred thousand sestet tu ; thus qmdragies sesteriium is 
the same with quadragies cmtivia willia scgtertiorummmmommf 
or (jualer rmUiea milk sister tit ^ four ini Dions of sesUrtiL t^oioe- 
tiiries the adverb stantis by itself, and denotes the same tlikig; 
thus, ih ciVs, ricics vel viytsies^ sc. scskrtutm ,* exjwejwsed more 
fully, dfciis centmay sc. millia. sestertmm ; and completely, tic. 
\err4 i. 10. and Juv. iti. 70. So also in sums of brass, decies 
ftr/ie, sc. cenie/ia millia assiwn.^ For when we say deni eeris, 
ce/tititrt tjeris, &c, asses is alwayii to be supplied. 

\V lien sums are marked by k‘Uei*s, if the letters have a line 
over them, ctntena millia is understooil, as in the case of the 
mtmer.d adverbs; thus, h. a m. c. signilies the same with millies 
centtfs^ i. e. I U>,00i),t>00 sestertii or nummi^ £H8ti,()20 : 16 : 8, 
whereas w. s. m. a without the cross line, denotes only 1100 
ststertiif : 17 : 7*. 

When the numbers are distinguished by poiiits in two or three 
orders, the first towards tile right Itand signliies nnits, the second 
thousands, and the third hundred thoHsaiids; thus, in. xii. be. 
Hs. denotes 300,000, 12,000, and 600 u. s., in ail making 312,6tM) 
sestertii, £50+7 : 3 : 
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Pliny «iyV that seven years befoi^ tlie fiwA Punic vir, tliere 
was in the Roman treasury auti pondo %vi, ncccx., arpenti 
*pcmdot TJiiu X.XX., et tn numerate, txir* ixxv, cccc., tluit is, 

|K)un^ of gold, 2SI,070 pounds of silver, and in ready money, 
6,97^400 sester'tiif £50,d60 : 15 : 7. But tliese sums are otheir- 
wise marked t hus, a mi pondo xvl m. mKCJ*fiar^ 0 n(ixxu» 

et m rntmerato aiuL t%xv, ni. cccc. 

When eestertium neiit is used, pondo is understood, that is, 
two pounds and a half of silver, or a thousand seetertii** 

Wlien H. s. or s^sterttum is put after dtxiem millia or the like, 
it is in the genitive plural for sestertiorumt and stands ftw-so 
many sesiertUf whicli may be otherwise expressed by decern ses¬ 
tet tia, &c. But sesiertium, when joined with deciee or the like, 
is in the noroiiiative or accusative singular, and is a compeu> 
dious way of expressing decies centies sestertiwn, i. e. d£cies cen¬ 
tum vel decies eentena millia seetertmm r, sesteriionm, 

'Ihe Romans sometimes expressed sums by talents; thus, 
decern millia iaientdmf and sestertium bts milHes et quadringen-> 
ties are equivalent So 100 talents and 000,000 di?n«ritor by 
pounds, LiBRss pondo, i. e. pondere in the ablative, for these 
words are often joined, as we say, pounds in weight, and when 
PONDO is put by itself as an indeclinable noun, for a pound or 
pounds, it is sup{»osed even then, by the best u'itics, to be in 
the ablative, and to have libra or libne understood/ 

The Roman libra contained t^velve ouruMW of silver, and was 
worth about £3:4:7 sterling ; the tuknt, nearly £193 : 15. 
But the common coinputatum was by sestertii or nwmnu 
A sKSTBRTiiTs IS reckoiied to have been worth of our money 
one penny 3^ farthings; a quinarius or viclormitis 3d. S .q.i a 
neNARiirs, 7d. 3q. ; the aureus, or gold coin. Ids, l^d. a sks« 
TERTiuM, or a thousand sestertii, £8 : 1 : 5.4,—ten sestertii, ]»'. 
7d. yq .—-a hundred sestertii. Ids, Irf. 3^.—-ten sesttrtia, or 
10,00t0 sfs/ertii, £d0 ; 14 ; 7 *—n hundred sestertia, or 100,000 
#e«fer/«‘,.£H07 : 5 : 10,—1000 sestertia, or decies sesUrihm, or 
decies cmhna millia sestt^tium, vel nnmmum, or 1,000,000 
sestertii, £8,07'i : 18 : 4, sterl. — centies, vel emties n. s., vel 
centies centum millia seslertiorumi or 10,000,000 sestertii, 
£80,729 : 3 : 4, sterL— millies, vel miUin h. s-, £807,391 : 13:4, 
iterl. — millies centies u. s., £888,030 : l(S ; 8, sterL Hence we 
may form some notion of certain iiisiatn:es on record of iiomaii 
wealth and luxury. 

(.’rassus is said to have posse.ssed in lands bis millies, i. e. 
£l,(i 14,583 ; 6 : B, besides money, slaves, and household fumi- 
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wVirli may b« esttmaied at as mudi inor«!.’* Iii^e c^nioii' 
of (Viw^iw, no one deserved to be called rich who could hot^ 
maintam an army^ or a legion.-<~Seneca, ter vtillies^ £2^421,875.^ 
—Faltas, the freedman of Claudtns, an equal sum.*—CentuIuB 
the augur, quater tnillieSf £3,229,166: 13 : 4.-—C. Casdlius 
Claudius jbiaorus, although he had lost a great part of his for¬ 
tune in the civil war, left by his will 4,116 slaves, 3,GOO yoke 
of oxen, 257,000 of otlier cattle; in ready money, h, s. sespctur 
ties, £484.375.* 

Augustas received by the testaments of his friends quater 
decks rmUies^ .£.*12,291,060 : 13:4. He leH in legacies to the 
Homan people, i.e. to the public,£322,916; 13:4, 
and to the tribes or {>oor citizens,^ Tnicies qumquies, £23,255 : 

4 : SL® Tiberius left at his death viqesies ac septies milUeSf 
£21,796^875, whidt Caligula lavished away in less than one 
year.'^ ^ espasian, at his a<»:ession to the empire, sjtid, that to sup¬ 
port llie ctmunoinvealth, there was need of quadrinycnties millies, 
£322,916,066 : 13 : 4, an immense sum! more than tlm national 
debt of Britain !* 

'I'lic debt of Milo is said to have amounted to ». s. B^tingenof 
tics, £6(i5,l(H : 3 : 4.'* 

(Jaftsar, before be cnjjoyed any olhce, cured 1300 talents, 
£2.^^ 1,875. When, after his prmtursbip, he set out for Spain, 
he is reported to have said, bis mtUies et quingentks sibi deesse, 
ut mhil habcret, i. e. that he was £2,018,229 : 3 : 4 worse thiin 
notliiiig. A sum hardly credible! Vthen he first entered 
Home in the l^egiiining of the civil war, be took out of the 
treasury £1,095,979,'® and briiught into it, at the end of the civil 
war, a^ve £4,843,750 {ampltm sexies miUies). He is said to 
have purchased the friendship of Curio, at tiie begbinfng of the 
ciiil war, by a bribe of sfxceutks stskrlium, £484,376," and 
that of the consul, L. Faulus, the colleague of Marcellus, A. V 
704, by 1500 talents, about £2<iO,G25." Of Curio, Lucan says, 
Aic ve^idit urbem, be sold the city; venal* (Juno lingua, Curio 
of venal eloquence,'* .and \’irgil, as it is tlioiight, vettdidk hie 
aura patnurn, ho sold his native country for gold. But this 
Curio afterwards met with the fate which as a traitor to his 
country he deserved, being slain by Juba in Africa." Libycas 
CM nobik corpus pascit aves J nulh contcctus cuaio busio, Lucan, 
iv. 809. 

S(>o ! where, a prrj, urOmriml Curio lies, 

To every fowl iniit wingv tJie L{b\fiU dtles— liuwe. 
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Antony, on Um Ides Marcli, nh^n Ciesar was killed, owed 
omdrin^mtieSf X322,916 ; 13 : i, whkh lie paid belbre the 
Nknlends of April, and sqtiaiiderod of the public luoney, sesier^^ 
tiwn septies nnllk% X5,65l,041 : 13 : 4,‘ 

C^icero at iirst charged Verres with having plundered the 
Sicilians of sestcriium mtilws, Imt afterwards exacted only 
rinffenties.^ 

Apiciiis wasted on luxurious living scxcenties getttertiumy 
j£4H4,3J5; Seneca says, tcstiTtium miUka in culinam cmimmjh- 
9ity and being at kst obliged to exauiine the state of his aE'iirs, 
found that he had remaining only sesteriimi centias^ :3:4, 

a sum which he thought too small *to live upon, and therefore 
ended his days by poison.® 

i'liny says, that in his time LoUia Paulina wore, In full dress, 
jewels to the value of quadrates acstertimn^ : 13 : 4, or 

as others read the passage, qmidrinqmtits stsltrtiunty : 

1.3:4.* Julius C.'e«»r presented iServilia, the mother of M. 
Jirulus, with a pearl wuith Ktsttrtio, X4h,417 : 10, 

Cleopatra, at a feast with Antony, swalhnved a jHiarl dissidvefl 
in vinegar north ccuties u. s,, 3C!^0,729 : 3 ; 4. ( lodius, Uie son 

of AiiOpUs, the tragedian, swallowed one worth divks, £8,07:3 ; 
18:4. Ikligula did the same.^ 

A single dish of AIsop's is said to have a>st a hundred, scsU ; - 
iiu, £807 : 5 : 10.® Caligula laid out on a supper, ctnites h. s.. 
£8i),729 : 3 : 4, and HeUogahaJus, tfickft m. s., £534,218 : 13.^ 
The ordiimiy expense of Lueutius foi n supper in the hall of 
Apollo, was 50,000 drachMK^ £1,0]4 : 11 : 8.'* 

J.^en persons of a more sober t tumu tev were .soineliiucs very 
expensive, C'ieero had a citron-table v\h)cli cost him u. s. de- 
c/er, £807 ; 6 : 10; and bought tiie house of Cimsus with bor¬ 
rowed money, for h. s xxxv. i. e. tricw» qmnqum, £28,‘7*55 : 4 ; 
*4^ 'ritts house had tirst belonged t<» Uie tribune M. Li\iu'< 
Drusns, who, when the architect promised to build it for him m 
such a uiannei' that none of his neighbours should overhnik 
him, answered, If you have any skill, contrive it rather so, 
that all the world may see what I am doing.’’ 

AJessala bought the house of Autronius ibr k. s. ccccxxxvu., 
£352,78() : 2 : 9.^^ Domitius estimated his house at stxuyhs 
»€s/€riifi, i. e. £48,437 ; 10. I hc liouse of C3otiius cost emtus 
et quftdrftffics ortks, €l 19,479.*' 

The fish-pond of Ilerius w'as sold for qmdrcrqtes h, s., 
£32,2fll : 13 : 4, and the fish of Jaicalius for the same sum.*® 
Thu house-rent of middling people in the time of Julius 
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Cmtae is supposed to have been Bina mmiatmmnmmf £10: S; ll. 
Thai of €(eliaa ^vas xxx miilia nummumy £24S: S; 9, and 
thoujj^it hijgfh.^ 

The value of houses in Home rose greaily in a few years. 
The house of Marius, which was bought by Cornelia for 7^ 
myriads of drackmePy £9,4^1 : 17 : 0, was, not long after, 
purchased by Lucullus for 50 myriads, and SOO draohnuPy 
£16,152 : 6 : 10.^ 

The house of Lepidus, which in the time of his consulship 
n;as redtotted one of the finest in Home, in ilte space of 35 years 
was not in the hundredth rank.** I'lie villa of M. Seautns l^tng 
burned by tlie malice of his slaves, he lost n. s. millieSy 
£807,291 : 13:4. The golden house* of Kero must have cost 
an immense sum, since Ctho laid out in finidting a part of it 
f/uinyenties h. s., £403,045 : JO ; 8.* 

THE INTEREST OP MONEY. 

The interest of money was called fabsus, vel fenus ; or usirtt>, 
frucius, tmrceSy vel impendium; the capital, capct, or sms ; also 
Fci-,N«3s, which is put for the principal as well as the interest.® 
When one as nas paid mduiltly for the use of a bondred, it 
was called cbcka cuktesima. because iu a hundred months the 
interest equalied the capiUti; or asses vsub.e. This call 12 
per cent, per aim urn,^ which was usually the legal interest at 
Koiue, at least towards the end of the republic, and under the 
first emperors. iSoinetimes the double of this was exacted, bmm 
cmtt.simePy 24 per cent., and eren 48 per cent., quatenm cenfm- 
nuF.. Horace mentions one who demanded 60 per cent.; quinas 
hie capdi mercedcs exsec&t, i. e. quintupHces usf/ras esftyti, vel 
quints centesimis fornerat, he deducts from the capital sum five 
common interests.® 

When the interest at the end of the year was added to Ute 
capital, and likewise yielded interest, it was called centesimne 
renov'itas, or anatocismus annimrmrius^ t:ompouud interest; if 
not, tumtsairnm perpetua; or ftenm pcrpttmmj' 

t'suR,K sarnmes, six j»er cent.; tritnles, four per cent.; quad- 
rantes, three per cent.; besses^ eight per cenL, &c.; usurm hggi- 
hmm vel licittBy legal interest; illicitas vel tUeyttimaHy iiJegaL*® 
Hsura is commonly used in tiie plural, and fckkus in tlie 
singular. 

'I’he interest penuitted by the Twelve Tables was only one 
per cent., f<knus uncueium vel uncue dsuhe (tee Ux nuiniA 
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which Rome make the same with umm centesima ; re* 
ductul, A. U. 408, to OKC'half, fiksits sbmuncuiuum ; * but these, 
aixi other reigculations, were eluded by the art of the usurers.* 
After the death of Antony and Cleopatra, A.U. 723, the interest 
of money at Home fell from 12 to 4 per centA 

Professed hankers or money-lenders were also <mlled MasusARii 
vel tnipezitePf aruentabii, ^imaiirtiAnti, vel Rometimes 

appointed by the publicA 

A person who laid out money at. interest was said peemiam 
alicHi V. apud aliqttem occuparc, pimer^.f collocarCf &c,; hen he 
calh'd it in, lehiiere? 

'I'he Unmans commonly paid money by the intervention of a 
banker,® wliose aceoiint-b»»oks of debtor and creditor ^ ivere 
kept with i^rcat wire; hence ucceptum referre^ and among later 
writer', arcf'ptum ferre, to mark o» tlie debtor side, ns received; 
ACCEPTit.ATjo, a form of freeing one from an obligation without 
payment: expmsum ffrre^ to mark down on the creditor side, 
as paid or given a«ay ; expenst lutto^ the act of doing so; ratio 
acd pti atqui' expemi inter n(^ mnvenif^ our accounts agree ; m 
rationem ifobteere vel in tahu/h rnfioni m sn iberr^ to state an 
aci-ount. And because this was done by writing down the sum 
and Nuhscribliig the person’s name in the banker’s hooks, hence 
scribere nwnrnos aheuiy i. e. fc per scripinm v. chiroqraphom 
obltpare tU so/vat, to promise to j»ay; ** ratkmem uccepU aertbere, 
to borrow; re»c>ibere, to pay, or to pay back wbat one has lus 
ceivetl ; so, ptraerthtrey to order t<* pay; nbence perscuiptio, 
an assignment or an order on a bankeiv Hence aKo komfn is 
put for a deltt, for the cause of a deU, or for an article of an 
acd'Tount. Nomina factory to contract debt, to give security f«>r 
payment, hy subscribing the sum in a banker’s books, or to 
accept such security ; fxuferc to demand payment 8o, appei- 
lucti dc nominey diimhuorey to discharge, to pay ; solverey C3y?««- 
tferey e,xpiic(irey erpedira ; trcmscribere wowma aw u/ios, to lend 
money in the name of <ilhers; pecuniaei est innominibn«y is on 
loan ; inendins extnma eera nomen infimum in JUtpitiosa 
the last article at tiie bottom of the page shamefuliy blotted; 
raltonum nomina, articles of accxmnts iw tabu/a* nomen refttrCy 
to enter a sum received ; muliist f^erri nominibvs ucceptum 7e- 
ferrey to mark down on the debtor side many articles or sums 
received from Verres; bine ratio cum f'lir/m, muftis nomimbia, 
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quorum in iabulis isle habet rnUum, i «. Curtiu nihtl tzpeamn 
tulit yerres. Hence Cicero, pleading againtt Vewes, often 
says, BBCiTA NOMINA, L e. reSf persmoji^ causae, in quae ilk aui 
quibus expcnsum tulit, the accounts, or the different articles of 
an account; certis nominihm pecuniam dkbcre, on certain ac¬ 
counts ; ‘ non refertparva normna in codices, small sums; muitts 
mminibus vcrmram oh aliquo facete, to borrow many sums t'» 
pay another; permulta nomim, many articles, likewise for a 
debtor; ego honum nonten existmor, a good debtor, one to be 
trusted; optima nomina non appeilando Jtunt mala^ bmo nomine 
ce.niesimis cotdcntus erat, mm bono quaterjuf* cenleswms sperabat, 
he was salislied with 12 per c^^nt inxini a good debtor, he looked 
for 48 from a bad; nomina sectatur tironwn, i. e. ut tlebitores 
fuciat vemituTy seeks to lend to minors, a thing forbidden by 
law; caiUos nominibus certis expewlere nummos, i. e. sidt cAiro- 
grapho bonis nominibus vel debitoribus dare, to lend on security 
to gf»od debtors; locrire normn sponsu improbo, to become surety 
with an intention to deceive.^ 

As the interest of money was usually paid on the Kalends, 
hence called thistes, and crlekes, a book in which the sums to 
be demanded were marked was <'alted calenoakium,^ 

ROMAN MEASURES OF LENGTH. 

The liomans measured length or distance by feet, cubits, panes, 
stadia, and miles. 

The Hoiuarts, as other nations, derived their names of mea¬ 
sure chiefly from the parts of the human bmly. Diojitus, a digit; 
or tiuger’s breadth ; poli.kic, a thumb’s breadtli, an inch ; pai- 
Mus, a hand’s breadth, a palm, eijual to (z=) 4 digiti^ nr three 
inchiis; pks, a foot, = Id or 12 inches; pai.mipks, a foot 

and a hand's breadth ; cubitus vei u/na, a cubit, trom Uie lip of 
the elbi)W, bent inwards, to the extremity of the middle huger, 
=; 14 foot, the fourth part of n well-proportioned man’s stature; 
PAssus, a pace, = b teet, including a double step, or the space 
from the platm where the foot is taken up to tliat where it is set 
down, the double of an ordinai-y pace, gradus vei rpressus. A 
pole ten feet long* was called fkhtica, a perch.® 'J’he English 
]>erf:h or pole is lb.] feet; una pertica itaclare, to measure with 
the same ell, to treat in the same manner.^ 

Each foot (i*E8) was divided into 4 palmi or hand-breadths, 
12 politces or thumb-breadths, and if) digiti or finger-breadths. 
Each digitus was supposed et^ual to 4 ’‘barley-corns; ® but the 
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English ntulra Uielr Jndi only thireR bftr]«y-c&rns. Tlte foot wm 
Also divided into 12 parts^ denominoted from the divuions of 
die Roman as; thus, aodram vel spHkatna^ 9 pollices, or unciV, 
irches.^ 

A cubit (cimiTua, v. -ttw) was e^uaji to a foot and a half 
(sesqmpes)^ 2 gpithamcSy 6 paimi^ 18 potliccs^ or 2i digiiit Pas- 
aus, a pace, was,reckoned equal to 5 125 passus^ or <>25 

ieet^ made a stadium or furlong; and 8 stadia, or KKH) paces, 
or 5000 feet, a mile (millurium, vel -re ; vel muldb, sc. passus 
V. pasmum).^ 

I'he Cireeks and Persians called 30 stadia parasamoa ; and 2 
parasaiigs, schienos ; but others differ,^ 

The Uonmn acre (juuerum) contained 24<0 feet in length and 
120 in breadth ; that is, 28,800 square feet.* 

The half of an acre was called actus quadratus, consisting of 
120 feet square (actus, in quo doves agerentur cutn arairo uno 
mpetu justo vcl protelo^ i. e. «ao tractu vel tcnore, at one 
stretch, without stopping or tuniing; non strtganteSi without 
resting). Actus qtuidratus uNOfflUR jUiUur ped^us cxx. Hot 
duplicutvm facit jugeruiii, et ob f.o, qmd erat junctum, noTntn 
fuperi usmpavit, Juguni vocabatur, quod unojugo bourn in die 
safari posstd.^ 

An English acre contains 40 perches or poles, or 000 feet, ni 
length, and four poles, or OG feet, in breadth. The iScoitisU acre 
is somewhat more than one>tirUi larger. 

The JUOKRUM was divided into the ^ame parts as au as ; hence 
uncia ayri, tlie twelfth part of an acre.'’ 

ROMAN MEASURES OF CAPACITV. 

Th* measure of capacity most frequently mentioned hy Homan 
authors is the amphora," c<'illcd also quadra.ttai; orCAUus, and by 
the (ireeks vmrrta or ctrammnt, a cubic foot, containing 2 
urnm, 3 wodii, 8 congii^ 48 sextarti, and 00 heminm or coti/ltr. 
But the A-itic amphora^ contained 2 um/e, and 72 sexiani, 

Tho amphora was nearly equal to V gallons lilnglish, and the 
sextarius to one pint and a half iiinglish, or one muUdtkin am) 
a half Scottish. 

A soxtarius contained 2 hemin.'O, 4quartaTii, Sacetnbula, and 
12 cyathi, which wtre denoniiimtod from the parts of the Hontnti 
as ; thus, calices or cups tvere called sextantfs, quadranie', 
irifnies, &e, according to the number of cyaihi which they 
{'Juntainod.'* 

) Swt, Aiig, 19. Plin. r. 10. xii 11. k. ISL S.n. ICji, 01. ej«« iiifn»"r 
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A oyftlhns was as much aa ou« could easily swallow al once. 
It contained 4 rel lingtdm. Or cocMearia^ spoonfuls.* 

CoNoius, tile eighth of on ainphor.% was e^ual to a cubic half 
foot, or to 6 sextarii. This measure of oil or wine used 
anciently to be distributed by the magistrates or leading men 
among the people. Hence conoiarium, a gratuity or largess of 
money, com, or oil, given to the people, chiefiy by the emper¬ 
ors, or privately to an indiyidual.^ 

A gratuity to the soldiers %va8 called noKATivvat, sometiinM 
also coKoiARiCM.’* The congiaria of Augustas, from their snutU- 
tiess, used to be called hhminaria.* 

The weight of rain-water contained in an amphora was 80 
Roman pounds, in a congius 10 pounds, and in a sextarius J 
pound 8 ounces. 

The greatest measure of things liqjuid among the Romans was 
the cifLEus, containing 20 amphorae. 

Pliny says, the a/fer Otecuous usually yielded 7 culei of wine 
an acre, i. e. 143 gallons 3, pints English, woith at the vineyard 
300 immmi, or 75 denarii, each culms, L e. : 8 : 5|, about a 
halfpenny the English pint.^ 

Moores was tlie chiet measure for things dry, the third part 
of a tmhic fool, .somewhat more than a peck Englisiu A mmim 
of (iuUic wheat w'eighed about 20 librm. Pive iiiodii of wheat 
u->ed to he sown in an acre, ^ix of barley and beans, and three 
of pease. 8ix niodit were called mroimnos, vel -«m, sm Attic 
measure.® 

ROMAjy METHOD OF WRITING. 

Mkn in a savage state have always been found ignorant of 
aipiiabetic char.ncter.>. 'I'he knowledge of writing is a constant 
mark of civilisation. Before the invention of this art, men 
employed various methods to preserve the memory of important 
events, and to comuumicate their thoughts to those at a distance. 

Tht! memory of imporUnt events was preserved by raising 
altars or heaps of stones, ]>lanting groves, instituting games and 
festivals, and, what was most uui\ersal, by hlstoricfil sougs.^ 

'i'he first attempt towards the representation of thought was 
the painting of objecK Tl'hus, to represent a murder, the 
ligure of one man was drawn stretched on Uie ground, and of 
anuUier w ith a deadly weapon standing over him. When the 
ISpauutrds tirst arrived in Mexico, the inhabitants gave notice of 
it to their emperor Monteruma, by sendinp; him a large cloth, 
on which w'jus jiaiiited every thing they hiulsoen. 

1 Uo1>iikm]> mk 21.1'Itu 1. Alt. ». 7. I AC. Ann. I’liii. l*ni>. 26 Cno. AH. Hi. 3. 
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The first centrlveil certain si^nt or symbols called 

hi«r<^lypfai<» (from /tfos, *00*04, and to corvo), whereby 

they represented several things by one figure. The Egyptians 
and PtKrnician* contended about the honour of having invented 
letters.} 

Cadmus, the PboMniclan, first introduced letters into Greece 
near 1500 years before Christ, then only sixteen in number, », 
/8, y, S, i, it a, A, fit »* o. *■, w. To these, four were added 

by PaUiroedes, in the time of the Trojan was*, (P, xi 
four afterwards by Simonides, $, >i, 

Letters w'ere brought into Lniiuin by Kvander from Greere, 
The Latin letteia at first were nearly of the same form with the 
Greek.® 

Some nations ranged their letters perpendicularly, from the 
top to the bottom of the page, but most horixontally. Some 
from the right to left, os the Hebrews, Assyrians, &c. Some 
from right to left and from left to right alternately, like cnttle 
ploughing, ns the nindent Greeks; hence this manner of writing 
was called But most, as we do, from left to right. 

llie most ancient materials for writing were atones and brick*?. 
Thus the decalogue, or ten commandments, and tlic laws of 
Moses; then plates of brass,^ or of lead, and wooden tablets.'' 
On these all public arts and monuments were {reserved.® As 
the art of writing was little known, and rarely practised, it 
behoved the materials to be duinble. Capital letters only were 
used, as appears from ancient marbies and coins. 

The niaierials first used in common for writing, were the 
leaves, or inner bark (/i/ier) of trees; wbemte leaves of paper 
{charitp^ foliQt vel plat/uiarX and LtEKit, a b<w»k. The leaves of 
trees are still used fur writing by several nations of India, 
Afterunrds linen,^ and tables covered with wax were used. 
About tlie time of Alexander the Great, paper first began to t>e 
mauufactured from an Egyptian plant or reed, c,alled rAriaus, 
vel -uni, whence our word paper, or biblos, whence /S/cAo,-, a 
book. 

The papyrus was about ten cubits high, and had several coats 
or skins above one another, like an onion, which they separated 
with a needle. One ot these lucnibraties {jfthilyro'. vel scheda;) 
was spread on a table longwise, and another placed above it 
across. I'he one w'as called gfa/neUt and the other subiemettt a* 
the warp and the woof in a web. Being moistened with the 
muddy water of the Nile, which served instead of glue, they 
were put under a press, and after that dried in the sun. Then 

2 Tt(> Ann, m. 14 PI!n vii. TiS. *,»:iv I, n*M(. MVil, 6 C|r. Konf, J4. Jn«. *i. 
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these JiAieets/ thus prepared^ were joined toj^edier, end to end, 
but never more than twenty in what wag called one ecAvea, «»* 
roll.^ 'Hie sheets were of diitereiit size and quality. 

Paper was smoothed with a shell, or the tooth of a boar or 
some other animal; hence charta dentata, smooth, pcdished.^ 
'ITio finest paper was callefl at Home, after Augustus, AuoiorsTA 
regia; the next LtriANA; the dtird hisratica, irhich used an^ 
ciently to be the name of the finest kind, hein^ appropriated to 
the sacred volumes. 'Phe emperor Claudius introduced some 
alteration, so that the finest paper after him was csalled cuAUniA. 
liie inferior kinds were called Ampliitlieatrica, Soitica, Leneo- 
tira, from places in Egypt where paper was made; and fanri- 
from Fannins, who liad a noted manufactm*y* for dressifig 
Egyptian paper at Itome.* 

l^apcr which served only for wrappers (mv&lttcra vel sege»>, 
tria, sing, -c) was tsalled kwvorktica, because used chiefly by 
iiierchantK for packing goods; coai'se and spoirgy paper, scAzhA 
BiBULAQUE.*^ Fine paper of tlie largest siiiEe was csalled macro- 
coiitA, se, chatta, as we say royal or imperial paper, and any 
thing written on it machocolccm, sc. volumm.’^ 

The exportation of paimr being prohibited by one of the 
Htttieinies, out of envy against Fumenes, king of rergainus, 
wlu> endeavoured to rival him in the miagnificencc of his library, 
the use of parcdmient, or the nrt of preparing skins for writing, 
was discovered at Ferganius, hem^e c::aUvd PERaAMERA,sc. charta^ 
vel mcmbrcka, parchment. Hence also Cicero calls his four 
books of Academics, quatuor i. e. hbri e tncmhranis 

fartt. C>ome reaVl hsph^xi, k e. pdtms^ by a metonymy, for Ithri 
ptllibus tecH^ vel in ptlUbm ficripti.^ Divhthera Javts is the 
register book of Jupiter, made of the skin of.the goat AinalUiea, 
iiy w hose milk he was nursed, on whicdi he is supposed by tlm 
}K>ets to have viritten down the actions of men. Whence the 
proverb, diphtheram sero Jupiter inspexit, Jupiter is long before 
he punish ; and antiquwra diphthcra*^ To this Plautus beauii- , 
fully .illudes, Rud. Prol, 21. 

The skins of sheep are properly called parchment; of calves, 
VKtcuM.*" Most of the ancient manuscripts wliicli remain are 
WTiiteu on partdiment, few on the papyrus. 

l^gypt having fallen under the dominion of the Arabs in tlie 
seventh century, and its commerce with Europe and the Con- 
Bt'inLinopnlitan empire being stopped, the manufacture of pajver 
from the papyrus censed. The art of making paper from coltou 
or silk VIus invented in the East about the beginning of tlie 
tenth century ; and, in imitation of it, fitim linen rags in the 

1 plftiute Tel Kcitcdx. 5 PUn. ib. avu 3. vti. tS. AiUian. !x. 0. 
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fourtoantfa <»ntiiry. Coam htovm paper first manufactured 
ill England, A. !>. 1588; for writii^ and printing, A. D. 1690; 
before whidi time aboat £100,000 are said to have been paid 
annually for these articles to France and Holland. 

Tile instrument used for writing on waxen 
tables, the leaves or btirk of trees, plates of brass 
or lead, &c. was an iron pencil, with a sharp 
point, called sTTnvs, or oraphium. Hence idylo 
ubstimo, I fcwbear writing.' On paper or parch¬ 
ment, a reed sharpened and split in the point. 

Like our pens, called calamus, AAUNOu,^‘s/M/a vel 
canua, which they dipped in ink,^ as we do our 
pens.^ 

8rpia, the cuttle-fish, is put for ink ; because, 
when afraid of being caught, it emits a black 
matter to conceal itself, which the Humans some- 
times used for ink.* 

'The ordinary writing materials of the Fomans 
were tablets oAivered w'tth wax, paper, and pordb- 
nieut. Their stilus was broad at one end; so 
that when they wished to correct any thing, they turned the 
stylus, and snuHitlied the wax with the broad end, that they 
iiii;»ht write on it anew. Hence saipe stylum vertas, make frc- 
<^uent corrections.* 

An author, while composing, nsuaUy wrote first on these 
tables, for the convenience of making alterations; and when 
any thing appeared sutficiently correct, it was transcribed on 
paper or pai'chiuent, and published.** 

it seems one could write more quickly on waxen tables than 
on paper, where the hand was retarded by finequently dipping 
the reed in ink.'^ 

The labour of txirrecting was compared to that of working 
with a file (Imm tabor); hence optu limare, to polish ; litmre 
da aliquo, to lop off reduitdandes; supremam limam opcnri, to 
wait the last polish ; Ihm mordacim uit, to cmTect more care¬ 
fully ;** liber rfijiits lima amicif polished by iho correction of a 
friend; ultima lima drfuit mein ecriptis^ i. «. muiim manus open 
defuit^ vei non impositu est^ the last hand was not put to the 
work, it was not huished; imtaph, vel irmslat. a pictura, qu/m 
jnanm complet atqm ornat mptema ; or of beating on an anvil; 
thus, ct male tarnatos (some read formatoe) incudi reddere t*ersus, 
to alter, to correct; ** uno opere eandetn incudetn diem noctemquc 
iundt-re, to be alw'ays teaching the same tiling; ablatum mediis 
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t^us eti incudiht9 illud^ the work was putblisiietl in on impeffect 
state,* 

The Romans used also a kind of blotting; or ooarse paper^ or 
YtitvXmi%\\i{chartaddetiti(t\ called palimpskstos® vel palinxe»iusf 
<Kn which they [niu;ht easily erase * what was written, and write 
it anew'. But it seems this mig^ht have been done on any 
narchment,* They sometimes varied the expression by inter¬ 
lining.® 

The Romans used to have note-books (aovebsawia), in which 
they marked down memorandums of any thing, that it might 
not bo forgotten, until they wrote out a fair copy^ of an ac¬ 
count, for instance, or of any deed.^ Hence reftrn in adverga* 
rill, to lake a memorandum of a thing. 

The Homans conimoniy wrote only 
on one side of the paper or parch¬ 
ment, and always joined ® one sheet® 
to the end of another, till they finistw 
ed what they had to write, and then 
rolled it up on a cylinder or staff; 
hence voLCMKJir, a volume or scroll, 
Evntvei'e tibrum, to open a book to 
read; animi mi comphctttam notionem 
ftsolvere^ to unfold, to explain tlie complicated conceptions of 
his mind.*® 

An author generally included only otic book in a voltnhe, so 
that usually in a work tiiere was the same number of volumes as 
of books. Thus, Drid oils his fifteen books of Metamorphoses, 
fnutat<€ ter qitinqiifi volumim formm^ thrice five volumes.* When 
the book was long, it w'as sometimes divided into two volumes; 
thus, sTUDiosi treAg^ i. e. three Ilooks on Rhetoric, iVwcj: 
propier mrqditudinrm divisi, divided, on account of their size, 
into six volumes, liioinetinies a work, consisting of many books^ 
was i-.oniaiued in one volume; thus, Homerm totus in uno volu- 
fmne, i. e. forty-eight books. Hence annosa volumtna vafum, 
aged ) ooks; peragere voluminaf to compose.*® 

When an author, in composing a book, wrote on both sides** 
of the paper or parchment, it was called opisTooii.vpiftrs, vel -o«, 
i. 0 , scripft/s ct in tergo (ra* a tergOy et scriio), 

in chnrta aversa^^ in very small characters.*® 

Wlien a book or volume was finished, a ball or boss*® of wood, 
bone, horn, or the like, w’ns affixed to it on the outside, for 
security and oirnament,** called uMbittcus, from its resemblantie 
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to that part of the human body; hence ad umdilicum addueere, 
to bring to a conclusion, to finish; ad umbUi(^ pervemre^ to 
come to the eonclitsion* Borne suppose this ornament to have 
been placed in tlie middle of the roll,* but others, at the end of 
the stick ’ on which the book was roiled, or ratber at both ends, 
called CORNUA; hence we usually find umbilici in the plur.; and 
in Biatius,’* hinis umbilich decaratus Uber, UMBimcus is also 
put for the centjre of any thing, as navel in Englidi; thus, 
Delphi umbilicus GracuCf Delphi, the centre of (ircrece; orl/is 
terrarmn ; * Cutilim lacuSy in quo jftuctuet inmlay Itulw tarbiU- 
cuSy tlie lake of Cutilia, in uhich an island floats, the centre of 
Italy; and for a shell or pebble/ 

I'he Homans usnally carried ivith them, wherever they went, 
small writing tables, called PComLARics, vel by Homer, 
hence said to have been in use before the time of the 
Trojan war, on which they marked down any thing that oi> 
cunwd, either with their own hand, or by means of a slave, 
called, from his offi(5e, notakius, or tabmxarics/ 

The pwjiHares were of an ob¬ 
long form, made of citron or box 
wood, or ivory, also of iiarchment, 
covered with coloured or white 
wax,® (x>ntairung two leaves,*' 
three, four, live, or more/® with a 
small margin raised all round. 

They wrote on them*’' with a 
stylus, hence ceru et sfyh inctmi- 
berty for in pugitlaribrn SCI there, 
remitt ere stylumy to give over 
writing.*® 

As the Homans never wore a 
s^vord or dagger in the city, they often, upon a sudden provo¬ 
cation, used the or stilus os a weapon,*^ which tlu*y 

carried in a case,** Heiu^ probably the stiletto of the luodcru 
Italians. 

What a |wrson wrote with his own hand was called chihoora 
PHUS, vel ’-uniy whick also signifies one^s hand or band-writing. 
VersKS rpsim chirographo grriptiy verses written W'ith hin own 
hand; cHirographum ulicujus imitari, to imitate the hand¬ 
writing of any one.“ But chirographum commonly signifies a 
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bond or obltgAtion, which a person wrote <Hr subscribed wHJh his 
unn hand, and sealed with his ring.^ W^n the obligation was 
signed by both parties, and a copy of it kept by each, as be* 
tween an undertaker and his employer. See., it was called stk- 
qrapha, •uSf vel ^tun, which is also put for a passport cur furlooglu^ 

A place where paper and Instruments for writing, or bookc^ 
w'ore kept^ was called scrimium vel caps a, an escritoir, a box or 
mse (oi’cula vel loculus), commonly carried by a slave, who 
attended boys of rank to school, called UAPtAAitis, or libharios, 
together wim the private instructor, p.KDAOoaus;^ also for the 
most part of servile condition, distinguished from the public 
teaehi*r, billed pr.bceptoh, nocToa, vel macustkr,^ Iwit not pro¬ 
perly DOM1.VU9, unless used ns a title of civility, as it sontedmes 
was, especially to a person whose name was unknoivn or forgot¬ 
ten, ns Sir among us; thus, oomina is used ironically fw 
mistress or madam. Augustus would nut allow himself to be 
called DOMiNt/s, nor Tiberius,* because Utat word proi>erJy signi«« 
ties a master of slaves.^ An under teacher was oiled kypout* 
uAsi'Af.us.^ Boys of inferior rank carried their satchels and 
books tlicmseives.^ 

When a book was all writtis^i by an author^s own hand, and 
not by that of a transcriber," it was called autooraphus, or 
uHotj)aphmy^ I'he memoirs which a person wrote concerning 
iiiiiiself, or his acttoiis, were called commrntarh also put for 
any registers, memorials, or journals {diaria, ephemerides, acta 
diurna, ^'c.)“ Memorandums of any tiling, or extracts of a 
book, were called kypomnmnatcu Aiso conMKNTARU dcctonm 
vel ejcccrptorum, books of extracts or common-place IxKiks.'^ 

books were exposed to sale by bookselJers,^* they were 
covered with skins, smoothed with pumice-stone.** 

\\ hen a book was sent any tvltere, Uie roll was tied with a 
thread, and wax put on the knot, and sealed; hence siancUa 
volumimu The same was done with letters. The roll was 
usmilly wrapped round with coarser pa{>er or parchment,*^ or 
with pitrtof an old book, to which Horace is thought to allude, 
Kp. i. 20. 13. Hence the old scholiast on this place,er tc 
opistogrnpha literarum, so c;Uled, because the inscription written 
on the back showed to whom the letter or book was sent. 

Julius Cresar, in his letters to the senate, inU'oduced the. 
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onttom of diiriding them into jmges^’ «ind folding thorn into the 
form of a pockei*-book or acuount-book,* witli distinct pae«8^ 
like our books; whereat formerly, consuls and generals, when 
they wrote to the senate, used to continue Uie line quite across 
the sheet/ without any distinction of pages, and roll tliem up iu 
a volume* Hence, alter this, all applications or requests to tite 
emperors, and messages from them to the senate, or pul^ic or¬ 
ders to the people, used to be written and folded in tiiis form, 
called I.IBRL1.1 or comciLLi/ rarely used in the singular; applied 
chiefly to «a personas last will/ also to writing tables, tlie same 
with puffiilareSf or to letters writieii on them." 

A writ, conferring any exclusive right or privilege, W'as call¬ 
ed DIPLOMA, (i. e. libellm duplicatus, vel duotum faliorum^ con¬ 
sisting of two leaves written on one side), granted by the em¬ 
peror, or any iioman magistrate, sinillar to uhat we call letter^t 
patent, L e. open to the inspection of all, or a patent given par¬ 
ticularly to public couriers, or to those who wished to get the 
use of tlie public horses or cirri ages for despatch.® 

Any writing, whether on paper, parchment, tablets, or what¬ 
ever materials, folded like our books, with a numlier of distinct 
leaves above one anotlier, was called codkx,“ particubiriy ac- 
cutint-books; vel codicks, accepti ct expmuiy libn or /<- 

belli. Thus, w'e say liber and xiolumen of tlie same thing, {liber 
grandi volumim)^^^ but not codex. Ijcgere vei ticitara mum cu~ 
dicim^ the crime of the tribune (\)rneijus, who read his own law 
from a book in the as,sembly of the people, when the herald and 
secretary, whose office tl»at was/^ were liindered to do it by the 
intefceSdion of another tribune.^" Hence, in uAertiaies, codes 
was applied to any collection of laws.** 

All kinds of writing are called litkrf., hence, quam vpllrm 
KKsciRK LtTKRAs, 1 wish I could DOi Write. But liieroB is most 
frequently applied to epistolary writings, (KPigTOL.E vel chaHec 
epiittolares,) used in this sense by the poets, also iu the singular, 
so in a negative form; ** or for one's hand-writing (manus), but, 
in prose, li*era commonly signifies a letter of the alphabet. 

blpisTOLA was always sent to those who were absent; comciLU 
and LiBKLLt were also given to those present.**^ 

The liomans, at least in the time of Cicero, divided tlieir 
letters, if long, into pages, and folded lliem in the form of <t 
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Utile boolcy^ tied them round with a tihread^* os aj)cl^%« oOirer- 
ed the knot with wax, or with a kind of dhalk (creta)^ and 
goaled it {obsignabant)t first wetting the ving witli spittle, that 
the wax might not stick to it,* Hence episiolam vel literaM re* 
signare, opcrire, vel solvere^ to open,”* r^so/wre. If any small 
postscript remained after the page was completed, it was written 
crosswise * on the iiuirgin.* 

Ill writing letters, the Romans always put their own name 
first, and then that df the person to whom they wrote, sometimes 
with iheaddiiion of sco, as a mark of familiarity or fondness; 
if he was invested with an office, that likewise was added, but 
no epithets, as among ns, unless to particular friends, whom 
they sometimes called humanissimi, optimi, dtUctssimi, tmimee 

1'hey always annexed the letter s. for sc. dmt^ 

wishes health, as the Ureek or the like; hdnce suiutem 

alicui mitten^ multcmi vel piurimam dicere^ ucUcribere, dare, 
impertire, mtntiare, referrCf &c., as we express it, to send com¬ 
pliments, kc.^ 

'I'hey used anciently to begin with si vales, bej?® kst vel 
oavdeo, koo VALEO, which thev often marked with capital let¬ 
ters. They ended with val^^ cura ut valkas ; sometimes avb 
or salve to a near relation, wth this addition, mi a?ume, mi 
suAVissiME, &o. They never subscribed their name as we do, 
](ut sometiine.s added a prayer for the prosperity of the person 
to whom they wrote; as, dtos obsecro tit te amserveni, 1 pray 
the gods that they preserve you, which w'as always done to the 
emperors, and called bubscbivtio. 'Ilie day of the month, some¬ 
times the hour, was annexed,^® 

Ijctters were sent by a messenger, commonly a slave, called 
TABEixAEius, fov the Homatis had no established post lliere 
sometimes was an inscription on the outside of the letter, some¬ 
times not” When Decimus Brutus w^as besieged by Antony at 
Rlutina, Hirtius and Octavius wrote letters on thin jilales of 
lead, whidi they sent to bira by means of divers,^^ and so receiv¬ 
ed his answer. Appian mentions letters inscribed on leaden 
bullets, and tlirown by a sling into a besieged city or aauip.** 

.luhus C/cesar, when he wrote to any one what he wisiied to 
keep secret, always made use of the fourth letter after that which 
he ought to have used ; as o for a, k for b, &c. Augustus used 
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the letter following, as b for and c for b ; for a, aa. @o that 
those only could understand the meaning, who were instructed 
in their method of writing.^ 

The Homans had slaves or freedmen who wrote their letters, 
called as kpistolis, (a hanu Tel amaboiq^ses), and accounu (a 
KATiOBiBirs, vel ratiocinatoreSf) also who wrote short-hand, (ao 
TUAB ii vel KOTABii),^ as qoickly as one could speak; currant vir- 
ha Ucety marm e»t velocior illis, tlioitgh words ttow rapiidly, tiie 
hand that writes them is more rapid still; on waxen tables, 
sometimes put for amanuenm who transcribed their books 
(libeabii) ; who glued them (ancTiNATOEBs,^ vulgarly called h/;- 
rorum concimatores rel cmn^actoren^ /SilSAioirwyo/, bookbinders); 
polished tiiem with pumice-d^me,* anoinldd them with the juire 
of <'>edar* to preserve them from moths and rottenness,” (liencc 
carmina cedro linendOp worthy of immortality,)^ and niarke<I 
the titles or 'index with vermilion,^ purple,* red earth, or red 
ochre; who took care of their library (a sibiiIothkca), assisted 
tliem in their studies (a stuuiis) ; read to tliem, ^(amaonostj^, 
ling, -cs, LKCTOEai).“ 

The freedmen, who acted in some of tlieie capacities under 
the emperors, often acquired great wealth and power. 1 hus 
Narciisui^ tlie secretary (ftii episfoiw vel mrethj of Claudius, 
l^alJas, the comptroller of the household (a ratimibus), and Uie 
master of requests (a libeUU).^ 

TJie place where paper was made was railed oJ^ricWA cburta- 
Tia\ wliere it was sold, tabkrxa; and so offiun.® aemorum, 
CTCtOPUM, workhouses, sAPiKsttK, omnium artiurn^ eh^queutw 
vel dicmdi^ schools. But officma and tfdumu are souieuiiies 
cunfoiinded.^^ A warehouse f<»r paper, or books, or any mer¬ 
chandise, apothbca ; a bookseller s shop, tabkena bibeaeu, or 
simply iiliraria. Libearium, a chest fur holding books. 

The street, in Rome, where booksellers {JtihHopola^) chiefly 
lived, was called aroilhtus, or that part of the Forum or street 
called Janus ; where was a temple or statue of the god Ver- 
tumnus,’^ 
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LIBRARIES. 

A GREAT numher Gf books^ or the place where they wrere kept, 
was called BiBX.iOTnECA, a library.* 

The first famous library was collected by Ptolemy Philadel* 
phus at Alexandria, iu Egypt, B. C. 2B4., containing 700,OOO 
volumes; the next by Attalus, or Eumenes, king of Pergamus.^ 
Adjoining to the Alexandrian library was a l>ui1duig called 
mitseitm/ for the accommodiitioii of a college or society* of 
learned men, who were supported there at the public expense, 
nith a covered walk and si^ats * where they might dispute. An 
additional museum was built there by Claudius. Museitm is 
used by us for a reposit<wy of learned curiosities, as it seems to 
bo by Pliny.* 

A great part of the Alexandrian library was burnt by the 
fiames of Cmsnr's fieet, when he set it on fire to sare himself, 
but neither Caesar himself nor Hirtius mention this circumstance. 
It was again restored by Cleopatra, who, for that puiyrose, re* 
ceivod from Antony the library of Pergamus, then consisting of 
2C)0.000 volumes.^ It was totally destroyed by the fe'eraoens, 
A. I). G42. 

I'he first public library at Rome, and in the world as Pliny 
obsi’ives, was created by Asinius PoUio, in the atrium of the 
temple of liberty on mount Aventine.® 

Augustus founded a Greek and Latin library in the temple 
of Apollo on the Palatine hill, and another in the name of nis 
sister Octavia, adjoining to the theatre of Marcellus.^ 
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There were leverel other libreries at Eonte; in the 0a|iit6l, 
in the temple of Peace, in the home of Tiberiue, &c. But the 
chief waa the ITlpian library, instituted! by Trajan, Which 
Diotjlesian annexed as an ornament to his themup.^ Many 
private persons had g’ood libraries, particularly in their country 
villas.* 

Libraries were adorned with statues and pictures, particularly 
of ingenious and learned men, the walls and roof with js^asses.'* 
The books were put in presses or canes (armada vel caps-v) 
along' the walls, which were sometimes numbered, called als:) 
FORULi, nocircAMKNTA, uiDi,* but tlicse are supposed by some to 
denote the lesser divisions of the cases. 

'I’he keeper of a library was called a BiBtiotHwcA ; bihtiothecu- 
rius is used only by later waiters. 

HOUSES OE THE KOMANS. 

Thr houses of the Homans are supposed at first to liave been 
nothing else but cHUiges vel tugmWj) thatched witli straw, 
honi‘e CUI.MEN, the roof of a house ( quod cuimis iet/ebntin).^ 
After the city was burnt by the Gauls, it was rebuilt in a 
more solid and commodious manner ; but the haste in building 
prevented alLentioii to the regularity of the streets.® 

'J'he houses were reared every where without distinction,’ or 
regard to property,® where every one built in what part he 
chose, and till the war with Pyrrhus, the houses were covered 
only with shingles, or thin boards, (suAjfmJi.« vel icindulip).^ 

U was in the lime of Augustus that Hottie was first adorned 
With magnifiiMint buildings ; hence tiiat emperor used to boask 
that he had found it of Itrick, but should leave it of marble.'*’ 
The streets, however, still were narrow and irregular, and pri¬ 
vate houses not only incomniodious, but even dangerous, from 
their height, and being mostly built of wood. &calU habito 
trtbus, sed altis, three stories high.** 

In the time of Nero, the city was set on fire, and more than 
two thirds of it burnt to tlie ground. Of fourteen wards into 
which Rome was divided, only four remained entire. Nero 
himself was thought to have been the author of this confiagra- 
tioii. He beheld it from the tower of Bfcecenos; and delighted, 
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88 lie BBiii, with the beiuUy of the floiHe, played the taking ai 
Troy, dreBMed like an actor.* 

The city was rehuilt with ^greater ro||[fa1arity and i[^)eodour. 
The streets were made straight and broader; the areas 
the hoases were measured oot, and their height restricted to 
70 feet, as under Augustus.^ Each house had a portico before 
it, fronting the rtreet, and did not coinniunicate with any other 
by a common wall, as formerly. It behoved a certain part of 
every house to be built of Gi^ian or Alban ^ne, which was 
proof against fire.^* These regulations were subservient to orna* 
nient as well as utility. Home, however, thought that the former 
narrowness of the sti^l, and height of the houses, were more 
conducive to health, as preventing by their shade the excessive 
heat.^ 

Buildings in which several families lived, were called iNscn.u; 
houses in whidi one family lived, bomus vei nnas raiVATn.^* 
We know little of the form either of the outside or inside of 
Human houses, as no models of them remain. The small 
houses dug out of the ruins of Pompeii bear little or no resotsh 
blance to the houses of opulent Homan citiaena The jnrinripai 
parts were, 

1. V'^ssTianx.uM, which wasjBot properly a part of the house, 
but an empty space before Uie gate, through which there was 
an act‘>ess to it.^' T’he vestibule of the golden palace* of Nero 
was so lai^e that it contained three porticos, a mile long eadi, 
and a pond like a sea, surrounded with buildings like a city,^ 
Here was also a colossus of himself, or statue of enormous 
magnitude, 120 feet high.^ 

2. Jamua, ostium vei Jirres^ tlie gate (poavA wiurorum et cmtro- 
rvm; JAKUA parietis et domorutn), made of various kinds of 
wood, cedar, or cypress, elnt, oak, &c.; sometimes of iron, or 
brass, and especially in temples, of ivory and gold.*^ The gate 
was commonly raised above the gi'ound, so that they had to 
ascend to it by stepa The pillars at Hie sides of the gates, 
projecting a little without the wall, were called antai:, and the 
ornaments adixed to them, wrought in wootl or stone, antetao- 
WKNTA.^* When the gale was opened among the Homans, the 
folds (vAiiV.eJ ^ bent inwards, unless it was granted to any one 
by a special law to open his door outwards; as to P. Valerius 
lN>piicoL’i, and his brother, who had twice conquered the 
tSabines,*'’ irfter the manner of the Athenians, whose doors 
opened to the street;*^ and when any one went out, he always 
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made a noise, by striking the door on the in^de, to give warn, 
ing to those without to keep at a distance. Hemae chbpiiit 
voais^ cmwrepuit a Glyeerio ostium^ the door of Glycerium hatli 
creaked, i. e. is about to be opened.* This the Greeks called 
knocking from without, pulaare vel 

pultare. 

A slave watched * at the gate as porter ^jakitor), hence called 
osTiARfcs, PURR AB JAMUA, clau$tntwnuSf^ usually in chains,* 
(which when emancips^d he consecrated to the lares, or to 
Saturn)/ armed with a staff or rod,^ and attended by a dog, 
likewise chained. On the pmrter’s cell was sometimes this 
inscription, cavx carrm.’^ l>ogs were also employed to guard 
the temples, and because they failed to give warning when the 
Gauls Attacked the Capitol, a cm'tain number of them were 
annually carried through the city, and then impaled on a cross.*' 
Females also were sometimes set to watch the door (jakitricbs), 
usually old women.* 

On festivals, at the hirth of a child, or the like, the gates 
were adorned with green branches, flowers, and lamps, as the 
windows of the Jews at Home were on sabbaths.*^ mfore the 
gate of Augustus, by a decree of tiie senate, were s^ up 
branches of laurel, as being the perpetual conqueror of his 
enemies; henc.e LAUftRAr.R vobbs, nAtmioRar -PCKATKa.** ISo a 
crown of oak was suspended on the top of his house as being 
the preserver of his citizens, which honour Tiberius refused. 
The laurel branch^ seem to have been set up on each side of 
the gate, in the vestibule; and the civic croww to bare been 
suspended from above between tiiem: hence Ovid says of the 
laurel, mediamqtte tuebere quef ctmu^* 

The door, when shut, was secured by bars (obices, clauatra^ 
repayvla^ metes), iron bolts {pessuli)^ chains,'*^ locks («(T<e), and 
keys (claves) : hence obdere pcssidum foribm, to bolt the door; 
ocebidere osiittm pessulis, w ith two bolts, one Wow, and another 
above ; uncinmi immittere^ to fix the bolt with a hook ; obserare 
fores vel odium, to lock the door;** sei'am potiere, opposita 
janim fuUa sera, locked; reserare, to open, to unlock; ** excvtere 
poste serum> It appears, that the locks of tlie ancients were not 
fixed to the panels {impa/jes) of the doors with nails like ours, 
hut were taken otf when the door was opened, os our padlocks; 
hence et jaeeoi tacita lapsa catem sera.^ 
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Knockers {marctdi r, mallei) were fixed to the doors, or belki 
(tintinmbula) hunjf up, as among us.* 

Ike porter usually asked t^iose who knocked at the gate, who 
they were. He admitt4»d or excluded such as his master 
dire<'ted. Sometimes he was ordered to deny his masier^s being 
at home.*^ Besides the joattor, the emperors and great men had 
{H^rsons who watched or kept guard in the vestibiilf (srscirBi^ 
A el cusTOOi*),® to which Virgil alludes, ^.n, vi. 555, 574. 

A door in the back part of the bouse was called posnctnu, rel 
posficum osiimif or pskcoothtkum, v. -on; that in the fmve-par^ 

ANTI CUM,* 

3. *'’L'he janua^ or principal gate, was the entrance to the 
ATRIUM, or AULA, the court or hall, which appears to have teen 
a large oblong square, surrounded <ivith covered or arched 
galleries.* Three sides of the atrium were supported on pillars, 
ill later times, of marble. The side opposite to the gate was 
called TARLiNUM ; and the other two sides, ai..x. The iahlinum 
o'xis tilled with books, and the records of what any one had 
done in his magistracy.** In the atrium, the nuptial couch was 
erected.*^ The mistress of the family, with her inaid^servants, 
wrought at spinning and weaving.® 

The ancient Homans used every method to encourage domes¬ 
tic industry in A^omen. Spinning and weaving constituted 
their chief employment To this the rites of marriage directed 
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Iheir uttodUofL,' Henoe the frtiqiiwiife allitswna to it iti th# poe^> 
and thje ntritmi seems to have Veen the filace ap^ofiriated for 
their working,^ that their industry might he conspicuous: hence 
the quolitiM of a good wife;* prooifas, ^orma, fides^ Jama 
pucUcitioB, larUJuxeque manmJ Bui in afterttnies, women of rank 
and fortune became so luxurious and indoientgi that they thought 
this attention below thent," On this acoount, slaves only were 
employed in spinning mid weaving (textouss et tkxteices, 
lantfici et -as), and a particular place appropriated to them, 
where they wrought (tkxtrina vel -tan). Thus Verres appoint¬ 
ed in Sicily, Cic. Verr. iv. 26, 

The principal manufacture was of wool; for although there 
were those who made linen, lintrores,’ and a robe of linen ^ 
seems to have been highly valued," yet it was not mucti worn. 
Tlie principal paits of the woollen manufacture are d^ribed 
by Ovid, Met. vi. 53; dressing the wool; picking or teasing, 
combing, and carding it;'" spinning" with a distaff (cotus) and 
spindle (kusus); winding or forming the thread into clues 
and dylng.'-^ The w'ool seems t<» have been sometimes put up in 
round bails ** before it was spun.** Wool, when new cut *® with 
its natural moisture, was called sucgiua," so multer succida, 
plump. It used to be anointed with wine or oil, or swine's 
grease, to prepare it for being dyed.** 

The loom,'’' or at least that part to which the web was tied, 
was called juqum, a cylinder or round lieam across two otlier 
beaniBi, in this form. JI, resembling the jugum ignominiosum, 
under which vanquished enemies were mane to pass.^ 

The threads or thrums which lied the web to the jugum were 
called ticiA; the threads extended longwise, and alternately 
raised and depressed, stamen, the warp,*’" because the angents 
stood when they wove, placing tlie web perpendicularly (witcnco 
radio staniis, i. e. pendentis, percurrms aiamiva telm)^ and 
wrought upwards,*®^ which method H‘.ns dropped, exiMjpt by the 
linen-weavers (iiInteonks), and in weaving the funico recta. 

The thiends inserted into the warp were called subtemkn, the 
woof or weft,"** some read sublrgaten, but improperly; Uie in- 
strnuient W'hitdi separated the threads of the war|), arundo, ihe 
reed ; which inserted the woof into the warp, raoius, tlie shuttle; 
which hxed it when inserted, pkcten, the lay, vel spath*.*' 
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Wh«n the w<»b w»9 woven upright, a thin nieee of wood, lilce a 
9 Word» seetiis to have been lUied forpur}>oso { as In the 
weaving of arras, of I'urkey carpeting, &«,, in 'i^rhich akme 
the upright mode of working is now retained, the wek b driven 
up with an imtritment somewhat like a hand with the fiitgerii 
gU'etclipd out, made of lead or iron. It la doubtful whether the 
aiMuents made use of the reed and lay for driving up the weft, 
ns the moderns do. The principal part of the machinery of a 
loom, vulgarly called the ooam or hiddles, composed of eyed ot 
hooked threads, through which the waip passes, and Whiidi, 
being alternately raised and depressed by the midion of the 
ieet on Uie treadles, raises or depresses the warp, and makes 
the shed for transmitting the shuttle with the weft, dr sotne- 
thing similar, seems also to have been called hence hdin 

tela addfre^ to prepare the web for weaving, to begin to weave.* 
When figures were to bo woven on clotn^ several threads of 
the warp of different colours were alternately raised and de¬ 
pressed ; and in like manner, the w oof was inserted. If, fop 
instance, throe rows of threads (Jria licia) of difierOnt coloum 
were raked or inserted together, the cIq^ was called vamne, 
wnnight with a triple tissue or warp, whidi admitted the raiwng 
of threads of any particular colour or quality at pleasure; so 
also BiLiv. Jfence the art of mining colours or gold and silver 
in clotii; llius, jett pictutatus auri suAtemine vested, figured witii 
a weft of gold. H'lie warp i>vas also called trama : hence tramu 
figura^ skin and bones, like a thread-bare coat; but Servius 
makes iruma the same with subtemm,’^ 

The art of embroidering cloth with needle-work^ is said to 
have been first invented by the Phrygians; when<» Such vests 
were called phhtoioni-b — the interweaving of gold,* by king 
Auatus; w'hence vestrs AVTAtiic v; ; *— the interweaving of differ¬ 
ent colours^ by tlie Babylonians; hangings and furniture of 
which kinds of doth for a dining-room ** cost Nero £3'i,281 .* 
13:4, quadragirs sestertio ; and even in the time of Cato cost 
800,000 sestertii —the raising of several threads at once,*** by 
the people of Alexandria in Kgypt, which prodneed a cloth 
similar to the Babylonian, called polymita.,** wTought, as weavers 
say, with a niany-^leaved caam or comb. The art of mixing 
silver in cloth *** was not invented till under the Greek emperors, 
when clothes of that kind of stuff exme to be much used under 
the name of vrstimenta syrmatina.** 

From the operation of spinning and woaiing, Fibuw, a thread, 
is often put lor a style or manner of writing, and ducbbr or 
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OKODOBRSt to wr*^ oir oooipQw; * tiliiiB, dedmcta pomuita 
i. & mAtiliore st^fto scripta, pocims cpan. oat in a<iii« thrond; 
so deductum dicere carmen, to sing a pastoral poem, written in a 
simple or .bumble style; also tsubei^ and stMa&ere^ to sub¬ 
join,* 

In the atriam anciently the family used to sup, wtiere like- 
wise was tlie kitdien (cnaiss.).* in the atrium, the nobility 
plaeed the images of their ancestors/ the dients used to wait 
on their patrons, and received the eportula,^ '1 he atrium was 
also adorned with pictures, statues, piste, dtc., and the place 
where these were kept was called pikacothkcs.* 

In later times, the atrium seems to have been divided into 
diHferent parts, separated trom one anoUier by hangings or 
veils/ into which persons were mlmitted. amwding to their 
different degrees of favour, whence they were called tmici 
ADMissioNts primes^ secundce, vel ttrtim; which distinction is 
said to have been first made by C. Gracdins and Livius Jlrusus. 
Hence those who admitted persons into the presence of Uie 
emperor, were called bx obkicio admissiostbs, vel AnanssiONAnEs/ 
ana the chief of them, MAOtSTeH auuiss(onumi, muster of ceremo¬ 
nies, usually freed-men, wlto used to be very insolent under 
weak or wicked princes, and even to take money for admission, 
but not so under good princes/ 

There was likewise an atrivm in temples; thus, atrium JjAer- 
tatift, atrium publicum in Capitolio. in the halt there was a 
beanh (kocus), on which a fire was kept always burning near 
the gate, under the charge uf the janitor, around it the iniages 
of tile taree were placed; w'hervce Ictr is put for 

The ancients had nut chimneys fur conveying the stnoke 
tlirough the wails as we have ; hence they w'ere much infested 
with it, hence also the images in the hail are called pumosi^, 
and DeiHjiuber fumosi^s, from the use of fires in that luoutb. 
They burnt wood, which they were at great pains U» dry, and 
anoint with the lees of oil (amurca), to prevent smoke,hence 
called aCapna,^* vel cocta, ne f ’umum /acient?* 

'i’fie limuans used portable furnaires *** for carrying embers and 
burning coals to warm the dig’erent apartments of a house, 
which seem to have (men placed in the middle of the room/' 
In the time of Seneca, a method was contrived of conveying 
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heat firom i furnace helow, by m^ans of tubea or c^ak affixed 
to the w/dk,* which warnt^ the rooms more equiliy.* 

4. An open place in the centre of the house, where the rain 
water fell, and which admitted light from abore, was called nif<* 
pi^vviuM, or compluvium, also CAVJKmuM^ or cavum mdium^ com* 
monly uncovered ; * if not, from its arched roid', called rmruoo/ 
Vitruvius directs, that it should not he more than the third, nor 
less than the fourth part of tlie breadth of the atrium. The 
^lave uho had the charge of the atrium, and what it contained, 
was called AtaiKKSts. He held the first rank among his fellow 
slates, and exercised atithority over them.* 

5, I'he sleeping apartments in a house were called ccmcutA 
ihrmitorw vel nocfurna^ nocthf et somnij for there were also 
cttbwula dittnuiy for reposing in the day-time. Bach of these 
had commonly an ante>chamber adjoining, (raOCaeTCM vel |vo- 
cf.alrium)? 'I’here were also iu bed-chambers places for holding 
books, inserted in the walls.* 

Any room or apartment in the inner part of the house, undeif 
lock and key, as we say, w'ns called co»ci«avc, vel put also 
for tljo TRictmitTM.** Among the (Greeks, the women had a 
separate apartment from the men, eallrd oyn.i^ceum.^* 

The slaves who look car# of the bed-chamber were called 
cuBicuLABii, or cvaicuLAREi, the chief of them, pbjepositus cubi- 
cuLo, vel DBCCRTO cv«icui.A»ioROM, They were usually in great 
iiivour with their masters, and introduced sucli as wanted to see 
them.** For the emperors often gave audience in their bed- 
chniiiher; tlie doers of which had hangings or curtains suspend¬ 
ed heibre them,*^ which w^ere drawn up ** when any one entered. 

"I'he eating apartments were called cmmtioneSf mnamia^ vel 
triclinia)^ A parlour for supping or sitting in was called niexA, 
sometimes several apartments joined together were called by 
that name, or seta ; and a small apartment, or alcove, whidi 
might be joined to the principal apartment^ or separated fi'om 
it at pleasure, by means of curtains and windows, iotheca, vel 
in the civil law', is often put for a ple^isure- 
house, in a garden : and by Cicero, for diet, or a certain mode 
of living, for the cure of a disease, Att. iv. X It is sometimes 
confounded with cubicuiitmy An apartment for basking in the 
sun was called soi>arium,** which Nero appointed to be made on 
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the portico before the house, or Bxi^ocAtiiKtifl.^ The l^|Hurtineiits 
of a house were variously oomtructed, and arranj^ed at different 
times, and according; to the different taste of individuals. 

The Eoman houses were covered with tiles* of a considerable 
breadth: hence bricks and tiles are tnentioned in Vitruvius and 
ancient monuments two feet broad; * and a garret* covered by 
one tile. When war was declared against Antony, the senators 
were taxed at 4 obolif or 10 asses, for every tile on tlieir houses, 
whether their own property or hired.* In Nonius MarcelUis 
we read, in singulas terjntlas impositis sexcentis sexcenties confid 
posse^ c. iv. 93. But here, sexceniis is supposed to be by misbike 
for sex nummiSf or singulas teguhis to be put up for sinffuta tecta^ 
each roof. The roofs * of the Roman houses seem to have been 
generally of an angular form, like ours, the top or highest part 
of which was called FASTiaicm, hence operi fastigiumimponere, to 
finish; put also^for the whole roof,^ but particularly for a certain 
part on the top of the front of temples, where inscriptions were 
made, and statues erected. Bence it was decreed by the senate, 
that Julius Caesar might add a fastigium to the front of ins 
house, and adorn it in the same manner as a temple, which, 
the night before he was slain, his wife Calpumia dreamt had 
fallen down,® 

From the sloping of the sides of the roof of u house, vastuuum 
:s put for any aeciivity; hence ctoacee fostigio dttctm, sloping, 
Fastigiatus, bending or sloping,® und from its proper significa¬ 
tion, vi 2 ., the summit or top, it is put for dignity or rank; thus, 
curcUio altiar fasUgio a charge superior to his rank, pan 
fastigio stetit, with equal dignity; in cumiUare fastigvm proves- 
tuSf to the honour of <5onsul, or for any head of discourse; sum- 
ma seguar fastigia rerum, 1 will recount the chief circumstances, 
also for depth, as altiindo}'^ The centre of the inner part of a 
round roof of a temple, whore the beams joined, was called 
THOLOs, the front of which, or the space above the door, was 
also (uilled kastigium. But any round roof was called thojlvs, 
as that of Vesta, resembling the concave hemisphere of thesky.'^ 
Whence Dio says, that the Pantheon of Agrippa had its name, 
because, from the roundness of its figure os), it re¬ 

sembled heaven, the abode of the gods, hii. S7. From the 
tholm offerings (MJiisecrated to the gods, as spoils taken in war, 
&c. used to be suspended, or fixed to the J'asttgium, and on the 
top of the tholus, on the outside, statues were sometimes 
placed,^ 
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Tho lifioiont Honiftns had only openings * Sn the to gd* 
init the light, fbkestb ^, windows (from 0mmt ostendd ; hence 
oculi H mer&t Bimt muMifenestriB covered with two fold¬ 

ing leaves * of wood, and soineUmes a curtain^ hence said to lie 
joined, when shut^ cubiculum ne diem quidem nisi apertis 

j&vistris* sometimes covered with a 061 ^*^occasionally shaded by 
iiurtains.** 

UndeT the first emperors, windows were contrived of a cer¬ 
tain transparent st^ne, called lafis SPKctJLAais, found first in 
Spain, and afterwards in Cyprus, Cappadocia, Sicily, and 
Afrira, which might tie split into thin leaves^ like shUe, but 
not above five feet long each.^ What this stone was is uncer¬ 
tain. Windows, however, of that kind (spECunARtA) were used 
only in the principal apartmeiils of great houses in gardens, 
railed perspicua gemma, in porticos,* in sedans,'* or tlie like. 
Taper, linen cloth, and horn, seem likewise to ^ve been used 
tor windows; hence correum sPECutAR*'' 

The Komans did not use glass for windows, although they 
used it for other purposes, particularly for mirrors {sp€aila\ 
uiu’ is it yet universally used in Italy, on account of the heat, 
tiilass was first invented in Fhmnicia accidentally, by mariners 
liunfing nitre on the sand of the sea-shore.'* txlass windous 
(vilrea sfieculana) aro not mentioned till about the middle of 
the fourth century by Hieronymus (St Jerome),'* first used n* 
Kngland, A. l>. 1L77; first made there, 155S ; but plate ghissfor 
coaches and ItKiking glasses not till 1673. 

'The iioiuans, in later times, adorned the pavements of their 
houses with small pieces of marble, of difiTerent colours, 
curiously joined together, called pavimknta sBcrmiA, vel kmblk- 
mata vKKMicunATA, or witli small pebbles, {calculi vel tesseras^ s. 
-i/Zte), dyed in various colours; hence called pavimknta tbssrl- 
LATA,'^ used likewise, and most frequently, in ceilings,'* in after- 
times called opus mmeum vel mmivum, mosaic work, probably 
1)0 cause first used in caves or grottos consecrated to the muses 
Onusea). The walls also used to be covered with crusts of 
luarble,*’’ 

Odiings were often adorned with ivory, and fretted or 
farmed into raised ivork and hollows.'* Ijaqukaria vel tACUNv* 
au, from lacus or lojcuna, the hollow interstice between the 
beams,'* gilt^'*' and painted, Nero made tlie ceiling of his dining 
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room to tbift, and oxliibifc noir aftp^nuuMO^ as the did«rrni 
Guarses mr dishes were remoredL* 

VILLAS AKX> CAIIBBN6 OV ITHS BOMAKfik . 

r 

Tmt magnificence of the Homans was diiefiy eonspieaoue in 
their country vilias* 

Viz^A mri^naliy denoted a farmdionie and Its apfHnrtenanoeH, 
or the accommodations requisite her a liusbandman; ^ hence the 
overseer of a form was railed vilmcus, and his w'ife* v»Wiir\. 
But when luxury was introduced, the name of villa ivas applied 



ti(‘ Arn>'In ot Ancient mantifitc* 
tiirv art nitre cnUniumi then 
UtnfiA. The]! u« iaend In eeery 
verietf e( r»rra emi eifr, in ciny 
•nd in melel, from tbe niu«t 
cheap lo tiie mnit vacdjrdeacrifo 
Umi. We have the lea<imonv vf 
the eelebratetl unticiuaiy, Win. 
Iielinnnn, In Che inleinat nf tlita 
sohjM't:—“ I ptai'e amnnt; tlwi 
o>n«( mrt'Hie utenaiU iniind at 
llerciiianpuim fhe lampt, in 
which the ancients simubt l« 
dnplay elopenoe, snd eren mag* 
nihccnca. liBinps cf every sort 


will he foiicil in the imiseum at 



SH the ittnammls nf the anrimits 
httva generally soiee relrieiuit‘10 
tomt imriicular thmav, we efien 
meet with Wther reninrlittbU' 
auhjeets/' A cniitnivrdhie num¬ 
ber ef Uiesn anirlea will be 
(nund 111 the Briiiah museum, 
hut these are ehieAy ef the eum 
mnner sorti All the wneks, 
htrwever, desi'ripiive of Henut- 
laireuni and I’ompeii, present tM 
with specinient iil the nohur ajnd 
mure remarhahie claM, u htch 
attract admiratlnn both by the 


beauty of the tmrltmanthip •»•>> 
the whioMira) variety of ttuor 
de«Sr;nfr. Sul beautrlul as iiiets 
lamps are, the light which tliey 
gave must have ne«n wepk ainl 
nnsteady, amt little anperior to 
that of cammeii «i<e«t Lnnpi, 
with which indeed they are n'en 
ttcal in priJU'ipie- she wict 
was merely a few twisted thtp'idi 
drawn thrho^h a h<n« in tin* up¬ 
per surface of the oil-va»»»li 
aiut thrrv was MO giess lasieaily 
(he light and prttveui its varyuif 
with every mreie that hlew- 
1 brec nl diftereut shape*,aterw 
presented Rborm 
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lo a niiiabur of boildraii ttnamd for aenommodatltif tiw family 
of an opulont Roman cftinen in the county;* benoo Mine of 
them are said to have been built in the manner of cities.^ 

A riUa of this kind was divided into three parw, uaeAKA, 
nusTicA, and vauCTOABiA. The first contained dining-rooms, 
parloursi. Imd-cliandmri, bathsy tennie-eotrrts, walks, terraoes,^ 
&(%, adapted to the different seasons of the year. The o«2to 
rustim eoiitained aooonniiodations for the various trtb^ of slaves 
and workmen, etablea, Ikc., and the Jtuchmria^ wine and oil* 
oeljars, eoim^yflA’ds,^ b^ns, granaries, storehouses, repositories 
for preserving dux Csto and Varro include both the 

hifi^ parts under the name of vmnA rustjca. But the name of 
villa is often applied to the first alone, without the other 
two, and called by Vitruvius rsKuoo-oimAKA; by others 

TURIUM.* 

In every villa there commonly was a tower; in the upper 
part of which was a siippin^-room,^ where thb gttests, whUp 
ret’liitirtg at table, might enjoy at the same time a peasant 
prospect.^ 

Adjoining lo the vatA rustica, were places for keeping hens, 
OAU>iNAniuM ; geese, chknobos(;ium ; ducks and wild fowl, ussso- 
TiiopHiuM ; birds, ornithrm fel aviabium ; dormice, oiiKAniUM; 
vswirui, suiLK, &c. stahutum, et har<e, hogsties; hares, rabbits, 
kv.y leporariom, a w'arreii; bees, apiariitai ; and even snails, 

CO( IILKARE, t^C. f^v 

'I here was a large park, of fifty acres or more,* for deer and 
wild tsts, THSRiOTROPHivM v'el viVARnTM, but the last word is 
appb- airo to a fish-pond (pisciRA), or an oyster-bed,** or any 
place Ptieio live animals were kept for pleasure or profit: hence 
in rival ta vi^tterCt i. e. lactart^ et iibf^nocmtia omni 

ubatjiit' tur'^editatem captare, tt» court one for his money; ad 
rniaria ourruntf to good quarters, to a place where plenty of 
spoil is to be had.** 

'L‘he Homans were uncommonly fond of gardens (hortus vel 
ORTus;,*^ as, indeed, all the ancients were; hence Ute fabulous 
gardens and golden apples of the hbspkrides, of Adonis and 
Alcinous,** the hanging gardens ** of Semiraniis, or of Cyrus at 
Babylon, the gardens of Epicurus, put for his ^muasium, or 
school. In the laws of the Twelve Tables villa is not mention¬ 
ed, but hortm in place of it.*’ The husbandmen called a garden 
oUera succiefid, a second dessert, or flitch of bacon,** which was 
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always ready to be eut,* cr a saliad/ and 3 «i 4 ^d ibere mast be 
a bad luwseeife (nsgimi mtUer Jamiiui»,ffiir tme was bar charge) 
ill tliat bouse where the fj^arden ^vas in bad order.^ Even in 
the city, the common people used to hare representations of 
gardens in their windows* 

In ancient times, the garden was chiefly stored with fruit- 
trees and pot-herbs,* hence called houtus Fineirts, the kitchen- 
garden, and noble mmilies were denominated not only^ from the 
etdiivation of certain kinds of pulse (legumism), Mabii^ Ijentuh^ 
Pittmes, &C., hut also of lettuce, tactucini,^ But in afler4ime$ 
the chief attention was paid to the rearing of shady trees,’ 
aromatic plants, flowers, and evergreens; as the myrtle, ivy, 
laurel, boxwood, &c. 'lliese, for the sake of ornament, were 
twisted and cut into vai-ious flgures by slaves trained for that 
purpose, called topuwu, who were said topiaiuaw:, sc. arUm 
facebb, vel OPUS TOPiARnm.® 

(ilardens were adorned with the most beautiful statues. Here 
the Homans, when they <hose it, lived in retirement, and enter¬ 
tained their friends.” 

The Homans were particularly careful to have their gardens 
well watered {rigui vel irrigui) ; and for that purpose, if there 
was no water in the ground, it was conveyed in pipes.’” These 
aqueducts {ducim aguarum) were soiuetimes so large, that they 
went by the name of nlli and eubifi.’^ 

'I'he gardens at Home most frequently mentioned by the 
cla&sics, were, /turtt aesARis; luculu ; maatiai.is ; nkbonis ; 
poMPKii; SALusTii, V. -lAFi, the pi'ot>erty first of Sallust the 
historian, then of his grand-nephew and adopted son, afterwnrdi 
of the emperors; sENBCis; TAKti^untu sufebsi, the most ancient 
in the city.’” Adjoining to tlie garden were beautiful walks 
(ambulacra^ vel -twties), shaded with trees, and a place for 
exercise (palastraX I'rees wore often reared with great cnre 
round houses in the city, and. statues placed among liieiu.’* 

AGRICULTURE OF THE ROMANS. 

The ancient Homans were so devoted to agi'icultiire, that their 
ti«ost illustrious cxnnmanders were somotimea called from ih<» 
plough; thus, Cincinuatus. The senators commonly resided 
in the country, and cultivated the ground with tlteir own hands,” 
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ftnd ilie nofaltnrt; &aiiUes derived their eoldrsttng 

particular of g^raiii; a$ the VAiiiiy rtooima, XiivTenu, c%c»* 

Boifiw, i&c. To be a good hosbandmaii was actmtuV^ the 
highest praise (bOkos colokgs vel AORtcoj.A, was equivalent to via 
BONUS ; XiOCUPi>B«, rich, q* ioci, hoc est, a^ri plenug : pscvnicmf^g^ 
a pecorum copia ; so assioitus, ab tme dc^o ); and whoever 
neglected his ground, or CoUivated it Improperly, w|tB liable tO 
the aiiimadverstons of the censors.^ 

At Ant no dtireit had more ground than he could cultivate 
himself. Komulus allotted to each only two acres, called h.cr«- 
01 uM [quod hmredem 9 eqmrmtuf\ and bors, or cesp&s foriuitus* 
which ttH»t have been cultivated with the spade* A hundred id 
these sorter or htvredia was called ckntuaria ; hence w nuUam 
sortem bonorum nahis, i. e. partem hareditoti»^ to no share of 
his grandfather’s fmrtune. After tlie eapuision of the kings, 
seven acres were granted to eadh citisen,^ which continued for 
a long time to be the usual portion assigned tftem in the division ^ 
of (K>nquered lands. L. Quinctius €ittdniiatui, Curius Uenta^ * 
tus, Fabricius, Keguliis, &c. bad no more. Cineinnatus had 
only four acres aixording to Columella and Fliny.* 

Thiwe whom proprietors employed to take care of those 
grounds w'htch titey kept id their own bauds, were called 
viLi^ici/ and were usually of servile condition. Those who 
cultivated the public grounds of Uie Roman people, and paid 
Itllies for them, wei'e also ^lled aratokrs, whether Koniaii 
citizens, or natives of the provinces [provtnciahti), and their 
fartns arationks.^ But when riches increased, and the estates 
of Jndividunls were enlarged, opulent proprietors lot part of 
tiicir grounds to other citizens, who paid a certain rent for tliem, 
ns our fanners or tenants, and were properly (billed co&oNr, 
CONDUCTORRS, or PARTiARii, becauso usually tliey sltared the 
produce of the ground with the proprietor. It appears that the 
iioinans geiieriiUy gave leases only for five years [sinpuits ludris 
prdedia loca9«e)J Agbicoloi was a general name, including not 
only Uutse who ploughed the ground,** but also those who reared 
V ines [uinitores), or trees [arboratores\ and shepherds [pastores). 
At iir^t, the stock on the farm seems to hav'e belonged to the 
proprietor, and the farmer received a certain share of the 
produce for Itis labour. A farmer of this kind was called 
PouiTOR vel polintor, the dresser of the land, or parturius ; 
which name is also applied to a shepherd, or to any one who 
shared with another the fruits of his industry. Such kirnters 
are only nieutiooe^ by Onto, who calls tliose who fbrmed their 
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grottndfi, ooloni. But this word is contcn(Mi}y used in the 
same ^neral senae with affricolmj nm iiominm, aed cohms} 
In OoiameUa» colmua means ^ tame with the farmer or tenant 
among us, who was always of a free condition, and distinguished 
from YtLuctfs, a bailiff or overseer of a farm, a steward, who 
was usually a slave or freed>iitan. 8o also shepherds. When a 
free>born citizen was employed as an overseer, he was called 
p&ocuRATOH, and those who acted under him, Adroaas.^ The 
persons employed in rustic work, under the farmer or bailid^ 
were either slaves or hirelings; in later times chiefly Hie 
former, and many of them chained.^ The younger Pliny had 
none such.^ 

'I’he Homans were very attentive to every part of husbandry, 
as appears from the writers on that sul^iect, (Jato, yarro, Virgil, 
Piiny, Columella, Polladius, &c. ^iis were chiefly of six- 
kinds; fat and lean {pingim vel macrum)^ free and stiff {xoliUum 
vel spiasum^ rartan vei demum), wet and dry {humidtm vel 
siccumX which were adapted to produce different crops. The 
free soil was most proper for vines, and the stiff for com.’^ The 
qualities ascribed to the best soil are, that it is of a blackish 
colour,® glutinous when wet, and easily crumbled when dry; h;is 
an agreeable smell, and a certain sweetnes*}; imbibes W'ater, 
retains a proper quantity, and discharges a superfluity; when 
ploughed, exhales mists and flying smoke, nut hurting llie 
plough-irons with salt rust; the ploughman followed by rooks, 
(WOWS, &C., and, wlteu at rest, carries a thick grassy turf. Land 
for sowing was tmlled arvum (ah arando), anciently armts^ sc. 
agcr ; gi'ound for pasture, pascccw, v. -ms, sc. ager.‘ 

The Homans used various kinds of manure to improve tho 
soil, particularly dung {fimus vel s/crcus), which they were at 
great pains to collect and prepare, in dunghills {stf^qutlinia vel 
constructed in a particular manner. They sonietirnei 
sowed pigeons* dung, or the like, on ilte fields like seed, and 
mixed it with Uie earth by sarcling or by weeding*hooks 
(iiarcida),^ When dung was wanting, they mixed eartlis of 
dilferert qu<;lilies; they sowed lupines, and ploughed them doon 
for manure {niercorandi ugrt cama). Beans were used by the 
Greeks for this purpose.^ 

'I’lie Homans also, for manure, bunted on the ground ihe 
stubble {stipidam nubantX shrubs (Jrutcta\ twigs and soinll 
branches {virgaa et sarmcnia). They were well acquainted 
with lime {calx), but do not seem to have used it for manure, ai 
legist til) late. IMiny mentions the use of it for that purpose ia 
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Umil, and lienee probably it was tried in Italy. He also men* 
tiofis the use of iitarl (MAaes.) of vaiions Icin^, both In IMain 
and OaoL ^d likewise in CjlMece, called there letw&rgiUmf but 
not fcinnd in Italy.' 

To carry oft the water,* drains (wcilia vel incihs) were 
made, boUi covered and open {oesem ei pQientt*\ according’ to 
the nature of the soil, and water-fuirows {stdei aquarii vel ejficea,)* 
The instruments used in tillage were, 

Auatrux, the plough, concerning the form of which authors 
are not agreed. ^ ^ef parts were, temo, the beam, to which 
the Jugtmt or yohe, was fastened; sviva, the plough-tail or 
handle, on the end of wliich was a cross bar [iramverta regain, 
called MAKicuRA vel capulus), which the ploughmim (&rator v 
bulmkm) took hold of, and by it directed the plough; vo»aa, 
vel -i>, the plougb-sliare; atiais, a crooked piece of wood, 
which went between the beam and the ploogVshare; hehoe 
ARATBcm cuRvuM,^ represented by Virgil as the principal part of 
the plough, to which tliere seems to be nothing exactly siniijlair 
in modern ploughs; to it was fitted the pentarb, the share^ 
beam, a pieco of timber on which Uie share was fix^, called by 
Virgil, mpUci denialia dortto^ i. e. lata; and by Varro, dens* 
To the buris were also dxe4.two avrss, supposed to have served 



in place of what we call mould-boards, or earth-boards, by 
which ^e furrow is enlarged, and the earth throim back 
(reffcritter ); culteb, much the same as our coulter; raioia, or 
rulla^ vel -ton, the plough-stafi], used for cleaning the plough¬ 
share,^ 

Tlie Homans had ploughs of various kinds; some with whiMels, 
earlh-boards, and coulters, others witliout tltem, &c. Tlie com¬ 
mon plough had neither coulter nor earth-boards. 

The ouier instruments were, lioo, or papa, a ^ade, used 
chiefly in the garden and vineyard, but anciently also in corn 
fields; ® BASTHusi, a rake ; sabcurcm, a sarclc, a hoc, or weeding- 
book; BiDKxs, a kind of hoe or drag, with two hooked iron 
teeth for breaking the clods, and drawing up the earth around 
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fclifi plants; occA vel c&atrs nmrTATA, a hoerow; rapax^ a plank 
wiUi serer^ teath, drawn by nxon as a waia, to pull roots out 
I of the earth; mawra, a mattodc, or 

^ Jw 4 auUii»g out weeds; ^ 

Vv /a ft notABiiA, an addioo^ or ada, witlj 

\\/t its edge athwmt the handle; SBCTJ- 

\K V / / ***♦ parallel 

\|| y /Oil ^ ^ handle, sometimes joined in 

I I / ^yJ^ ®ne, hence called secuRis dolajbea- 

\\. jy ®**^y vineyards, 

^ *” fields, for Cutting roots 

trees, &c, 'J'he part of the 
■Agr raf -i... pruinng*knife (falx), made in the 

form of the half form^ moon {semi- 


forrm* ltmat\ was also called secukis.* 

The Romans always ploughed with oxen, usually with a 
single pair (sutgulis juffis vel paribus\ often more, sometimes 
with three in one yoke. What a yoke of oxen could plough in 
one day, was called juoum vel jugkkum.® Oxen, while young, 
were trained to the plough with great care.^ The same person 
managed the ]>lough, and drove the cattle ^ w ith a stick, sharpen¬ 
ed at the end, called sriMt'tus a goad, 'i'hey were 

usually yoke<l by the neck, sometimes by the horns. The 
common length of a furrow made witliout turning, was 1^0 feet, 
hence called actus, whic.h squared and doubled in length, made 
a juGKnuM;*^ used likewise as a measure among the Hebrews.^ 
The oxen were allowed to rest a little at each turning,^ and not 


at any other 

When, in ploughing, the ground w'as raised in the form of 
a ridgo, it was called pobca, or uiea.*** But P'estus makes poac-i. 
to be also the furrows on each side of the ridge f(»r carrying off 
the water, properly called cavutCM, Hence uirarr, to cover 
tlie seed when sown by tlie plough, by fixing boards to the 
pIough>«hare, wlien Uiose side furrows were made. 'I'hese 
ridges are also called sviiCi; ft»r mlcus denotes not only tlie 
trencli made by tlie plough, but the earth throw'ii up by 

The Xiomans, indeed, seem never to have ploughed in ridges 
unless when they sowed. They did not go round when they 
came to the end of tlie field as our ploughmen do, but returned 
in the same track. They were at great pains to make straight 
furrows, and of equal breadth. The ploughman who went 
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crnoload, ivas said hitihtk&n, (i. «. dSe Um ^^t^edere; Itena^^ a 
recto agt^p et a emmmi ^cnm recedett^ to dolia, to Mve tb« 
intellect iiapalred by age or pitoBion,) and pr/Starycari, to pre¬ 
varicate ; Whence this word was transferred to express R crime 
in judidal proceedings.* 

To breaK and divide the soil, the furrows were made so 
narroi^, that it could not be known where the plough had gone, 
especially when a field had been frequently ploughed. This 
was occasioned by the particular form of the lioiaaii plough, 
which, when held u^glit, only stirred the ground, without 
turning it aside. The places wliere the ground was left un- 
moved (rrndron et immottim), were trilled scamra, ballui^ 

The Romans commonly cultivated their gi'ound and left it 
Axilow alternately {nltemiCf sc. annis),^ as is still done in Switzer- 
Iniid, and some provinces of France. They are supposed to 
have been led to ihis from an opinion, tliat the earth was in 
some measure exhausted by carrying a (xop, and needed j|i 
year's rest to enable it to produce another; or from the culture 
of olive trees, which were sometimes planted in corn fields, and 
bore fi’uit only once in two years,* 

A field sow'n every year nas called rkstibilis ; after a year’s 
rest or longer, rrovAjLis,tel novale, or yrkvactum.® When 
a field, after being long uncultivated (^mdue vei ertidus), was 
{doughed for the first time, it was said vroscikoi ; the second 
time iterari vel offrinqi, because then the clods were broken by 
|dougljing across, and then harrowing; the third time, tettiari, 
LiRAui vm in Itram tedigi; because thtn the seed was sown. 
IluL four or five pioughings were given to stiff land, sometimes 
xiiiie.'’ To express this, they said iertio, quarto^ qmnto mlco 
nfTere, for ier, quatcr^ quinquics ware. One day’s ploughing, 
or iuje yoking, was called, una opera; ten, decern oper^} 
Fallow ground was usually ploughed in the spring and 
autumn ; dry and rich land in winter; wet and stiff ground 
chiefiy in summer ; hence that is called the best lond,^ Bis qu.r 
soLKM, BIS FKiQORA gKNsiT, u 6. his pcf otstatem^ bill per hie^m 
iifatfif which has twice felt the cold and twice the heat Thus 
also seges is used for agtr or terra. Locus ttbi prima paretur 
arborwm sroes, i. e. seminarium, a nursery, but commonly for 
sattty growing com, or the like, a crop ; as seges Uni, a crop oi 
fiax; or ineLaphoricRlly, for a multitude of tilings of the same 
kind; Urns seges virorutn, a crop of men; seges telonm, a crop 
of darts ; seges glorm, a field, or harvest of glory,** 

The depth of the furrow' in Uie first ploughing*** was usually 
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fourths of a foot, or nine inchee (saicus smi^tJknvM^taX* 
Fliny calls ploo^hingf four hn^eis <nr thrse inches deep, scxiti. 
viCATio.^ I'he seed was sownlroin a basket (satobia^ sc, corUk, 
trimodiOf containing* three pecks). It was severed by tbe 
hand, and, that it might be done equally, the hand always 
moved with the step, as with us.'** 

Ihe Romans either sowed above furrow (in lira), or under 
furrow (rti6 siUco\ commonly in the latter way. The seed uas 
aown on a plain surface, and tiien ploughed^ so that it rose 
in rows, aha admitted the operation of lioeing. It was some¬ 
times covered witVi rakes and harrows (rortm vel crate 
dentata),* 

The principal seed time/ especially for wheat and. barley, 
was from the autumnal equinox to the winter solstice, aud iu 
spring as soon os the weaUier would permit,* 

The Roiiians were attentive not only to tlie ni'oper seasons 
for sowing, but also to the choice of seed, and to adapt tli« 
quantity and kind of seed to tlie nature of the soiL^ When tUo 
growing corns (stffctes vel roltf, -orurn) were too luxuriant, 
they were pastured upon.® To destroy the weeds, two methods 
were used; sabcviatio vel carntiOf hoeiug; aud runcatio, 
w'eeding, pulling the weeds with the hand, or cutting them willi 
a hook. ^Sometimes the growing corns were watered.® 

In some countries, lands are said to hat e been of surprising 
fertility,^® yielding a hundred foid,^^ sometimes more; as in 
Palestine; in i^yria and Africa; In libpania Jimlica, and 
Egypt, the latioiitine plains of isieily, around Babylon, 
but in Italy, in general, only tea after one/'* as in Sicily,*' 
sometimes not above four,*® 

The grain chieily mtltivated by the Romans, was wheat of 
diderent kinds, and called by did’erent names, tbitjcum, *ilu/o, 
rufmgf also kab, or ftdur, far udorcum vel aemen adarcum, or 
‘■imply adorenm; whence adorea, warlike praise or glory. 
Ado/m altquem aj^ere^ i. e. tfiaria, or victory, because a cwtaiit 
quantity ot corn (u>iar) use<^ to be given as a reward to the 
soldiers after a victory.*® No kind of wheat among us exactly 
answers the description of the Homan far. What resembles it 
most, is wiini we mil spelt. pAn is put for all kinds of corn, 
w'bence KAumA, meal; farina sihgma vel trilic€9f cimtla^ 
similagUf fhs siltgirii% pollen tritici, dour. Cum fueris nogtm 
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{ mu/b ante farina, i. e, generis vel gregie, since you were, but a 
ittle Ag[o, unquestionably a person of our dsira.^ 

Barley, noaoKtm, vel orcletpn, wito not so much cultivated by 
the H4)mans as wheat It was the food of hoises,^ ■ometiines 
used for bread; ^ |riyen to soldiers, by way of punisliment^ in¬ 
stead of W'heat In h'rance and Spain, also in Fannonia, 
especially before the introduction of vineyards, it was converted 
into ale, as among us, called cmlia or ceria in Spain, and 
cervisia in Prance the froth or foam of winch * was used for 
barm or yeast in baking,** to make the bread lighter, and by 
women for improving their skin J 
Oats, Avnnsf were cultivated chiefly as food for honses; some¬ 
times also made into bread (pants avenaeeus). Avast a is put 
for a degenerate grain Or for oats which grow wild.^ As the 
rustics used to play on an oaten stalk, hence atma is put for a 
pipe (tibia vel fistula).'*^ So also calamus, ^ipuh, arundo, etmr* 
Flax or lint (linum) ivew used chiefly for sails and (mrdage for 
ships, likewise for wearing apparel, particularly by tlm notions^ 
f»f (vaul, and those beyond the Bhine, sometiines made of 
surprising firmness. The rearing of flax was thought hurtful to 
land. Virgil joins it with ottts and poppy.‘‘ 

Willows (SALicBs) were cultivated for binding the vines to the 
trees that supported them; for hedges, and for making baskets, 
'liiey grew chiefly in moist ground : hence udwn saiicttm. So 
the osier, siter ; and broom, genista.^^ 

Various kinds of pulse (legumina) wmre cultivated by the 
Koiuans ; faba, the bean ; pisum, pease ; lupinum, lupine; 
faselus, phasdm, vel phastolus, the kidney-bean; lem, lentil; 
cicer V. cicercula, cicia v. ervmn, vetches, or tares; semmtm v. 
-a, &C, These served chiefly for food to tattle; some of them, 
alhO, for food to slaves and others, especially in times of scarcity 
when not only ilie seed, but also tbe husks or pods {jsiliqutt} 
were eaten* Tlie turnip (rapum v. -ct, vel rcq)us) was cultivated 
for the same purpose.*^ 

'Ihere were several things sown to be cut green, for fodder to 
the labouring cattle; as ocimum vel oegmum, Jknum Grmmtn, 
vicia, etcera, ervum, &c., particularly the herb mediea and 
vylism for sheep.*^ 

The Romans paid particular attention to meadows (prata),*® 
fur raising hay and feeding cattle, by cleaning and dunging 
them, sowing various grass seeds, defending tiiem from cattle, 
and sometiines watering thein.^^ 
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Hay (ramvu) vntis cut fiti4 piled up i« cockle CH* tinaU beftpsi, 
of aconied then <H>lleoted into laiiin ctndkif, at placed 

under covert When the hay was carried off the deld, the 
mowers (fimiieces vel -c<e) went over the meadows again (prefa 
9iciliebant)f^ and cut what they had at drat left. This ^ass was 
called ncitimentam, and distinguished from Jwmtm, Late hay 
was called fikkum caroum.^ 

The ancient Komanis had various kinds of fences {«epta, ttepes^ 
vel sepimetaa)\ a wall {maceria): hedge, wotfden fence, and 
ditr^h, for defending their marches (/imtVes) and com fields, and 
for enclosing their gardens and orchards, but not their meadows 
and pasture>grounds. Their cattle and slieep Ibent to have 
pastured in the open fields, with persons to attend them. They 
had parks for deer and otlier wild beasts; * but the only enclcH 
aures mentioned for cattle, were folds fiir confining tliem in the 
night^tinie,^ either in the open air, or under covering.^ 

Corns were cut down {metebemtur) by a sickle, or hook, or by 
a scythe; or the ears {/tpioF) were stript oflF by an instrument, 
called BATinLXJM, i. c. »errula fetrea, an iron saw,’ and the straw 
afterwards cut. To this Virgil is thought to allude, G. i. 17, 
and not to binding the corn in sheaves, as some suppose, which 
the Romans seem not to have done. In Gaul, the corn was cut 
down by a machine drawn by two homes.® Some kinds of pulse, 
and also corn, were pulled up by the root® Hie Greeks bound 
their corn into sheaves, as the Hebrews, who cut it down with 
sickles, taking the stalks in handfuls (merpites)^ as we do.*" 

The corn when cut was carried to the threshing.floor {area). 
or bam (horremn\ or to a covered place adjoining to the 
threshing-fioor, called NusiLAumM. If the ears were cut off front 
the stalks, they were thrown into baskets.** When the corn 
was cut with part of the straw, it was carried in carts or wains,'-* 
as with us. 

Tim ABBA, or iJtreshing-floor, was placed near the house, on 
high ground, open on ail sides to the wdnd, of a round figure, 
and raised in the middle. It was sometimes paved with Hint 
stones, but usually laid with clay, consolidated with great core, 
and smoothed with a huge roller.*^ 

Tile grains of the corn wei'e beaten out ** by the hoofs of cattle 
dr ven over it, or by the trampling of homos; hence area dum 
messes sole calente teniy for JruTimUa in area terentur or by 
flails {haculiy fustes vel perttas); or by a machine, called tbaha, 
V. traheay a dray or sledge, a carriage without wheels; or th(- 
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vel •uviy raade of a board or beam, set with stdfies or 
;piece8 of iron,’ witii a g^reat weight laid on it, and drawn by 
yoked cattle.* ' 

Trihuh, a thi'oshing machine, has tlie first syllable long, 
from tero, to thresh; but tribuluSf a kind <k thistle (or 
warlike machine, with three spikes os more, for throwing or 
fixing in tite ground, called also murex, usually plural, murices 
V. tribidip caltrops),^ has tri shorty from three, and ySoXi?. a 
spike or prickle. 

These methods of beating out the corn \vm*e used by the 
(ireeks and Jews/ Corn was winnowed,’ or cleaned from the 
chaff,® by a%ind of shovel,'^ which threw the corn across the 
wind,® or by a sieve,® which seems to have been used with or 
without wind, as among the (ireeks and Jews/* The com wrhen 
cleaned’’ was laid up iu granaries,’* variously constructed,’® 
sometimes in pits,** where it was preserved for many years; 
Varro says fifty.” 

The straw was used for various purposes; for littering cattle,?*^ 
f>>r fodder, and for covering houses; whence cclmkn', the roof, 
from culrnm, a stalk of corn. The straw cut with the ears w'iw 


properly called palra ; that left in the ground and afterw'ards 
cut, STHAMEK, vel stranmUum^ vel sti/mla^ the stubble, which was 
soiueiitues burned in Uie fields, to meliorate tlie land, and 
destroy the w'eeds.” 


As oxen were chiefly used for ploughing, so were the neeces 
of sheep for clothing; hence these animals were reared by the 
Ifomans with the greatest care* Virgil gives directions about 
the breeding of cattle,’® of oxen and burses (arkhwta), of sheep 
and goats (unKUKs), also of dogs and bees/® as a part of 
husbandry. 

Wliile individuals were restricted by law to a small portion of 
land, and citiisens themselves cnliivated their own farms, there 


was .abundance of provisions without the importation of grain, 
:iud the republic could always couiniand the service of hardy 
and brave warriors when occasion re<piired. But iu after ages, 
especially under the emperors, wiien landed property was in a 
manner engrossed by a few, and tiieir immeuHO estates in a 
groiit ine^isuro cultivated by slaves,*’* Rome w.'is forced to depend 
on the proviiH^s, both for supplies of provisions, and of men to 
recruit her armies. Henrai Pliny ascribes the ruin first of Italy, 
and then of the provinces, to overgrown fortunes, and too 
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extensivo possessions.^ The price 6f land in Italy vi$» increased 
hy an edict of Trajan, that no one should be admitted as a 
candidate for an odioe who had not a third port of his estate in 
land.^ 


PROPTA-OATION OP TREES. 

The Romans propagated trees and shrubs much in the same 
• way as we do. 

Those are properly called trees {arbores) which shoot up in 
one great stem, body, or trunk/ and then, at a good distance 
from tbe earth, spread into branches and lellR*&s; * shruU 
(krutices, vel virffutta)^ which divide into branches,® and twigs 
or sprigs/ as soon as they rise from the root 'i'hese shrubs, 
which approach near to the nature of herbs, are called by Piiiiy 
suffrutices. Virgil enumerates the various ways of propagating 
trees and shrubs/ both natural and artitidal.^ 

L iiionie were thought to be produced spontaneously; as tbe 
osier (sUvr), the broom (ffenista)^ the pophir and willow (^r/ftr). 
Ihit the notion of spontaneous propagation is now universally 
exploded. Some by fortuitous seeds, as the chestnut, tiie eacufu^, 
and oak; some from the iH>ots of other trees, ns the clierry 
(cKRAsus, lirst brought into Italy by Lucullus from (Jerasus, n 
city in Potittis, A. u, and 120 years after tljat, introduced 
into Britain);" the elm and laurel {hiuras), whidi some take 
to be the bay tree. 

11. The artihdal methods of propagating trees were, 1. by 
suckers (stoi-ones)/” or twigs pulled from the roots of trees, and 
planted in furrows or trendie».^‘—2. By sets, i, e. fixing tu the 
ground branches,sharpened like stakes/' cut into a point, 
slit at the bottom in four; ur pieces of the deft-wood; or by 
planting the trunks with the ro.its/" When plants were set by 
tlte root/" they were railed viviraoicks, quicksets.''*'—li. Hy 
layers,®* i. e. bending a branch, and fixing it in the earth, 
without disjoining it from the nipther.tree, whence now shoots 
spring.®® 'riiis method wostauglit by nature from the bramble.'^ 
It was chietly used in vines and myrtles/* the former of which, 
however, were more frequently propagated—4. By slips nr 
cuttings; small shoots cut from a tree, and planted in the 
grimiul,®® with knops or knobs, i. e. protuberances on each side, 
like a small hammer."'®—6. By gratting, or ingrafting/^ i. c. 
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inserting^ a scion, a shoot or spront, a small brandi or gralt/ ^ 
one tree into the stock or branch of anotiier. There were several 
ways of ingrafting, of whidt Virgil describes only one; nattielyi^ 
wlifitis called cleft grafting, w'liich was performed by deaving 
the head of a stock, and putting a scion from another tree into 
the cleft thus beautifully expressed by i.hiA, Jissaque udoptu 
vas accipit arbor opes, Medic. Far. 6. 

It is a received opinion in this country, that no graft will 
succeed unless it be upon a slock which bears fruit of the same • 
kind. But Virgil and Ooluruella say, that any scion may be 
grafted on any stock, omnis surculus omni arbori inseri potest, 
si non est ei, cui imeritur, cortice dtssimiiis; as apples on a 
pear-stock, and cornels, or Cornelian cherries, on a prune or 
plum-stock, apples on a plane-tree, pears on a wild ash, &c.^ 

i!:!imiinr to ingrafting, is what goes by tlie name of inorulsr 
lion, or budding.^ The parts ot a plant whence ii budded/ 
were called ocuti, eyes, and when these were cut ofT, it was 
said, oeceecari, to be blinded,^ Inoculation was performed by* 
making a slit in the bark of one tree, and inserting the bud ’ m 
nnotiier tree, whic^h united with it, called also BMPitASTaATio/ 
Hut Pliny seems to distinguish ihotn, xvii. 16. s. 26. The part 
of the bark taken out^ was* called srurutA r. TEssimLA, the 
name given also to any one of the small divisions in a checkered 
table or pavement.*** 

Forest trees were propagated chiefly by seeds; olives by 
truncheons,''^ i. e. by cotting or sawing the trunk or thick 
branches into pieces of a foot, or a foot and a Jhalf in length, 
and planting them; whence a root, and soon after a tree was 
fornnwi.^ I’hose trees which were i*eared only for cutting were 
called AuaoRKs cejooi^, or which, being cut, sprout np again'* 
from the stem or root. Some trees grow to an immense height. 
Pliny mentions a beam of larix, or larch, 1:;^ feet long, and 2 
feet thick, xvi. 40. s. 74. 

The greatest attention wras paid to the cultivation of vines. 
I’hey were planted in the ground, well trenched and cleaned,'* 
in furro'.vs, or in ditches, disposed in rows, either in the form 
of a stptare, or of a quincunx. The outermost rows were called 
ANTES.'® When a vineyard was dug up,'’ to bo planted anew,it 
was properly said 1 epastinnri, from an iron inslrumeut, with 
two forks, called pastinum,'^ which word is put also for a field 
ready for planting.'® An old vineyard thus prepared was called 
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oNimrw bRstibii-e. The vines were supported Uy reeds,' or 
round stakes,'*^ or by pieiies of cleft oak or olive, not round,^ 
which served ns props, round which the tendrils * twined. Two 
reeds or stakes” supported each vine, with a stick,^ or reed 
a«3ross, called juouwt or canthkrium, and the tyin^ of the vines 

to it, CAPITCM CONJUOATIO Ct BEtHlATlO, W'.TS OfteCled by osier 01 

niJlow twig^s, many of which grew near Ameria, in Umbria® 
Sometimes a vine had but a single pole or prop to support it, 
• without a jugum or cross-pole; sometimes four noles, with ;i 
iugum to each; hence called vitis coKPtuviATA; ^ if but one 
jugum, vatJUGA. Omicerning the fastening of vines to certain 
trees, see p. 380. The arches formed by the branches joined 
together,'* were called kuskta, and branches of elms extetided 
to sustain the vines, tabulata, stories." When the branches" 
were too luxuriant, the superfluous shoots or twigs were lopt 
ofl* with the pruning knife.'* Hence vitks compescere ve\ cash- 
gure^ to restrain ; comas stringcre^ to strip the shoots; brachia 
tonderCy to prune the boughs; pnmpimre for pampinos decer- 
pere, to lop ofT the small branches.'* 

The highest shoots were called KiiAOKLiiAthe branches on 
which the fruit grew, palm e ; the ligneous or woody part of a 
vine, MATERIA ; a branch springing from the stock, PA«PiiiARirM; 
from another branch, fuuctuarium ; the mark of a hack or 
ciiop, CICATRIX; whence cicatricosus. The vines f>upported b) 
cross stakes in dressing were usually cat in the form of the 
letter X, which was called uKCussATto," 

The fruit of the vine was called ixv^a, a graim; put for a vine, 
for wine,'® for a vine branch,'^ for a swarm of bees, propei ly 
not a single berry,’" but a cluster.** The stone of the grape was 
called viNAf’Kus, v. -ew/i, or acinus mnnreusJ^ Arty cluster <»1' 
jlloners or berries,’*^ particularly of ivy,’’’* was called coBTiMHiin, 
crof'f i cor^min, i. e. nores.’*” The season when the grapes were 
gathered was called yrNORMiA, the vintage whein^ vindemiatur, 
a gatherer of grape.s.’® Vineyards (vinbe vei tnneia\ as fields, 
were divided by cross paths, called limites (hence limitare, to 
divide or separate, and limea^ a boundary ). The breadth of thciti 
w^as determined )»y law,*’' A path or road from east to west, 
called DECiMAXus, sc. lirms (a mensura denum actuum) ; from 
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imullt to north, caroo (a cordiae mwfuliy i. e- the ninth pole, 
thus, iiiouQt Taurus is called caroo), or semita / whence scntt- 
tare^ to 4ivide by-paths in this direction, because they wero 
usually narrower than the other paths. The spaces (orese), 
included between two 6emit<e^ were called PsaiKsi, comprehend¬ 
ing each the breadth of five pali^ or capita vitium, distinct 
vines.' Hence agri compaoifantes, contiguous ground& 

Vines were planted ® at difierent distances, am^ording to the 
nature of the soil, usually at the distance of five feet, soriietiniea 
of eight; of twenty feet by the Umbri and Marsi, who ploughed 
and sowed corn between the vines, which places they called 
poRCULRTA. Vines which were transplanted/ bcwe fruit two 
years sooner than those that were iiot.^ 

I'he limitea oecumasi were called prorsi, i. e. poirro nersf, 
straight; and the caroinks tramversiy cross. From the decu- 
mam being Uie chief paths in a field; hence oecumanos for 
magnuSy thus, ova vel pomu decutmna, Acipettaer dectmoiuts, 
large.' tSo Jluctus decimanm vel decimusy the greatest; a$ 
TQtKuftm. tertius fluctus, among the Greeks. IdMiTSS is also put 
lor the streets of a city.® 

riiny directs the limites dccvmani in vineyards to be made 
eigliteen feet broad, and the cardmes or trtmaoersi limitpfy ten 
feet broad.' Vines Avere planted tliick in fertile giround,® and 
tliinner on hills, but always in exact order.’’ 

The Jlomans in transplanting trees marked on the bai'k the 
way each stood, that it might point to the same quarter of the 
heaven in the place where it was set.'® 

In the difierent operatitms of husbandry, they paid the same 
attention to the rising and setting of the stars as sailors; also to 
the winds.*' The names of tlte chief winds were, Aquiloy or 
BoreaSy the north ivind; Zephyrwt, vol JPaaonitut, the west 
wind; AmteCy v. Notua, the south w'Jnd; Euruay the east wind; 
Coi'as, CauruSy vel lapu’y the north-west; ^rwus, vel tiBS, the 
south-west; VoUurnuSy the south-east, &€. But Pliny denomi¬ 
nates and plat‘.e$ some of these differently, iL 47. xviii. ^13, 34. 
IVinds ari.siiig from the land were called alianiy or upagati; 
from the .sea, trnpmxy^ 

The ancients observed only four winds, nailed vknti cardi- 
kaceb, because they blow from the four Ciirdinal points of the 
world. Homer mentions no more; “ so in imitation of him, 
Ovid and Manilius." Afterwards intermediate winds were added, 
first one, and then two, between each of the Deati caTdincdca. 
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CARRIAGES OF X'HK ROMANS. 

Ths cAfrisjr^ ^ of the ancients were of various kinds, which 
nra said tolinve been invented by did’erent persons; by Bacchus 
and Ceres, Minerva, itlrichlhonins, and tlie rhrygianA^ 

Beasts of burden were most anciently used.^ A dorser, dor- 
sel, or dosser, a pannel, or pndk-saddle,^ was laid on them to 
enable them to be«ir their burden more easily, used dnedy on 
nsses and mules; benoe <uiUed ci.iTRTa*AaiA, humorously applied 
to porters, peruii vel bajvU, but not oxen ; heneje clitkuu.b bovi 
SUNT 1 MPOS 1 T/E-, ivheit a task is imposed on one which he is unlit 
for. Bos CUTJEU.AS, sc- portatJ 'I'hU covering was by later 
waiters called saoma ; put also for sci/ci, or ephippium^ a saddle 
for riding on ; hQnmjmnmta sioMARiA, vel sarcinnria et skiaa* 
RiA,^ sometimes with a coarse doth below (cxnto, vel cmtwicidus^ 
a saddle-dolh). 

A pack-horse was <;alled caballus, or casthkrius, v. -/mu, sc, 
jnmerUtm (quast carenieriiis, i. e. cquus castratus, a gelding; qui 
hoc digteU (lb cquo^ quod majaiis a veire^ a barrow or hog from 
a boar, capiat a ffalio, vervex ah ariete),^ Bence mmiim mu 
caiithenmn in fostm, be not a pack-horse in the ditch.*^ Some 
make caniherms the same with clUeilarius, an ass or mule, ami 
read, minimk, sc, deiyCtindam in viam ; scis, canthkrium in kossa, 
sc. c^uiur habebat obvium^ i. e. you know the fable of the horse 
meeting an ass or mule in a narrow way, and being trodden 
down by him. iSce iiiwinburue's iVavels in the South ol' Italy, 
vol ii. sect. 6<i. Others suppose an allusion to be here made to 
llie prop of a vine.® 

lie who drove a beast of burden was called aoaso, and more 
rarely aoitator.^® A Jeailjern bag,'^ or wallet, in whidi one who 
rode sudi a beast carried his iietxiss.'iries, was called uippopkba, 
MA.NTiCA, PERA vcl avebta, ii c]oak-bag or portmanteau, or 

BUUOA.^- 

An instrument put ou the back of a slave, or any other 
person, to help him to carry his burden, was called j-.rumnuI'A 
(from eti^ci, toUo\ kurca vel kurciio-a ; and bec^ause 31arius, to 
diminish tiie number of wfiggous, whidi were an encumbrance 
to the army, api>oinU»d that the soldiers should carry their 
baggage {mrcim, vma li cibaria) tied up in bundles, upon 
furew or forks, both the soldiers luid these furcae were called 
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EXFELtEBK, EJICEIIE, VOl EXTriffDKBK FWRCA, vel 

furciilat to drive away by force.* 

Any thing carried, not on the back, but on the shoulders, or 
in the hands of men, was called febcuxtUM ; as the dishes at an 
entertainment, tlie spoils at a triumph, the images of the gods 
at sacred games, the corpse and other things carried at a funeral. 

When persons were carried in a chair or sedan, on which 
they sat, it was called seziLa ffettatoriOf portatoria^ v. fertoria 
or cai'HUoba ; in a couch or litter, on which they lay extended, 
nKcriCA, vel cuaiiiR, used hoih in the city and on journeys, 
somelttnes open, and sometimes covered, with curtains of skin 
or clotli, called plaocl^v, which were occasionally drawn aside, 
sometimes w'ith a window of glass, or transparent stone, so that 
they might either read or write, or sleep in iltem. There were 
t;ott]>noiily some footmen or lackeys, who went beibiw the sedan 
((XmSOREs).* 

The s(M'^ and lectica of women were of a diderent construe- 
lion from those of men; hence gellavel leettea muiUbris: tkb 
enthedra is supi»osed to have been peculiar to women. 7'he 
solln usually confined but one; the leolica, one or more. The 
sella head only a small pillow' (cervical) to recline the head on ; 
the loctica had a mattress stutfed with feathers; hence pmsiles 
plumm: sometimes witli roses (pulvinm rosa farctug), probably 
with rojwss below.® 

The sellae and lecticm were carried by slaves, called lrctica- 
ur>, mlonex, geindi, v. bnjuli, dreased commonly in a dark or 
red penning tall ’ and handsome, from ditferent countries. 
They were supported on poles (assebbs, vel amiies)^ not fixed, 
but removable, placed on the shoulders or necks of the slaves; 
hence they were said atiqmm succolabe, and those carried by 
them, euccalari, who were tiius greatly raised above persons on 
foot, particularly such as were carried in the sella or cathedra.”* 
The .sella was commonly carried by two, and the lectica by 
four i sotneLiiues by six, hence called hexaphoros, and by 
eight ocTOPHORos, V. -wm.“ 

lh‘n the lectica was set down, it had four feet to sup)>ort it, 
usually of wood, sometimes of silver or gold. The kings of 

India had lectiem of solid gold.*® The use of lecticie was 

thought to have been intrudu(;ed at Borne from the nations of 
the East towards the end of the republic. But we find them 
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mentioned long* before, on journey, and in the army. The 
emperor Claudius is said first to have used a tella covered nt 
top.^ They do not seem to have been used in the cHy in the 
time of PlautiM or of Terence; but they were so frequent under 
Cfesnr that he prohibited the use of them, unless to persons of a 
certain rank and age, and on certain days. Those who had not 
sedans of their own, got them to hire. Hence we read in later 
times of coaroaA et castka lecticariorwn, who seem to have 
consisted not only of slaves but of plebeians of the lowest rank, 
particularly freednien. iSetLis erant ad ejconerandum ventrem 
aptm, et privat.k vel familiaricoi, et public^.'* 

A hind of close litter (%arried® by two mules,* or little 
horses,® was emailed bastarna, mentioned only by later writers. 
Two horses yoked to a r.arriage 
were called big*, bijvgi^ v. bijuges / 
three, (riga j and four, qmdrigai^ 
quadtijugi, v. -gee; frequently jHit 
lor the chariot itself, hijuge curri¬ 
culum, quadrijugus currus ; hut 
curriculum is oftener put for cur- 
sm, the race.* U'e also read of a 
chariot drawn hy six horses, 
joined t<>gether a-breast,' for so 
the Homans always yoked their 
horses in their race^cha riots. 

Nero once drove a chariot at the 
Olympic games, drawn by ten 
horses,® 




A carriage without wheels, drawn by any animals, was calleti 
TRAHA, V.-ca, vel U\iga^ a sledge, used in rustic work in beatin'^ 
out the corn® (called by Vai-m, Pomicum plostelium^^ becaui" 
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used for that purpose by the Cartliaffinians), and among' northeni 
nations in travelling on the ice and snow. Carriages with one 
wheel were rallied unarota. A vehicle of this kind drawn by 
the hands of slaves, chiaamaxium, or abcoma.^ A vehicle with 
two wheels, birotum ; with four {quadrirotitm).^ 

Those who drove chariots in the circus at Home, with what¬ 
ever number of horses, were called QtrADRiaARn, from the 
quadrigm being most frequently used,- hence factiones qua- 
uRjaARiORUM. Those who rode two horses joined together, 
leaping quickly from the one to the other, were called nEswn- 
TOREs; \ktiice tksuUor s. desertor aimris, inconstant; and the 
horses theiuselves, dssultorii, sometimes successfully used in 
war.'"* 

The vehicles used in races were called currcs, or cnrncula, 
chariots, a currendo^ from their velocity, having only two 
wheels, by whatever number of horses they were drawn: alto 
those used in war by didbrent nations; of which some were 
ar[ued with scythes,"* in difierent forms. Also those used by the 
Uoinaii magistrates, the consuls, praetors, censors, and chief 
auliles, whence they were called maoistratos ccRin^KS, and the 
seat on which these magistrates sat in the senate-house, the 
rostra, or tribunal of justice, sei-la curolis,* because they 
carried it with them in their chariots.® It was a stool or seat 
without a back,*' with four crooked feet, lixed to the extremi¬ 
ties of cross pieces of wood, joined by a common axis, somewhat 
in the form of the letter X (^deemmtim), and covered with 
leather; so that it might be o<x»siona}ly folded together for the 
convenien(je of carriage, and set down wherever the magistrates 
chose to use it, adorned with ivory; hence tilled cuRtruK kbur, 
and Ar.TA,® because frequently jdaced on a tribunal, or because 
it was tile emblem of dignity ; rbgiia, because first used by the 
kings, borrowed from the Tusivins, in later times adorned with 
engravings; conspicuum signu.'* 

A (carriage in which matrons were carried to games and 
sacred rites, was called pilkntum, an easy soft vehicle ( pensile)^ 
with four wheels; usually painted with various colours,*® The 
carriage which matrons used in common {festo profestoque) 
was called carpenvum, named from t'armenta, die mother of 
Kiander, commonly witli two wheels, and an arched covering; 
as the Ilamines used (currus arcftatus'), sometimes without a 
covering,** Women were prohibited the use of it in the second 
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Punic war by the Oppian law, which, however, was soon after 
repealed. It is sometimes put for any carrtag^e.^ 

A splendid caiTinge with four wheels and four horses^ adorned 
with ivory and silver, in which the images of the gods were led 
in solemn procession from their shrines (e gacrariig) at the 
Circensian' games, to a place in tite circus, called ronviNAR. 
where coudios were prepared for placing them on, was called 
vnimsA, from the thongs stretched before it (l&ra tensa),^ at¬ 
tended by persons of the first ranh, in their most magnificent 
apparel, who were said themam oucebb vel dkduckilk,^ whu 
delighted to toudi the thongs by which the diariot was drawn 
(funemque manu condngere gaudent),* And if a boy (pmr 
patrimus et mairimm) happened to let go ® the thong which he 
held, it behoved the procession to be renewed- Under the 
emperors, the decreeing of a tliensa to any one was an acknow- 
iedgment of his divinity.*^ 

A <yirriage with two wheels, for travelling expeditiously, was 
called cisiuM, q. cUiwn; the driver, cisukius, drawn usually by 
three mules; its body {capmm^ v. -a) of basket-work (ploximcm, 
V. -enaw).’ A larger carriage, for ii’aveiling, with four wheels, 
was called hhkda, a Gallic word, or caaruca, the driver, bhrua- 
Kius, or CARRuCABius, 0 hired one, mbritoria, both also used lu 
the city,^ sometimes adorned with silver. An open carriage 
with four wheels, for persons of inferior rank, as some think, 
was called peturritum, also a Gallic worU.^ 

A kind of swiit carriage used in war by the Gauls and 
Britons, was called icssEnuM; the driver, or rather one who 
fought from it, bsskoarius, adopted at Borne for tx>miuon use.^^ 

A (lai'riagu armed with scythes, used by the same (mopie, 
coviNUS ; the driver, covikabius ; similar to it, was probably 
demna. In the war-ebariots of the ancients, there were usually 
but two j>ersons, one who fought {bellator)^ and another wlio 
directed iiie horses {auriga, the charioteer). 

An oiten carriage for lieavy burdens {vehiculwn onerarium) 
was called plaustrum, or veha a waggon or wain; 

generally with two wheels, sometimes four; drawn commonly 
by two oxen or luore, sometimes by asses or mules. A waggon 
or cart witli a coverlet wrought of rushes laid on it, for cnrryinjf 
dung or the like, wjis ca.Ued scirpea, prooerly the coverlet 
itself^ sc. craten ; in plaustra sea pea lata A cxiverod c;wt 

or waggon laid with cloths, for canying the old or infirm of 
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inean«r rank, won called arceaa, qmsi area. The load, or 
weight which a wain could carry at once {ma was 

called VBHBs, -tr.* 

A waggon with four wheels was also colled caraus t. -ton, by 
a (voUic name, or-SARRACUM, or sPiaHRmuM, and by later writers, 
anoaaia, %'el clabuiiare; also garhaoicm, and a fortification 
formed by a number of carriages, caaraoo.^ 

Sarraca Bo0t(B^ V. -tis, or pkmtra^ is put for two conste]lR> 
tions, near the nortli pf)le, called the two bears (^Arcti gemirue, 
vel <bta UASA major, named Helico! (i*arrhaiu, i. e. 

Arcadim)., pahrhasis arctos,^ from Callisto, the daughter of 
Lycaon, king of Arcadia, who is said to have been converted 
into this constellation by Jupiter, and cbsa miror (mlled cyro- 
suRA, i. e. xuvos ou^x, cants cauda, properly called arctos, dis- 
tinguislied from the great bear (hri:.ick).^ 

'I'he greater bear alone was properly called plaustbcm, IVom 
its resemblance to a waggon, whem» we call it Charles’s wain, 
or the Plough; and the stars which compose it, taionbs,^ 
TKHioNKs, ploughing oxen; seven in number, srptewtrionss.* 
Blit ptamtra in the plur. is applied to both bears; itence called 
GKMiNi triones, also inocciduf v. nunquam occidentes^ bemuse 
they never set; oceani metumUs CBqttore tingi^ afiwid of Iming 
dipped in the waters of the ocean, for a reason mentioned by 
Ovid; and tardi vel jaiV/r/, liecause, from their vicinity to the pole, 
they appear to move slow, neque sequoqttam in etch cotnmoveniJ 

'('he ursa major is attended by the constellation bootes, 
hutndcuSy the ox-driver, said to be retarded by the slowness of 
his uains, named also arctophylax, q. emtoSy cmios Erg- 
manihidos ursm? into which constellation Areas, the son of 
Tallisto by Jupiter, was changed, and thus joined with his 
mulher. A star in it of the first magnitude was called arcturus, 
(j. u^ktou ovifXy ursa cmda: stella post cauoam ursac majoris, 
said to be the same with Bootes,^" ns its name properly implies, 
ocQKTou ov^ogy urscB custos. Around the pole moved the dragon 
{draco v. unguis)y^^ approaching the ursa major with its tail, 
and surrounding the ursii minor with its body.*^ 

'J'he principal parts of a carriage were, the wheels (rotx), 
ihe body of the carriage (capsum, v. -o, pboxemum, v. -w4p),** 
<ind draught-tree (tEMuj, to which the animals which drew it 
weve yoked. 

I he wheels consisted of the axletree (axis), a round beam,** 
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OQ wliicb tlie wheel tarns; the nave,^ in which the axle moves, 
and the spokes^ are hxed; the circumference of the wheel,* 
composed of fellies,* in which the spokes are fostenedt commonly 
surrounded with an iron or brass ring.^ 

A wheel without spokes*' was ^led tvmpakuw, from its 
resemblance to the end of a drum. It was made of solid boards/ 
hxed to a square piece of wood, as an axis, without a nave, and 
strengthened by cross bars,^ with an iron ring around; ^ so Ihnt 
tlie whole turned together on the extremities of tlie axis, called 
CARDiNRs. Such whoels wwe chiefly used in rustic wains/** as 
they are still iu this country, and ciiUed •wmnm.B, 
is also put fur a large wheel, moved by horses or men ior 
raising weights from a ship, w the like, by means of pullejs/* 
ropes, and hooks, a kind of crane;** or for drawing w^ater/‘ 
curva ANTiiiA, ANCI.A V. antha (eiur7inf*'St')t^* HAUSTUM, V. rota 
arjuanuy sometimes turned by the force of w'uter; *** the water 
was raised through a siphon/** by the force of a sucker,*’ as iu a 
pump, or by means of buckets.*^ Water>eiigUies were also used 
to extinguish fires.*** 

From the supposed diurnal rotation of the heavenly bodies, 
AXIS is put for Uie line around which they were thought to turn, 
and the ends of the axis, caroines, vketicbs, vel poai, for the 
north and south poles.**" Axis and ponus are sometiuies put ha 
cislum or a^tfter s thus, sub (stheris axej^ i. e. sub dio vei atre : 
lucidiispolus ; cardines rnundi quntnor^ tlm four r^irdinal points; 
SKi'TENTKio, the nortii; MKatoiEs, Uie Mmth ; oribns, sc. s'o 4 
ottus solis^ the oast; occidk> 8 , v, occasus soli's, Uie west; cardu 
eous, the east; occiduus v. hesfterius, the ivest.^ In the mu df 
Jupiter was supposed to i\ 5 side; Imnro it is called »0Micii.n,ni 
JOV18,’*** sKOKs DKOftiTM ; '*** Rud OS some think, porta coxi thus, 
tempestas « vertice, for septmtriouei^ 

ike animals usually yoked in carriages were horses, oxen, 
asses, and mules, stmietimes camels; elephanUi, and even Hum, 
tigers, leopards, and bears; dogs, goats, and deer; also nitu) 
and woraen.^’ 

Animab were joined to a carriage*® by what was called jcucm, 
a yoke; usually made of wood, hut sometimes also of nn*ial, 
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}»la€ed upon the neck, one yoke commonly upon two, o4 a 
crooked lorin, with a band {ettrvatura) for neck of each: 
hence jiioo togere^ v. jungere ; com v. eermcu jugo s^jir 
cere, subdere, evbmittere, v. eupponere, ^ eripere: svqum ^ubire, 
cervic^ ferre, detrectare, exuere, a cervi^^^^ dejicere, excutere. 
See, The yoke was tied to Uie necks of the animals, and to the 
pole or team, with leathern thongs {iora subjuqja).^ 

When one pair of horses was not sufficient to draw a carriage, 
another pair was added in a straight line, before, and yoked in 
the same manner. If only a tiiird horse was added, he was 
bound with nc^thing but rop^, without any yoke. Wiien more 
horses than two were joined a-breast (squata fronbe}, a custom 
which is said to have been introda(»d by on^. Olisthenra of 
Sicyon, two horses only were yoked to the carriage, cahed 
juoALKs, jugurii, v. jugee (^vy/w);* and t^ie Others were 
bound (appefisi vel adjuncti) cn each side with ropes; hence 
called FUNALBs Efiui,® or FUSES; in a chariot of four (m qvadr^ 
gjs), the horse on the right, OEXTsa, y.prmne; on tlie left, 
SINISTER, Imvus, V. sccwidtis. This method of yoking horses 
was cliiefly used in the Gircensian games, or in a triumph. 

The instruments by which animals were driven or excited, 
were,—1. The lash or whip ('ftngrum, v. flaoklccm, peter 
made of leathern tliongs (scutica, forts horridu),*‘ or twisted 
corals, tied at the end of a slick, sometimes sharpened (acideati) 
with small bits of iron or lead at the end,^ and divided into 
several kshes (temias v. lora), called scorpions .®—% A rod 
(vihoa),’ or goad {BTiMtitus),® a pole, or long stick, with a sharp 
point: hence stimulos abcui adhibere, admovere, addere^ adji- 
cere; stimiUis fodcre, inckare, Admrsus ctimulum cakes^ 
sc. jactare, to kick against the goad.®—And, 3. A spur (gaLiCar 
used only by riders: heiute eguo calcaria addere, subdere,^^ ^c. 
Aker frenis eget, alter calcarimoif the one reqtiires the reins, tlie 
otiier die spurs, said by Isocrates of Ephoros and Theoponipus.’^ 
The instruments used for restraining and managing horses, 
were,—I, The bit or bridle ( fr.cnum, pi. -t, v. -«}, said to have 
been invented by the Lapiih;e, a people of Thessaly, or by one 
PeietUronius; the part which went round the ears was culled 
AUREA ; that which was put into die moutli, properly the iron or 
hit, obea; sometimes made itneqiifil and rough, like a wolfs 
teeth, particularly when the hor^e was headstrong (tknax):^* 
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h^vktQfrena lu?ata,^ or ivn* Frisna ityicere, aecipere^ 

manderCf detra/icref laxare, ^c, Fra?mm th&rdere^ to l>o impa¬ 
tient under restraint or subjection; but in Martial and StatiM>i* 
to bear tamely. The bit was sometimes made of cold, as the 
collars (moniua), W'ljiiGh hung from the horses' necks; and the 
coverinjrs for tlieir badks (strata) were adorned with gold and 
purple.”—^2. Tiie reins (habkh/K^ vel lora ); hence habenas ct/r- 
ripere^ fiectere, v. moliri^ to manage; dfa/s, immitterp.^ effmder/', 
laxarCf permittere, to let out; adduceref to dran* in, and sup- 
pnmere* 

To certain animals, a head-stall or ra«r/.le (CArrsTRUM) was 
applied, sometimes with iron spikes fixed to it, as to calves or 
the like, whei^ weaTiod, or with a <Mivering for the uioutii (Jis~ 
cplla)\ hence Jit>celU8 cnpistrore boves, to muzzle; os 

comuere. But capistrum is also put for any rope or cord; hence 
vifem capistto constrmgpre^ to hind ; jumenta capistrare^ to tie 
with a halter, or fasten to the stall.*^ 

The person who direi^ted the chariot and the horses, was 
called AURioA ; ’ or agitator the charioteer or driver; also 
MODERATOK. IJut thcse iiames are apfdied cliiefly to those who 
contended in the circus, or directed chariots in war, and always 
stood upright in their chariots (insisitbaoi eurribtMi ): hetHre 
AURKiARE for currmn regere; and aurioarius, a person wlio 
kept chariots for running in the circus.^ 

Auriga is the name of a cmistellati(m in which are two stars, 
called ua^oj (the kids), above the horns of 'I'aurus. On the 
head of "J'aurns, are the Hyades (al> vum, pluere\ or ^llCMlaE^ (a 
sutbus),^^ called pluviw by Virgil, and instes by Horace; because 
ut their rising and setting, they were supposed to produce rains ; 
on the neck, or, ns teervius says, an(e genua Uiuri; in cauda 
tauri septem rLKiAOKs, or vERoiLLR, the seven stars ; sing. Pteias 
vel PLIAS.** 

Agitator is also put for agaso,‘^ a person who drove any 
beasts on foot. Hut drivers were commonly denominated front 
the name of the c.arriage ; thus, rhedarius, plamttarim, &c,, or 
of the animals wiiick drew it; thus, notio,^* coiuinonly put for a 
muleteer, who drove mules of burdeu; as eguiso for a person 
who broke or trained horses to go with an ambling pace; under 
the magister cquoium, the chief manager of horses. The horses 
of Alexander and Caesar would admit no riders but the nisei ves.^ 
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The driver oommoi^ly sat behind the |M>lej with the whip in 
his rigtrt hand, and the reins in tlie lojft; hence he was said 
sedei e prima sma, scdet^ temone, v. primp temme^ i. e* iu sella 
w^hna temoni, and tsmom lain, v. excutif to be thrown finom 
bis seat;^ sometimes dressed in red,^ or simriet;^ sometimes he 
walked on foot When he made the carriage go slower, he was 
said, currum equosque sustinere; when he drew it back or 
aside, r^orquere et avcrtere.^ Those who rode iu a carriole or 
on horseback were said vehi, or portari, evehi, or invthi ; those 
carried in a hired vehicle/ vkctorrs ; so passengers in a ship; 
but vector is also put for one who carries : ftdminis vector, i, e. 
aquilOf as vehens and invehenSf for one who is carried.^ When 
a f>enson mounted a chariot, be was said carrum cmscendere, 
ascendere, inscendere, et imilire^ which is usually applied to 
mounting on horseback, salta in currum emicare; when helped 
up, or taken up by any one, curru r. in currum tollL The time 
for mounting in hired carriages was intimated by the driver's 
moving his rod or cracking his whip to dtsmount, descendexe 
V. desilire. 

The Homans painted their carriages w'ith different colours, 
and decnnited tlteni with various ornaments, with gold and 
silver, and even with preciqus stones, as the Fersiaua.^ 

OF THE CITY. 

Home was Built on seven hills {colles, mcmtes, arces^ vel jupa, 
neiiipe^ Palatinm, QuirmaJis, Aventium, €<clius, Viminalis, iSr- 
qttiiirats, et Janicnlaris); hence called tarbs sepvicolus, or 8 Ep~ 
vEMOKMiN'A; by the Greeks, and a festival was 

celebrated in December, called srptimomtium, to commemorate 
the addition of the seventh hill.’* 

I'he Janiculum seems to be improperly ranked by Serrius 
among the seven, hills of Koine; because, though built on, and 
fortjtied by Ancus, it does not appear to have been included 
within the city, alUiough the contrary is asserted by several 
authors.^'* The collis Capiioliniis, vii Tarpei^, which Servius 
ouiits, ought to have been put instead of it. The Janiculutii, 
collis Hortulorum, and Vaticanus, were afterwards added. 

1. Mans PALATiNUs, vel palatjum, the Palatine mount, on 
which alone Kontuius built*^ Here Augustus had his house; 
and the succeeding emperors, as Romulus had before: hence 
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the emperor's house was called FALATtuMf a palace, oomtes faia- 
TiNA;' and in hUer times, those who attended the emperor were 
called PA 1 .AT 1 KI. 

S. (jAFXTotiiNirs, so called from the capitol built on it, formerly 
named saturkius, from Saturn's haring dwelt there, and tar- 
pRius, from Tai^eia, who betrayed the citadel to the Sabine^ to 
whom that mount was assigned to dwell in.* 

3. Avbrtirvs, the most extensive of all the hills, named from 
an Alban king of that name, who was buried on it; the place 
which Hemus chose to take the omens, therefore said not to 
have been included within the Poniicrium^ till the time of 
(Jlaiidtus. But others say, it was joined to the city by Ancus, 
called also collis murcius, from Blurcia, the goddess of sleep, 
who had a chapel (sacellum) on it; collis diaks, from a temple 
of Diana; * and rbmonius, from Keiuus, who wished the city to 
be founded there. 

4 QuiBiNALis is supposed to have been named from a temple 
of Iloinulus, called also Quiriiius, which stood on it, or from 
the Sabines, who came from Cures, and dwelt there : added to 
the dty by Serrius; ^ called in later times, mons Caballi, or 
Caballinu!^ from two marble horses placed there. 

5. Cajlius, named from c.*xks Vibeiina, a Tusran leader, who 
(!aine to the assistance of the Bomans against the Sabines, with 
a body of men, and got this mount to dwell on; added to the 
city by Hoiuulus ac<;oi’ding to Dionys. ii. 50, by Tullus Mosti- 
lius, according to liiv. i. 30, by Anqiis Martjus, accoiding to 
Strabo, v. p. ii34-, by Tarquinius Prlscus, according to Tacit. 
Ann. iv. 05; anciently called qu£Ruuetui.ai«us, from the oaks 
which grew on it; in the time of Tiberius ordered to be called 
AUGUSTUS ; atlerwards named {.atbrancs, where the popes long 
resiided, before they removed to the Vatican. 

6. ViMXNALrs, named from thicker of osiers which grew there,’ 
or vaoctaus (from^of, beeches); added to the city by Servius 
TuUtiis.* 

7. Expummns, Exquilit^^ vel supposed to be named 

from thickets of„ oaks {loemtkta) which grew on it, or from 
watches kept there (cxcubuB')^ added to the city by Servius 
Tullius.® 

.lANxcut.D'M, named from .Ianus, who is said to have first built 
on it, tlie most favourable place for taking a view of the city.’® 
From its sparkling sands, it got Uie name of nions Aureus, and 
by corruption aiontorius. 

Vaticanus, so called, because the Homans got possession of 
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by expelling Ute Tu 9 oaiiai» acoovding to l^w counsel of the 
sooOisoyers (vaten); or from the predictions uttered lltere, 
adjoining to the Janiculuni, on the north side of the Tiber»* 
disliked by the ancients, on account of its bad air,^ noted for 
producing bad wine,’* now the principal place in Home, where 
are the pope’s palace, called iSt Angelo, tlie Vati(^n library, 
one of the hnest in the world, and St I’eter^s church. 

CoLLis HOBTDiiOauM, SO Called, from its being originally 
covered with gardens; ** taken into the city by Aurelian; after* 
wards tailed pincivs, from the Fincil, a noble family who had 
their seat there. 

The gates of Rome at the death of Romulus were three, or at 
must four; in the time of Pliny thirty-seven, when tlie circum¬ 
ference of the walls was tliirteen miles ^0 pac€»!(; it was divided 
by Augustas into fourteen regimes, tvards or quarters.* 

The principal gates were,—1. Porta nuMmix, through which 
the Pianiinian road passed; called also fi^umkntana, because it 
lay near the 'fiber. — 2, Couuiua {a colJibus Quirinoli et Vimina^^ 
called also quiuinaiiIs, aooneusis vel salawia. To this gate 
Hannibal rude up, and threw a spear within the city.^--3. Vi- 
MiNALis.—PsQviLiSA, anciently Metia, Labicana, vel Lavicana, 
without which criminals weite punished.^—5. Noivu, so called 
from one Nsbvius, who possessed the grounds near it.—6. Car- 
mektalis, through whidi the Fabii went, from their fate called 
scRLEHATA. —< 7. Capicna, tliFough wliich the road to Capua 
p;uised. — 8. Triumphai.is, Uirough which those who triumphed 
entered,** but autMkrs are not agreed where it stood. 

Retween the Porta Yiminalis and Ksquilina, without the wall, 
is supposed to have been tlie camp of the paa^tobiau cohorts, or 
miliies pRiETORURt, a body i>f troops instituted by Augiuaus to 
guard ills person, and called by tliat name, in imitation of the 
select band whic:h attended a Homan general in battle,** com* 
posed of nine cohorts, according to Dio Cassius, of ten, consist¬ 
ing each of a thousand men, horse and foot,*** tdiosen only from 
Italy, chiefly from Etruria and Umbria, or ancient ]..atiura. 
louder Vitellius sixteen prmtorian cohorts were raised, and four 
to guard the city. Of these last, Augustus instituted only three.” 

Severus new-modelled the praitorian bands, and increased 
them to four times tlie ancient number. They were composed 
of the soldiers draughted from all the legions on the frontier, 
'j'hey were Anally suppressed by Constantine, and tht*ip furtilied 
camp destroyed.*^ 
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Tltoee only*were nllowed to enlarge the city* who had 
extended the limits of the empire. Tackus, however, observes, 
that-although several generals had subdued many nations, yet 
no one aftei* the kings assumed the right of enlarmng the 
mmaMrium, except Sylla and Augustus, to the time of Claudius. 
But other authors say, this was done also by Julius Ccesar. The 
last who did it was Aurelian.’* 

Concerning the number of inhabitants in ancaent Rome, ne 
can only fmrm conjectures. Lipsius computes them, in its most 
flourishing state, at four millions. 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS OF THE ROMANS. 

I. Tbmpj:.r 8. Of these tlie chief were, 

1. The CAPiToii, so called because, when the foundations of it 
were laid, a human head is said to have been found (caput OU 
vel Toli cvjusdam), with the face entire; ’’ built on the Tarpeian 
or Capiioline mount, by Tarquinius Superbus, and dedicated by 
Horatius; burned A, U. 670, rebuilt by Sylla, and dedicated 
by Q. Catulus, A. U. 675; again burned by the soldiers of 
Vitellius, A. D. 70, and rebuilt by Vespasian. At his death it 
was burned a third time, and restored by Domitian, with greater 
magnificence Ilian ever.* A few vestiges of it still remain. 

CAPiTOTituM is soiuetimes put for the mountain on which the 
temple stood, and sometimes for the temple itself.^ The ediiii-e 
of the Capitol was in the form of a sqiuire, extending nearly 
SOO feet on each side. It contained three telkipJes,^ consecrated 
to Jupiter, Minerva, and Juno. The temple of Jupiter was in 
the middle, whence he is called media qni mdet eede dbus, the 
god who sits in the middle temple. The temple of Minerva 
was on the right,’ whence she is said to have obtained the 
honours next to Jupiter;^ and the temple of Juno on the left,'' 
Livy, however, places Juno first, ill 15. So also Ovid, Trist. 
ii. 291. 

The Capitol was the highest part in the city, and strongly 
foriided; hetice called abx Capiiolium atque arx, arx Capitoln. 
The ascent to the Capitol from the forum was by iOG steps. It 
was most magniticentJy adorned; the very gilding of it is said 
to have cost 12,000 talents, i. e. Jb 1,976,250; ** hence called 
AURBA, and FULQBMs. Tlio gates were of brass, and the tiles 
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The principal temples of other cities were also called by the 
name oi Capitol.* 

In the Capitol were likewise temples of Terminus,* of Jupiter 
Feretrius, &c.; cosa Komuli^ the cottage of liomulas, covered 
with straw,* near the Curia Calabra.* 

Near the ascent of the Capitol, was the astlum, or sanctuary,* 
which Romulus opened,* in imitation of the Greeks.’’’ 

2. The PANTBBON, built by Agrippa, son>in-]aw to Augustus, 
and dedicated to Jupiter Ultor,* or to Mars and Venus, or, as 
its name imports, to all tlie gods; * repaired by Adrian, conse<< 
crated by pope Boniface fV, to the Virgin Mary, and All- 
Saints, A. 1 ). 607, now chilled the Rotunda, from its round 
figure, snid to be 150 feet high, and of about the same breadth. 
The roof is curiously vaulted, void spaces being left here and 
there for the greater strength. It has no windows, but only an 
opening in the top for the admission of light, of about 25 feet 
diameter. The walls on the inside are eiUier solid marble or 
incrusted. The front on the outiside was covered with brazen 

f dates gilt, the top with silver plates, but now it is covered with 
ead. The gate was of brass of extraordinary ivork and sixe. 
They used to ascend to it by twelve steps, but now they go 
down as many; the earth around being so much raised by the 
demolition of houses. 


3. The temple of Apollo built by Augustus on the Palatine 
hill, in which was a public library, where authors, particularly 
poets, used to recite their compositions, sitting in full dress,** 
sometimes before select judges, w'ho passed sentence on their 
comparative merits, '['he poets were then said comnntti, to be 
contrasted or matched, as combatiints; and the reciters, commit¬ 


tee ope^'U. Hence Caligula said cd' Seneca, that he only com¬ 
posed coMuissiONKs, showy declamations.** 

A particular place is said to have been built for this purpose 
by Hadrian, and consecrated to Minerva, called atkrnbum.^* 
Authors used studiously to invite people to hear them recite 
their works, who coinmoiily received them with acckimations; 
thus. BENE, pulchre^ hdle, euge f eon potest mkhus, sophos, i. e. 
Hiipienter (jroipwf), mite^ doctCy and sometimes expressed their 
fondness for the author by kissing him.'* 

4. The temple of Diana, built on the Aventiiie mount, at the 
instigation of Servius Tullius, by the Latin states, in conjunc¬ 
tion with the Roman people, in imitation of the temple of Diana 
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at^Ephesus, which was built at the joint expense of the Greek 
statcii in Asia.* 

5w I'he temple of Janus, built by Numa,* with two brazen 
^'Ales, one on each side, to l»e open in war, and shut in Ume of 
peace; shut only once durinf^ the republic, at the end of tlte 
first Punic war, A. U. 529,® thrice by Augustus/ fiwt after the 
battle of Actium, and the deatii of Antony and Cleopatra, A. U. 
725, a second time after the Cantabrian war, A. U. 729; about 
the ihinl time, authors are not agreed, l$oine suppose this 
temple to hove been built by Romulus, and only enlarged by 
Niiiua; hence they take Janus Quirini for the temple of Janus, 
built by Romulus.® 

A temple was built to Eotnulus by Papirius, A. U. 459, and 
another by Augustus.® 

C. The temples of Saturn, Juno, Man, Venus, Minerva, Nep¬ 
tune, &c., of Fortune, of which there were many, of Concord, 
Peace, &c. 

Auji^ustus built a temple to Mars IJltor in the forum Augiisti. 
Pio says in the Capitol/ by a mistake either of himself or his 
transcribers. In this temple were suspended military standards^ 
particularly those which the Parlhians took from the Homans 
under Crassus, A. U. 701, and which Phraates, tlia Parthian 
king, afterwards restored to Augustus, together with the cap¬ 
tives; Suetonius® and Tacitus say, that Phraates also gave 
hostages. No event in the life of Augustus is more celebrated 
than this; and on account of nothing did he value himself more, 
than that he had recovered, witlmut bloodshed, and by tlte mere 
terror of his name, so many citizens and warlike spoils, lost by 
the misconduct of former commanders. Hence it is extolled by 
the poets/ and Uie memory of it perpetuated by coins and 
insfTiptions. On a stone, found at Ancyra, now Angouri in 
Phrygia,*® are these wuinis; parthos tkium bxercituum bomano- 
BUM (i. e. of the two armies of CVrissus, both son and father, and 
of a third army, commanded by Opptiis iStatianus, the lieutenant 
of Antony;,** spoi.tA kt siuba bemittkbe miri, supplicesquk ami- 
ciTiAM popuLi ROMANI PETERS coKul, I cxmijmlled the Pai'thians 
to restore to me the spoils and standards of three Roman armies, 
and to beg as supplicants the friendship of the Roman people, 
and on several coins the Parthian is represented on his knees 
delivering a military standard to Augustus, with this instxip- 
tion, cim. Et siok. milit. a. parthis, rscsp. ve) restit. vel 
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II. UveBtres^ see p. 396, amphitheatres, p. 383, and plaisei; 
for exercise or amusenieiit. 

(>DKUM (ahov, from cam), a baildin^, M'here masiciaiis 
and actors rehearsed, or privately exercised themselves, before 
appearingf on the sta^e.* 

NTWFHiiiUM, a building^ adorned with statues of the nymplis, 
and aboundinj^, as it is thought, with fountains and watertaUs, 
which aiforded an agreeable and refresliiiig coolness; borrowed 
from the Greeks, long of being Introduce at Home, unless we 
suppose it the same with the temple of the Nymphs mentioned 
by CiceTO.® 

Cmci. The emeus maximus, see p. 274. Circus FtAMiKius, 
laid out by one Flaminius; called also ApoHinaris, from a 
temple of Apollo near it; used not only for the celebration of 
games, but also for making harangues to the pe(»ple.® 

The CIRCUS MAXIMUS was much frequented by sharpers and 
fortune-tellers {sorttlegi)^ jugglers {pr(Estiffiatores), dec.; hence 
called fallax.* 

Several new clrci were added by the emperors Kero,® Cara- 
cnlla, Heliogabalus, &c. 

Stadia, places nearly in the form of circi, for the running of 
men and horses. Hippodromi, ])laces for the running or cours¬ 
ing of horses, also laid out for privau* use, especially in country 
villasbut here some read Hypodromus, a shady or covered 
walk, which indeed seems to be meant, as Sidon. Kp. ii. 2. 

Palbstrr, otmnasia, et xxsTi, places for exercising the ath- 
leta^/ or pancraitastof, who both wrestled and. boxed.** 

'i'hese places were chiefly in the campus martius, a large plain 
along the Tiber, where the Boniati youth performed their exer¬ 
cises, anciently belonging to the 'I'arquitis; hence called supbrbi 
uEuis aorr; and after their expulsion, consecrated to Mars: 
called, by way of eminence, campus : put for the coniitio held 
there; henCe fors domina campi i or for the votes; hence vmalis 
campus, i. e suffragia ; cafnpi nota, a repulse : or for any thing 
in which a person exercises himself; hence lalissimus dicendi 
camph^, in quo liceat oratori mgari liberty a l^^g« held for 
speaking ; campus, in quo excurrere virtm, cognoscique powt, 
a field wherein to display and make known your virtues.“ 

Naumachi.u, places for exhibiting r-aval engagements, built 
nearly in the form of a circus; vetus, i. e. Nauqtaeftia Circi 
Maximi ; auousti ; domitiani. These fights vrere exhibited 
also in the circus and aniphitheatre.^® 
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III. Omii«, buildinfj^ wbero the idbabitaitts of 4meli curia 
met to perform divine service/ or where the eenate assemhled 

(SRKACUIiA).* 

IV, Jb'oRA, public pk(m Of these the chief was, forum bo- 

MAFUM, vrtus, vel MAOKUM, R larjKfe, oblong, open space, between 
tite Capitoiine and Palatine hilk, now the cow>niarket, wtiere 
the assemblies of tl»e people were held, where justice was 
administered, and public business transacted,^ &e., instituted by 
Romulus, and surrounded with porticos, shops, and buildings, 
by 'I'arquinius l^risi us. These shops were chiedy occupied by 
bankers {argentatii\ hence called arorntarir, sc^ tabernte, 
VRTBRBs; heiue ratio peainiamm, qute in ptro veraatur^ tiie state 
of money matters; Jikfm de foro ttMere^ to destroy public 
credit; in foro venari, to trade;* foro cedere^ to become bank¬ 
rupt, vel m foro ewm non habere ; bat de fmo decedere^ not to 
apteav in public; in foro esse, if> be engaged in public business, 
vel dare operam foro; fori the rage of litigation; in 

alieno foro litigare, to follow a business one does not nnderstrind.^ 

Around the forum were built spacious halts, called basiii 1 c«, 
where courts of justice might sit, and otlier public business be 
transacted not used in early times, adorned with columns and 
porticos,' afterwai-ds converted into Christian clmrches. The 
forum was altogether surrounded by arched porticos, wtUt 
pro(>er places left for entrance.'^ 

Near the rostra stood a statue of Marsyas, vel -a, who haring 
presumed to challenge Apollo at singing, and being vanquished, 
was flayed alive.* flence his statue was set up in the forum, to 
deter unjust litigants. 

There was only one forum under the republic. Julius Cmsar 
added another, the area of which cost h. h, milltes, i. e. £807,291 : 
13 : 4, and Augustus a third; hence vhtna fora, tbipcbx forum.** 
Domitian began a fourth forum, which was flnisbed by Nerva, 
and named, A*oin hint, forum nkrv^u ; called also thansitohium, 
because it served as a convenient passage to the otlier three. 
Ihit the most splendid forum was that built by Trajan, and 
adorned wnh the spoils he bad taken in war.** 

There were also various fora, or niarkebpiac'es, wharecertain 
commodities were sold; thus, forum boahium, the ox and cow 
market, in which stood a brazen statue of a bull, adjoining to the 
Cinms Maximus ; ^ suabium, Urn swine>>inarket ; fiscarium, the 
fish-market; OLiToatuivr, Lite green-market; foroxn curuonns, 
where pastry and (infections were sold; all contiguous to one 
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anisttier, along the Tiber. When joined together, called iiiic»u> 
fcim, from one ^acelius, whose hointe bad stood there.* Those 
who frequented this jjlace are enumerated, Ter. Ij^n. iL 3S, 

V. FoRTtcus, or piazzas, were among the most splendid orna¬ 
ments of the city. They took their names either from the 
edidces to which they were antiexedf as portir.iis Concordiai, 
A{n>llinis, Quirini, Merculis, tlieatri, circi, auipbitheatr}, &c,, 
or from the builders of them, as porticus Foiupeia, Idvia, Octii- 
via, Agrippa, &c., used chiefly for walking in, or riding under 
covert, in porticos, the senate and courts of justice were sonm- 
tiiues held.^ Here also those who sold jewels, pictures, or the 
like, exposed their gm»ds. 

Upon a siidden shower, the people retired thither from the 
theatre. iSoidiers soinettines had their tents in porticos. There 
authors recited their works, philosophers used to dispute,^ par- 
ticuiarJy the St«»cs, whence tiieir name (from rrsw, porticm), 
be<3ause Zeno, the founder <^f that set^, taught his scholars in a 
portico at Atltens, called Poecile,^ adorned with various picUires, 
particularly that of tlie battle of Marathon. So also Ch^ffSitppi 
poUicWf the school of (Jhrysippus.* Porticos were generally 
paved,^ supported on marble pillars, and adorned with statues.^ 

VL CouTMN.e,® columns or Pinal's, properly denote the props 
or supports ® of the roof ofo house, or of the principal beam on 
which the roof depends; but this term came to be extended 
to all props or sup|K>rts whatever, especially such as are onia- 
inental, and also to those structures which support nothing, 
unless perhaps a statue, a globe, or the like. 

A principal part of ardiitecture consists in a knowledge of 
the different form, size, and proportions of columns. Columns 
are variously denominated, from the five different orders of 
architecture, Ikiric, Ionic, Corinthian, Tuscan, and Composite, 
i. e. composed of the first three. The fo<^ of a column is called 
the hose {b{isia\^ and is always made one half of the height of 
the diameter of the column. 'I’hat part of a column on which it 
stands is called its pedestal (stylobates, vel -to), the top, its 
chapiter or capital {epulylium, caput vel capitubim), and the 
straiji^ht part, its shaft {scapus\ 

Various pillars were erected at Rome in honour of gre.'it 
men, arid to conunemoi'ate illustrious actions. Thus, columxa 
a hrazen pillar on which a league W'ith the Latins was 
writteti; column a rostrata, a coluiiiii adorned with figures of 
shipn, in honour of Duiiius, in the forum,of white marble, still 
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remainlnfif with its inscription; anotlier in the Capitol^ erected 
by P'ulvius, the consul, in the second Punic war, in lionour 
of Caesar, consisting of one stone of Nomidian marble near 
twenty feet high; another in honour of Galba.^ But the most 
remarkable columns were those of Trajan and Antoninus I*ius. 

I'rajan^s pillar was erected in the middle of his forum, com¬ 
posed of twenty-four great pieces of marble, but so curioeuly 
cemented as to seem but one. Its height is lifS feet, according 
to Eutropius, 144 feet. It is about twelve feet diameter at the 
bottom, and ten at the top. It has in the inside 185 steps for 
ascending to the top, and forty windows for tlie admission of 
light; 'I'lie whole pillar is encrusted with marble, on which are 
represented the warlike exploits of that emperor, and his ariny, 

i iarticiilarly in Dacia. On the top was a colossus of '1 ra jan, 
loldiiig in his left hand a sceptre, and in bis right a hollow 
globe of gold, in wbicli his ashes were put; but Eutropiuit 
affirms his ashes were deposited under the pillar.’^ 

The pillar of Antoninus was erected to him by the senate 
after his deallu It is 17fi feet high, the steps of ascent 106, Uio 
windows 56. The sculpture and oilier ornaments are mudi of 
the same kind wiili lliose of 'IVi^jaii's pillar, bnt tiie work 
greatly inferior. 

Both these pillars are still standing, and justly reckoned 
among the most precious I'emains of antiquity. Pope isextus 
V., instead ofUie statues of the emperors, caused the statue of 
8t Peter to be ereqted on Trajan’s pillar, and ol St Paul on 
that of Antoninus. 

The Homans were uncommonly fond of adorning their houses 
with pillars,“ and placing statues between tlieni,^ iis in templef*. 
A tax seems to have been im[iofeed on pillars, called conirMNAKicM.® 
’There was a pillar in tlie forum called columna lUmnia, from 
C. Maenius, who, having conquered the Anliates, A. C. 417, 
placed tlie brazen beaks of their ships on the tribunal in the 
forum, from which speeches ware made to the people; heitcu 
called aosTJiA.® Near tliis pillar, slaves and thieves, or fraudu¬ 
lent bankrupts, used to be punished, lienc/e insignificant, idle 
persons, who used to saunter about that place, were called 
conuMNARii, as those who loitered about Uie rostra and courts of 
justice w’ere called bubiiostraki and 8UB»ASiuCAaii,^'^^cunipre- 
liended in the fu/fm JummiSj oi' pkbs urbatia, which Cicero 
often lueiitions. 

VII. Alices TRiuiMVUAiiES, arches erected in honour of illus¬ 
trious generals, who had gained signal victories in war, several 
of which are still standing. 'J’hey were at first very simple, 
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built of brick or hewn stone, of a semi-eircular figfure; hence 
called roRKiCBs by Ci<;ero; but afterwards more magnificent, 
built of the finest marble, and of a square figure, witli a large 
arched gate in the middle, and two small ones on eadi si^, 
adorr.e<rwith columns and statues, and rarious figures done in 
scul^iture. From the vault of the middle gate hung little winged 
images of Victory, with crowns in their hands, which, when let 
down, they put on the victoFs head as he passed in triumph. 
This magnificence began under the first emperors; hence Pliny 
calls it wowciuM hhybutum,^ 

VIII. Tkop.®a, tro¬ 
phies, were spoils ta¬ 
ken from the enemy, 
and fixed upon any 
thing, as signs or mor 
numents or vj<Jtory ; ® 
erected ^ usually iii 
the place where it i|as 
gained, and consecrat¬ 
ed to some divinity, 
with ail inscription; * 
used chiefly among 
the ancient Greeks, 
w'ho, for a trophy, 
decorated the trunk 
of a tree with the arms 
and spoils of the van- 
quishedenemy. Those 
M'ho ere<led metal or 
stone were held in da* 
testation by tlie other 
states, nor did they 
repair a trophy when 
it decayed, to inti¬ 
mate, that enmities 
ought not to be im¬ 
mortal® 

'IVophies were not much used by the Homans, who, Florns 
says, never insulted the vanquished. They called any monu¬ 
ments of a vi<*lory by that name.* 'I'hus the oak tree, with a 
iross piece of wood on tlie top, on which Homulus carried the 
spoils of Ar,ron, king of the Cmiiinenses, is called by Plutarch 
Tfox«/oy; by Livy, frrculum ; or, as others read the passage, 
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PEKETRU.H. TrofMstm IS slso f»nt t)y the poets for the victory 
itself* or the spoils.* 

It -was reckoned unlaxvfbl to overturn a trophy, as hn%'!n^ 
been consecrated to the gods of war. Thus Caesar left standiofr 
the trophies which Pompey, froin a criminal vanity, had erected 
on the Pyrenean mountains, after his conquest of Sertorius and 
Perpenna in Spain, and tliat of Mithridates over Triariut, near 
Ziela in Pontus, but reared opposite to them monuments of his 
own victories over Afranius and Petreius in the former place, 
and over Fharnoces, the son of Mithridates, in the latter. The 
inscription on Cassar's trophy on the AIjis we have, Plin. ili. SO 
s. ^4, Drusus erected trophies near the h^be, for his victories 
over the (Germans. Ptolemy places then! inter Canduam et 
lAippkm} 

There are two trunks of marble, decorated like trophies, still 
remaining at Koine, which are supposed by some to be those 
said to liave been erected by Marius over Jugurtha, and over the 
Cimbri and Teutoni, vtl -esbut this seems not to be ascertained. 

IX. AguamucTus.* Some of them brought water to Home 
from more than the distance of sixty miles, through rocks and 
mountains, and over valleys,* supported on arches, in some 
places above lOO feet high, one row being pl<a(M!d above aiio- 
Iher. The care of them anciently belonged to the censors and 
mdiles. Afterwards certain oflicera were appointed for that 
purpose by the emperors, called cithatores aquarum, with 720 
men, paid by the public, to keep them in I’epair, divided into 
two bodies tbe one called pcblica, first instituted by Agrippa, 
under Augustus, consisting of 260; the other kamilta cvsabib, 
of 460, instituted by the «m{H!ror Claudius. The slaves em¬ 
ployed in taking care of the water were called aqvahiu AgUARM 
PBOvi.vciA is supposeit to mean the charge of the port of flstia.’ 

A person who exairiiited the height from which water might 
be brought was tialied libra tor; the inslrument by which this 
was dune, aquaria libra ; hence locus pari libra cum a^quorr 
maris c&if of the same height; omnes aqua: diversa in urbem 
libra perreniunt^ from a different height. So, turres ad Ubran 
fcictfc^ Cl a proper height; locus ad hbellam eeqmtSy quite level.® 

The declivity of an aqueduct {lib> nmnitum aqu^) was at least 
the fourth of an inrii every 100 feet;" awsording to Vitruvius, 
half a foot. I'he moderns ohi^rve nearly that mentioned by 
Pliny, If the water was conveyed under ground, there were 
o|ieningsevery 240 feet.'* 
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Thft ctf^or, or prmfitclus aqmrtmit was invested by Augustus 
with considerable authority; attended without the city by two 
lictprs, three public slaves, an architect, secretaries^ ; henc^, 
under the later emperors, he was called gossularis aquarxtmJ 

According to P- Victor, there were ttyenty aqueducts in Home, 
hut others make them only fourteen. They were named from 
the maker of them, the place from which the water was brought^ 
or from some other circumstance i thus, aqua Claudia, Appia, 
Marcin^ Julia, Ciinina, Felix, vmoo (vol virpneus tiquor)^ so 
called, because a young girl pointed out certain veins, which 
the diggers following Aiund a great quantity of water; but 
others give a different account of the matter; made by Agrippa, 
as several others were.^ 

X. ('iiOAC.K,“ sewers, drains, or sinks, for carrying off the 
filth of the city into the Tiber; first made by Tarquinius Pris- 
t:us,^ extending under the whole city, and divided into numerous 
branches, 'i'iie arches which supported the streets and buildings 
were so high and broad, that a wain loaded with hay ° might 
go below, and vessels sail in them; hence Pliny calls them 
vperitm omnium dictu maximum^ suffossis montibus, aique urde 
p^nsili, subterque navigata. There were in the streets, at proper 
distances, openings for the admission of dirty water, or any 
other filth, \»hich persons .were appointed always to remove, 
and also to keep the cloac<B clean. This was the more easily 
ed'ected by the declivity of ttie ground, and the plenty of water 
with which the city was supplied.^ 

'I'he principal sewer, with which the rest communicated, was 
called GiiOACA MAXIMA, the work of Tarquiiiius Superhus. Vari¬ 
ous cloacm w'ere afterwards made.’' The tdoacm at first W'ere 
carried through the streets; ® but by the want of regularity in 
rebuilding the city after it was burned by the Gauls, they, in 
many places, went under private houses. Under the republic, 
the censors had the charge of the cloacae; but under the enijier- 
ors, cuRATDREs GLOACARUM Were appointed, and a tax imposed 
for keeping them in repair, called cloacariuh.® 

XI. \T.e.—The public ways were perhaps the greatest of all 
the Homan works, made with amazing labour and exjmnse, 
extending to the utmost limits of the enipire, from tJie pillars of 
Hercules to the Euphrates, and the southern confines of Egypt. 

'i he Carthaginians are said first to have paved their roads 
with stones; and after them, the Hoinans.^^ The first road 
which the Homans paved was to Capua; first made by Appius 
Claudius the Censor, the same who built the first aqueduct, 
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A. U. 44}, afterwords oentinued to Brttndusiuin, about S50 
miles, but by wlioni is uncertain; called broiua viabum/ paved 
Hitb tike haji^est dint so firmly, diot in several places it remains 
entire unto tliis day, above S^OOO years; so broad, that two 
corria^s might pass one another, commonly, however, not 
exceeding fourteen feet. Ttie i^ones were of different sizes, 
from one to five feet every way, but so artfully joined that they 
appeared but one stone, 'fhere were two stns&a below; the 
first stratum of rough stones cemented with mortar, and the 
second of gravel; the whole about three feet thick. 

The roads were so raised as to command a prospect of the 
adjacent country. On each side there was usually a row of 
larger stones, calleil maboinks, a little raised for foot passengers; 
hence the roads were said maboinabi.^ Sometimes roads were 
only covered with gravel,^ with a foot-path of stone on encli side. 

Augustus erected a gilt pillar in tlie forum, colled Miiii:.{AUiVM 
AiritBuM, where all tlie military ways terminated. The miles, 
however, were reckoned not from it, but from the gates of the 
city, along all the roads to the limits of the empire, and marked 
on stones. Hence nsris is put for a mile; thus, ad tertium 
lapidem, the same with tria millia pasmum ab urbe. At smaller 
distances, there were stones for travellers to rest on, and to 
assist those who alighted to mount their horses.* 

The public ways (public.^' vi.^) were named eiUier from the 
persons who fimt laid them out, or tiie places to which they led ; 
thus VIA APPiA, and near it, via numicia, which also led to Brun- 
dusiura. Vta aubislia, along the coast of ITruria; fi»amikia, to 
Ariminum and Aquileia; cassia, in the middle between those 
two, through h'truria to Aluliiia; which led from Ari> 

miuuin to Hacentia.* Via fb^vnestina, to Frieiieste; tibubtina, 
vel TiBUBs, to Tibur; osthknsis, to Ostia; caubkntina, to Lau- 
renlum; salakia, so called because by it the Sabines carried salt 
from the sea; catika, &c. 

The principal roads were called public.%', vel micitabrs, con* 
sular^iSf vel p', <Etari(B; as among the Oreeks, (ietat'htK»if i. e. 
regite; the less frequented roads, pbivata :, a^rarim^ vel vidnales^ 
quia ad agios et vicos ducunt. The charge of the public ways 
was intrusted only to men of the highest dignity. Augustus 
himself undertook the charge of the roads round Rome, and 
appointed two iiumi of praetorian rank to {lave ^he roads, each 
of whoui was attended by two lictors.'^ 

From the principal ways, there were m'oss-ronds, which led to 
some less noted place, to a country villa, or the like, lulled 
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DiVBiiTtcui*A, i»1ucb word is put also for the inns along the publie 
roads, hence for a digression from the principal subjecM But 
places near the road where travelleira rested® are commonly 
called DiVERsoRiA, whether belonging to a friend, the same with 
hospitiaf or purchased on purpose,^ or hired,* then properly 
called CAtjroa.n, or TABERKiE DivaasoRiai; ^ and the keeper ® of 
such a place, of an inn or tavern, caupo; those who went to it, 
nivERsoRBs: hence conmorandi natura dwt^rsm ium nobis, non 
itabitandi dedif, nature has granted lis an inn for our sojourning, 
not a home for our dwelling.^ 

In later times, the inns or stages along the toads were called 
MANSioNEs; commonly at the distance of half a day's jomruey 
from one another;® and at a less distance, places for relays, 
called MUTATKfsEs, where the public couriers ® dianged horses, 
'rhese horses were kept in <K>i)8tant readiness, at the expense of 
the emperor, but could only be used by those employed on the 
public service, without a particular permission notified to the 
iniikeepei’s by a diploma. 

The llotnans had no public posts, as we ham The first 
invention of public couriers is ascribed to Cyrus. Augmctus first 
introduced them among the Homans.*^ But they were employed 
only to forward the public despatches, or to convey political 
intelligence. It is surprising tliey were not sooner for the 
purposes of commerce and private communication. Lewis XL 
first established them in France, in the year 1474: but it was 
not till the first of Charles II., anno IGfiO, that the post*office 
was settled in England by act of parliament; and three years 
after, the revenues arising from it, when settled on the duke of 
York, amounted only to £20,000,*® 

Near the public ways the Botiians usually placed their sepuL 
chres.*® The streets of the city were also called vi e, the cross- 
streets, vi^E traksvers E ; thus, via sacra, nova, ficc., paved with 
flint, yet usually dirty.** 

The Homan ways were sometimes dug tlirough mountains, as 
the grotto of Puaaoli, crypta PuUolana, between lYiteoli and 
Naples; and carrijjA over the broadest rivers by bindges (henco 
faccre pontem in ^vio ; fiuvmh ponte jungere vel oommittsre ; 
pontem fiuvio imponere, indere vel injicere). 

The ancient bridges of Home were eight in number:—1. 
pons suBticius vel JEmthus ; so called, because first made of 
wood (from subliciB^ stakes),*^ and afterwards of stone by A^luiilius 
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lAr|)idiis; some vestigee of it still remain at the loot of mount 
^ventine: 2. pons fabricitts, which led to an isle in the Tiber,^ 
first built of stone, A. 1). 692: nnd 3, CKSTtus, which led from 
the island: 4. senatorius vel Palatinus, nepr mount Palatine * 
some arches of it are still standistg; 5. pom janiouli, vel ^aris; 
60 named, because it led to the Janiculum ; still standing: 6 
pons TRiuMPHAtiis, which tliose who triumphed passed in going 
to the (Japitol; only a few vestiges of it remain: 7. pons attics, 
built by Aiilitts Hadrianus ; still standing; the largest and most 
beautiful bridge in Rome: 6. pons Mitvms, without the city; 
now Ciilled ponte molle. 

There are several bridges on the Anio or Teverone; the 
most considerable of which is j>o«S'Nabsis, so-called because 
rebuilt by the eunuch Narses, after it had been destroyed by 
Totila, king of the Goths. • 

About sixty miles from Rome, on the Flnniininn way, in the 
country of the Sabines, w'as pom narkiknsis, which joined two 
mountains, near Narnia, or Narni, over the ri^’er Nar, built by 
Augustus, of stupendous height and si'/e; vestiges of it still 
remain; one arch entire, about 100 foot high, and 150 feet 
wide. 

But the most magnificent Roman bridge, and perhaps the 
most wonderful ever made in the world, was the bridge of 
I'rajan over the Danube ; raised on twenty piers of hewn stone, 
It^O feet from the foundation, sixty feet broad, and 110 feet 
distapt from one another, extending in length about a mile. 
But this stupendous work* was demolished by the succeeding 
emperor, Hadrian, who ordered the upper part and the arches 
to be taken down, under pretext that it uiigbt not sen'G as a 
passage to the barbarians, if they should become mastery of it 
but in reality, as some writers say, through envy, beoiuse ho 
despaired of being able to raise any work comparabJo to it. 
^orne of the pillars are still standing. 

There was a bridge at Nisines {Nemmtmm)^ in France, which 
supported an aqueduct over the river Gardoii, consisting of 
three rows of arches, several of which stil||||pirnain entire, ami 
are esteemed one of the rnosl elegant monuments of Roman 
iiiagnilicence. The stones are of an extraordinary si'/e, some of 
them twenty feet long; said to have been joined together. 
Without cement, by ligaments of iron. The first row of arciiea 
was 438 feet long; the second, 746; the third and highest, 605; 
the height of the three from tlie water, 1B2 feet 

In the time of Trajan, a noble bridge was built over the 
Tagus, or 'I'ayo, near Alcantara, in Spain, pari; of which is still 
standing. U consisted of six arches, eighty feet broad each, and 
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Bomc of them ^0 feot liigh nbove the water, extoudin^ in length 
tiCO feet. 

The largest single-ordhed bridge known is over the river 
Elaver, or Allier, in France, called pons veteris HrevatiSi near 
tlie city of Brioude, in Auverg<t»e, from Rriva, the name of a 
bridge aniong the ancient Gauls. The pillars stand on two 
rocks, at the distance of 195 feet. The arch is eighty-four feet 
high above the water. 

Of temporary bridges, the most famous was that of Cfesar 
over the lihine, constructed of wood.’ 

I'he Romans often made bridges of rafts or boats, joined ta 
one another, aiid sometimes of empty casks, or leathern bottles, 
iis the Greeks.^ 

* 

LIMITS OF THE EMPIBE. 

Thk limits which Augustus set to the Roman empire, and in his 
testament advised his suc(;essors not to go beyond, were the 
Atlantic or^an on the west, and the Kuphratos on the east; on 
the north, the Danube and the HUiiie; and on the south, Die 
cataracts of the Nile, the deserts of Africa, and mount Allas; 
including the whole MediteiTaiiean sea, and the best part of the 
then known world: so that,the Romans were not without foun* 
dation called ekrum domini, lords of the world, and Home, lux 

OHBIS TEBBARCM, ATQITK AHX OMIUUM OJCNTIUM, the light of the 

universe, and tlie ciiadel of,all nations ;tkrkarum dba oen'ti- 

UMJIUK llomUy cut PAR KST NlillL, KT NIHIL SECUNDUM; CAPUT dltRIS 
• TKuruKtm; caput ueblm; dosuna koma ; phincrps urbicm; rk- 
01 a; pulchkrrima rerum; maxima rkhum ;* sed (pm de seplem 
toium i'.ircvrmpicit othem mtmtihus^ impkiui roma deumquk (i. e. 
print'ipit m V. impmatojum) i.olus, hut llouie, the sent of empire 
and tFic residence of the gods, which irtuu seven hills looks 
around on the whole world. Dumfjtie sttis viUfi;» omnem de 
montihus orbitn prospiciet domitvm^ aiahtia roau, kgar ; while 
warlike Rome, victorious, shall behold the subjugated world from 
her seven bills, my^mrks shall be rend , caput mundi hkrumquk 
POTK oiiAs ; seplem i^Kk nlla jv<jis roTt qu.r rB,tsiOKT orbi.^ 

Agreeably to the advhe of Augustus, few additions were 
made to the empire after his time. Trajan subdued Dac.ia, 
north of the Danube, and Mesopotamia and Armenia, east of 
the Euplirates. 'J’lie south of Britain was reduced by Ostorius, 
under Claudius; and the Homan dominiou was extended to the 
frith of I'orth and the Clyde, by Agricola, under Domitian.^ 
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Blit H’hAt is remsaekahie, t)ie whole force of the empire, alihougli 
eiterted to the utmost under SeTems, one of its most warlike 
princes, could not totally subdue the nation of the Caledoniann, 
whose invincible ferocity in defence of freedom * at last oblijre^t 
that emperor, after granting' t|)em peace, to spend near two 
yeans in building, with incredible labour, a wnii of solid stone, 
twelve feet high and eight feet thick, with forts and towers nt 
proper distances, and a xampart and ditch, from the Solway 
mill to the moutli of tiie Tyne, above sixty-eight miles, to re. 
press their inroads.* 

The wall of Severus is called by some mmos, and by othen 
vsiii.uM. Spartianus says it was 60 miles Jong.* Butropius 
makes it only 32 miles.* See also Victor, Epit. xx. 4. Orosius 
vii. 17. Herodian. iii. 48. Beda, Hist. i. <6. Cassiodovus, 
Chronicon. Camden, p. 607. edit. 1504. Gordon*s Itinerary, 
c. 7—9. p. 65— 93, Gough^s translation of Camden, vol. iii. p. 
fill. 
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I’hb origin commonly assigned to the city of Rome appeaw to rest on no 
better foaailation than mere f^iolous tradition. The nnoertamty which 
prevaUed oit this »uhiect, even in ancient times» is ctearly evun>ed by the 
numerous auil vL.ryittg accoonte of tliu origin of that city which are ntentioned 
by Plutarch in the introduction to his bfc of Romulus. Prmn chat pastwge 
two eonolnsions are evidently to be deduced: drst, that the true origin of 
Rome was to the ancients themselves a ferUlt- theme of controversy; andf 
Bt'cOiidly, that from the very number of these varying stutciueuts, an well us 
their great discrepancy, tlm city of Home mast have been of very early 
origin ; so early, in fact, as to have been almost lost amid the darkness of 
fable. Rut whence do we obtain thu cutuinonly received account I We derive 
It fmm Fabius Pictor, who copied it from au obscure Ureefc author, Diodes 
the Peparethian ; and from this tainted souriMs hare flowed all the storiiAs 
coueexuing Mars, the Vestal, the wolf, Romulus and Remus. Of Diodes we 
know nothing. According to Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Fabitis had no 
better authority for the great proportion of events which preceded bis own 
age than vulgar tradition. He probably found that if lie hud cunfliiod 
himself to what W'us ceitain m theiMi early times, his history would have 
been dry,insipid, and inromplete •• This is the same Fabius, who, in the few 
unconnected fragments that remain of his Annals, tells us of a person who 
had a message brought him by a swallow, and of a party of ioupgarmis, 
w'ho, after being transformed into wolves, recovered their own figures, and, 
what is more, got back their cast-off clothes, provided they bad abstained for 
lime years from preying upon human flesh I So low, iiuleud, even among 
the Romans themselves, had the character of Fabius tor historicAl fidelity 
fallen, that J'olybius apologizes on one occainan for quoting Fabius as an 
autbonty. If Fabius be proved from his \ci;jy uan-ative to have been a 
visionary, fabulous, and incorrect writer, hu> prototype DiocfCs must have 
been equally, if not more so. 

VVe propose to ntfer an account of the origin of the jinperial city, diflerent, 
and, we hope, of a more satisfactory character;—one winch wUl trace the 
foundation of Koine to a period long prior to the supposed era of Romulus ; 
and which, advancing still further, will show that Roma w'us not the true 
or Latin name of the city.—Among the cities of the Pelasgi, in tlie land once 
possessed by the Siculi, that is, in Latium, mention is frequently made of 
one denominated Saturnia. This city, thus known by the name of Satiirnia, 
is IK) other than Rome iteclf. Thus Pliny {3, 5,) observes, “ haturuia, where 
Rome now stands.” 8(l|lfcurelius V irtor (3.), " Saturnia, built on one of the 
hills of Rome, was thu residence of Saturn.'” Hut by whom was Saturnia 
huiU?’ Was it of Pelasgic origin, or founded by the ancient Siculi 1 The 
following authority will furnish a satisfactory answer. Dionysius (i. 73) 
quotes an old historian, uaiaod Anttochus of Syracuse, whom he styles, at 
the same time, “no common or recent, writer,” to the following effect; 
“ Antioeb’ts of Syracuse says that when Morges reigned in Italy, there came 
to him from Rome an exilo named Siculus.” This passage is deserving of 
very close coubideration. In the first pLicc, as Morges, acenrding to the same 
writer, succeeded Italus, and as the very niinte of this latter prince carries 
us back at once to tlie earliest periods of Dalian history, we find the name 
llume applied to a city, which imiat of consequence have been one of the 
oldest in the land. In the next place, it is evident that Antiochus relates a 
tact not based upon his own individual knowledge, but upon an old and esta* 
bh-ihed tradition ; for Antiochus brought down his hietory of Siolian affaiiv 
to the 08th olympiad, that is, to tho 38Sth year before the Christian era, a 
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S riod \Hien noitbet he himaejf nor other Grecian writer knew aught of 
)mo« errn bjr re]^t, M a aetaUm in exhUtehee; Htncer oiAir two 9««re 
prerions (B. G. $90) it had heea bnraed hf the Gaula, hud it waa not until 
more than a century afterwarda that Bie Romana became hnowa to the Sioi- 
Uan Oreefca by Bie captiare of Tarentnm. It wontd seem, tho»« that Rome 
(Roma) waathe tnoat aneieut name; that Itwaa diaplaeed ftur a time by Ba- 
tornia, and waa afterwarda reatimed. 

We ahall now enter more fully into the oonakleratioa of eor eufa^ect, and 
endeavour to dnd other additional grounda for the aupport of the epinioa 
which we are advoeai^. To the wume region of Italy where Batnra had 
erected on the Capitoline moimtain the city of Satoraia, and opposite to 
whom Janua had also eatabliahcd hia reatdenoe on tlie fanioulum, came, 
according to GiOnyatua (t. 31.), an individual named Gvandear> who wan 
received in a friendly manner by the reigning monarch Faunus. Two ahipa 
were auBicieut to carry him and bia followera, and a mountain was asatgned 
him aa the place uf his abode, where he built a small city, and called it 
Pallaotium, mm bis natire city. In Arcadia. This name became graduidly 
corrupted into Paliatium, while the mountain took the appellation of Mena 
Pataanua.—^Thus far Dionydna. Now, that a mere stranger, with but a 
handful of followers, should be received in so friendly a manner by the 
Pela^i and Aborigines, aa to bo allowed to settle in their immediate vicinity, 
and in a place, too, which waa, in a later age, aa Dionyaina informs na, the 
very heart of Rome, is aearoely entitled to belief; still leas is it to be credited 
that he wrested a settlement there by force. If, then, we are to retain this 
old tradition respecting Evander and bis followera (and we bare nothing 
whatever which can authoriae the rejemion of it), there are but two ways in 
which the whole can be evplaiued. Either Evander waa the leader of tltoao 
very Pelaagi, who, nniting with the AborigiiieS|, dnivn out the Hiculi fram 
Latlum, and received for his portion the city of Home, witii Ha adjacent 
territory; or, bo was a wandering Pelasgua, driven from Thessaly by the 
arms of the Hellenes, and after many unsuctmaaful attempta elsewhere, 
induced to come to Italy in queat of an abode. It liecomea extremely diJih 
cult to decide between these two hypotheses, since they both receive conn* 
durable Support from ancient authorities. The Pelaagi had already, on their 
very ftrat irrration into Latium, founded a city called Palhiutiim in the 
territory of Reate, whose ancient situation Oionysius of llalicarnaastia 
endeavours to point out. The name Pallanttum was awliaequently transferred 
by these same relasgi to the city of Rome, after they had become masters of 
it by the expalsiou of the Siculi. Yarro speaks in very express terms an 
this subject (h, L. iv. 8 ): "the inhabitants of the territory of Keate, named 
Palatini, settled on the Homan Palatium.’' A passage of Festus, moreover, 
(t. Sacrant) is fully to the point: "the Bacrani, natives of Heate (i, e. the 
territory), drove the Ligures and Siculi from Septimontio (i. e. Rome)." 
After reading this passage, there sorely can be no doubt remaining m our 
minds as to the early existence of the city of Rome, as well as of its occupa- 
tion by a band of Pelasgi and Abmigines. It is eurions, moreover, to 
compare the name Sacrani, which eiidently means sacred, or consecrated to 
some deity, with the acknowledged fact ef the Pelaagi Wing a sacerdotal 
raste or order; as weP as with the circumstanee of there iM'ing a class of 
priests at Ardea Called .Sacrani, who worshipped Cibcle, a goddess whoso 
worship is most dearly traced from the East. Un^e suppositran, then,that 
Evander was the leader of the Pelaagi, we are etilltlcd to clear np the old 
tradition of his having introduced into Italy the use of letters, and the 
knowledge of various arts. The Greeks also wore indefoterl tu the Peiasgi tor 
an acquaintance with written characters, and with many ot the arts of 
civilised life. The second hypothesis, namely, that Evander was a wandering 
Pclasgus who bad come to Italy in quest of an abode, and had been hoapita* 
bly received by these of his nation who were already estabkahed there, 
receives in its turn an air of great probability, from the concurrent toatimony 
of all the ancient writers as to his having come to Italy by sea, as well as 
from the circumstance so explicitly stated, that ha arrived in two ships with 
his band of followers. If, now, we turn our attention for a moment to the 
fact, that after the Hellenes had driven the Pelaagi from Thessaly, a portion 
of the latter retired into Bpiras, while another part aailed to tlie western 
coast of Asia Minor, where Homer speaks of them as the allies of theTrqians; 
tfi in •ddition to (his, we call ur mind that both divisions eventuMly settled 
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la l1»Xy, ttttA l&td tbo fonntetloa ctf the Ejtruriaa coafederacy: and if^ftaaUy* 
W4 take tato eooaidcration wliet Flutaricdi telli m in hi« itif« ^ Rotnutoa* 
Chough he awngoA no authority for it* that Rcamia* king of thh titaCinAf drove 
out of the city the Tyrrheni, who had ooihb from llieiiaaly to ttydia* luai from 
itydia to Italy* the balance preponderutea conaiderahly irr favour df thia 
aecond bypotbeaiA. Perhaps* liowever* they aiay both be xeoonciiad together 
by aiippcsing that those of the Pelasgi who had omae from the upper par* at 
Italy, had changed the name of ancient Home to that of Palafinm* and that 
Evander came to* and was received among* them. It is most probable that 
Evander waa one of the leaders ot the Pelaagt from the coast of Asia* and 
bore a part in the foimdiug of the Etrurian republic. 

The question now arises as to the actual enistfutce of Romuln*. In order 
to answer this satisfactorily,* we must go a little into detail, in the district 
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Latina* who had settled in this part of the oountry together with the Pelaagi. 
Of these Alba honfft waa the inOat powerful* I’hrough internal dissenaious, 
and from the oporauona of other causes* the Pelasgi had lost in most phtoea out 
oi Etruria their on^nal ascendancy. A leader from Alba Longa* with a band 
of voluntary followerB* conducted an enterprtxe against Home*,where the 
power of the Pelasgi was in hke manner fast diminishing. Tb«. eucer;n:tao 
succeeded: the conqueror became king of the ancient taty, and hicreased its 
inhabitants by the number of his followers. The Pefasp remainodi but they 
no longer enjoyed their Conner power. Whedier two brothers or only a 
single individual conducted the enterprise, whedier they wese previously 
named RoiduluB and Remus (i. e. Romus), or, what is far more jprobable* 
whether they received these appellations from the conquered city* ui a pbuit 
on which we cannot decide. 

From the theory thns oitahlished* many important biferences may he draSim, 
which will tend to throw light on certain obaoure parts of early Roman 
history. 1. We cease to wonder at the suoeeMful resistanee which Rome* 
apparently in her very infancy, offered to her powerful neighboura * lor even 
at this early period the city must be regarded as of remote and ancient 
origin, ft. We understand very clearly why 'I'uscan troops formed one of 
the wings of the amsy of Romulus; for there is very strong probabtiity that 
they were in reality the old Tyrrhenian or Pelasgio inhabitaum, and tliat 
tJceles Vibeuna* their leader, was in truth the lucumo* or ruler* of Romo at 
the time of its capture by Romulus. 3. We perceive also the meaning of the 
Etrurian writer Volunmiits, quotud by Yarro (L. L. iv. 0.)* when ha states 
that the three appellations for the early Roman tribes, Ramnes and Tatien 
sea* as well as liuceres, are ad Etrurian terms i the prepondeiatinff language 
in Rome at tlte unie of itr e^ititve being Tyrrhenian or Etrunan. 4. W e can 
comprehend the close union end intercourse Wbiob subsisted at a later period 
between the Rrnnans and Etrurians, Roma belna* in fact, an Etruiian city. 
i. The account no longer appears exaggerated I4 Roniuius having only 3000 
foot and 300 horse when be founded Rome* and of there being 40,000 foot and 
4<IOO horse at the period of h» death : the former means the forces Which 
acGomianied him on his enterprise against the anment city; the latter were 
tlie comhined strength of hui rollowers and the ancient inhabitants. 0. We 
see, too, what to many has appeared altogether inexplicable* how the Roman 
kings, during their continual wars, were yet atble to cberiah at home the taste 
for building, which neWer can exist among a rude and early cominunlty: 
how it was that, Oven at this remote period, the Cloaca, the Circus Maximus* 
the Capitol, and other public constructions were undertaken and acoompUsh- 
ed. Ihese stupendous structures, altogether beyond die resources of Rome* 
if she IB to be considered as an infant state at the time of their exeention. 
Were, in fact, the work of the Etrunan part of the population of Rome. 
T. We discover the reason of the most distinguished of the Roman youth 
being sent to the principal Etrurian cities for the purposes of oducatioii. it 
was done, in fact, trom motives of state-policy, in order that, amid die tumult 
of almost incessant wars, they might still keep alive that spark of early 
knowledge and rehnement whtoh had distinguished Rome from the very 
nntset, and which marks tier not as the receptacle of a horde of banditti, hut 
as an ancient and. civilised city, falling by right of conquest into the hands 
of a military chieftain. $. We arc enabled to discover many of the secret 
springs which impelled the onmplicated and apparently discordant machi'' 
iiery of the R'lmau guverament. The old inhabitants being much farther 
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advanced in civilization than tbeir oonquerorOf would nnturaHy, oven after 
the fall of tho city, be respected by the victors for their superior improve 
Tuent, and the most distiu^iished of them wuuld be oUIod, from motives of 
policy* to some slight participation in the aifau's of the government. Accor¬ 
dingly* we find that almost one of the first acts of Romulus was tho institutiujc 
of a senate, whose limited number freed him from any apprehension of tiieu 
combining to overthrow his power; while tlieir confirmation of his decrees 
in case it should bo needed, would have great weight with the old populatior 
of the city. ‘J'be impolitic neglect which Romulus subee<iuontly displayed 
towards this order, ended in his destruction. That such indeed was his fate, 
and that the senate were privy to Che whole affair, admits of no doubt, when 
we call tu mind the monstrous falsehood aaserted by the senator Proculus 
Julius, for the purpose of freeing that body from the suspicion of liaviug 
tahen the life of Uie hing.'—After all that has been said, we hazard little, li 
any thing, in asserting that the early Roman nobility were the descendants 
of a sacred or sacerdotal caste. 1'hat the JPelasgi were such an order, has 
been frequently asserted, and we trust satisfactorily estoblished. The Etru- 
riaiis, the descendants of the Relasgi, prosorved this singular feature in tho 
form of government which they had adopted. The Etrurian confederacy was 
Gomjiosod, indeed, of twelve independent citu;s, yet the government was by 
no means in the bands of the people ; it was the patrimony ol an hereditary 
caste, who wei*e at once invested with the military power, and charged with 
the sacerdotal functions. This strange form of government threw the whole 
power into the bands of the higher dasKcs, who were, no doubt, the imme¬ 
diate descendant of the Pelasgi, and Aubj«u'ted to their control the whole 
mass of the lower orders, who very probably were sprung from tlie early 
Aborigines. Now, reasouing by anaWy, we must allow this very same form 
of government to have prevailed in Eiriirian Rome IwfoTc its conquest by 
Romulus. This arrangement would throw into the hands of the uppur classes 
the chief pow'er, and give them the absolute control of religious affairs; and, 
on his capture of the city, Komultis would leave them in full possession of 
the latter as a mutter almost of necessity, while from motives of policy ho 
would allow them to retain a small portion of the former. Hence the origin 
of the Roman nobility- Many cirruiustancen cumbiuo to strengthen what has 
ju.-«t lioeii advanced. The nobility had for a long time iu Kome the sole 
custody of religious affairs, and from their order all (he priests were for a 
long series of years constantly chosen, Every patrician gen»t and each 
individual patrician family, had certain sacred rites peculiar to itself, which 
went by inheritance in the same manmir as effects, and which the heir was 
hound to perform. In this way, foo, is tu be explained Uie relation of patron 
and client, which in the earlier days of the Roman government wa-s nbsenod 
with so much formality and rignui. It was an artful arrangement on the 
part of a sacerdotal order, and may be regarded os analogous to, and no doubt 
derived from, the institution of castes iu India. Its oliject was to keep the 
lower orders in complete depiindcuce upon the higher, and to effect this end 
the temirs of religion wore powerfully annexed : it was deemed unlawful 
tor patrons and clients to accuse or lamr witness against each other; and 
wbiK'ver was found to have acted otherwise, might Im slain with impunity as 
a victim devoted tu Pluto and the infernal gods A regular system ot castes 
seems thus to have prevailed in Rome both before and a lung periml after its 
:uii quest by R ouiitlus. 

\Vc coine now to the true or I,atin name* of the Roman city, Macrobms 
(iii. 9.) iniorms us that tho Homans, when they besieged a city, and thought 
themselves sure of taking it, used solemnly to> call nut tho tutelary gods of 
the place, eitbiT because (hoy thought that tlie place could not otliorwise bo 
taken, or becaunc they regarded it as impious to hold the gods in captivity. 
'* On this account,” ho adds, ” the Homans thoinselves have willed that both 
the deity under whoso protection Rome is, as well as the Latin name of the 
city, remain secret and niidivulgcd. The name of the city is unknown even 
to the most learned.” To the U'Stimony of Macrobius may bo added tliat ol 
Fliuy (lit. fi,), “ Home, whose other name it is forbidden by the secret cere- 
monies of retigion to divulge.” Now, in the sanctuary of Vesta was pre¬ 
served the Palludiuro, ” the fated pledge of Roman dominion,” (fatalepignus 
tnipcril Bumatil, Liv. xxvi.27.) May we not then suppose Pallaa or Mmorva 
to have been the true tutelary deity of flomu, and the real or Latin namo of 
the city to have been Pallaatium 7 
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AGRARIAN LAWS.— App. B. Paom IIS, 160. 

Thus laws were enacted in ancient Rome for tbe division of public landa. 
In tbe valuable work on Roman history by Mr Niebuhr^ it is aatisfbctoniy 
shown, that those laws, which have so long boeu considered in the light ta 
unjust attacks on private property, had for their object only the distribution 
of lands which were the property of tbe state, and that the trojibles to which 
they gave rise were occasioned by the opposition of persons who had settled 
on these lands without having acquired any title to them. 

According to Dionysius of Halicarnassus, their plan of sending out c<>lu* 
nists, or settlers, began as early as the time of Romulus, who generally 
placed colonists from the city of Romo on the lands taken in war. The same 
policy was pursued by the kings who succeeded him; and, when tlie kings 
were expelled, it was adopted by the senate and tbe people, and then by the 
dictators. There were several reasons inducing the Homan government to 
pursue this policy, which was continued for a long penod without any inter* 
gsission ; first, to uave a check upon tbe conquered people ; secondly, to have 
a protection against the incursions of an enemy; thirdly, to anient their 
population ; fourthly, to free the city of Rome from an excess of nihabitants; 
Afthly, to quiet seditions; and, sixthly, to reward their veteran soldiers. 
These reasons abundantly appear in all the best ancient authurities. In the 
later periods of the republic, a principal motive for eStablishiag colonies was 
to bave the means of disposing of soldiers, and rewarding them witti dona¬ 
tions of lands ; uiid such colonies were denominated mifffery colonies. 

An agrarian Uw oontaiued various provisions; it described the land which 
was to bo divided, and the classes of people among whom, and their numbers, 
nnd by whom, and in what manner, and by what bounda, the territory' was 
to bo parcelled out. The mode of dividing the lauds, as far as we now 
understand it, was twofold ; either a Roman population was distribated over 
the particular territory, without any formal erection of a colony, or general 
grants of lands wore made to such citizens as were wilting to rorm a colony 
thiTo. The lands which were tlius^distributed were of different descriptions; 
whirb we must keep in mind, in order to havo a just conception of the 
operation of the agrarian lav's. They were either lands taken from an 
enemy, and not actually treated by the government as public property, or 
lands which were regarded and occupied by tbe Roman people as puhiie 
property; or public lands which had been artfully aud clandestinely taken 
possession of by neb and powerful individuals ; or, lastly, lands which were 
bought with money from the public treasury, for the purpose of being distri¬ 
buted. Now, all such agrarian laws as compreheaded either lands of the 
enemy, or those which were treated and occupied as public property, or 
those which bad been bought with the public money, were earned into efliect 
without any public commotions; but those which operated to distuib the 
opulent and powerful citizens in the possession of tbe lands which they un¬ 
justly occupied, and to place colonists (or settlers) on them, were itevcr 
proniulgated without creating ^reat disturbances. Tbe Arst law of this kind 
was proposed by Spunas Cassius; and the same measure was afterwards 
attempted by the tribunes of the people almost every year, but was as con- 
stantJ) di feah'd by various artifices ol the nobles; it was, however, at length 
passed. It appi*ars, both from Dumysiiis and Vavro (de Re RusiitM, lib. I), 
that, at first, Romulus allotted tv/o Jngtra (about one and a fourth acre) of the 
public lauds to each man ; then Noiu.i divided the lam's which Romulus had 
taken in war, and also a portion of the other public lands; afterwards Tull iis 
divided those lands which Romulus and Niima had appropriated to the pn> 
vate expi'nses of the regal establi.slinient; then Servius distributed amonr 
those who had recently become citizens, certain lands which had been taken 
from the Veu-ntes, the Cirrites, and Tarquiini; and, upon the expulsion ot 
• he kings, it appc'ars that the lands of Tiirquiu the Proud, with iheexception 
of the Campus Martius, were, Viy a decree of the senate, granted to ih** |>to 
pie. After this period, as the republic, by means of its continual war-, 
icceived continual accessions of conquered lands, those lands weie eiihi ' 
o<-eupied by colonists or remained public property, until the period when 
Spuriiis Cassius, twenty-four yeais alter the expulsion ot the kings, proposed 
a law (already mentioned), hy which one part of the land taken from the 
Hcrnici was allotted to the J.atms, .ind the othe** part to Hie Roman people; 
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but, an this law camprobeBded certain lavda which ho accused private persons 
of tiriving taken from tlie public, and as the senate also opposed kiw, ho 
could HOC acromplish the passage of it. This, according to Livy, was the first 
proposal of an agrarian law ; ol which, he adds, no one was ever propoHcd, 
dowu to the period of his remembrance, witiioiit very great public connnte 
tiona. Dionysius uifornis us, iurtuer, that this public laud, by the negligence 
of the niHgistiaU’s, bad been siilfered to tall into the possession of ncli men ; 
but that, nutwithstunding this, a division of the lands would have taken place 
under this law, if Cassius had not included among the receivers of the bounty 
the Latins anil Heinici, whom he had but a little while before made vitixens. 
After much debate in the senate upon this siibjei’t, a dcciee was passed to 
the folluaing efl'ect: that comnnSHioaers, called decemvirs, appointed tituu 
aiiiiiiigthe persons of enusulur rank, should mark out, by boundaries, thepuhho 
lauds, and should designate how much should be let out, and bow much 
should be distributed anioiig the romnmn people; that, if any land had been 
acquired by joint services in war, it should be divided, according to treaty, 
with those allies who had liecii admitted to citiaeiiship; and Ibat the choicu 
of the coiiiiuissioiiers, the ap> ortioiiment of the lauds, and all other thiii|^ 
relating to this subject, shouUl he cummitted to the care of the succeeding 
consuls. Seventeen tears after this, there was a vehement contest about the 
division, which the tribunes pioposed to make of lands then unjustly occii 
pied by the rich men; and, three years after that, a simitar attempt on tlio 
part of the tribunes would, according to Idvy, have produced a lerocimis 
controversy, had it not been for the address of Quintus Pabius. Some years 
)fter this, the tribunes propose,! another law of the same kind, by which the 
estates of a great purt of the nobles would have been -seiaed to the public use; 
bur It was stopped in its progiess. Appian says, that the nobles and rich men, 
partly bv getiing possession ot the public binds, partly by buying out the 
shares of indigent owners, had in.idc themselves owners of all Iho lands in 
Italy, and had thus, by degrees, nccumpIiMlied the removal of the common 
people from their posses-sions. Tins abuse stimulated 'liberios Gracchus to 
revive the Licinian law, which prohibited any individual from holding more 
than 900 Jvgerti, or alamt S.IO acres, ot land ; and would, consequentlv, coin 
pel the owners to relinquish all the surplus to the use of the public; but 
Grat;chus proposed that the owners should tm paid tho value of the laniK 
relinquished. The law, however, did nut operate to any great enteut, and, 
after having cost the Gracciii their live.s, was by degrees rendered wholly 
irioperutive. After tins jieriod, various other agTariau laws were attempted, 
and with various success, according to the nature of their provisions and the 
temper of the times in which they wen proposed. 

PiDin a cBi'eful consideration of these laws, and the others of the same 
kind on which we have not commented, it is apparent, that the whole oljject 
of the Roman agrarian laws was, tiie lands lielongmg to the state, the public 
lands or national domains, which, as already observed, were acquireii by 
conquest or tivaty, and, we may add also, by conliscatiims or direct seixims 
of private estates by diifercnt factions, either for lawful or unlawful causes ; 
sf the last of winch we have a well-known example in the time of Sytin’s 
proscriptions. The liinds thus ilaiint'd by the public Viecamc naturally a sub 
ject of extensive speculation with the wealthv capitalists, both among the 
nobles and other classes. In our own times, w'c have seen, during the revo¬ 
lution in France, the confiscation of the lands bi'longtnv.' to the clergy, the 
nobility, and emigrants, lead to similar results. The sales and purchases of 
lauds, bv’ \irtuje of the agrarian laws of Romo, under tVie various cninplicati^d 
circumstances which must ever exist in such cases, and the attempts by the 
government to resume or re-gniut such as had been sold, whether by right 
or by wrong, especially afier a purchaser had been long in pitssetunon, under 
a title which he supposed the existing laws gave him, naturally occasioned 
great beat and agitaiion; the subject itsidf being intrinsically one of great 
dilTiciilty, even when t’oe passions and inteix'sts of the parties coniTrncd 
would permit a calm and delibci.itc examination of their vespectivi* rights.— 
From the commorions which nsuully attended the proposal of agrarian laws, 
and from a want of exact attention to their true obitu't, there has long been 
a gencr.al impiession, among readers of the Roman history, that those laws 
were always a direct and violent infnugement of the rights of private pm 
perty. Kven such men as Macbiavelli, Miuitesquieii, and Adam Smith, have 
shared in this misconception of them. 
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Aaaertra to aarvilutam, 
469 


Aatam, 475. 

Aaaartor, 1B9. 

Aaaaa, 4^. 

Aiaaaaoron, 103,135,810. 
Aaauluna, Ml. 

Aaaia 426, 

Aa'ipuklor, 192, a. 
AatioA, 223. 

Aat>olO|;i, !U4. 

Aaylum, 

Aaj'iMboliia ad crunam 
Tamta, 306. 

Atatlani, 369; Atalkma 
fiitmlUe, lb. 

AtliabAum, 487. 
Athl«tm.27a.279. n.,280 
Airjti. 392, 414, n. 
Atna aueiiunaria, 40, a. 
Atriaiiala,689, 493. 
Atrium, 268, 491, 454. 
Altagaii, 231. 

Attoiica paripataamata, 
373, AiuTtoae'vaftea.493 
Aueik), 47, 48; auctio. 
neoi cuuBlitucra, pro- 
terra, 43, n. 

Auolor, 48, laeis, 78; 
aaiitantiae, 13. 
Aucturaiumitum, S31. 
Auotorali, id. 

Aucturibut patribaa, 94. 
Auclorilaa, 43; ajtama, 
169, roncutorU vat 
prmtoriB, 99; to aana> 
ill, 17, 1 .; uaravrlpliD 
ani prmacriptm, 13; 
prndenium vel jiiria 
eiinaulloitun, 183, le- 
iiaiOa val aeuaifta cua- 
■ulti, IP. 

Audlloraa, 156. 
Auiliturua val audlloraa 
corrrigjure, 202, n. 
Au'uraculiim, 312, a, 

1 Au^rala, 812. 

: Aur.uraturiuui, 312, a. 

: Auguraa, 74, a., 239.248 
Au(;uriuni, aaluiia,24P, 
impetialiTuni vel opia. 
turn, 213. 

Aiiquataln, SIS. 
Aupniliilia, 272. 
AuKuatua, 14P, 142. 
Aum, 291. 

Auiana, 373. 

Aiilmiiin 298, a, 

Auraa, 40l. 

Auiaa diiiniia, 449, a. 
Auraa, 463 

Aurnua, 428, 430; num- 
laua, 423. 

Anncutkin apponar«,135 
AunKa, 482 
Aurlirm, 27b, n. 
Aurigare, 482. 
Aurigartua, 432. 

A ui iim cm iinoi lum.lSO; 
a<'iii»alre, MS, aii c- 
biuaaam, 423. 

Aoaiiea, 239, StO. 
AuapiA'M comllia, 78. 
Auaplci> aikj;uatacanlM> 
rial urn, 73, uaraoinia, 
240. 

A iiapicea nnptiaruin, 84U 
Aiiapti'iuui 2 to, 309, n.; 
Pljregiutu val Opltmuiu, 
74. 

Auater, 473, 
Autographua, 443# 
Autumnaa, SW. 


Attallid, Aixtliaroa mi- 
Htaa, SOS, n. 

A vena, 467. 

Avenitoua Bi4iia,483,481 
Averta, 471. 

.4viarium 469. 

Avia Afra, 3M. 
Aranciilua. 29. 
Axamenca ralafaamaa- 
ta, sot. 

4aillai, 369, n. 

Axis, 479, 480. 

B 

Babyloniaa perlatrnmu- 
ta, 373 : doctiiaa, 2)4. 
Bxbyliinii. 244. 

Mitec.o 363, a, 

Baecbm, iU9, 

Bu- obanalia, 329, a. 
Baoil ita, 442. 

Baditara, 483. 

(tojutl, 474, 475. 

Bdimiia, 339, a, 

Balitim, 332. 

Bulura, 379. 

Bainealor, 375, a., 380. 
Balnaaiu, 375, a,, 378, 
380. n. 

Baltamum, 38l. 

Bjiltnua, 3^. n. 
Hrfpnaieriuui, STS. 

Baiba ;»'inia,Sb7,n.: bar- 
liu ■» paacaia ,Diiir ,re,867 
Barbatua,367 ; luacWtar, 
liber, 3tM. 

BaviAtva., 4j)(i. 

Baailicm, Itl3, 

Ba*ia,491. j 

BaataruH, 170. 

Uulillum, Ins. 

H.ilioiiix, 394. 

Batualia, 231. 

Brliarla, 374, SSl. 

Buna inilii vel v'iibia,396 
IleiieOniarii, 313, 

Hniina, 47 S. 

Bn* beaata, 129. 

Beaiiai n, u’bp. 

Bitiere ad iiumemni, 
397, (Irwco more, fb. 
B<,'SrA.9veT<>‘< 446. 
BiblKipiilm, 44J, a., 446. 
Bihiiiitbei,a, 331. u ,447, 
a biblnitherii, 446, 443. 
Bibliuthecariut, 443. 
Hibloi, 428. 

Biuhnium, 373, n. 

BiOena, 43.1. 

Bitten.al, 411. 

Bigm, 427, 4?6. 

Higaii, 427. 

Hiki.'II V. •gea, 470 
Biiia, 163. 

Iti[mniir*, 264, 

B Item ns, .138. 

Rirtituiu, 477. 

Bi .ellium, 420, n. 
Biaaeiliria, 209, 

Bnariiim 49U. 

Bni.ii, '219. 

Bnleli, 331. 

Built, 346. 

Buluo, 398, n. 

Bumli^x, 364. 

Buna I'rati.i, 4U7. 

Buna p.inipbenialla,40l, 
Buapeiiaa, 48. 

BuntlAiii 49. 

Bootaa, 479. 

Buraaa, 473. 


Brverpa^adae, d9& 

Brutem, 390, 

Bracbia, S4S, 348, 
Biacliia iiilaAilare, 
Bubnlcut, 443, 479. 
Biiciinn, 314)316; Ian 
tia, 315. 

Biita, OS. 

Buleulm, ib. 

Bulautei iiun, ib. 

Buln.a. 474. 

Bulla, 411. a.; aiiiou, 
Sib, a., 353, ocoriea 
363, II. 

Burdiniea, 476. 

Buna, 46.1 
Utmlirapua 421, 
Uuatuarli, 418, 

Buntuni, 417, 

Buaum, 37b. 

C 

CTaba Hi munt, val Golral- 

liiiua 4S4, 

(7ab..llna, 474. 
tiadera, 290. 290. 
('.aduraui, 226. 

Oaill, 388, ». 

(jadui um, 174, n. 
fladua, 4^; caduni ra- 
lioere, vertern, 363. 
Cjedere, 260. 
itoilnba, 388. 
t'leliiia, 4S4, 

Cmriia earn dignl, 107. 
0.^1 itum tabulm, ib. 

( etar, 141. 

Caoiini, 286, a.; pe'ti. 
re, 3C5, a. 

Ctettuv V ceatu*. 270. 
*'alaiui«trRtui, SCI. 
(L'alaniiia, 440,4b7> 

(.'alata, 49, 

( .« 10 at, 481 . 
Olrnuninnta, S5S, n 
(.•li.t't. 398: repandi,399 
CaJiet;* ifintnre, 6, 
('.alceut, 398. 

Calculi, 216, 217, 396, 
Oalculua Mnu-rva:, 217. 
Caldarmtn, 378 m., 379, 
n., 380, a 

Calendw, SbT; tnterra- 
Inrea, intrrcalaiea pri- 
ttrea, ib. ; iiluta*, 43J. 
f'ilfiidaituin. lb. 
<J.i.ii«a, 394,43b; qem- 
mdti. nleratl, S9(i. 
Galiaiidruni aliuiii, 361. 
Caliia, 3117-399. 
Ciiiigaluv, 3b7. 

Oalunea, 313 173, 
Calumnu, 218, n,; di> 
oendi,litiuni,pAiicnriim, 
ratigmnia, liutuna, 201. 
Galuniniam jurare. 211, 
».; ferre, 201, 
(llilitniniari, ih. 
(''nlumiiiatoraa, SIO, n, 
Cuix, 275, 462. 
liainaria, 343. 
(lamttritm, 343 
('annllua, 404. 

Cttniini pnrijidiai, 454. 
OHniiiiHi 354,. 
C*ai|ia4lrati, 278- 
Oanipealre, ib. 
Caiiipi'atri gratia, 72< 
Oatnpua Martiua, 4KS, 
490; acelaratua, 2 to; 
VBiuiUa, 400. 
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C.malBS, 'Wfft, <»• 

( aifitiiilHti. JB, 71. 86t'*., 

I'^l, Au(;;uiii,C«:iidi^lai 
piliiu1(jia. Jiil. 
fi ilir*, .ills. 

O.iiiichIw, ik 

fJaimii, 4-iO. 

Ouiiiiii', oJ7* 

('jiiiofi truin«n1&i{ui,6Q« 
('^iitKan, m. 

C&i.titvnus v«il cttiiUke- 
rium 47^ 474. 

L'tUithtti, 4tin. 

Cii» (ii iuri 289* 

U iflUilllUtll':, 483. ri* 
fiipciidi 4<i5* 

Ctipere puaaea 

Hionc, 47* 

867, 

'4bU 

Cap afraid, 4^2^ 

Ciptiocniisi 69,82. 
r.Hi>uuim, 857. 

CapH uliniiH, 463,486 

I'aplIiilUilU, 4*^. 
Ctpiiulum 491 
Capfta, 443 447. n.y M8. 
li, dSO. 

C'apaAnuB, 443. 

(/ 8ti6, N. 

Cupfeuiu, 47^*, 479- 
CHpuiftriB, 4]!.. 

C a/mli ilaviw, ib. 

C* tiniitB lb 469. 

Gtpul, 433, 4Ul; r:iEtf>- 

ji'ciiiOrr 

'Zb\ n. ; piiroinuiu, .1)!^ 

C .1 tift ‘•tlV n 
(y ii'i roH, :!7>. 

( Jii Ut'kM d)9t. 

(j. 'i4A. n, 

0.ir.>iiifii -liiO, traiiK- i 

II* "si^ 47.J 

CiinJii, ih.; eiiii*, 

(tiiiii., Iisspfiiti*, 4{iu. 

C^irti iBi 

vi'iuAtiiii* M. 

341. 

C«riii ‘II, iil I'OliipOHl- 

tmii 131. IHO. “ - HI- 
i; till n, ,^4U dcductuin 
on rut i!>i. 

CiiiMi. iilniiii, ^70. 

(3.11 in<inUii>- |*wn«, 465. 
Onr*, < 474 . 

( ^rnitpK. 143, 149 
Cfliiontinn 477- 

(7.‘i II o 3b5 
Cdl 1 U , III. 

('nr I nr^lurri^ 476. 

I lUi I |i||0 lb 
Ojrriicj, 476. 

(3dri 111 Unix ih. 

().iirui, 47U. 

C.iryiila! .161. 

(7,1 .1 K11 mull, 467* 
Ciuw, 44S. 

(HiMiia, dUiK 
Cumi'lla, .>77. 

( '.«a\FiM, diJ. 

Cn.iia ti-si'Vd, IntM'nia. 
.lUi, i«‘iii...rtiiiuni,476, 
iiii-t.iri, .310, uiuvFTii, 

317,11. , iiiiVa.ii v(>l nin 

KM, 346, n, ! Hall**, 
Mxiria laili.a, Ac., 310. 


CataplirAcIt, S07 
Ciila|iirulea, 34$. 
0«,a|julia, 333. 
('.alaatruoia, 31), .• 

(7dlr'i m, 331, 363, n. 
(lateiiM, 303, ». 

(‘aloiiaM cullriraa, 3S, it, 
('..itpiiiila, 331, 363, n, 
Cniervdfti. 263. 

Chilipdra, 47$, longs,6. 
Cava^Uium, 456. 

CflTfa, primtt, ullliun. 
3ui.. *i»8. 

Cniidu, 311, n. 

CauiiFX. 3.17, 471, n. 
n^upn, 467. 

('uiipuiiip 497. 

("nunia. 47‘1 

Cauaii tp|ni-l ilirta, 137, 

N. . boiilir.i. IdIO, n. 
C'auani c>iiiiuit< viral ra, 

U6. B,; coiij'Ciio, SJOi 
(/.lUtain anvie, 211,3i- 
ralv, llfll, n. 

0*iutu' II. 302. 

(,aui,*ai, 26$, n. 

Ouiiiela 312. 

('.(‘ili'.i illiiima, 446, it. 
(VIffps 26 

OIU (niimaiin, et cal- 
daiiu 376. 

(Iriutea 310. 
CpDuiapliiuiii, 423. 408. 

driitpro pO|ruiiaivrtMloa, 
tulinipi, lainiliira. pTruf 
niiuqur, 107 , rrfptaii- 

iluin dp nilqna i«, 10. 
Cbuhpm inoduiii dtirl, 
in ai>i.iniii. )iei.unia*, Ui7, 

O, 1*1 58, a. _ * 

iViiata huaiaris. 328. 

Cpuariiaa, iOb. 

Oiituiis aiiim idvrraio, 
109 n , Biib'* ri|4lii,107. 
Oniior's jiidn'iiim it>. 
('t*Mi.orispiiiBiti iHila lb., 
|p)>i>s vnl tiibulw, IQB. 
Oiiauni agoj e v.haborn, 
107. 

Ci'iitua, 3, n. 33,67,69 

paiiitit 60, Pqup»lris, 

1116. ill corpoie. o6. 

Humnni piipu 1, 
turiiifi life . soil, t'O. 
(Iriitnui ua, 842. 
Oiilriiani )3B. 
i I'litPiiarittt ugpr. 67. 
Ci-ii'eniiiB' irtiiiB, ijiia- 
ipiiijf, rPiiuvsliB, per- 
ppiua’, 133 
(.piiie.imaiiii, 329. 

(‘enlri, 474 
(',r‘iil»iH t. 331, a 
OiitiiiiriJ, Ibl. 
Oiiiiiiiiviii, 121, 198, 
liiiliuii iiidiuatiilia, 122 
Cii'iitniii ulna, 471. 
(Viituriir, b7, bd. 
Cpiituiiuin Irrro, non 
Imre t. jvidme, 79._ 
(iL-iitnrui Oecimi pill, 
p.igtiTinr, piiiiil pill V, 
priuii uidinib, priniua, 

111 i,ii, .108. 

(fi’iiliiriiiii ilUB lb. 

iiiuriniira miiiorcaoT 


riiiir, lb 
Ceiitii'.s.s, 427 
( (.is ) itii.K «l eatremo, 
50. 

Coroi, 25, 50. 


C}enmiuin«4n 08 
Cm liana, 474, 

Ceralie, 348. 

(>rWt>a, 883. 

Coroiirut, 34S4i 
OrPilIra, Ilk 

(/erulia, 271, 

(.orifi, 467. 

Oria iiicuniboro, 442. 
Ceriti v«l oerri(i,24$. 

(jvroiua, 278. 

C«i uitieii atliletiCBin vel 
ay IP uii'uin. 276, 

Cb‘iu&a(i, 362 
(miDtautiu, ib. 

Cm 11, 331. 

(,i 1 viuui, 475, 

Cm VKitt. 407. 

Crapei lunuitua, 401, 
(.eaKlu iujuro, 47. 

Xi.fup, 4i&. 

(;haMdii, 244. 

Chaidnima rttloriba* 
nruililuv, 244. 

Ctiaiuiiiiati^d. 4 

Ctiurla deletitla, 441, 
lieiitaiu, Augnata rfir.in, 
l,n lana, HiM-atica, 
Ciuiidia, Ao., 439. 
Cb.‘itoi 4J8,e|iitluUrei, 
444. 

( h>.it»bou;tuni, 459. 
2tA«>p,taii 3ii7. 

Ctiiiniiiaziiiin, 477. 
CKirotlritie, 3$S. «. 
COwu^TRiibui 442. 
Cbiroiruun, 295. 
Cliiiuiiuniuiite*. 38$. 
Ciiiioilioina, 279,n..859. 
(Tbiriirgi, 33. 
C/taiamyilaiiia, 310. 

Cl liuiiya, lb. 

Chorai^iuiu, 204, 
Choragu*. ib, 

ClioiuR, 204. 

Cibillaa i774. 

('ib.iri», 394, 

Cl um 374, aUntea m- 
nera, 328, n, 

(fualria, 472. 

(bier, LiCDicrtin, 409- 
(bile,a, 334, N. 

C metua 35$ .a4bilKu,6) 
Cmmaiil, 361. 
(.iiierwinnii 410. 

(7in ;iiTuiii, 350. a. 
(.iriiOnnaa, 8bl. 

('ip)i, .131. 

Cipiiut. 4lfl, 419, ». 
C.iicaiiae louiciiiuin, 378. 
(.iici, 489. 

CicuMciea vet circb 
t.HPa 314. 

Cirruiua Huri v. mreua, 
,ibd, n. 

(ircumlerrp, 69. 
(>iii',uiui.criptiii, 114. 
Ciicix 84, Apuiliiinria 
vel Fl.iinii.ina 64,489. 
iliaximpb, 274. 489. 
(7 itii, 3bJ. 

('■igiairius, 478. 

Cinium, ib. 

Cl ala. 76. a. 

(‘lUi'i lUO. 

Civfm iiigLiiui, 38. 
(b>ii»iea Itederuua, 61, 
/.. 04. 

Ci.ibuittie, 479» 

('I1111.J1,296, n. 

( i.ingati6| 299. 


Cibriatiinui, IC-tOO, , 
Cbuaiani.m 
ClMiicielOO .aiacldceaifit 
Claacicua, 66 . 
fltaaaia, 60,347. 

CUilbra rerrna, 263. 
Clabatra, 4$0. 
Olauairkutinua. ib. 
Ciauatrum 348. 

Ci.iVea, 450. 

Clavnt, 8(3. 

Cie)ayrtr.i. 1302,878,315. 
('livitlea, 21 

Cl ivluB, cliteliarla. 474, 
Ciiiaca <11. a'liia, 496. 
l^iiiacjt, 4J5. 

(jluricanum, 495. 
Ciqacaru iiFuratitiea,49S 
(tlaaLina, 233. 

Cry|>eita. 30li 378 286. 
Urtarlliiiiaa argeuUriM 
(.iititure, 147. 
Coacturea. 147, 

(.ecliteiB, 884. 

(‘‘Ccliieam, 396, 450, 
r .luillearid. 1.17, 

Cudea, 21$, 444. 

tiregerUiiua, Heriu*' 
getiiadua JuadnUiM, 

‘t lif»>dliiauiiu«,nMti(ai 

iirlB eat it.nia, l8v. 
CmlK-.illi 32,444. . 

Oridrbi. 388. 

(.‘brua, 407. 

Cuitiita ninna, 483. 
(rieluai 481'. 

Cuempiiu bilO 466, 467. 
Osna 3b9,3lj3-, bdluap 
lia, adyiaialta, 3S7 , >>4' 
VPhltliu, 880 n., 867 i 

aiiielucaiia,889‘, imgn* 
■ aba. iiiiOia. abb; (am* 
lia,421 . iiupiipiia.405', 
piinLirii.-a,ia, 5b6 lecia, 
387 , aaliana, 88b i via, 
tica. $87. 

Cueiuicula, 455 
('uenaCuluiii, 872. 

Cti,i<» capw val pompa, 
.164. 

( waaiio, 372. 

( otmuiwpea. 455. _ 

(.uroula aubiU vondaKa* 

dl-O 

Cucioii e 363. 
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Ciigiinlt, 25, 40, «, 
(/(igiiliirrea, il2. 
Oinin.iwen, ..O. 

Cugii)iai.ma, 164,231. 
Cutiiiia |.ra-|Uila, 330. 
(tdlioiiea 819, atiirw 
VpI ainr'iB, 817, n. 
('liilio. 73, u 

Cola vii.aiia 380, n. 
('iilitruiii. 388 
('stlialeidlea liisraOpr.S® 
CollPgiuin, 281, 2.8; 
cuuautuni, 267, »• . tn* 
tiiiliuin,249,n ;Flavi. 
all Lin.niiJalibin Angna* 
laliuiii, 218. 

C.liiuB, 461. 

Ciiliiiia, 81 I porta, 485. 
Cirllla liDi tuiurMW, 46.1 ; 
MniCiua, l>iaiiHi| Ka 
nioiiliia, 484. 
(bil.rl'.tlw, 434 
('.lUmii 32. >1 , 461. 46S, 
C rluma'. 61, imlitaii't, 
02, ciiviliia, p.ebiriHO 
WgaUi, 6A 
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Colooui bimu«, 461. ii> 
Cotaot, S88, niTubtm, 
SiW. 

Colvnlwr, S19. 
ColttmlMna, 4S02^n,, 4S3. 
Colunnii BneAtt ?!, Ma»- 
Ilia, 492, roatraU, 827, 
4»1, 

Coluninv, 491. 
Calnmnarii, 492. 
i^lomiiiiriani, 492. 
Coitt*. 482. 

CtHiia cktsmiatraU, 361; 
la gradua forma hi, 361; 
CMoua aaggaatiun, 961. 
Cmnbai'ora. Alik, m. 
Comiaaari, 370, 
CoiHMaatm, j 70. 
Camiaaator, 379 (OOi^u- 
rationia, ib. 

Comilatua. 1J3, a. 
Comitaa, 125. 

CotniiM, 126, 199, S13, 
7.39.65, 70.7i,;5,a0, 
125, 146, 167 i Mlaia, 
66 ; canlurtattt, 39, 43, 
49. 65. 66, 67, 70, 71, 
73, 79,83.100,130,149, 
»t>~207, ouriau, 65, 
66, 306, 241; dinmara, 
112, hafaara, 65; 
nutiora, 67 . populL 84; 
tributa, 66, w, 81, ^ 
61, 111, 113, 118, 119, 
121, 149, 206, 207, 208. 
Cuinitialaa iliea, 6a; 
comitialibna (lii‘btta.7, n 
Cumiliati tnbiuii, 159. 
('•omiliunt, 69. 
Goinmentari, 281. 
C<imtnanta.i li, 337, 443, 
•ttctwun r»l aalacto- 
rum, 443; a eumaiaiiUi- 
nw, 413. 

CuimuaDtarlaa reruui 
urbanarutn, 237. 
CumtiiMaiimea, 487. 
Cmnmittare opara, 487. 
CumoHiia, 289; oomw. 
ituB toj;ata,prailextaUB, 
trabaatiB, &o„ 289, A* 
Ullaiun. 290 
Ciimniunc, 41, in cam 
inuiie cunauiera, p/o- 
doaxc. 5tc., 44. 
Goinpacloi'ca hbroram, 
446. 

(/umparara interae, 13S. 
Comiiarutione piriirl,Sl5, 
Comjnrdai, 219, 2iT. 
Camparendln.iti'i, 2ii0. 
iTompitalia, 271. .1^9. 
Cumpinviatu, £30, 493. 
(jumpoiiara, 409,419,419 

(jainpioniltaariiia, 196, 
Com prom laaaia, 200. 
Cancamarata audatio, 
378, n., 380, a. 
CoDcapu actlonia intan* 
tianc, 197, a. I 

Cauehn. 319. 

Guiiehylia, 384. 
Ciittclliabitla, 64. 

0<«n( iliatoraa, 340 
Cxiiciliuni, 19,210 i pla- 
tiia, 81. 

OunoioiialM hirudo m- 
rarii, 23, 

CiiMcianem dair, produ. 
earn, odvocaie, la aa 
owidara, bubal e,vaiiira, 


1 In VMiM, 116; in o«a* 
elona itara, lb. 
Goneionn oonduetia, 23. 
Conalainara, 409. 
Oonclamatum aat, 409. 
Gauelave, 499. 
Concubiua, 401. 
ConanbinatM, 401. 
Concubmin vaioancnbU 
non, 269. 

Ikindrra, 411; in mra* 
rinm, 16; luairum, 69; 
rtia nuuas, autuiain aa* 
putebru, 409; corpora, 
418. 

(7undictlo, 200 . 
CiNiiliclioniiia, 191. 
Condhiir duleiiirla(,386, 
Coiidiioraa jurla, 155. 
(Tnndilurlii, 422, a. 
Condiliiriam, 419. 
ConducU muUitudo, 23. 
Ginduoturai, 461. 
Uonlarrcatio, 390, 400, 
401, 407. 

Congiariuni, 35t, 4,37. 
Cuil|;tl, 430. 

Cimeiua, 354, 437. 
Coii|actnraa, 219. 
Conjurali 30t. 
Giiii)urallii, 301. 

CiMijua, 401. 
Coiinubioai, 401, n. 
Cunquiiitio, 303. 
Ciiiiiiulaitiiraa, 303, 
Coiiacripti patr«a,2,8- 
Gtnaaoratto 424 
Gmaaaiualea, 197. 
Gonaantea dii, 227. 
Conseiauraa, 210. 
fVtnailia aamaalria, 8 
Coiiailiaril, 201,139, a. 
Coiitilium, priHiuniiii IS, 
135, n.; roipcblicir 
ariiipiiiirmin), 2, in 
oonailiuinaacadere,] 14, 
'I, ; 111 cuiKiliuin adhi* 
ben TOl asaumi, 156. a. 
Cnnitilutionca, 20 Ifii, 
priiicipdlt*s, 182 n. 
Giuatratiia «<|U(ia, 3 J. 
Conaualia, 272, 

Oonauora aa, 482. 
Conaiirtiidu vel ||||IM nin* 
iTirufD, Ij8. 

(5niiaul prioi, 93. 
Curaubrea, 9. 99. 137 ; 
'OAUli. lectoroa, J<f7, 
C-oniularis »()uuriiui,409 
Gntaulero avnatuni da 
ahnua ra, 12. lirct.l.'.A 
Caiiaiiii'a, 91,92, dong, 
iiati, 04 80; houoiaiii, 
ordinarii, tuOaou, 00 , 
Cunauli nriiina, 0. 
CuiiauLta belli, aapioii* 
luni, Orarobt, 14. 
Gnoti, .14,'', >1. 
UoDticiniim, 269. 
(jontuberiMloa, 89, 133, 
313, 401. 

Cantubernmoi, 29, 813, 
319, 401; vivero in 
contulMirnio, 813. 
Coiivonuia, 134. 
Coiivivarl reola, recta «l 
d.ipaile, 387. 

Cxiivivii diotatiir. dux 
vet atraiogut, 397. 
Cunviviuin [n(t.mpvati- 
vuin, 369. 


Cnptaa, 385. 

Cnqni. 33. 

UuqnuK, 383. 

Oorbitai. 812 . 

Gana, 334, a. 

GuiliKSaik, 66 . 

Coniiouia, 324, 
Goriiigar, 249. 

Uurnu, 206, 314. 

Ooiima, 317 n.; aolo* 
rum, 311; portna, 818. 
CoroIlK, 381, n. 
QurutUriuin, 20b. 
Caruua isaatrFDsia. 323; 
civina, 322; gruiuiiira 
abtidtoiialts, 323; mu- 
rali«, navalla. roatrata, 
323, a[»cea,849, val* 
birla, 323 ; anb r^roiia, 
28, oorotia ciiigere val 
Gircunidara, 330, a ; 
cum eorunaabnua,381. 
Giruiiar, 362 381, u. 
Gtironani colIip«re,2j)2,a 
Gironare uratara eol vi- 
na, 307 

CiMuiwiriuni auruin. 136. 
Curpoia lectluariorilni, 
47t», nnndum eouela- 
niala, 409. 

Cnrpue Jnria, 102, 112, 
152.183,181 ,a«carc,4U. 
Gurrecinraa, 125, 137. 

C .rrigera tnmet, 110, n. 

xU, 35b, 11. 

< 'uriina, 21 1 , «. 

Coma, 473. 

Gorvi, 349. 
f^rybaiiiaa, 263. 
Goijriubiv corona,341,a 
I'orj m’mt, 472- 
Cors|iiixa8, £91. 
(7utliunee vel li,t, 348. 
(.mtiiiniua, 292, n., 359. 
Cui} i(c. tai; 

(•iiruiariua, 473. 

O n mo*, 478. 

(,ra1Fr, 394, 397. 
t/rnii'a. 332, n., dantaia, 
461; aiib crata necari, 
:uo, n. 

G'eail, 79. 

CreiiiUTC, 410, «. 
Ciejiidx re! ‘dulaB, 368. 
t'lepidaiuu osUaeuia, 
359, n. 

Crepulull, 369, n. 
Grejiuiidiu, 401. 
Oepuaouluin, 200 . 

Greu, 275, 302, 

Creht V cieaiunetv21d 
Grelahii, 302 
(’reuii ped«a, 28. 
fVctiu limreditalM, 52. 
Crimen niajealatic, 117, 
It., 135; raptua, 190,a., 
regnl, 70. 

C'lnalaa ariia, 3C1, n,; 
faaciai, vUlin, db2. 
f Vinea bell ret auppuai* 
li, 368, a. 

Cniiltua. ^27. 

Grtata 306. 

On) rota, 365. 

Cruatje, 395. 

Cruatiila, 384. 

Cry pta, 407. 

Cr 1 jituporlittua, .176. 
CuVicula, diirmituria, 
iioctunia et dlurnn, 155. 
Cubict lurii T. -area, 455. 


Cubloalarlu. 34. a. 
Gdbieuluni, ii83. 

Cubilo, 475. 

Cubiiiia, 435,436. 
CucuUus. SMI, 3G)L %, 
Oudo, 300. 

Culcita, 373. 

C'utiiii iiiautua, 221, a. 
i:ule«a, 437. 

Gulina, 454- 
Ciitnieii, 446, 469. 
Cu.mua, 469. 

Culpa potare RiaBii,tia, 
307. 

Culler, 463. 

Ovillrarti, 2.77. 
Culirurlua, 261, 

Culm, 264. 

('utu)ll, 394. 

Cumeruin, 461. 

Ouneii*. 288,298, 
(Jiiiiinuluni agere, 330, n, 
Cu)iedia9. 384. 

Cuppa vel ciipa, 397. 
Ouralur, 138. 

Curalurea aqueriirn 491, 
uperum |i»blici<iuiii, ti- 
aium, Ac. 122. 
Ciirrtei. 252, 253. 
Cunee. 1,2,7,65,66,490. 
Ounalea, 56. 

Cm Id 1; ilaxlmua, 1, 
tiO, 161. 

Cunnnet, 56. 249. 
Ibirrieula, 477. 

Ciirriia, 476, 477; falca- 
ti. 477. 

Guriuiea, 4?5; publu.), 
i97. 

f^araorin*. 340. 

Curaua, 277, a., 4*6. 
lluriiV ebur, SO, 177. 
Oiiiulex magiatratui,ib. 
CiDtudFu, 7b. 

Ciiatodia, 451; libera, 
219. 

Oustodiar, 314. 

Gyallii, 136, 

Oyaihiaauri. S96. 
Cpatliua, 306; ad cya* 
tiiiji itaie (It atntui, ib. 
(')cLs, 352 
( ymba auiil's, 337. 
Oyiiibia, dOl. 

(ymbului. 312 a. 

( riiuiiura 479. 

Cyiisua, 467. 

D 

Dnrtyll, 381. 

I).iciy liitbei a, 366. 

uyadM ,,m «jr 

w«, 4l.>. 

U,<aiiiiui all gladiurii el 
■id luduiri. 281. 
UamiiHliii, 51; ad bra- 
tias, 2liU, a. 

Daiiiiiii, 51, 52. 

Uainnmn, 210; inliirla 
datum, 196; nnuiare, 
196,». 

I)apca,4l7; tibata!,3Sl. 
Uocaiiua, 313. 
Deaein|ie(U, 4.V!, a. 
ii ' oeinvii I, 6, 7 70, 81, 
Mi, 130, 1x1, MO, il'.7, 
109, 24u, liiiliiia jiKii- 
raitdik. 1 Jl, 102, a.iona 
tiiciiiiid'ii, 3 3, aacitf* 
Jiun, 102. 

Uecerea .142. 
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OnearnvrR, 76. 

Dmtivij oentiat, "*• '•<9* 
UaLSiuaiil,3U&’, liutlMti 

])iM 829* 

UprUriin, 79. 

DocO.larUi 355. 

Uerrota, i«3, 
mm, Cainaris, consu- 
liiin d‘’ouiii)iinni, jmli* 
ri», paiidAcmu, pnnn- 
pis, I-t _ 

l7i orrtoria irina, 2b6. 

Ijetreluui, 115; seiiH- 

tQi(,10, M. Iribttiioruiii, 
Jit, uliiinuin vcl ea* 
trpmun, IS. 
ili'Lutnm 6 1. 

Upuiiniaui, 51, 6S. 

Ui run donni, 60 
UPCunrijiTkiii 5^, J7.(,473 
Itn'unx, 42l». 

Oneiiriii «cndU>na juUi- 
cum, VIO, 

Drcurije,146,147,210 304 
I>, c.<u uj, 6J. o09 , cuIm- 
rnlaripruui. d-IS. 
iJtLurrerp. 31.‘i, 416, ad 
tai till skSi 65. 
l)pcar»!4>. <‘15, 
DpcusaaUii, 47 i. 
llPCuiKatiim, ‘177. 
I)«r'.i»tis, 4117. 

26 <14. 

Dfduirm, 46i. 
tlciiuctrirea, <3, 101. 

14 lni,«orp*, Uli, » 
llj-'Initiini \ inun‘,391, '■* 
]l< luiK II, 301. ^ 

Upjii I de p<jBtPi 77. 

D''Biiii noiniiiiK, 211, “ 
Dr-dturpt piililicuiuiii 
cr noil,urn, 210 . "• 

O, li'* lull) lial»ei'e,.i00, a. 

llpiirnri', 405. 

37*1. 

Wplukra, 358, n. 
IicIu.Ihip 287. 
lJ«ii»i II, (13 

Uuiiunus, 30, H., 31, 40, 
437, 430. 

Ilciiiralvf r«ila>, 430. 
UiuM, -UiS. 
l)i-iii ilr, 4fi-l. 
l)i<niiB rvuIbIu. 303, n. 
l)p(w, iilator, I'iS. iL 
llojii'ficr* vino, 400. 
J>P|iMiutii, 77. 

1) piiilatio, 5b, 380. 

Ui'[)«iiitiuiit'ii tcaliuni, 
314 

l)<<|i<m Ills, 400. 
l)l‘ri»«, H<, 79< 
l)phC' I (prp. ill acu'in, 
rii'iipuiii, Aril., 218, lit 
Aotnrus, it',, \inum,380 
DetPrlin, 477. 

DPkiiinarl, 70. 
lli'Rignalitr, 413, 
Uedgnadittk, 28$. 

|li>a|roii[lprp liliam, 402. 
Uirtulioraa. 477. 
lli'aultorii, 477. 
I><*t<*italHi harnu'ani, 06. 
Upuuv. 435. 

DpsIiiiis, <135 
Dfnirr Pt aitiislnr,242. 
U,«i 1. 4o5 
I) annniQ, b,l, n. 

Uiapia, 525, 44d. 
Uiuriiiai tiirviirutu, 31 ,ii. 


Dlhafilio v«*Ui«, SIB 
Uibajitium eoaitare, 213. 
Uioani wtilwra, auluuiri 
lipre vpI aurtiri, ISO, n. 
Uici, 79. 

Oiarot«t, 33S, ». 

DitUtor, 70, 8b, 9<». 
Diclaluiagemratna, 137. 

Dipbiik fiistia lh5, II, 
DiPiii didinderp vpI dit. 
fpiro, 203 »j.} dlcprp, 
2 Ub; {irodioeie vel pro- 
duopra, in. 

Di«« Allien^ia, 372; at' 

ll , 274; oivilla, 2(i9, 
Poinitialpt, 65 ; ooncHp 

tlVjB,270.fasti, 101, 
154, 157,270,11.; feiUB 
S70, iinfwiulivai, 270, 
n.; tnt,mkli,374 iiiipi- 
151,n.. jUkti.BOd, 
lustripus, 27, iiulitra. 

l m, 260, n.; nelasli, 
101 , lol.rt ; pteelUrra 
874 . firofi'Bll, 274, pro- 
feaMii),270,n. ,reli£iiisl. 
874 , sLatm, 870, »., 
(lulua, 800; tirociiiii, 
351; logoi virilia, 354. 

Ilipspiter, 811. 
Uitbirrcall'i, 100, 407. 
Dii;PBta, 18.I. 
llicitalia, 350, n. 
l)ii,iiM (.ipprn', 385. 

»<S lt» UlHM, I'll 

Uipilani liitlpip, 47. 
l>i,.iliiB 435, 436, an- 
iiiiUi IB, ,*ib*>. 

On itelpBies, 23 j^; indl- 
Ket«g,831; -uaftni.BBS; 

iii,ijiiium(rpiit)iiiii,231; 
m-inni, 2b3; minoiuin 
p,eiitiiuii, BaO iiuI'iIps, 

8 8; pulall.irii, 381, 
aeli'cti, 231, 288. 
llns rpdili, poiiici, 262. 
OiJirPIB, 23,( 

Ui’iif iiluin, 860. 

Diiuillo, 86/. 

Unn.ii'hieri 862, 
UiiiiPiiBum, 81 ^30.n. 

Uiininiitiii c.lpitin, 57 , 
caiiitiB inaxioia, lupilia, 
lb 

Diiiiiilrre usnrnin, HIT. 
UioetPsiB, 124. 
lliiiniKa niulPr, S‘2I, 

Oioii) sia, 819, n. 

OiijBi'ui 1. 876. 

Oioia, .011. 

Oipalliero, 360; Jovia, 
■130. 

A Tidvjii**, 43U. 

Dilliiiua, 4H, 407. 

Dir,I vpI Dirsr, 843. 
Uirenipiiu BUltragiui uir, 
78. 

Onibi nrPB vel diatiihii- 
UiiPB, 76- 

DiiiiTiprp comitia, 75, n , 
suffraKia, 78. 
Di'.ralCPntus, 35S. 
Oikopderp ui alia diimia, 
18. 

OiBCcCBlri, 13. «. 

Ill .PI laCtiiB, 276, n. 
r),V' ml li. 32’', ri. 

Oisi iiiclns, .<55, 

Oiai’ni., 818, .374, n» 
Dikiiitarp, 101 
, Disputauo linri, 155. 


D'lBiributdrca, 78. 

Xiius Kiiltui. 281 i 
D ivprbia, BBO, a. 
Divnsdi'PB, 407. 
D'VfiBurlii, 197. 
Jlivi'riuiula, 497. 

Divide, 11 
Oi Vina til), 210. 

Oiriiii, 245, 
liivinut’Pii, 72 
Dirortinin, 406, a.* fa- 
OprH CHIU oauia, 107. 
Uu:, 215. 

Uu, ilicu. addico, 101. 
Diii'iur, 4.13. 

Uiidiaiie, 489, lOS. 
Dii.'abra, 461. 

Oehuin, 388. 

Dumina, 143. 

Diiniliii inauUrum, 46. 
Diitn iiiiuui ^uiiilarium, 
40. 

Diiminuii, 20, 39, 39, ri., 
40. ll'J. n-, lUj 112. 
2bfl. 4 13. 

D'lmiUir, 4B8, n. 
Dunui.culae, 383. 

DnmuB, 45,18; ralnti- 
iia, 4'vl, privniie, 449. 
Uii'.a, 417. 

Uiiiiai) aniiuln anrpu, 81 • 
Diinaiiu, 48. 

UunalivuTn, 487. 

IXiB rrcpptuiia, 401. 
Dosmiaru, 474. h. 

U achwa, 67,425, 429. 
llracn, 47‘J. 

]J< ()p»B, 3lS- 
Ducnani, 136,810. 
Dwiire, 452, a.. 453 
hiiae.tuni ordtucitl,3U8, 
Tixnri'in. 404. 

Dull'*, 125, maUiiudi' 
rniin, 21, n. 

DnrliiB, 3(1!),». 

DiiPilii. 73 125. 

Diiii ft vicesiin.iiii, 305, 
Diindi'ctW acriplB lel 
BRli] tula a!>ti. 
l)ittHipvirPBiiu>iiii, 3(l5. 
Duplicani, 

Oiiplicatii’, 194. , 

Duumviri, 63, 131, SOS, i 
. 30W. n., «4(i, ri 


Baregll, 125. ^ _ 

'UiiunwItanipiK, 8')& 
XHatotbeaiuai, 38t\, % 
KItrbiiruaus, BrU. 
Kiiigiuin, 51, 4231 
Kiaanclpara, 4l. M*, Id. 
UnaiifijiaUd, 41. 
llniiblpiiiata 399j rpr* 
inibulata. 457. 

Emboiia, 206 
57ii>balu« v«l -um 4'40. 
i'.iTGtp a n)aloauGlore,46- 
I'.nientl, 301, BjO. 
l:,iiiplai,lratiii, 471. 
KinpliatriiiH, 3(i3. 
Kiiipiio, 400, n , iierica 
el iibiam. 42, 4li, sub 
' piiroua, 47. 

KiidiomU, 278. 

'Hvipjih. 482, n. 

, Jvaia.BOT- 
I l‘..iui>ure patiibiiB, 41. 

I eihuptiu atiniiB, 41. 

ElibniudridfH, 44i 
; Epiiipiiia, 307. 

I K|.hi|ipiU(n, 471. 
Epibatie, Old. 

KB’./?ad|r«»t .VIS* 

4*3. 

Epiriiruiuuv, 4T& 
Kiihcuuiib 124. 
Kf,Ulu.\ 19,125.».4il4. 
all epiatolis, 44b« 
KpiBiylmin, 401. 
EiiiUiibinid, 4’23. 
t'.pUhaUinia, 40.5, it* 
1-UiiliapeiiuB, <182. 
*EivvmA»^s. 4B3- 
Kpu'as naciificiKlPB, 262. 
I’.painni vutiTU|ii,'350, n. 
1’ (iiilari de die in dleM, 
.'ibO. 

I qiiet, 8’9 

l‘qiie>.tiU urdinla jiriin 
ci'pa, 22. 

>qui juga’pii, jiiRaili, 
luRpa, fuiia^es, 4Bt. 
Kquiria, 270 , 41 

KlqniBd, 4d2. 
liqiiiliirliia 801. 

Equupii, 1, 2‘, 21. 2S, 
2.1, ( 18 , 209, 810, SIS, 
. 517,356. 

I l‘.«uuai adiTBPre, BB. 

1 v. '_ a-Bi... V* a., km . 


: Dus, 880, epiiiiii*. '308; j Equ'i* (OPI'iblia, 27.i 


iiiM’tfi tnnqiip ciasBiB. 
3lu, turniir, 309. 

a 

l-biir.467;citrwle.89,477 
Eiclrsia, 63. 

Kfti'PHs v,pqinllpiiB,S13 
h.ilitfte, 101, II., BWia- 
tiim, 7- 

t;.l)C'a. 7. SO. 183, 
iralatitia wl novii, 101. 
I dicluin, 101, n., 103, 
115 ; perPinpioriuiB, 
fipr|iPtuum,ptoviiicial«, 
urhHUum.Hiiuin pioom. 
iiibuB vel pro (ribua, 
108. 

hditKiiieni. ppr, SIS. 
I'aliiitil iuoiGcv, S13. 
biliior glauiauiriiin, ‘380, 
2l«, H., 1(64 280, BbT. 
pduiir.B tiibiiiitl. 263. 
tiduiia nillita vi*I vlul- 
Pkiiiii, 3'll. 
bSarirf. dfcl'J, n* 

Lgredl lebitiunoni, 10, 


l'.t;;a>.lulum Bttbterrane- 
11 ni, 38, H. 
liriuni, 467. 
b,aruluB. 470. 
l;CBqiiiliiia.8t; i>artii,4S5, 
b.Bvpilani, SOi. 

l‘liBpd.imis, 478. 
laiu'diim, -178. 

Kuriiui, 2:5, )S»3.»C0. 
t.urua. 47.1 
Evprrai. 4i.’(). 

>lv«riia«l<, 490. 
bvucare I8ti. n. { dcoa 
3aU, 

Kviicati, 303. 312. 
Kvoi-alio, 301. 
KaaucloiarP, 330. 
I'.Kaacturati, 327, n. 
bxauctorutio, 329 330. 
Kaaut'ur rl pi)Biie,lbb,it. 
Kxaugiiratia. 4.3. n 
Eiiri‘Vi>o, SO'8, n. 
'KseiibiH, 314, ‘Dl, 484. 
Fifulii.i'' nftcrp 314, n. 
bai'driie, 417, I- 
li.iiptviiiaail paiuB 315. 
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(:x«rait(tiir, i!79> 

l»l. 

Kxricitui, yifi; ciiniu- 
lurift, Stbtt, n. 
Kxhicrf'diirn. iiU 
Bxi^r^e far.ix, dllS* 
Kxiiiuro, 

BximuTe dietn dicendo, 

11 , 

Kxocli.i, iiS9. 

Bxuniii, 3<19, 

Kiuilix, 

Expiwmi l«iia, 434. 
ExpiOraioi ia» >uv«t, 340, 
Bxpiomusgr, 40. 
Kiquihiiu*, ‘401, 
Exseqiiix*, 411, iinmu- 
lure, -IIJ. 

Kxu I odsulrre, '‘01, q, 
Kxtispiric, 310. 
£xtrriur<liiiani,d09,312, 
315 

Kxiirm, 324* 

Exvrrra, 43U 

r 

P’xba, 467, 

Fxijeil r AlellrfpS, S80. 
K.iltx.OJ. 

3)0, n, 

F,ibiil.iin i.icerc vol du- 
CP'-f, 3U(/. 

F.ccOin iiitnr ati&inqup, 
413. ttuKfi nu|itiai<^ii, 
inmito:, lv|Ei<iin«, I|I4 
l*xciio xlW vi'l dibuta, 

J u«^jla, veiieU, praxi 
na, «uraU ui purpuia, 
UTS 

Fdrlioiica BU'i^aium, 
3Tb; quadi igariiirmn, 

477. 

Fd{;>, 4H4, 

Fdguialix mona, 484. 
Kdlui* 

Kalittx (brcua, 489. 
lUx 44^. 

^?fn‘lia, 26, 27, n., 20, 
40, 48, 1!) d">J. 

Famiija* mipior, uixiicl' 
isl'iu, 49. 

F tniiiidrm, SO, 

Fjtriul*'. 3H5, 1 
Kn iiu, SOB, ri 
F.ii.urirt 240. 
tar, 400, 4b6. 
i'.iri'uin li)>uin, 41)9. 

K jrijMi, 406. 

8, 1*0—93, m, 

diS d’6. 

FuHtta, 358, 857, 
FdM^liia, 467. 

Kxali, 166. 237, 274 
o 'iixiitirAH, k 0 iiddirx, 
.'.H', td‘,'at,e»(‘iuix,ild 
Faalix'Mdia. 

F ihiit;ibin, 456-, oj>«ri 

)jnfH>iii‘rB, it). 

F >ii4ii I 1i»ri 217, n. 

F iiiiidlia, S70, did. 
K.uatua 212. 

K ivblp IlirBuia, 146, 

l''dv,>iii,ia, li4* 

KdX, 41 j , ) I inia, 260. 
t'> bniuri, Si,5, 
fi'iixldt. Tel k'tuiTt, 
SIM. 

F<-lix. 

F*,iiiirid|id vet tdir'ira- 
l.», 387 

!<(> irairie, 487, 


F«rilia,S70; muiiw# <181 
FeriuU dSb, n, 368, 
417; )<riiud, 374. 
FVtciiIum, 478 4!I3, 
Fi'rwiUuni, 305 
Feieiruiii, 41S, 491. 
Fcria^ 71, lub , Cu'iUB))- 
livxi, 27J, demCdii a, 
4i0, im)if rxlivip, 2,3, 
Ldlino:. Ill IS.i, S?6. 
Fi rr« refnilsam, cpwlu- 
ridiii, (ufTragium vcl m- 
bellani, JU. 

F'Trum rroiitcre, 287, n. 
VpiuIh. Jl. 

Fptii'eiiiiiiii wraiia, 28S, 
Fvstiicax intt r sp cdid- 
niiitf It*. 18 ', n, 

Keaium aiinilitu iim,271; 
llifrcdlora II, S7d, n. 
F.hiilv d'Al, dA6 

Ficipi iiiiniiiiv.dni .82. 
Fidei coinmiasufii. > 1 ). 
Fidejuaaiir.apoiiMii 192 
Fiilpiii <le luru tulleie, 
490. 

f ides, luajuiaiidaui, 143 
Fidiciiie* S.*)?, 

Fiihciili, Sid, 

Fiiluriiii Ilia IjiPfea, 8] ; 
p.iter, 44, 

Filiiin (tacpip, 453. 
Fniibrioe, 3bl, 

Fmieta, 4bS, 

Fiiiiiia, 4bS. 

Fi.tidlps gladiatorei,26S 
Kiscella, 48J, 

Fisrui, 121, n., 171, n. 

Fisiuu,44U, paxiontia, 
29b, H, 

FiiIuIk*, ,377, n., 460, fi. 
FiUhetlj, 3,i8, e. 
Flixgi-lld, 47S. 

FiiiKPiiun*, 219, 481 , 
lion lime, ib. 

F.aijiuin, 461. 

Flameii, 4, i6, 280, 881, 
SAl, Ola I IS. S3!i, 409, 
iliuiit, Martialiswl (Jtii- 

riiixlla, S8U , Oaesatu, 
251, 

Fiaini'iai, 24* 

Kiainiiies, 836, uiinore*, 
251. 

Fluoiinla pp.la, 488, 
Fldiiiinm 281, N. 
Kldniir'i), 237, 

Fi«iiniei.rn rel •us, 40.1. 
F.wi a'ld. 271, 

F liimeiitdiix porta 4 Sj, 
F'icale ve "la, u87,386 
Furuli. 451 

I'lHiit, CbJ 484; persii. 
ms, pervigit, 122 ; por- 
'Jitiiis, 144, n, 

bipiii ratOTPs, 1.11, 
hixiiim-rps, 4b'^. 

Fu Kum.lby ,idrilURi,ib 
Fca(ni(,+,;J, pi'ippiuum, 

1 b,. a«iiiiiiiiriartu/D,431, 
ubi'ixrium 4d3. 

Fullii .138, 470. 
Knlliruliis. did. 
Fo!l<i,d78, pUgillatoii' 

ii«, i*i. 

Funs X'quilatib, 183. 

Fib a, lid, 400 trinu 490 
Fiii.iii‘iiiarpitioiuiii, dll, 
n , d42. 

F irPi.a. 323 
Furda: bovea, 271s 


; Fordh-idia, 871. 
Furenaia, SSi, 

Furrs,44U, IttureaLv.lOO 
Furl, 27*1, d4l, n. 
FurmuU, 88, 7.8, 101, 
186, q,, 194, luiniiiiq* 
■lipiiisiiotiuin volxpun- 
hioiiuin, 192, n. ; tur- 
mnlaiii inlendero, 180. 
Foi'uiulariua, 187. 
ForniiMa. 493. 

Faro traiiavpiso, 181, -t, 
Farluiia muliebria, 408. 
Fiirull, 448. 

Fuiiim, SIB, 282 fll; 
Atipii, Abrelimit, Cur- 
iipIii, 6d; < uppdinia, 
4,90 Jum, luvii, i>3, 
magiiijiB, Nprv.o, Ru- 
m.iiiuin, liiplux, vetua, 
4U|l; rt tuiivcittua ago¬ 
ra Id I, n, 

F'onw, 398. 

Fussa ,il2. 

Fossa;, 3,11, n. 

FiaenA ir.jiupre, rmteu- 
((■lO, sci ijioia, 482 , lit- 
f>«> >. lb 

I'lieiiuiM, 461, niorderr, 
402. 

Fistres .inibarTAlex,ar- 
vales, 249. 

Krii>id,;rib>n, 376, 360. 
Full II IIS, 397. 

Flume r>ci<, ipqostia 
Irorifibiis, .421, u, 

F ruuiiianmi^ 473. 

Frill(iistiiis, <19. 
Kruilus, 43d. 

Friige Cl s .iss mnlt, 173. 
F'iiu;px sjlsav, 3b0, n, 
Fiaiupiiia, 466. 
Frunipiiiai iSB alU. 

Kiuniiiiilai lus i'a<ii.ii. 60 

Frituipiiiuiti .liipiox,d25, 
piupiuiii dr ruinuiiuni, 
1111,1 laluni, 60, 
Fiul>'U,,4tiaL 
Fr-iiicps, 470, 
i III sir, 452, q, 

Fui'slsa .463. 

F'ucus 3b 2. 

Fupuisuiii, 81. 

Fu.itivi, 31, 

Fultra, 37,1. 

Fulmme GiilliiiPre, 363. 
Fu'n<*n, a21, ri. 

Fi mariuii) 3')!),ii,.,3u3,q 
F'ui)ii>. us <184. 

Fuiiiilcs Lerpi,413, cqul, 
4S1. 

Fbiiuha 413 
Kuiisnibiiii, 2j)0, R, 
Fumli, i8, jiiij.ii'.i, 57, 
J<uiidiluri.‘s, F'sipsics, 
&c , 301, A. 

Fuiulus, 18 ,lien .87,61. 
Fuiiebi IB ,iiisis, 422, m, 
Fuiieis iMiktiva, l.«il<t, 
147. ‘lid, n 
F'liiipr* 418. 

F iiqeris doiiiinua, 41.1, o. 
Fuiies, 343,348 , qui ma 
luili aiislinput, dtJ, n. 
FuneaUis, 243, 

Fiifirta, 472. 

F'uiius,4)l tl3,arp>bum 
S'cl inioiaiuroni, 112, 
iiKUclivuci.i-'fiiaurtiiin, 
ciiiisuisip, jirMiiuritini, 
inuuipfcxto,. ><uLtu,iim, 


j ro'lBtlvum, toeteon, 
I ii.iiiabilliium, }i1pImi|» 

I uOfCummune.Talpttra. 

411. 

Fur nofi nianifptln*, ]&&, 
Furcs, 30, 474; eaprU 
ieie, e|laer« vrl exixu 
drrv, 476. 

Fuiciler, 30. 

Furciila, 474. 

Fuiea, 19.8. 

Kuiise, 229. 

Fnrtnm coiieoutuni, 157, 
198, 

Fiiaona, 2H2. 

Fiialea, 219, n. 
F'lislusniini. 219, 329 
Fusua, 482, 

a 

Gsbiiins ciiielua vel ouF 
Ills, 61, 

(FiiibuiiRtua 3tiS. 

C4 iibuiii iiiiHes, 31,8. 
Ujlra, dli.'i, dbti 
(4iijei tculuiii, dbO. 

Udii ruK,2dS, 11.^015,380, 
iiOB. 

On 111, 283. 

(ilillin lugnts. 36. 
(l.illaa:. crepidsc, d83. 
Oulliciiiuun. 2()9. 

Oslliiia, dal 

Oallirisriiiai, 4.89. 
CIsusapa, 387, d78, n. 
Opuiiiia persf ipua, 45)7; 
Tcl periiieii, 471. 
(Jnniiiue, dot), n. 

Up muni a’, 2sll 

Oriipsis vpI geiiilui 11,244 

ilpuirtlis IphIiis 408, u, 
UPiiPtliiiuel, 244. 

Ut<liiK<s, 4tu, 470. 
Uiiliiux, '23i) 

(iriis, li.'i, insalx, 350. 

U* tilPS, n. 

UpiiiilfS, 25, 40, ii., 53, 
n., 5b, > 1 . 
lleiililiiis, 39, n. 

Ornua iiicerair deuuiiu, 

liprliil, 474 475. 

Ilesiumi 376 
llpst rulsturcr OR?. 
UUdiiiLur piuriiiiSritni 
nalRi.ium, .tdi 
Uiudia'iiri s suppo-il tlq 
siilHlilitii, jiusinlntitii, 
iisivslca iiidiiisill.iaipr. 
vHiii, nu'i'idialii, 282, 
sine uiixsinnr, 201 
Olailiatuiis hojilns, 281. 
UlaOialOTiiiin, ‘.'61. 
Uisduia,307; ad glailium 
dstiiiuti, 281 pliiiljbea 

)>tiiitiM jtigulari, >b. 
Uiaiea, 490, n. 

Ulustiiiu, 225. 

FAai’SpiV'.r Adupq, S22. 

Isjpba Ibtl, q. 
uieiueucUflripli, 32 
Unit,I lulu, 459. 

Oliibua vpI orbli, 3£L 
Clinniprirp, 45a. ii, 
niarin.,iaHtfiiua, 125, 
Utui'iiMlures, 4‘)b. 

Uindus 298.H., 4d5 , dr. 
jpcliii, d-8, n.; DiilHS* 
rts. 315, » ; primus bn* 
norU, 121, vel sedili*, 
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SS3, n. \ tGUtOriui. 4. 
(fimco niiirw bibere, 31>7> 
OracoDtoaii, Si59. 

)93a 

Cliiiiiiniallul, X). 
(iFaphlariulii, 4‘Ui. 
OrAptnnin, 44Ui 44ii> 
(Iralia v«l charitGt, S29. 
Ciriitiarum actioiiat|8d9. 
(Jralulutio, n, 
Orifiuni aiiiitat, SOi, if. 
tiffi’i's, 4by> 

(•tebstii, 4'tli. 
UubrriiiiGuium, IM1.343. 
Kubernalur, 343, 34b. 
(iuouliii vel g;iii(tis,3S3. 

tiiKtntO'iuiii, 3%). 

UuiUini, SS4, 

Uiilius 38t). 

<lriiiiin«(a, 34)1, 4)9> 

Uymniaiarclma, Stb 
flymiiiUiiHnn, S7U, >' il. 
ilymnici ai>,ntip», ^79, ». 
(lymncisophiHtaa, 411. 
45ft, 

OvnHri'um, 453. 

(Jypaati p«dei, H, 

11 

H S. 489,43^. 
llabtf tib) tuac ret, 407. 
Hjbenn, 31. n. 

Ilitliptix', 48.’. 
lljitnrr cuiDUia, lift. 

IS'l. 

11 «redi>m iiuiu-upar«,4!l. 
II .cierlra atceiniaiilPa, 

<'fJIalpiaU-a, (leo.Gii* 
M ; tpoundi ftl. 
ll.ordiUc Jitcetia, 44; 

R tip aactta, bb. 

](» [I'lliialriii irliire, ftt) 

H ui I ciutio, ftt:. 

Hii'ri' ‘itiiti, 4bl. 

11 . 1 ‘u 33, 61. Bn, n.; 

liiliii I iriua, SI, 3.1 n.; 

I ■ ,11, >p, ciiniiase, 6J. 
llaiiic kSO. 

Hacif, 47iB. 

MaiiiiU dl.ft. 

H 319. 

Mui 37’), 373. 

llarub^DX tun'muR, :14G. 

Fx, 315, 
lliMii«| ' lull, n ft. 
l).iRl I, , 47 liCl', pura, 
il'ill. »„>i baala, iiH. 
liihditu M’liaiii, 3^3 

^01. ;HH>, 3^8, 
313. 31.'.3I8,:i.l 
llastiitux I rtnius, 308. 
liatic'uu], 4$.i. 

Hi biJun.A )i*E, 367, B. 

Hi'.l'kdi II, 1)7, 

4.i). ' 

H«liiH'i<ialnui, 4ftS. 

Hoi*, 347. 

346 

Ml miiiana, 4.17. 

lli^plFrea, .>38. 
llrii.i«orr« lumiliiini.lS. 
Hernias truii<;i, 23li. 
|l«rniiili, 37,1. 277. 
HeapprklFR, ‘JS8, 
Meti'riin, 160 , n 
lli'xti|>l|iirut, 17ft. 

H n.ipLoiuiii, 412. 
Hc»(*igs, 3.18, 
lliboiiiiii-iila, 316, H. 
Higim, 2311. 


HieroDlcas, 279. 

HllHria, 271. 
UippugaiSiB, 340. 
UippatfiuGs, 34(1. 
Mippndronii, 489. 
Hippitpera, 474. 
Httirliinpi, 268, 413. 
Holocauituio, 261. 
Hal(ip;rapltuin. 60. 
HoIiiigiiw VMtU, 864. 
Ilonui pel le coysnitua, 
2.1, line rniiiui, 108. 
Hnusiitiis, 1 lb. 
lloiioriiriuni, 13S, 390, 
n., del url<)ii,i(u«, 63, n. 
Huiiarariue, 108. 
Honorati. 1U2. 
Huploiu.kclii, 382. 

Here liiberiia, tPstanoc 
lU, •«rli«iA,oct<iira.liiCU 
Iloia, *ljO. 

H-iideum, 467; borileg 
jiaaei, 338, N. 

Hiiruli gia soUrS«,269,n. 
tluroscapub, 244. 
UnrtRuin, 468, 

Ilortatur, 34?. 

Horli priulltis, 459, n, 
HiirtuR vel ortiis, 4ft9; 
Mnpiiis, 4G0 
l]<irri>uin, 4b3. 
Huspas.HSl. otili1at,SSb 
Miispitalfl cubiculuiH,383 
Huspitalia, 38). 
Huspitia, 46, n,, 407, 
MuapKiuin. 383, 38,). 
Hoairi, .40. 

lluel!il .!b0, n.; an bar- 

veiii) 2it<. 

Huaiilia, 7. • 

Huiiiarp, 411. 
llyadea, ibd. 

IlybfidiK, 4(li. 

II yiueuaiiR i.&iiere, 406. 
HymPnwiia, lUS. 

11 ypociiiietiin. o7i(. 
Hy|ii>didd.«(ialu)>, 443, 
IlypodipmiiR, 4a'l. 
llifl^ofiJiii, 423. 
Hypumneiuau, 413. 

1 

laRpiR. 336, n. 
Idiographug, 443. 

Idiii, 

*l«f,eili((aei.AAol. 
l«jKfipi<A<»K|ls,-^ai.Tat, 3d 1 

1 rII'■ piles, 2ft, 
liiiiumiiila, 109, 220. 
liin-t, 419. 
mertumi, 402. 

IlUistr. a, 21, 125. 

Iiiiri(;inek, 2ft. 

Iitinii/lare, 2u0. 

Iininoii, d'18. 
iii’prfyirs dftO. 
Jiii|ieiidiuni, 433. 

1 in|K.‘raiiir, 18 87, n, 136, 
Ml). Ill, 323 
Iinpeiaioies, 91. 
liiipi-iuturie uiayctUs, 
143. 

liTifiei Ilium 60. 
lukperiiitn, 88, lOl, u. 

l.*7, iOs), pniroBiie, 
13.’, r.. 

Itnpp.nlum, liuURiirU'- 
luni e«t, 21 1, 
Iin)diiviiim. ‘330, iSj. 
Iiiipiditia, 109. 
Iwiuibeiea, 31, ». 


Imus, 872. 
liiaugursrt, 78, n. 
Inaugurutig, 48, 243. 
Ilia lire*, 863. 
liicendinri!, 163. 
IiiReMiuuai, 403. 
Iiiceatus, 403. 

Ini.ilia, 468. 

Invinctiis, 355. 

Iiiriti, vra, ad inaltaa 
redai Itii, ib. 
ItirUiiiare, 409, n, 
Ineudi reddeie rersua, 
410. 

inL‘ur)ii, 109. 

Index, 191, N. 
l'id)i;are, 191. 
liidirlie, bO. 

Iridlctna aenatiis, 7. 
J<iili''itHa dll, 231. 
IndoiiiituBt, 892, x, 
liidualuM, 396, 

Iiilairiia, & 0 . 

Iiilnmis aer, 488, n. 
lurauatut, ‘343. 
Iii/etiK,'343. 
laleridi, 421, 422; { 116 *. 
rlis terra, nittiere, 421. 
Innciutiu, 202, n. 
Inrrrquenips, 328. a, 
luruliF, 219, 260, n. 

28 

liijuria siiininii, IM. 
liijiir'ue lavioiex, 106, q, 

I mil iilare, 47), e. 
Iiioriiiatlo, 471, n. 
iniiOii iasuni, 51, 
liiqiiiiiiM, 32, ri. 16. 
InxeripIKI, 48, asl, n, 

111 sen plus, .40. 
tiisi'Mic iiavium, 312. 
Iiisitio 470 . 
irjsnei^pre, 260, a. 
iiislitii, 351. 

Inatil.irea, 101. 
iKsliLutd, ind, n. 

Iii'.liiii, 133. 

Insuiai, 4ft, 46, 449. 
liisulaiIf, 4b. 
tiiMiltua JS$2. 

If.teiitio attmnia, 187. 
JiiU-itedr.a, 113, IH; 

seiialds conaullo, 15, 
omiiibiii arliR, 92. n. 
liiteirosaiuiie deawiere, 
111, It. 

Ii frilicere, 103, 1814, «. 
I fain, 220. 

IrilpidicU, 103. 
iiiirrdiaiii., ISO, n., 
aqua* et iKniv,'2iiU. 

II (erljfi tribune, lb7, n. 
Intel jitqni, 104. 
liiierpteie,, 7‘2, j«n», 

Iftft. sarreruni, 2J4, 
liileriegiiuni, 91, n. 
Imerrev, b, 70, 71, 86, 
81,91. 

liiteriuynlio 192. 

Inletul.i, 3ftb. 
Inteslabiles, 214, 230. 
Inlestatua, 53, n. 
Ininiisua, 2 I 7 . 
liivuluera, ‘biy. 

Ire in alLi oaiiik, 13. 

I ppex, 404 

liiniturr pncn.im, eul 
miilciani, 7<i. 

KeUftici iudi, 279. 
IsKiitni, ddl. 
ller, 45, n. 


SIJ 


J 

.Taetn*, 308, n.; peml* 
DIM r. daniiostit, Ve- 
nereuft tr. hasitii;ut.,398> 
Jatiiculurit, 488. 
Jaiiieulam. 484. 
jHiiitnr, 450,451. 
tlanitricea, 450. 

Janua, 449, dftj. 

Japix, 478 . 

Jrcur aliie Laplle,S6i, n, 
I Jeni.>euluin, 370. 

Jiibere legem vel rn?. > 
tieneni, 76. 

Judex, 197; qDaslIuitix, 

aw, 2(h). 

Ju(iiL.ituin bscere vel 
aulvera, 20‘3, 

Jiidicem lerie alkut, 
199: ejerjne, 200. 
Judwes. )U, 101,103 121, 
146, 157, 159. 170, n 
t ISl, 809, dare. 199; 

! edere, 213; pi dmiei, 

j 201aeu'eti, 198. 

' JudirU, l‘44 , oeiiiHDi* 
vii-alia, 199, N. 1 exer- 
cere, 103. n.; private, 
185, publira, 109 
Judirluiu, igO, 197, » ; 
dure v«l reUfliie, lltti, 
I.,; ex albo, l!(8j 
Kflelar reriiperetoi inm, 
19'.), ;ieidtt«l)ifinii, 7(r, 

quudrnptex Ifh). 

JuKU 338,341.392. 
Jugales eqm, 481. 
.Iu.,tii.l'ii, 4hl. 

3ii';erum, 43C, 461. 

Jiieuliue, 2' 0, 261, 

I Jue.um, 401. n. Hi, 463, 

464 , 47 1 , Igiiiimiuio- 
Slim, 454. sttliire, n.b 
jtige buyi re, ftie. 4J. 
.lumenui suitiiuris vet 
• HlCinaria, 474 .ilb. 

.1 ii'iter 111 dIxra, 2.14. 1 
Jinx 11 ..va euniierr, 151 ; 
iriidere i)!2, n. »»n- 
yuituk vel iognutionia, 
l.'l, 

Juiare in aeta imperu- 
loi Ik, 113, n. ; in leei s, 
90, n. ; 111 verba, 27, 
(lO W4, n. 

Jat »ti buRiiiree, '313. 
Jure te-leie, 188, a. ; 
cpstiu, 47, vm«juf! 7i. 
Jundictt* Alexandriiku 

tiviiat.i, 134 . 

Juiia aiiUiirv* vel ruB- 
ditorea, 15ft. couaufli, 
IftI, riiseiptiiiD, intei- 
ligentia, iiiimprelatiu, 
pvinl, piudiaiorii ne- 
r.tus, 151 n. , jrasniie, 
155; iitudiiisi. Iftl. 
Jurisdinio, 88, 134, n., 
]u7 I8ft 

.lus. 41, MS. n 150; J®. 
iuruin, Iftl, appUca- 
liuiiik. 64, au^uiBiiiHi, 
aiisjiiCKiriini, I. 1 ), noxi- 
111 , 111; bellnuni vH 

hnlll, tan rinunisrnni, 
l.ftl, t.eiiri)«.i>4, iiv in, 

Iftl, Ijft , eiviie 9!«vi* 
anviB, i-%1, eitiiaii*, 
.lei, ft/, i8, I'vuiut 
vel eivile, caruinttuu, 
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ISO, conniib’l, 39 1 
coJifasiudinU, IM, di- 
•er*, 101, 217, M.; di- 
•er«, rrdnerc, vi't d«rii, 
1 <2 ; diviiiiuli, ISO , dv- 

Biittli, IbU, dolDiuli 1«- 
Kitimi, 80, MtJomuiM 
Irittunonii^ 118, i«isi- 
Hid, KliitUiittO), lit •, 
fuiidi, AS, M., (eiillllt* 
|if al fantlUa, oil, son- 
liuiD, ISO ; jtuitorairuin, 
100, lUi; huu(ttuiii,t3, 
OS, lioipiui, 8Sd, tiu> 
nMiiuui, ISO-, {utttKliinm, 
Its ^ bitarendi, 4ib, ■■ 
ill re, 188. *•; lulwuni 
to, 44, 67, SO, Uili, 
SO, 67—SO, Inni- 

tiiuuiu eni^ure, ISI, li- 
bsi-M ieg>i(iaui«, IJ.I; 
ljlj4>rta;i», 30; liborta- 

tit iiiiiiikiiulum, S7' 
nianLijiii, 47, ml.lu^ 

63, 64 , laortuum liner- 
eiidi, 43, n.; naliuie 
vel iiniuriile, ISO, iie 
coBKiiudmM, 1 j 2, uexi, 
47; peiiotiBiOs.dd, !>«' 
(Inun, do, puiittltuuiii, 
ISi , pO(>aji, IS, n.; 
ptisilmilnii, 67, piu* 
uiBliirutn, 161; piwtu 
rum, tUl,n.. ISl, reln- 
tiuuiii |iriiiiin, teitik', 
qiixrim «t qa ntm, 10. 
prlvEitum, ISO, M,, pru- 
vinciuniiii vei proviii 
cialr, 30; puOlice rpu* 
liiiid , b, « ; publx-iim, 
JSu, i» ; Quiriiium, 30, 
JSl, legui, 163, rrJi 
gioriiii, ISI, ItuiuanuHi, 
162 , kocruriiiu, S3, S6; 
iuUto<.iiiLiai poicBtaiiB, 

114, n.; •acrum, ISO, 
N., ISI , Bcripiaia, 110, 
N., 161. 163, 163 , 

■eiiiittiiiuni, 160; *ul- 
tiagii, 38, ff., bUy 66, 
Bviiiinut, 161, U-«!a 

meiiti et Itaste4lii3i.i«, 
30, tiibiin.ituajiel'Miili, 
112, n,; tnuui liuciu 
rum, 174, lirtelm, J‘t, 
63, n.; in inn raiivre, j 
IbS, n, ; viivaie, 118, 
n , l,S6, n 

d'j«JurBiidum,30d. i 

dUaUi, 411. I 

JuBtilM, 161. I 

dut'tlium 273, 42?. 
duttUB equiutnt, 80^. j 
Jurent-B, 23, j 

K j 

Kvlendo! GrKras, 209; 

2n7 j 

Were-rr^M/Mra, 346. 

Iv a rakP^a.p'l'*., 04S. i 

KrArverp^l, 347- ! 

KcroTa^tfty, -IUHL | 

Kairiiioa, 404, ‘Idl, II. 

Kx« 316. 

Kee/itc, ,tb6- 

KevTMv, 450- 

KaJair, 12S. 

h 

lAildiajii eel Lnvicanit 
IMlrlu, 486. 


Labnua, 878, a. 
Imnerna. 862, a., 809, a, 
l-Bciiiin, 8.40, 360. a. 
UuGuiiauin, 878, n>, 879, 
880, a. 

L.>ounjiiia, 467. 

luicitB, 80H. 

1-icMu, 2S0, 8S7. 

Aa«TtC'i,virp*( a*»rpB,431 
I-naa, 462; iaiiniu car- 
Jtu!, ib. 

Jjuiici'B, 380. 
lianlhct, 451. 
l<«i.i»U, 281, 

Lbiiu^o. 307, a. 

Laiu. 374; sttlurn.SSS. 
LipiUl, 21b. 

Lapidibun 0difperlri,339. 
l>3t IB, 4tt6 1 nIbuB, 874 , 
Bpeculuna, 467. 
Laqueai la, 4S7. 
J-nqiiedrii, 202. 
liureB, 40. 144, 2710. 268, 
271,363,381, 400. 

Lai ra argeuleo, 897. 
Lanrm, 413. 

Larvali, 246. 

Ltlerit. 311, a. 812, a. 
loKrranuB mciiiB, 481. 
lattie.avii, 807. 
Latjluiidia, 4iU, a. 
Liitmi Juliaiti, 86; tu 
ni 67. 

Laiiiiiut, 57- 
LahuiM veiua etaerun, 
67, 

Latriuiea, Utriinciili,39S 
LaluB clavui, 4, 6, 90, 
860, 433, leKcre,28b, a. 
Laudatio, 2JS, 414, 
Lsadaiorea, 313, 
Loiai'ii'auii, 202, 
l.aui ea, 328, a. 
LdUreat* lurei, 460, 
Luureiuiiiuiia, 278 
l-JiUpgsii iii'iiatci, 460. 
IjauiiiB, 4,(1. 

Lnutuniur, 83, n. 210. 
laf’vli, 412^ tribli .isri'f 
vei liiaetibiloiii, 872. 
Lvdina, 476; prtirpbo 
lUB, An., >112. 
liCLlibiii', 412, 
in-viicarii >112,176, lea- 
imurioiuni t-oipnra et 
cUBlia, 1^0 

Lei tialei iiiuin, 230,87C, 

lA-flulVt, llfl. 

LevCaa, 371, d7d; gi-nU- 
liu, 1116 , n. 

Legari' aiiqiirm Bibi,l33. 
iaegati 300; ( miiariB.lO? 
Li^uu libera, 17, 138, 

Li-gatuB, 133, S10._ 

Lfge dgere, 117, utter- 
iiigare, '211 .an, ISO, n. 
Legem abiogirn. aiid- 
quBitt, veturp vel uuii 
aiM;i|ii>re, darogare, ju 
bere, uOr >g.irH, ivgore, 
Bubivgpirp, 79 
Legea 166, 167—1B2, 
agrarue, HS.isaiifcor.ia, 
132, ouiMumreB, 160, 
ciirulai, J29, deupui- 
viriileB. 181, 168, 160 , 
de Isvaudo ia!iu)t(',llA, 
a ; de non* labuJiB, 
115, duodpriin tibula. 
rtiju, 180, lAi ; f i-etiibi ea. 


IIS, a.; trumenttrin, 
116 { iuaBOi|»t, 162, 
uiuniclpatea, 61, 162; 
Feeiai, 1.19, nerlberu, 
180, a, ; ubtibariai, 77 ; 
tribuuUW ISO; veiali. 
tioiiia, vuriuiim, hlaui- 
liiC, )iucniatuiu, ISL 
1-agibue BiKiitua, 148. 
Leglo, 1. 804. 

J.iGgi|luii, 402- 
iiegiiimuisSl. eeiiolM,? 
Legalelua, 167. 
Legumina, 460, 467. 
Lembi, SIO. 

Louiiiiaci, 861. 
Lcinurea, 41S. 

Loiuuna, 271. 
Leiioeiiiia, 802 
Lena, 407. 

Leiilea, 819. 

LeiiticnliL 861, a. 
Lenuuculi, 840. 
l-eporanuiu, 469. 

41.1. 

Leueargihuii, 468. 

Lex, 14<1, 1,30, 162; L»- 

II. 1 01 I'UBia, 76 >, aitiia- 
lit, 0(), annuo. lOl; 
Lolltulna, Cbrieiiana, 
162, (^riuelia, 811, I'u- 
not*, 00; dul.a, 68; 
Luiiiiia, 90; regia, Oil; 
Baiictisaiina, vmierebl* 
lit, 162; Villiii, hjl. 

Lexiilia, 418. 
l.iba. 381. 

LitMin>ina piiina. l^il. 
Ltbore diiB,36t- n. 
Lib.iiae d.i|i*>B aOt. 
Lili.i(tci, 2i>0> 

Libellu, 4'2;. 

LiiiPiti, 4*4; Imnr.a- 
loiiB, 19, 182; '.bitiiB 

LOl.tilPlII.ltc, 2U. 

Libel,UB 12(,a. 206. n. 
iri-motLll* vel rniin- 
na 444, a., pnatuia. 

tiMiiini, 211. 

Liber, 4Jb, 414', barba- 
lut, 80b, niiiBteuii.dOO. 
L.berjilii^ 270. 271. 
Librn, 27 ; Icgilimi, il- 

li gitiisn, n.iiutalpii, Bpa 

III, adulipiiui, iiicoBlu- 
OBI, -102. 

lillirrliiB ja|(ii, 83. 
Libiirti, !&.' 
iiiiierliiii, 4, SO, 
Li'iprtiiiiiB niii>>t, )S6, 
Libiiinai quiUBtut, 410.* 
LiliiUnom viiare eteva- 
dare, 409. 

Liiiiiiiurii 409. 

Libo III)', d-^l. 

Libia, 421, >126, 4)0; 
Bqiuno, 404 ; (ler aaa 
et iibrain. 42, 49, 
L'biarii, ltd, 41bi 
l-ibrariiim, 440. 
labraiilii. 418. 

LibiBlur, 494. 
l.ibripenB, 42, 49. 
Libroriuu o4iiu!Liiiato‘.'es 
vi'l MimpailiHtiB, 440. 
Libnim ttvulvote, 441 
J-ibs 470. 

Lici'ii, 191 ; digits, ib. 
J.icid, 4S2,463, 

1-Miiiainr, 191, a. 

Lidor, H8; poBitetuui, 


' primua proatMu*, aum- 
JDIM, 147. 

Liettnaa, 147. 

Ligamina, 302. 

Ligna aceptia, 46-1. 
Ligo, 40,t. 

LigttU, 866, 394. 
Ligwiib, 4.i7» 

Lilia, 338. 

Limx Idliur, 440. 

Li mare oiiut, 440, 
Linibua, Ml, a. 

Limiiea. 406,472. agrn. 
ruin,17l(decaiiianl >17>i. 
Lioea alba, 276, a.; aa- 
era, 898. 

Liiitea, 887, 876,860. 
iiiateonnB, 462. 

Lniteum luraie, 378. 
Luilrea, 837. 

Lliiiiin, 4b7. 

Liquet, 810; mbi non, 
203. 

Liia, 464, 460- 
Liinie, -Ibl, 4C6. 

Lll.ir«, 866, 421 , tliii, 
261, a. 

I.iteni mBliinare, cum- 
poaere, dijudieiite, 203, 
aaani lanem, 204. 
I.iieia (laniiiiiinria, n- 
luiarii, ti line, bln. 
Liierai, 444; latnnaiai; 
82Ln. 

LlturatuB, 80 
Litre di> luien-. 129, a. 
Liilgatili B, IfaO, n. 
LiiigaliireB, la7, » 

Li ik i.«mlekt.i(iu, aOO. 
Lituua, 242,314, 316, 
Lix«. 813. 

Liaiviuiii, SOU. 

Luearii. 2b6. 

L(u.. 1 luiiei iiuliire i«, 

lob. M. 

Liruluntenia, 44‘'. 
LucuIub, 419, 413. 
Lncuples, 4bl. 

Lucub coiiBiitaiui, >>78. 
Ludiculd 873. 

Ludix. 378. 

Luia, 4b2. 

Lane*, 283, n. 3Utt, 831 

I. UI ic.it I, oOI. 

Jjoruui, 3S6, a. 
loitut, 26S. 

Luipm'b, 30, 81, poBie- 
riorex, 2t. 

Lur.riia, 222. 

Luciu, 2;;, a. 

Lin.liia, 422. 

Lunut, 2S6, 

Lndere daliitiin eapui- 

•ill), iHplllll, 8<fa. 

Lull AjirnllmareB, 279; 
(jerra>ea, 271’, eneen- 
fces, pBtraoriiinsiilJOt'l, 
iQi|!Mi vei iinmaiii, Au- 
gUBUlna, 272; I'BCI, 
iibU, pitcatiirti, 272, 
Bi enici, 8bd, a. ; Beeu- 
laiea, aluti, vutivi, -274. 
Luidii'i um Omuui, 2b>3. 
Lu.lii, 418. 

J. iulioiinB, 889, a. 

Liiduv Tiiijai, 279; ad 

liidiiin dAiunnU. 881. 
Lugubi la eoniere, 422, a 
LiiiniKa, 494. 

Luna, 239, 818- 
Lunaia peUj*,planta,47 
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Lnnktict, 249. 

Lnpaia fruino, 48L 
Lu{ii>rcal, :iSi, 
LupfieiJiit, Ti'il, 270. 
Ltiporci, ZbL 
Lupi, 482. 
liupinuiii, 467. 

Lupus, iM. 

Luitruro, 69, 

Luttricns diM, 27. 
Luitruin, H, 6, 69, 70; 
rondnrr, ] lU, n 
Lutnum fljtnii»i>am, 403, 
LvinphaU vel Lyinphatw 
ei, Stii, niiiuun ib 
Lyniphatlcua pavor, 249 

M 

MMellum, 490. 
Mui.ruciilU, 4J0. 

M act a* Mr 260. 
Miicidre, 2b0. 

MsHUttM, 920. 

Mainiana. 279. 

292, 340, 443; 
udmiasiunum, 494; C'li. 

241, 2lb, PCI 
ixiDrivii, 297, ciifrat, 
•io , pijiiKum, !ti), IJ7, 
n.J2(t, n. |2H, It,, lao. 
rum, 11J ; iiutit, ,340, 
pupuli, 129, UP, ft.- 
■uciPldtUi, 22. 

curulri 89, 
4i 7; ratru'irdiuat it.bS , 
■Ii'iuraa,^ lUijiiret uiili. 

iicirii iniiiiirea uttlina- 
HI B9, ordiitarti 64, 
oiilinani miiiorpi, 122. 
IMu.'iaiil rqniliiin, lt4, 
nu'luin, uthciu- 

ruu), McriiiKirtim, 129. 
AlaiPstaiit rfimon, lU.'i, 
lat, 171. 

Mala, 301. 

Mallei, 491. 

MaIii-uIi, 471. 

Malleus, 201, ». 
jIUialiaihruifi, 381. 
Mulua. dll, n 313, 
MaiKP|ia, 4l| aj. 

Man< ipaDo, 4b, (7, 102 
Mniimnpa, 9:i, 191 . coa> 
diitiii lit redeitipti, 2il2. 
Mufi< i|.i ri’s, 44, 
Maiicijiia, 20. 32, a. 

Mam ipmin, 41), 47. 
ManuaiiL, 102, n, 

Mane. 2l»9. 

Maiii^ 419, 41S, 422; 
rite c iiiJeie, 4(|a. 
Maiigouea, 20. 

Mantcv 219, 399, n. 
M«niw, 419. 

MmimcuIii, Hill. 
Mauipularea, 307, a 
Maiituuiiu, 304,210,319. 
Maiiaio, 310 
Mantiunae, 197. 

Hiiniioa, 471. 

M aiiliK , 27.8, n. 
Maiiuleati 399. 
Maimiiiivipin, 3,7. 

Al.iiiuii, 3M0, 'I., !njec> 
tiu, 108, II. 20.1, iiuiiu 
Oiniiia giiliaiita'ii, 129; 
■.tiiuiu cnnserore, lOJ. 
M«pp«, 379. «. 

Mnrcelle*, 139. 

Marctili, 491. 

Margi., 403. 


MarguritK, 48, if,363,», 
Marginar!, 496. 
Maieiiisc, 496. 

Murltaii. iMB, lu 
Mjrra, 401; 

Mart euramuraneu, 
273. 

Marsupiam 220, a. 

M iwa pluiiihpB, 204 H. 
Mamigin, 20. 

Umeite, 4BI. 

Mater rant'-liaa, 401. 
Materia viiis, 472. 
Mailiumal'oi, 244. 
Matraua 272. 

Matnmi, 4UU. 
Maintuunii reuancullo, 
4U8. 

Matroiia, 801. 401. 
Matronalin. iRO. 

Malta, 37.1. 

Maiieolruoi, 422. 
MaKUiuiuttin, 280 . 
MrdiaJliUus, 20, n. 
Medica, 467. 
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Medimnut, 437. 
M.'iJiiriiielia, 373. 
MraiuH, 373. 

Me(;aleaia. 271. 
.itrl.iiicliu.ici, IM9, 4 . 
Mi'nibraiia, 42!). 

Uensa marmurua, 374, 
It.; iipinia, pririiB. 274, 
263, eecuiida, 27b -lOd , 
altera, 38.1. 

Meiiaie. 274, 360 , Snar. 
qualet, 274 . 

Meiiauni up’joDereNet au 
Jerre, 374 
Manaarii, 424. 

ManeiaV ruarit ‘2*25, in* 
teicalarir vtd jlUoedo> 
nil ua, ‘20$. 

Meiiairuuin, 31. 

Mei.ai Ilia, 394. 
.Ilernituriis narea, 340. 
Mcrceiiarii, 20, n, 
JUercea. 422; per, 30^ 
ilereiiila, 370. 
Meretiirea, 401. 

MiTjja, 408. 

.Iler^iiea, 46N> 

Meiiiliiuit, 862. 

1 ' eridiea, 869, 488. 
Mrritiu laal.ti. 497. 
M.eoje^i >03. 

1leia,.i$. {iriina,8[c.870 
MelaiuiPa, 3)0, alO, n, 
Molreta, 426 
.Upiropolia 124. 

Micara digilit, 299. 

Milfti, 1; uiauipuUris, 
318. 

Mililare Ki, 426 
Miliiiw roinmurta, 330, 
n,, mutiitio, 226, n., 
iinemia, 320, la 
Milie, -12b. 

Milliaiiitiil, 436; «ure- 
nm, 49b. 

Mim igraplil. 299, a. 
Mimiie, 20$, 

Wdia, 420. 

Mum, 42.7, 

-MiilHrvali.i, 271. 

Miiiiiiiiatie, iiUi 

Minietral'ir, '-02. 
Miniatri, 14$ U7, 257, 
38$; qiUBstoria, 101 
Miuurea, 99. 


Mirtinm, 18^ la. MB; 
vurpurmunt, 362. 
Inirnitliaiies, 282. 
Miaaiu, 2^, u.; o»u«aa 
ria, gratioUL honesta, 
ignominmaa, juita, 330. 
Ml sell*, 277. 

Mitellae, 362. 

Mitrie.m 
Muderatur, 488. 

Moflli, 426, 

ModioJua, 480. n, 
Mudiporeior, 307. 
Modiita, 31, M, 843,437. 
Moia talia, 260, n. 
Molybdla, 349. 

Mat.i,p(.{, 340. 

Monuta, 428. 

Moiiilia, 363,482. 
Muiinpodtuiii, 374. 
Monoxyia, 337. 

Mi.iistra, 24U. 
Moniuriua, 464. 
Monuiceiita regia, 239 
Monnmenluin, 419; )ua> 
reditariuiR. 410. 
MiiraUwea, 279. 

Mill but euiitiUa.it, 75 
Mora* luajoium, 130, n. 
Moi iitnea, 380, o. 

Morra, 3 tW. 

Mura, 2J0, 289. 

Miia itiajoruni, 183. 
Motoii.e flumcrdia!, 290. 
Slnvere etiiiwitri (iriliite, 
22, »el ejiieio, 9, 107, 
ti., aeiietii V. (ribu, 197. 

Mutra, liiS. 

Muiut, 219; mulrta 
{iwnatve cerlalii), vel 
irrogaiio. 206. 

Mull ,11 ti latii, 479. 

.Muiio, 46‘2. 

$>iillua,304. 

Multum, 363. 
Muiiaitiiuin argenluiB, 
120 . 

.Huiidui multebria, 360. 
Muiiera, 417, miliuria 
cajiere, Cl. 

Muiieraiiua, 260. 
Munetiiin iHdttiiie, 329. 
Munta r, niunera fii~ 
prte, 36, u., pauia «t 
belli, 68, «. 

Mumrippa, 38. 
iliinlcipin, 38, 81. 
Muitidcea, 313. 

Miinua, 21, n. 48. 

Muraeua, 361. 

Mu rex, 366, 469. 

Muim, 396. 

Musi-uil, 339, n, S36. 
Mutruin, 447; r. muti* 
t'uin iipua, 437, 

Mutieua liber, 368. 
Miiatum, 386. 

Mutuiiiinea, 497. 
iMyrotlii-CB, 371, "• 
llyoperoiiea, 340. 

My.tiB, 833, 

Myileiiuin, S23. 

N 

Nxnta, 413. 
lS.eria pot la, 48$. 
JVardiini, 3!>i,n. 
Niiattirtiuin, 362, n. 
Natatliii 37 & 

Naiiiralea Klii, 402. 
Naueleitta, 816. 


Naalom. £38, a. 
Neutaachia, BKl, *. 89. 
Manmacbiarii, 280. 
NauUB. 849, a. 

Neulea, 34£. 

Naulioiu clamor, 847 
Navalet tacii, 84i5. 
Navalia, 845. 346, a. 
Nevarclii, B4&. 

Nairea artuwima. 340 
arratm, 844; aonuiia. 
nm, 342; b«u;i!m,844 
eaudiOariM, 387 , co 
lerea, Libutota, 810- 
Jiinaat, 336, 341, n.844., 
morcabirtai, 8cc, 840; 
eoto, Buvem, deeam or. 
dirtuoi vel varaaiini, 
386. Onerarln, ib. 
roalralae, 344; autilra, 
IM; cectm eel conatra. 
iM, 84$, aubducora tl 
raiicere, 848. 
Navteulartani raeara,34f 
Nevn'Mlaior, 346, 
^evlg;la vdiha, 837. 
Na/iadbiniuoK, eaerci. 
tor, magiular. 19); 
pnatona, 842, n, 84ti. 
Nefatti, 271; nataaiia 
V. iitris (iirbua, 7, a. 
NeKOtioriini getter, HM 
Nepua dta«im.tua, 896, 
Neptuiielia, 872, 

Nero, 492. ». 

Nervoa, 219. 
Nesaotropnium, 499. 
Neurobatai, 2!'0, it. 

Ncii, 83, n. 40. 

Neaum vel -uc, 46,47. 
Xirti, 448. • 

Nili, 460. 

Nivel Uuiritaa, S87. 
Nobil«i,_2$. 
Nobiliasimite, 12$. 
Nudua MervoWiit, )(% 
Ngiinan,36,43-1; deieira; 
211, H.; X.iaiiuum, 97, 
Nonienciator, 72, it. 
Nomina lacere, eaigera, 
e2plic«re,4fcr,43-l, tam- 
quam ha beta Uia HO. 
iiiniit, 89, -434. 

N iiniiiiari, 7^ 

Nuom, 2b7. 

N ute argeuli, 427; mei a 
cniktoria.109; Aaioriii 
3S8. 

Nuiai. 146, 15L 
Noiuni, HO, 448. 
NuUriua, 442. 

Noeaa iiiurere, 107. n, 
Hotia exr<)N!re, 14b, n. 
Nntus, 47.1. 

Nev^ria. 260, 

Novtt tiibule:, 40. 
Novalia, 46$, 

Ndvollm, l(>4. It. 
Novetidiale, inn. 
NovendiiUB, 367. 

Nun honiliiPB, 25, 
NuTirium iiiveiitum.49] 
Nox concubia, Uiteni* 
iieita meilia, 269. 

Kuxm dai-e, 10b, a 
N ubenliv titentilia, 401. 
Nnbere. 408. 

Nubliaiittin, 4GH. 

Niuset reJ)ii<|Uerr, 40$; 
apargaia, tb. 

Naclai pinel, 384. 



StATlH fNOaX. 


Kn^at, 413. 


871, beers I PkU^Jamantiim, 310. 


Nuiiiina loKioeaia, 31B. *el volvers, 832. I’altulatm, 13J, ■«,; «»■ 

Kummi eerrati, «sSS. Oichmtia, 0, 293, 890. iadali (liiiwe, 310. 
JffuiHinularii, 434; eel Oreitii, 33; eenatoreeiib. PhIu», S?3, 
jpeuunia apecUlorea, Orciiiiana enouda, 412. i'aiiipmar«-,4T3. 

.182. Drdeum, 407. Patnninai'iuin, 4' 

ilCU! .lAft . -J _*1 .1 1- . . as ^ ^ 


Nummuii 426, 42? s ad OrdiaArii g:lAdi*torcSf 
sl,iu depositui, 1311, n. 232, 
ftsper, veins, &c., 423. Ordine*,8l9;nKplicBre, 
Nun<|ppar«itin!rodeni,49 317; mllittat, 319, n. ; 


Nnucupatio tastameuti, 
49. 

Nundinse vrlnarendiiue, 
IW, 239, 267, 274. 
NuntiBtio, 74. 

Nupfim, ,iM9, 401. 
Nyinphw, £33, n. 
Nympbianin, 4fi9i 
213, 


iiitrnikrcg el super 
iU, popuii, 1; 1 
rum 338 


Petnpinai'iuin, 472. 
rca, I'ancrstiastE 489. 

Ptuieraliuin, 439; pan- 
ire, or.iUo certare, tti, 

N. t PandiHitai, 163, n. 
res, PiinegyrusoB, 

LUO- |le*irr»pit, 199. 

PauicI terrorcs, 232. 


Ordiiiuin diiutoraa, 308. I Pania et Cireenars, 145; 


ObaMli, 70. 

Obicev, 4$0. 

(Jbti^acio, iOL 
Olil qiiaretiiius inven¬ 
tus, .144 

Obiiutitiare, 75. 

(tbnuiit lafie, 74, 

OMus, 41(1, 439, 
Obrogare ie-^ein, 79. 
Olirustii, 4dS. 
ObetruKula creitidarnm, 
sd'j,»: 

Obstrlgilli,358. 

Occa deiitata, 404. 
Oocidene, 460. 

Otoitiere, 74. 

Oeccmiri, 471. 

Oi'iuiiuii, 4t>7. 

Ou-eoi, -diiS, n. 307, 
OcFophoi os, 475- 
Ovtn;horum, 413. 

Otuli, 471. 

Ocu'.iie irn;M)fiere, 471, n 
Ocuiue navis, 311, n. 
ttla.ev, odrum, 469. 
Odures, 417 
O!!nop<)liuin, ,367. 
Unii.ina chiirtaria, 4 >6. 
Oflti'irE «fmi)iuni,«api- 
eiitiw, 41(1 

OlKi’inni, 91, 401, eo- 
Jfnne logae virilu, 35L 
Oftrm»ere trri,ini itS, 
Olpuria naves, -‘ltd. 
Uliionum, 49u, 

A18. 

1J1.E, 364. 

Omnia eui.tare, 243, n 
4JS, 

miiSlUHlr 

0|iei« uiia, Ac., 4('i 
Ojiem coiidurba lul 
fjndiietnrun-, 21. 

Ope.am date, IS. 303. 
<>|iisiogrApha. '143. 
Oi'istegrapliMS, 441, 
(>ji(>!i,iii,ire, 330. 

370 N. 

t>|ismituin, 3.(1, n. 
(liilinidtes, 25. 

O|.lio, 309. 

Optioiii's, 308 
Opus liin.nn, 140, niii- 
Beam voi ihiislruia, 157. 
Oraouluin, 34J. 

Vrm, 345 

Oram wlvcro, 345, 

Oralio, 121, n. 

Oralnies, 21!!, 

Qrbis, 832. 


Ore tavni-e, 140, 

Oiea, 481. 

Orgia. USB, n. 

OiienS, ISO. 

Original li vol orlaina* 
lea, 32, •>. 

Oman, 133. 

Oriiatrix, 3>>2, n. 
Ornithan, 459, 

Uaciiies, 74, 211, a. 
Oalenta, 240. 

Oatia, 318. 

Ostiarit, 32, n, 
Uatiarliis, 450. 

Ostium, 419. 
OalrBCisiliii>., 216, 217. 
Oirrpaea, 2l7. 

Oslrra, 334 , ,netre!iruin 
vivaria, 331, n. 

Ova, I7<t, 

Ovutio, 32S. 

Us ilea, 77, 78. 

Uvnm, .3's4, abovoua 
que ad main, tb. 

P 

Pact.-i, 403 
Pjedagiigi, 30, 413. 
Pedagegiuiii, 30. 
i'agauulia, 273, 67, 
Pagani 63 , el iiiuutaii!, 
66, 473 
Pagin.i,', 4/3. 

Pauus 67. 

Pala, 163. 

I•alara»ra,^78, 279, 379, 
a. 460, 169; paiaistrain 
disoere, 279. 
Paimstrions maglslnr vt'l 
diictor, 279. 

PaiEstriln 379. 
i’alaiigcs, 347. 

I’dtare vtleg, 473. 

Paiaiia, 375, 315. n. 
i'dlaliiia 61 , ilomiia,464. 
Palatinui nioiis, 483. 
Palaliun*, 234, 483. 

Palea, 469. 

I'alealrHe, 381, n, 

P.li, 312 h. 473. 

Pallia, 1,271 


Ibrreua, 44)0. 

Panlheun, 258, 468, 487. 
Paiitomiini, 1^3. 

I'apUk), 2S3. j 

Papyiua, 4:i8. 

Par impur luderc, 398. 
naps4«v/ieri.C«tr, 297 > 

llere.tA.aor, 4a9 /I. 

flarai210. 
Kirapberna, 41)1. 
Pai.iaaiiga, 43'., 
Ilarave/agr, 342, 
Paraaentuii, 312. 

Purcir, 229, «. 

PaieitUlia, 491. 

I I'arentare, 491. 

I n^fufnt, 4SI. 


Peeulater, 138, a. 
PeeulatuB, 135, n. 
Peoullum, 31, 46; car 
trense 41. 

Pecunta, 131; slgiialH, 
425, IS.} pprunisin oc* 
enpare, fioitcre,8cG.441. 
)P«euniusuB, 461. 
Pedagogi. 30, 33. 
Pedagogiuin, 30. 
PedagOQUt, 443. 
Pitdanei judices, 201. 
Pedutil aaiiaternt, )3,11. 
Pode presoa, 32), a. 
Pedes, 841. n. 344. 3/3. 
Padibua cAerie, 4l2, >. 
Terre senlenliain, |; 
Ire in senteuluiM, Ij 
Pndioog, 219, 

Pegmares, 285. 
Peginata, 235. 

Peliaca, 401. 

Pelies, sub petllbus Ine 
mare, dur.iie, liabeu, 
reiiuerU 31.3, 

Pellea, 401. 

Pennies, 230, 263, 40U. 
Pendere, 46, 425. 
FeiietraSia, 230. 
Pentattilum, 276. 
Penterea, 336 


Parma, 305; vel peltg, I Penula, 357,475, 


282. Penus, 365. 

Parrltaaif Arnios 479. Peplns. 351. 

Parricidia, 103 Sil. Para, 474. 

Pdtrieidium, 27 I. Perdualltunia Judicium, 

Pars aidio.l el pnsllcs, 70. 
dextra, 34i, a.; larni- Peregrtni, 39. 61. 
iiaris, liMiilis vel iiu- tVminnia, 210. 
niicu, 261; pusliott sr- PerleisliHtinii, 12S. 
n»sirBj2I3. PerO rri, 79. 

Pat tiarius, 461, Pei gsiiiAtia, 339. 

Panel) uni, 46 J. Periphena, 480, n. 

Passu*, 435,43C. Prri^,odium 351. 

Pastiiiuin, 4T1. Periscctldes, 856. 

Panoiialii* nger, 471. Per neUmuata Altalica, 

Pattnrrs, -Itil, 373. 

P.ilelia, 374, «. Penslyliiiin, 279, 383, 

Pitetlani dll, 381. I'eioni's, 959. 

Paler paliatua, 249; Perorure, II, a., jus's 
patrio, 141; pull mius, oratlune, 202. a. 
dOU IVriietiius Augusitis,! 12 

patera, 261, 363, a. Perrogari, 9 
Psterm, 3'.i L Pericrtbere, 43*. 

Patibuilirn, IIB. Paiseriplio, 431. 

Pdtina, 374^, I’ersona, 29), h. 

Patres, 2, BT 0, 11. 12; J'erliuu, 435 

conscripti, Ilr.; n,ajo- Fertirw, 345, a. 
rum gentium el ninw* Perlundo, 405. 
rum genliuiu 2, 2l>. I'ervigil, 422. 

Palrta oommtuiia, per- | Pea, 435. 
inaiis, 38 1 PesBuh, 450, 

Pati ieia luini, 359. j I'etaaatus, 360. 

Palricti, 2, Biajnrunt I Pelasus, 300. 
^eiitimn, ih. Peihuristie, 296, n. 


Pal lia, 1, 271 ^eiitimn, ih. 

P«linipsB>tus, pallnaes* Ritrima vuga, 400, 

Ins, 441, PatHm! et niatriinj, 400. 


Pulla, 293, n, ,151 
Psltadiuiii, 13, 222, n. 
Pallialm i 'mnediE, 2)10. 
Palliali, 650. 

Pull.niit, 290, 360, 357. 
Palma, <142; laintiiscata, 
277, 256. 

Pulmo^ 472; viiides, 
202, n., pHliiiaruni )iiu- 
runurnin glHdidliir,2i>6. 
Palmipps, 435, 

Palmula, 312 
PAliniile, 381, 

I’allllus, l.!5, 116, 


Peianruni, 21H>. 

Patrim! et niatriiDj, 400, Prinre et repetero 
Pairloa, 25 luulcUlii, 211 ; punnura 

Palroiii, 2)2, 2)$. et CEum, 280, w5. 

J’ltlraiiua, 207, «. Pet'uiu b«rcditalis, )9) r 

I'uiiprr I Invus, 356, Petitiir, 185, n. 189, a. 

I’aussiiuft, 347. ('elorntiim, 478. 

Pavimenta»«ctilia,457‘, Peaa 351. 

(esaallaia, 455. PhKcatla, 358, 

Pttvo, 384. PliBliB, 276. 

I’aslllus, 342, n, Pnalriai, 824. 

Pacien, 452. Plisros, 318 

Paetinea, 384. Pliasnli, 310. 

Pertarale, dlKi, Piiaselus, 467. 

4li|, 3i4. I PbaaUna, lA*. 

iVcu inu., ok PliiaJai, 39*. 
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Plillfm, 41S. 

48!^* 

riiiiiiiu, 397* 

Phienelicl, 2<U!* 

8. 

I'laculiim, 363, M, 

Picui, 386, M. 

J’ifna* *pOnsjon1(, 100;' 
piKiiore conUndet« et 
■acrantpata, ib. 

I’Ua, 307 ; jpuiisanioa, tii. 
8<ina>iR. trigon, 379, 
voloa, lb* 

PUaiii rovocara eaden> 
lem, 376. 

Pdaiii, 304, :>17. 

Pilatuin agmen, SiS. 
Pilpati, 360, 414, n, 
Pilri, ^9, h. 

Pileniuiii, 477- 
lMu& pvpllpra, 368,«. 
JMeu»,33,n.3AU, 369,«. 
PijiiRi, 304. 

Piaacothrea, 431. 

Pi nan I, 833. 

Pinopriia 221, n. 
Piticitia, 463. 

PiiiiiB, 331, n. 

Ptnaicie nave*, 3t0. 
Piacariuin, 4110. 
l*iM;at(irlas iiavaa, .)1U. 
I'lacca teatncel, 364. 
Piaiuia, 37n, n.43£l. 
Pist.ichiir, 364. 
I’ialiirduU.Uru(a,&c,383 
Pi.tniiiiRi, 30. 
Piauin.467. 

Pilt.icia, 2ft. n, 
Pldcriiue, S6-i. 

PUcitn i{np«ralnrain,93. 
PlAf'idiu, 164. 

PlagiiiDi, 164. 

Plagul.p, 3M, 438, 479. 
Planij’iMlea, 209. 
Plaudite, 206. 
PlauaTrariaa, 482. 
PlAual.-uin, 478, 479. 
Plauaus, 206. 

Plpfapii, 2- 
Plehp* urbana, 96 
Ptcbiacita, 8JL U3. 149. 
Plebiatitum, 142, a. 
Pieba, 23, 24, ». 228, 
ruaiba et urbana, 23, 

«(II It, 84. 

PleiudiM, 462. 
PIiiHtelliim, 476. 
Pliiarmuni, 470. 
Pinxiiiiuui, 478. 
PiumbdtiiR, 218, n. 
Pbiti'i, 3.13, n. 

PliiviiB, 462. 

Puvillatni. S21, n. 
Pim:u1u,3(i 4; Murrina,lb. 
Pixi.utq, 263. 

IlwnXa, 491, n. 

I'a-iiain nalere et repe- 
(ere, 211. 

PoMiai oiili'area, 328. 
ll»Ata, 42S. 

Puli, 380 

Piiimtnr vel i><illtiir,461. 
Polldii tritict,4btl. 
I'lillea, 439. 

Pullioe triuiri, 301. 
Poilicem premere vf ver- 
tere, 287, n. 

Polliret, 4.<6 
Piilliiictondi. 409. 
Poliuci'ri. {iKl 
fbUuotuiii. 2d9. 


FAlluctbililer eaatre, 
269. 

Polymita, 453. 

Peiiia, 38 U. 
Poniatuin^62. 
Piimandianttni icmpiia, 
869. 

Pumeeriuin, 62; pro 
ftirre, 4S6. 

Poiido, 430. 

Pont V. pofltieiilus, 77; 
Siibliciua, 497 ^ Nar- 
sia, Narnieiials, 496, 
n.i reteria Erivatia, 
490; Kabriciua, (lei* 
ljua, aeiiaturiui, Jam. 
cull, triampbalia, JE- 
liut, Mllviiia 498. 
Foiitca, 349. 

Poiililex in.iaiiiiD8, 70, 
102, 194,lt>4,239>~837, 
410.414. 

Piinimur., 102,234,248, 
muioie* el miunres, 
234 

PontiOciale rurmeii, 833 
Poptc, 237, 260. 
Piippauniam, 3G2. 
Pupulnri'i, 29. 
Popularia, 2^3. 
Po|iulisciU, 149, n. 
Ponului, 129, rl.; JUR. 
«it, 84. 

Porca, 464. 

Poreiileta, 473. 

Horcui Trojamia, 364. 
Porta, t>3, 446; A, n- 
neiiaia, Cdri»fiiil..ii>.. 
tlapana, 485; Vceil, 
48*1 , Collina, 7, 489 , 
Decuiaaiia, 312 *, Ea(|ai> 
liiia, 7, 485; r-xtraar* 
dinaria,3l2; Pia»iiiiia. 
Mwvia, 465, pjBtona, 
principalia dextra et i.)- 
oMUd QaM*iluria,dl2; 
Ouiruiaii«.8alarid,ece' 
irrala *83. (iiumpha. 
ll^ 326, 486; Viuii- 
nalia, 485. 

PortenU, 210. 
Purthineus 4l0. 
Pnliioui. 376, 601. 
Puriiaeulue, 347. 
Portitnr, 333, n, 410. 
Portiiorea, 44. 
Portilormm, 54, 60, n. 
173, «, 233. 

Purtns, 316. 

Pixca. 330. 

Poiiti artus, 409. 
Pueseaeione exeliiRiii 
Tpl dcjeclua,180,11,190. 
Pastpationea, 45. 
Posleriorv*, 91. 
I'dtticuni, 451. 
I'Katliminiam, 57. 
Povtacrnium, 298,299. 
Pda'aignaiii, 320. 
PiMtularc aliqncm de 
criminal 211. 

Pnatalaiio ai:tinni*,Zll. 
PiMloIaliJiiibua vacare, 
1B9 >..211. 

PaeiuUllomim libcllua, 

211 . 

P<i«tulatUil, 262. 
Pnlditus, 66, n. 88, 1J4, 
n. 137 ; In pupula, 17,» 
Pmuil, 2.73. 

Pi icseptor, 143. 


Praicaiftio, 68. 
Proiciilaiiea awa, 400, 
Praroitieiio, SSS, n. 
Prawlnctiu, 355, 
I'rmcipvre. 92, 

PraiciMiea, 146, 147; so- 
tiiinum, 187. 

Prifdatorla! navee, 340. 
Praidea, 69, n, ldl,n,206, 
priedia, 45, 46; c«in»ui 
oenteiidn, 93; itbara et 
aerva, eptinio jura vel 
(jptima canditiaiie, 45: 
publico Obligata ve] 
ptanori onpoaita, 161; 
urwina, 49. 

Piwdutar, 151. 
Praidicare, 147. >*. 
Pnetei ti, 137, 309; latl 
clarii, 356. 

Prasleciurai, 63 
Pruirectus al«, 308; ai>> 
nonu! vel roi li'unieiitli. 
rios, 124; a(|iurum 496; 
AuguRtalie. 138 ; cae- 
ironifb, 313; eeleruin, 
90, clasaia, miliurU 
airarll, 124; moruoi vel 
mnribua.llll; (Htetiirtn, 
106,133,urbi velurbia, 
122, M. ; vigiluiD, J21, 
125. 

PriBllra, 410. 

Pra<fiB», 413. 
Piotfuiiiiuiu, 379, «. 
PrieJudiciH, 199. 
Prailiidere, '280, n. 
Pixinia niibuna, 323, 

3 : 4 . 

Pruiiiofficn, 26, 32. 
Pr«|)eti:a, 74. 
Pr«'piiB)(ui.tublcnlu,455. 
Pnerogativa centurid, 
76 , longw piiMeaaiu. 
me 47; iribua, 7b. 
Prutaci ipliu luiiga pnt* 
tH'isinnic, 47. 

I'lairet, 60. 

I'rweidea, 137, 

PiU'tirtU 3|7. 

Prn^utiu certa, 197, «. 
Prsatigltitorea, IIB, n, 
489. 

Prceiul, 85%, 

PraiexiR vel pra*tMrta. 
tas eomwdiiu, 290. 
Pnetexiata verba et 
amicilid, 363. 
Pneiexlati more*. 993. 
Prartor,63,100,101,103, 
199, bO'iOratna, major, 
IMI; maximiu, 100, 
126; peregririu*, 100, 
102, nil, 189, 208; ur- 
banua, 70 . 1 Oil—102, 
104, ISl, 186, 208. 
Pnelorea, 68, 91. i 

Prici 01 iiiiii milites, 486. 
Piastciiianoruui caatra, i 
186. 

Prxiarii, 9, 99. 

.Fisitjriani,31'2-.-311,330 

Pnt’vuTiCdri, 218. 466. 

Pricvaiioalio, 21^ 
Pragmatic!, IW. * 
PraiiJluni, 369. cant* 
num, nbstemiura, 370. 
Pidnauv luiratii*. 370. 
Praia. 41)1; aii'lliir 468. 
Ptelieniioiiciu lidbere, 
113. 


Prelum. 883, 

Prenaare, 78, o. 71, ••• 
Priniatll aii'Stea, 305. 
Pnniitbe,‘886. 

Primiia, 372; ptiui, ith 
mtpiiua. tirineepi, liav 
talus, 308; equeatiia 
ordiiiia, 22; Judienin, 
208 ; jurciitutia, 22; 
prunua aecuuddl SU6; 
eiieiatliatinn*, 142; ae. 
uatCia, 3, 9, 140; vt-I 
auctur aeiitenibb, lib 
Priiice|ii. 3, %5. • 

Priiioipatus, 3. 
Principe*. 301, 306,31%, 
317, 318, 321. 
rrmi^pia, dll. 
Priiicijimm, 06, 
pDatis, 312. 

Piivati, 63. 

Priviiegio, 20, 169, 
Privilegiuin, 15(1; Aix 
iputuin, to, 

PrucexM, 85. 
Pfocesauscoaiiiilari&, 95. 
Proccttria, 313. 
Pnioeatrinm, 455. 
Proeinelua, 49, 3%1» 
ProcUmatur, 20^ 
PioGtzium,‘159. * 

Procmiaul, 132. 
Proeou>i|lr*, 137, 
Procuiatia, 138. 
Prbcurater, 191, 462; 
Cmaarla, 138; pea!.3t>3. 
PriNSuraloics, 200, 
iiiauUnuii. 46. 
Prodictator l‘2S, 
Pnidigia, 240, # 

Prolelarii, 69, 88, 
Proniiaaar, 194. 
Piomitinre, 73. n. 568, a, 
PramulsidariiHB, dfkl. 

Pi cmuJaia, 383, 

Proniu* conduii, 3il9. 

Pi auiibai, 405. 

Prnnubl, 240. 
Prnniineiare aenteRtiani 
pnmam, 13, m. i iiegare 
iQ pmiiuiicialttriuii, lb. 
PiO)idgjnea, 470. 
Pmliigneum, 379, it. 
Propinu tibi, 897. 
ProprOitor, 132, 187. 
Ptonngnacula, 344. 
Pruquuraler, 180. 132. 
IVora 341, n. 34^. 
Prorela, 347 
Pntrii, 47 J. 
prnseeniiim, 296 2'KI. 
Prosciiidi, 405. 
Prnscrllierp dumuni vel 
fonduni, 48. 

Pro*ci-in>k<>nla labulm, 
108, n. 

Presecare exta, 301. 
Proseela, Pmsipiie, 861. 
Piotlilutde, 401. 
Protopraxio, 52, h, 
Prmropiim, 388. 
Provlucia, 95. 

Provifioite cnnsnlaiea. 
96; im pern tor It* vi'i 
Cnumrurn, 137, n.; piR. 
tnri.ii, 90; jtiiicm m* 
Urra,priipr«<ori«s l.hl, 
proviiiolA* torllie, IwJ 
Provocatlo, 204. 
PritxeiieliB, 24**. 

Piuiue kiatilJdi, I i 1. I*. 
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ricrhitnta, 03> 
Pt(4d<itbyrutn, 4SL 
Piiloibrum 3b8< 

Vm^ttr 460. 

Ck ir«s, dUO. 
I'ulillckni, 23, n, 63, S6. 
Pugilaiitl, 277, N. 
Pi^ilUrM vrI >U, 493. 

Pu9l%taga, S68. 
Puliitriu«, 74. 24], I). 
PulUtl 302, 3bU, <1.414. 
Pu lid till circulu, 332, r, 
Pulmenlurii uiinli, 370. 
PulinenUrium, puiintn- 
tufit, 370, 

Piitciiium, !798,399. 
Pull, 87U, n 
PiilvUiui.iSI, < 1 . 
Pulviiiir, 470. 

Puliriai vel -llli, 373. o. 
Puin'me poliro ril IwyI- 
Kare, 44(9, n 

PuiiRtin. 380, II. ; fa- 
tpr«, 809, n. 

Punelun umn* fern, 70. 
Fm|» 400. 

Pupilli, 93, N. 

Puppii. 349, n. 312,344. 
Purpnra, 366 
Pur|>ujRui, 30.9. 
PiirpiiTutUDi minium, 
Sbi. 

PuituUtum ugFiitum, 

PutFil-Lib'ifiU rel Seri- 
twiiiKiium, 301. 
Puiimvim 4lb. 

Pyra, .117. 

JVruiiR, 397. 

I^rricl,*, 362. 

Qimilra Tiirre illRiim 

374. finii«iur, ib. 

S ukiirw, 374. 
iinOrnni. 379, S7B, n, 
396, 421, 427. 

i ^iudrintal, 436. 
iuiidrgiiiBria 376. 
juadrautea. 379, R. 426 
]uadriEiB,+27,476,477, 
JuadriEttrii, 477, 
yuadrigati, 427. 
yustdrijugi T. -gRi, 476. 
< luddriromei, S.iH. 
Quddnrntiuin, 477. 
yuidruplaturai.SlO; bn- 
iiRficiuruiii Hum uin. 2 l 1 . 
OiiftiL upli damiiiiri, 210 . 
yuddriipll.'itii' 194. 
yuuiluraii, 203,'2(98, n.; 
parrundii, 904, 
OuiriLio, 186; rcrpatua, 
160 . 

yiURKtionai. SIS, pRr- 
p«tiim, 109^ '206, SOS; 
RR IiIm, o« .riniine 
fuliii, de iioariii el ««• 
neficii, da |•Ilr<icitHl•, 
105. 

Quritnr, 30.1. 
yiuBaiurea, 119; candl- 
dati, 121 . nii'iil.irei, 
110 pulntii, 1215 par- 
ncidii, 206, pruviDcia* 
lee, III bait!, 119. 
Ooasitnrii. 0, 09. 
UamitorUiiD, 311, 3lS, 
forum, 1*29. 

Qimi Uni militei, 305. 


uattaril, 436. 
uaieriiio. 397, 
uatuoT vin vialei, 1 S 2 . 
;uatuordocim, ardera 
in, 2|. 

Quercui ctvllti. 332. 

I uu»i(|aetulanui, 484. 

, Ottiiurlus, 427, 43(9. 

I Qaiuenni,331,426,471, 
I ynudaoeinviri, 248; ui- 
I ciIh faciuitdii, 246, 

' Qn^iiatrui, 271 • 

S Uuiiiquaiemeik, 338. 
yuinquartlum, 877. 
yuiniJueTlri, 131. 
uiiiUiia, 318. 
uintani milllei, 306, 
yulnlilif, 8C5, 
yniiiiiatia, '270. 
yMirinkli* Qainen, 050 ; 
inona, 464, jiurti, 429. 
yutrinua. 8 ^. 
puirilnre, 39. 

Qiiii itnriiis domlnui, 49. 
yiiiriiaa, 320. 

R 

Rabnla, 302. 

Racemus, 473. 

Rariere Aaraou ii,SftS, n. 
Rjilii, 4)10, a. 

Haitins, 4ii8, 

Kalla, 463 

Kainfn(ai>iilphicraU,S99 
Kami, 470 , n. 
R.iinnan»a«, 81; primi, 
l(!Gut>di,velpiwUrioreii, 
81 , puaieriorea, 3l. 
Hapina, 199, m. 

Rapum, 4(97 
Railruin, 463. 

Katei, 3^, 

Kalio acoejiti, mrnam, 
dll.. 434. 

Ilnliunulta, 138> 
Ilatloi'inntorei rel a 
raiionibua, 44(9. 

Ratili iiummi, 427. 
Becaiiiuu) pupuU agarc, 
110, n. 

RaeepUil canera, 821. 
Reoeptiii, 165. 

K<'< OEiiOMerP, 8 !. 

Hai lOT. 310. 4^, A. 
Keciui cadcfa rel aiaii. 
tare, a<<dl. 

Reeuperatorex, 136, n. 
198, 199. 

Kedein plural, 108, 191. 
llefareudam ccnirin de 
ullqiu re, 10. 

Retene ad lenatttm. O', 
•oeoptuiu, eipatiiam, 
184, biter mratiee rcl 
CMriUi, 107. 
Kefraclarii, 301, n. 
Rafragari, 72 74. 
Ralugtuir', 2 M 
H«gia,'25U, itiperb1a,90. 
103. 

Regir Ucere, 90. 
KegilkUiuni, 04, 270. 

issHur'ifis;-”'- 

Hegina. 860. 

Regiuni'i mbit, 448, n. 
Kegnum ;iidiniale, 199; 
vinl, 898, n. 

Rejeoiia rivitatia, 97. 
Relativnem aceiprre 12, 
egi edi ral noituaie, 10. 


Retagatto, 07,380. 
Relii;)oa» rei, 48, a. 
Reliuere doliuin, 888. 
Remauoipalia, 407. 

Rem I, 84^ M 
(iemigea, 34^ A. 849, a. 
Remiglu i-eli'que, 814 . 
Uemti iiioumiMi a,346,A, 
Hemiinliii, 481. 
Bamnublicam ordiiura, 
J40, A. 

ttenudare, 867. 
Heiiunnlare, 78, 70, 
ReiiunaiUio 4U& 
HepARiili, 275, 450, 
Bepandi cajrei, 359, 
Repaillnari, 471. 
Rejretundm, 136, a, 
Rojilicaua, 104. 
KeiioillurU, 389. 
Re|K>tia, 4U& 
Uppramiaeur. 102. 
ftepudure, 40.1. 
Repmtiuin, 403. 

Ra« coinumnea, cerpo- 
rilea «t intarporalea, 
44; eiie in radino- 
niiiin crppit, 187 ; min. 
oipi vai nec mancipi, 
44, 46; nullbii, priva. 
Un, 44, A I ptolanna, 
43, A. ; pikbliem, ^ow 
intelllg«niur,i,ua««int, 
wiirerikaiia, 44. 
RvMiTipia, 20. IDS, 
H'-»erare, 49li. 
Heeiguare, 90, n, 

II afraid iiunptttoaa, 

Keiponaa pnidarttam 
vel jurla aunaelloinai, 
183. 

Re»I>oni1o eongraa. 102 
Kelpwblica (ipll'ne, 19, 
Retlibi.'ii kgei, 165. 
Ketlipnlirl, 190, ». IQl. 
R<Mti)>u|a(M, 102, n, 193. 
Hpia, 282, n. 

Ketiartl, 882. 

Ueticulnm aliritam,36S. 
ReiitucuU, 345. 

Ileuin tacere, 211. 

Reui, 73. A. 189, A.; 

a iltiendi at itipu' 

, 192,.n. 

BeriHure lu lerv itutem, 
39. 

Rex, 90. 189. 141,293; 
coneii'ii, 307, lasra- 
rum, 7U, 830, 239. 
Rbeda, 478. 

K hedariui, 478,462> 
Ridiiocervi, 380. 
KiiOnibua, 3154. 

Rl'a, 392. 

Kimnluni, 352. 
lUbigalia, £71. 

Rmnr, 219, 220 . 

Kugare. 77 niaelitra* 
tut, quviitoret, 76. 
Hagai i, 79- 
Hngatlu, 192, 806, a. 
Hogalorea, 7>i 
Riigni.dl?. plebaltu,lb. 
Homanl.i, 04 
Riirarii .306. 

Roitia.66,101,414,492. 
Hoilruin, 341, n. 344, a. 
Uuta aquuia, 48U. 

Rot«, 470. 

Rubrn legei, 163. 


Rnbrlea. 188. Mti t* 
tavli, 189. 

Rude donall, 280, a, 
Rudentei. 343. 
Budiirii, 887. 

RuJibua butuefe,S8l, A 
Riidii, IPdi, n. 

Kulla, 403. 

Kuncati(^ 466. 

Ruta lutia 44. 

Runic I, S50. 

Rutili rel Rufull, 159, 

S 

Sabnrra, S45. 

Saocua, 366; ntrariiii, 
39#. 

Sacelhiin, 298. 

Saeer, 113.n., mone 111 
.Sacerdotea, itf7 ; aum. 
morum oolleHloruiii.tMO 
SUBIB, 66. 

Sncrm raa, 43, A, 
HicratneBla, 308. 
iiBcr«ii>entoidarli,3fll n 
SacrameiilHiu, 1911, 101, 
dican^ 302 . 

Saeraria, 258, a. ^ 
SaRfatiMtiuUi prineepa, 
148. A 

SacnOma atata, autem- 
nia, fiirtuita, et pi.eu- 
larlu. 268, n, 
Sacrlliciom luatrale, 09. 
.Sacrutam rex, 250. 
diacroiinflil. 1 18,n. 11 1,a, 
SaeroiD ii(iv(’ndiale,27d; 
iilaiitinm, 144). 

Magina gladiaieria, 2il. 
Kagiturn, am. 

Sif^a, 474 . 

Saguiina vel berbm pu- 
rm, 149, A. 

S.ieuin, 310. 

Sal, ,182, iiiger, ib. 
.Salariiim, 857, n 382, 
Salea 362; intra ]iuin(r< 
rU nail, lb., utbaui, 
amari, ib. 

Sillare carmen. 351. 
Salinrea dapea,252. 
Saliarma tailua, 291, n. 
Salieea, 4tiT. 

Salluiiim uduni, 467. 
Sail, 251, 292, 271; A- 
runalee, Coiibn, el Pa. 
lalini, 292; 

Saliiium uati-rnuta, 382. 
SlllllO, UlS, A. 

SaliK, 470. 

Salaiii, 368. 

Saltiia, 277, A.: fulloni. 
tti, aallaita, 251. 
Salutair, 387 a. 
Saiuulorra, lt>4, 
Salntam miltere, 446. 
Salve tBUtmiim, 410. 
Samnltci, *.62. 

SanouB rei. 43, a. 
SauiUpila, 412 
ikifidapilonei, 412 
SangDinein miit«re,32U, 
Sapa, 301. 

Sai(.inariajainenta,31l>. 
SaironbeguB, 419. 
Sarcula, 462. 

Sarculallu, 466. 
Sarculiim, 4b!i. 
SarracuB), 47%. 

Sarrllio, 466. 

8aU, 460. 
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8atl«, 460. 

Satii^re, IW. 
fotoria, 4<)b. 

Sntiira laaa, X88; In, 
177; terra per laturam, 
199; eaquirere Mnteii- 
tiNi at atirufiare jier 
aHturam, 70. 

SaiurnuliB, ii70, SB3. 
Sattiriiiua iitoii*, 484. 
Saiyrn vel •nluias, 0S8. 
l!iGriD«lUl, ‘495. 

Ssaito, Jl, n 283,340. 
Krdldfia, Si84. 

Scuimuai 3 42, 343. 
Vcamiia, Iti9, 

Araiitlule, 448. 

Kcaphie, ^7. 
bcu|>hi>a, 394. 

8id|>u«i, 491,439. 
iSi urintaiiii, 466. 

Ntaurua 36 4. 
bcena, 388, 098: dncU' 
iia el vcrwtilia, 298. 
&eeiiaruni iitatrumen* 
turn. 294, n, 
i^eeiiici urliAcet, ZS8. 
bcheddt, 438. 
8L)ia)iiobat.i3, 098, n. 
^chirnuti, 436. 
Sciaiatica, 078. 

Suipiu eburueuii, 91, n, 
bciriH-a, 478. 

Scisaor, 389. 
bituAiuuaa. 332. 

Sierlea, 397- 
hcribks, 33, lUl, 140. 
Scnbero, 188, 3U1. 
i>i.ribUtiB, 385. 
bcrtiiiuin. 413,447, n. 
(icripta duodrciin, 308, 
8(ii)iluariuH, 95. 

8ci i|>tuluia, 4 J5. 
9iGri,icum iMtiie, 146. 

8 i nptiira, 59, 91. j 

biiipttluBi, 429, 

331, N. 

hciiijiitlua, 425. 

Scull oiieic Mlcaa, 350. 
Scuirjtt, 4)3. 

.SciiiiC'l, 461. 

Scutula, 471. 

tHUlujae, 347. 

Scutum, 3(10. 

Kuylla, 318. 

304, 

S<if/H8|i,(u:, 861 
Sin^ljturaa, 164. 

Sretiu, 40. 

.Srctiirea, 40. 

SrcutiilAiii, 309. 
SecuiKiiii priiwrpa, SOB. 
,^ecu^^'. 0(101,03 93,861. 
hi“CMt I pHiculi, o80, n. _ 
Si-cuni» lascibiia aili- 
iiinw, 98 R. 

,S« uriH, 118, 404. 
Scuuiorf-a, 882. 

Sedera, 8U1 , inqiiNtuor- 
dorim va) iii equeclri- 
bua, 81. 

6 ‘''iilia, 312, n. 

Srijca,463 , gluric.Ke., 

ili, 

Scdcatie, 373. 

Si'Kem, 461). 

Sf.mi-iiiiiiii, 30-1. 

S^’l.'Ci I. 309 

Si’lla, 474, cvTTilva, 89, 
90, III. 103, 116, 290. 
4/7; porta* 


torla, fertoria, mnlie** 
brla, 479. 

Sellar, priratn:, familia- 
ncie, uubhcM’,47b. 
Seuibei lay 427* 
Senientiw, 273. 
Senvaira auruin, SOS. 
Seminariiun, 469, ■eaa> 
tOa, 3. 

.SaiuM, 429. 

SeiulRHxtula, 429. 
iSemiues 486. 

SainiU, aCniltarn 478. 
Ssnionea, 838, 233. 
Seuiuiicu, 93, 426. 
Seinaiicidlei, 427. 
Senacula, 7, a. 400. 
Scnalur tiriniu' aeateii* 
tiaa, 1(1. 

Senaluret pedarti, 14; 
uiclni, 33. 

Senaluriuui album, 6,fi. 
Seiiiluin cunsuleie, 13; 

fiumiir«, 6, d/irc. 7* n. 
Seiiatua, 2. aucluriiaH, 
10, 14; cmiauil v, de- 
cravit 17, R.; cunaut- 
ta, 168, R., conaulli 
fbrina uIIiuir: neceaai. 
taiia, 16, uan«uUuiu, 
10, I], 13, 14, ducre- 
turn, 10, 14; cdictua, 
7, fr«qu<‘ii», 8, i», m- 
dielus, legilimua, 7; 
aeinlnariuin, 3. 

Senio, 397. 

Sentectij conaularU vel 
prmliiria, 00; luaaiiae 
Irequena, 14. 

Santaiitiia prinae^a vel 
auctor, 13, a.; vel in 
aantenliain addere, 12. 
Sentauliam exquirera 
per aaturain, 70, pedi- 
Uua Terr^ l.t; prlraiun 
pruiiunciara, 13, n.; 
qui aenaiui pr/e»tiUt* 
eel, 13, N., xuam ra> 
(racial e, 8(15, n., ire 
pedibua in aeolauilain 
alirujui 12. 

Seri I ilia, 318. 

Scpelirr, 411, 

Sepea, 468. 

Sepia, 410. 

Srpimenla, 468. 

Sepia, 468, a ; mariao* 
rea, 64, n. 

Septamgeinina, 43.3, 
Septeiulriiiiiea, 479. 
SepUiinvtri epulo/'ea, 
862; epiilonum, 243. 
Septanlilo, 430. 
Sepliculllt, 481. 
Soptimana^ ‘3n7, «• 
Septiniiiiilliiin, 463. 
Septum, 77. 

Septuiix, 425. 
.Sepulobra, 423, n.; pri- 
ea vel aiii|fni uU, euin. 
mama, lamiliarui, bm 
rcditaria, 423, 

ISepuii bium, 411, 416, 
4]'), taniiiiare rel geii 
tile, 41(>. 

Scputlnra, 411. 

Siqiieatiet, 72, 

Se-ie, 450; ai-ram po 
Here, ili. 

,S.>riiM veaila, 364. 

I Si'rra, 322. 

w4 


Sert%306,n.3Bl, h. 

I Scrvaea A* eoelo, 79. 
Sorvi, 06, 32, ». ulS; 
novbsll, W ; poenia, 29, ■ 
Servile probruui, 109. 
Servilie bnbitua, 360. 
Servilua 230. 

Servituleii, 49. aleaeie, 
non alliaa (olleudi, 40; 
Onrria tereudi, 49, 
atillicidii et Anminia, 

46, (igfli iinauucudl, 
49. 

Sei vua reeapticiun vel 
doUilta, 401, 

Sei.aniani, 467. 
.Seaqulpea, 430. 

Sealei lia, ft, 429. 
Si-Blcrt/l, 5,40. 42 ,r 420. 
Sexteriium, 140. 430. 
SeBierliua,_427, 430. 
Sexageimrii, 77, 136. 
Seaiana, 3Mt,*134« 
Sextantee, 486. 

.Sextarii, 43ti, 437. 
Sexurlux, 31^ 

Seat ilia, 142. 

Sextula, 93, 429. 

Sibilita, 296, n. 

Sibylla Cumasa et Erjr* 
tliraea, 217. 

Sibyiltni litu'i, 216, 
SicariS, 105, 

Sii'ilicum V. -ua, 53. 
Sicilicua. 429, 
Sicilimeutum 468. 

Sidut natalitluin, 344, ■ 
SigilUiio, 273, 

Sigiia 154. 

Sigma, 374 . 

Sigiia c.inare, S20, n.; 
coiifeire, oonvcilere 
cflerre, tiilniTe,5ii;.318; 
acqui, 313, n. 

Signaia viilumina, 443. 
Sigiitleri, 303. 

Siguia infeaLit inlerre, 
ire, inrederei 3IS. 
Signuin, 318, due, 321, 
n., nmiiurtiuiki, 346, n, 
Silentiom etae videtur, 
74 . 

Siler. 407, 47 O. 

.Mlete, 146. 

Sillceruinm, 42). 

.Siliga, 465. 

.Sillqu.B, 467. 

Sitti|iuluin, 2tf4, 
.SunnUrra aciniea vird- 
riim, 272 , n. 

Siiidun, 3 6, 369. 
Siiiiitnr, 213. 

Sitina, 39U; ainuM ef* 
(uiidere, 850, n.: in 
ainu reCdmbere, 372. 
Sip.inuin vel -1.1, 298. 
Sipbii vel '6n, 460. 

Sixlo vialnr, 410. 

Sislere ae, 160, n. 
Sitnlla, 76. 

Siticiiiea, 413. 

286, 

.Suiegmata. 302, n 
Sou'ua, 200, 202, 359. 
Siicii, 99, n.; navalea, 
1(45. 

Sed.ilea Tiiii, 2.5Q, "91. 
.‘.OiUiitalca, 292. n. 

Sol, 220. 

Sularidm, 499. 

Sdldurii, 112, n. 

X 2 


Selea. 898. 

Salem ferreie et lignama 
399,11. 

Snlealu^ 858, a. 
Soieamia, 10, n. 

Siilldiia iiuittiniia, 428. 
SulUiimuiu triMdiutti 
74. 

.Saliiannlia, 09. 

S/'luiu cereale, 374; 
ItalSauBi, 90. 

Solvere, 403. 

Soniiina. 229. 

.Suritea, 2117, 360. 
Surdidxiua, 73, «. 207. 
Sura, 433, 461; cviuiiid. 
rum, 112. 

■Sunea 2'I3 398. 
Surlilegi, 244,249. n, 480 
Surtllio lieli, 76, 7n, u, 
spalba, 492. 

Spenioai, 21. 
ibiHMitabUia, J2S, 
Siieetvntua, 274. 276, n.; 
craenia. 267, n. 
Siieelare xi eqaiie, 21. 
Specula, 497 
SpiGuiar t nriieum, 457. 
Speculxeia vitrea, 497. 
Si)eculatitrea.319. 
Speonlaiorim nuvea.Slil 
SperuIvtB, 361, * 

S}iC'aiue, aperaia, 403. 
.Spliaer ateiiaio, 37b. 
.Spiem, 4(S8. 

Spina 27& 

Spiniber vel 'ter, 834. 
SlctliaiuH, 436i. 
Spiendidii, 21. 
SplcD'a'iia, 363. 

SpJ Ilium, 363. 

Spoiia, 324 , upima, tli. 
.Spoliuriuui, ‘289 
>S|wuda uiciiilana, 413. 
■Spoi.ilm, 373. 

Spondro, 403. 

.Spniiilerc, 40i 
.SpMiaa, 409. 

Spor/aafia, 403; diianl. 
vcre, uifirmuie vel in* 
fi Inhere, lb 

iSr^iiaiu, 190 102 n. 193^ 
161 190; apuiiauMie le> 
vei,»erc‘, oertxre viiioe* 
re. roadie, provucare, 
quinie>p.alip6ldii, 101. 
Speiisionem (anere, ib. 
Sponeurea, 203, n. 
Spnnxua, 403 
Sptinuia, 63, n. SC'S, n* 
367,491 
Spiirlalat, 394. 

■Squal idi, 207. 

Sqiuilur 207. 

Subuluin, 459. 

Sudia, 469. 

Siadium,'J74 4.MI. 
Sla6ien, 438, 452. 

Stun tea, 296. 

Stapedw r«l atapbe,3l)7 
Xre4,4ef, 310. 

Siuturim navea, 290, 
Stalionea, 314, u. > 
Sialulibert, 32, n. 
Siuiuniiiin, 312. 

Stega, 341, n. 345. 
Zti|X«, V. tfT«A4*, <01, /6 
Siercua, 462. 
Sternalutio, 243, *,. 
Sierqiiiliiita, 46ia 
Slibudiuiii, 374, M. 
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8tli;miitlai, 30 
ijlillittdium ‘iO. 

iiMmuli, SUfci; in iilinKi- 
lun cutqilrnrH, 'IhS, n. 
8timului, 4<>1, Ibi. 
Stipends IfiKiiiuia f.i* 
ci<rB rel oieieri, dJU, n< 
StipMuliani, t>0. 
Sti|Mniliuin, ri. isi f 

duplBs, n. 
StipaiiUiu priv’Bri,3!id,ni 
blipiti, 47U, ». 

Mips, 426. 

Siiimk, 160.162 4(i7,4fiy 
.'4li|iulatio, Isd. 

biipiilntor, I'.td. 

.Siirpt, 4(0, n, 

StivM, 4l:i3. 

£TAa, 401 ; nTun( rpiflin^ 

275* 

S ola, 222,0.203, n. 331, 
asa, 362. 

Stiilatui pudor, 333. 
Sluloiiea, 470. 

SiiBguU vcklU. 41'.’.37d. 
>>>((0^010111 toxliie, 373. 
.''liftineii, 4fii' 
Slraieaiituin, 460. 
.Simla, 3U( 463, 400. 
Siratuin, 474. o. 

.Streiia, 40, 426. 
Slrrpiliu, 206, o. 
Strigoi, 313. 

Slngare, 464. 

SiTigtlea, 379 n. 380. 
Slrlgmeiitd. 3$0. 
Stropliia, £00. 
Strup6ium, 364, 

Siroppi, 343. 

Strutior, 360. 

Siruppi, 306, S43. 

Stadia liberalia vcl hi>- 
iliaa Ulia, 151, a. lb(i, 
a •tuu[i«, 416. 
Stjrlobutet, 491. 

Si yiut, 44(1,442, luui 
vorlaio, 440. 

Suai mm, 400. 

Suaaor Ic^U, 73. 
SulibniiiliLarii, 497. 
Subdiutii eUidiaisrea, 
26i, 

Subknut, 405. 

Suiiitaru niilitec, 303. 
SuOjii'gaila liira, 481. 
Saliligaculum, .'60, n. 
003, N. 

Sub ii^dr, 278, n. 293, »• 
Subiiiitlen', 368, n. 
Suburnati tmlr^ 311. 
Sutirugaii, 79. 
Subrudraiii, 492. 
Subianbere jtidiciiim, 
210. 

Subaei ipiio, 416, canto- 
lid, luK 

Sdbtcrlplorei, 21(1. 
Su6«i'’lia, 9, ^l, n. 103, 
104, 11-2. 

iSdlisiTiciini, 304, o. 
6ub<.idia, 321. 

Sub igiiaiii, 320, 3'0. 
Sdbtoitii I judireiu, ‘212. 
Subaiii’tilio, Ih'l, n 
Subti-nicn,45'j,45J, 438. 
Siibi»»i‘rc, 454. 
Siibuciild, Mb. 
Subuibun,! 81. 
SutrCeiiluniinct, 308. 
Siiciiula, 452. 

Suocidia altars, 459. 


, S'lioina, 399. 
Sudoneiui, 355. 

SnouuU e, 475. 
Sudnriuin, 358. 
.SuddhirU, 370, 

(Siidns, 31:2, n, 840, ». 
SiilUliiiliiiii, 255. 
SulfiiiicnU, 376, a. , 
SuHUki, 420. 
Suir.Hgiani, 77; npfr- 
liim, 85, n.; inira vel 
Ire et miUeie in, 70. 
Suttrd{jiiliu, 72. 
Suftiuiiopt, 470. 
Su!:iS“dluB vel -uiii, 381, 

b , 1 uuija, 861. 

S>i . 1^1 uiiilariuin, St I. 
.SiuU*, 459, 

Sail i Hqimril, 463. 
SiiIlui, 461; dislraiita- 
lit, lb. 

.Suaiinotor adilut, 148. 
Summiit, 872. 
SudVrtdUlliu, 09. 
SnprruuiiKtiarU, 118. 
•S'lppaia ve'iMium, 314. 
Supparuni, uOX, 

Supi.tioalio, 200, 11 . 260 , 
322', n. 

SuppliLium, SOD, n. 322. 
Siippcinere, 262, n. 
Supfiusiiitii gladialuret, 
287. 

Surcoliii, 471. 
Symbu!iiiii,3l4; dar«,360 
Syiiirraplio, 193, n. 
SyngrupiiK, 215, m. 
Syniha.iiia, 352, n. 
Syiitbeeiif, 352,881. 
Syrmt, 2tf2, u. 

T 

1'aba.la abtolutoris, C18. 
T ibellia le„ininin,4UJ, a 
Tdlwlldiui), 341. 
I'librlldriut, 442, 445. 
'i'abenia libiuia, 446, 
viiiaria, 367, u, 
TdbariiaLulii deteiidore, 
•>15, n, 

Tdberndouluni, 73, 2/tZ ; 
cupara, 73. 

Taberjia, 497 1 velcret, 
490. 

Tdbarnsrite, SSO. 
Tnnliiiusi, {dl. 

Xabiild, 37, 48. .50 . pru- 
nmlpulioiiii, 267, n, ; 
Vd'iva, 2o9, n. 

Tdbulie, 213, 215; ac- 
iiepli et expqjisi, 2|5, 
n., luiviB. 40; val ta* 
hei la, 76. n. 

Tdbalam proHcrilwrc, 47 
Tsbuiariuiii, 15. 
I'.ibuldta, 472, 

Tu'-clo, 146. 

TdciUim. 14. 

Tdfdd, 40 1. 

’rmiiia, 381, u. 481. 

Tdlaret, .'.'>5, a. 

I'lilsiid, 2% 

Talete, 832. 

'Idleiilum, 428,4£0> 

'I'ali, 243, a. 397. 

Talin, l'>6, n. 319. 
Tarpaint mnni, 481. 
Tiitiriitei, 20, 81 , put- 
Icnuret, 31. 

Tdiirea, 301, a. 

Tauruii, 483. 


Tecla, 490. 

Tecnlm, 456. 

T«la, 306, a. 

T«nio, 463. 479. 

Tompla, 258. 
Teiupium,2l2; v,art,73 
Teuebra prima, 209. 
'rantiiriB, 313. 
Tepidarliuii, 378, a.'SbO, 
Teiiniiialia, 27Q> 

Teinio, 897. 

I’eru, 469. 

'l arliadecimant, 305. 
Terliunl niiilti't, 305. 
Tcriiuii, 105. 

Ti-iuiiLiiit. 420, 427, 
Tattella, 171, 

Testi ‘1 a, 8 M,.) 71 ; hot- 
pildlitaiit, 888; lette. 
ram ciiiiliuigoir, ib. 
Tpuom^ 213. 397, 398. 
Tettersriut, 811. 
Tettabilif esse, 180, n, 
laslK. 888, 391, vat 
te^mla 216 217. 
TeiluinanUnut 50. 
‘leaismrnloin, 83. fa- 
cere III piocinctu, 49; 
iiiuibciotiim, 51 ; ra* 
Gi^nare, uiutare vcl re- 
t (i,;mitoera, 50. 
Teniiiroin tuOragla, 217. 
Tetlet, 213,214, iitliiibe- 
le, cUare,coli.gere, da¬ 
re. vdere, pnauiceie, 
prolerre, tubaniarp,214 

'teMiiiiiMiiuiu (leiiuu- 


LUiie, d.orie, piabeia, 
*(.211. 

Testis, 198. 

Tetludo, 3.11, 334, 335, 
311, n. 455. 
'I'etradrui'bma, 429. 
Teterr, 454, 

IVxiaict -1 >2. 

'I'axiriCi't, 452. 

T-.zliiiid, 45.'. 
'rhaldinadi 342. 
Tlibldoiiiw, 389. 
Ttidlimioi, 341, a, 

'I iialtiniut, 406. 
Ttialattio, 405. 
'''beatrum, 296. 

1 hri,a Cdian.nna, 412. 
Xiiaota, 47b, liirnium 

ilut'oio V. di'ducerr, tb, 

TbiMiutropliiuin, 459. 
Tl.pinia, 377, 378, a. 
379, 148, », 
rUcrmupidia, 393, a, 
Thoius, 456- 
Tliorax, dOO- 
ihiaiiiia, 389. 
Tiiidmldi, 311, n, 

1125 

44|ided(, iii 1, 0. 

Tl uriliuliini, 764. 
Thyailas, 229. 

I hvrtut, 219. 

TiMu, 295, a. 

Tibue Bereryn1hl«r,S5.'t; 
dcxlra rt tiiiisLiie, 
pure* et impBret, 204. 
Tibidlit, 357. 

Tibicliiet, 257. 41.7. 
'riiigeio, 452, n 
Ti'iiiiinubuld, 451. 
TiiiliniidbiLluin, 125. 
Tiioolniuiii, 354. 
Tiritnet, '381, n. 351. 
TituUu, 28, n. 46, 423. 


I Toe*. «). M. aio, ?90, 

892; alba, 72, a. im7, 
n., atra,352,207; Odii* 
I dida, 72, a. 852 1 libera, 
853; iialnata, 22, »3| 
358; Iiicta, 03, 328, n. 
858, 596 ; piatexis, 00 
01, 103, 11*2, 118, 217, 
256, a. 248, 250—253 ; 

I nulla, 207, a. 302, nu- 
I ra. 35J. Irabea, 22; vi- 
1 rllit,‘271,893, 354.367. 
To>,ain leutare, 393, a, 
Tiiiidta, 36. 850. 
Togutae, 290, 352. 
X'lilirre fit .uni «t iiou 
to lere, 41. 

Tdina/ulnni, 384. 
'■wiiK-iiloBi, circenee, 
idii^onicum vel Lbu 
cotiicain, 373. 

Tundera forftce, 368, n. 
Tuutw. 312. 

Toiiaoret, 368. 
Tuntincet, dbS. 

'I unsti ms:, 3ti8. 
Tiiplarlaiii Incere, 460. 
T(i|>iBri( 460. 

I'oral, 373. 

I orate llnieum, 373. 
TurcuUr, 368. 
Tiirculiim, 8K8. 
loieiinidlLi, 895. 

Tori, 41-3. 

Tormonta, 332, a. 
Torque* aureai, 334, 
nex-e, 2!i4. 

Turqnic, .163, a. 

'lolllist, 396. 

Tuiut el -al, .171, 373. 
Trabra. 90 241, a. 851 
r rabeatid, 2(HI. 

Tikbt, 314. 

‘Trngts 476. 

Tr.((;(i:diu, 290. 

Trsba vel -et, 468, 176. 
Traliere, 462, a. 
Tislalitia edicta, 134, 
Trains. 4,73; hgurie, ill 
Titntiie iriBliai>ninis,i2 
Tl siiti lionet pei vl.n, 228 
Tianiiinirimn. 49<l. 
Trniitltlilia edicts, 134. 
TijliislalUius, 79 
Ti'dritlia, 3J8, a. 311, 
B. 312. 

Trautvei do pqiitluiii,22. 
'I ri^ittversd I Ogula, 463. 
TiKpexilK, 431. 
Trnmittit, 425. 

Tretkit, 427. 

Tnarii, 301, 306. 308, 
312, 317. 31,9, 3-21. 

Tl ihit nitivere, 82, a. 
'lilbulB,469. 

'Iiihulut, 469. 

Tribunal 103. 
Tribuuaiui tcmetUls, 

Tribiini, 111,114; tera- 
01,209,216,420-, lall- 
eUvii, 356, milliMin 
lontultri piJlrstale, 66, 
131 ; jilubit, 111. 
'Inbuiiiiia imlettatn do- 
iitll, 117; tribuniosi 
piiU-tt.ilit Jiigum, 113. 
TI ibunii li. 9- 
Tribikiiiu, 1, 11, 81, 
Celeiuin, 90; oobni iis, 
807 , dctignacuB, 112. 
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Tr^but, 6l, «• I niKlks), 
^ n, i uib<iK<S "• 
1‘ribuiai'ii, t)U> 

Tribulum, St. 
TrirliDiana B«b]rl««wa, 
45S. 

Triclintum, 37!I, 4^ 
Triileiit., m 

'J'ricn.i 42S. 427^ 396# 

'i rieii M, >3t1. 

IriiMurr.i t, JIO. 
Tnelo.ie.], 2^9. «• 

Ti 'ga ')7b. 

Ti igon, 7.S. 

Trigo mu 332. 

Trilix# 453. 

Tiiit'im iiuiidtnum, vel 
(rinunJinuiii, 71, 367. 

1 n«u-*, 479. 

T uc.,371. 
lltiljiualiu, 194. 

1 i, ic# «;i*. 317, n. 

1 ri).i.>ilpi, 2I>4, liiiiodM 
^.^11 II tt. 347 

Trifiudiutn tuliflimum, 
74. 

Ti i|iii*, 347, n. 
I'rnenie*, 818, tiirul* 
vel draiM, liisjiii). ul 
riitiiculaiw, il4d, 

Triili'H 184 

Tiiu <151 
Tii'iium, 466 
Ti'iiiiiid viii',u, 2'2. 

1. 

111 iiii-iiiiith fKiHa, 469. 

I'l itiiiiphAie, <425 
'I'l iiiin)>i«is, 835, ji.iva. 
lii Ul. 

I.iiinviri 1.11. 139.80.7, 
... nl|iiiuleii, 149, 
I (i' oiivx, 348, A, riiii- 

iir<), li-i, 133, iiuiliiiiii 
\tJ tiTvlii, 1<2, m 
puOiiuu ooiKtiiuenilw, 
87. 

Tr.xMec 4h0, n. 

8 lOtl.iis, <17''. 

8 rotiifa, 193. 

TriijKi 1, 478. 

8 iui iviiin, 4!) I. 

Tpo^a.D#. 49.1. 

8 riitl('», 84.9, H. 

T null 'It, 470, n. 

8 iilin .114,319. 
Tuliii.i'ien, 357. 

8 iibilDiIrniui vol -U, 

271, 372. 

8 tieuru, 418. 

8\##3i'i 417. 

I'liiiiiiliuAril niiril4)«,S02. 
I'uinii't It, 801. 
T.iniiiliit, 419 ; hoimra- 
rtiiK vo! iiitiut, 408,12.1. 
T,ii-i<ii, 3.95, Ani(iisli 
citivia, 21 , brlcldvla, 
8 , niDlMiii, 2211, pal. 
niila '326, K. 890, piu- 
ta, 251, ».; recu, 350, 
4118, 43 J. 

8'uiiica manWalot, 395, 
n., pallium 851. 
1\ii(K:jtiiia iiopi'lluK, 356. 
IVirba loinnaic, 23; to. 
jfBta, 3,S7. 

vitibit, 8.6. 

TUrin.i, 3U9. 

8 urrniv, 3114, 310. 

8 ui n*acoiii.ibiiliiou, 331. 
Turrea ra<)bili‘« et ani* 
bulatoiiiB, 388, II. 


Tamta puppet, 8 >4. 
‘lutoU.841, H. 84i), Ul- 
jjiiim*, 53. 

TuinlM )uilirium,M> a# 
Tutor, SI, 53. 

417. 

Tymiuuium, 480. 

Udonei, 8.99. 

'T|l|Ki3ll8a(i 245. 

I’liiA, 489. 

I’liiniiii, 372. 
Uitriitnbuut, 1U8; locaro 
«>t conilucere, ib 
Uinbiliciw, 441, 142; or. 
bit lerrtru»ii 443, ad 
unibiliriiMi adoutiere,ib. ^ 
Umbo, 3U6. ' 

(Jmb Hi, 873. 

Uiiariila, 477. 

Urn la, 53, 421,425,4 ,6. 
Unmalra, 427. 
lliicuniiin icoiiat, 438. 
Linciiiiim iimiiiti're, 45U, 
llji(i> trubera 2241, a. 
Uiu.ior«t 38U. 
UiiutitariuMi, 479. 
I'ligurma, 881, ti. 
VnguriitHriut, 3H|. 
Ungiiit, 3ti6. 

Uiigulua, 3b6. 
lliii|Ugt, 473. 

Uniu 397 
l/iiiaii«t, 863, n. 
lliiiviia, 4Ub. 

'TirdriM, 91. 

'ViroliiUH 358* 

Uragi, .018. 

Ill bet 03. t 

I nujluirt, 445. 
t'lim leia.it, 414. 

Uriiji, 480. 

Uisa major, 479; minor, 

lU 

UsliicaUr, 368. 
l-Bti lilt, 417. 

Ltu lo'i, I .>7, n. 
UMiCiipiu, 159, 349. 
Utucapiiu val utucapio, 
47. 

Usufructuaiiui, 49. 
Ukuia, 433, ceiitatlma, 
lo3, uturm tentis«-|<i, 
Iridilrt qiiiidi trilr* il- 
III ita', lUegiliniar, 5io , 
4.18. 

llaurpatio 47, 899. 
UtuN, 399, UOi, Biirlo- 
ritiitia, IT, liuctut,‘l9. 
Uloiiaiiia olb, n,, uu* 
Ixuitiii. 104 
Uii iiica", 7S. 

Ulret, 8b8. 

Uva, 473. 

II var ptaike, 364. 

Uxui, 4Uo 

V 

Vueantia bona, 64. 
Va^ul^l> mlliiiiB 8Ul, n. 
Vadan rruni lOi. 
Vadet, lb7, 200, dare 
187. 

VadimOnium eoncippre, 
liaie «b 1 Oittprip, UPtP- 
riTP, Bitture vei obire, 
1B7. 

V...I5, 419. 

Valeri-. 259. 

Valptiidiiiai lum, <110, n. 
V'liiii, 812, n. 


I Valliim, 811,612 
I Valvm, 449. 

Vniinua, 469, n. 
Vaporarinni, 378. 

Viisa, 133; colligare, 
815, n. 

Vaaariuin, 183. 

Vaipa, 352, val vaticl- 
naturea, 245. 

Valiotniit mOHf, 481. 

Vactobola, 474, n. 
Veoiet. 450 
I Vec'lgHl, 51,«. 
Vei.iigalri, 60. 
VecliKaiia, 173, n. 

Vectai es, 4S8. 

Veotorim navet, 341. 
Veha, 47o. 

V eliai, 479. I 

Vohivula, 474, *. _ i 
I'pliiculum lueritoriiim, 

483, u. 

Vala pel velaiia, 885, n. 
VaU, 837, 341, n 343 , 
dare, lacare, aubda 
cpra,844 ; pan3pre,313 
Vrlitaa, 304, 3U5, 313, 
817, 321. 

Vellum, 489. 

Velum, 341. 

Vriialri aoTVt S9, 
Veiialilii, 2d. 

Veiiadu, 2b9 
Vend era aucUoneiB, et 
epplinnein, 43. 

Vend.iiu, 400, «. 

Venire advocatlonea, 
19b, «. 

Vpiiire tub faaata, 47. 
Vi'nlt 1 ‘aidiuaiet, 473. 
Veniilabruni, 4b9. 
VculiUiiirt, 2Sb n. 
Ventiie leaiilia, 364. 
9'eiiua, u'lB. 

Vei. 2*0 . lai’runi, 958. 
V'^fiba couipplt, 11, N. 
18b, a.; Pt Inaaula. 
men 1.1 earmiHum. 256, 
n.; lacctp, 12,14, nu- 
rittini'i, 419, pr«ire, 
258, n. 

A'l-riieua, t<i4. 

AVi brnariut, 2.90. 
j Vaibera, 219. 

VpiOero, 30. 

Vcrbit inippiutivia,51,11 ! 
Veiedani, ^7. | 

VerKilne, 4S2, I 

Veiuncula lingua, 

Verna vpI vernaculi, 20. 
Vpnari ad tulariuin,2'.'0 
Vrriiuiam laupro, 105. 
Vrikut b PkCeiiiliui,'J08. 
A' eriicet, 460. 

Vertigo 33. 

Voi v.icliioi, 4C5. 

A’ctiuu, 3b2. 

Vpt) m, 413. 

Vpkjifiu, 2b9. 

Vps|.pina, 308. 

V Pkpillunes, 412. 
Vokiul'a, ‘272. 

1 Vrui'ni inulare, 207. 

I VpttPi Cott 364, 365, 

I i'liryguiniai, AUanCas, 
j 8ir. 153. 

I A'ptiiliiitnni, 41!l. 
Vpiliminiiu torensla, 
3.95, tyrinalina. 453. 

A ekilt aiirea, auiau, 
804 , atra, 414, n.; cm;. 
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olnea ra| cecfln tiaet% 
305 1 eariialoria val am 
cobitarla, ■ 81, «. 1 do. 
BiMitieft, 955, M.; <ial* 
baua, 365; hototarieai, 
'At, a.; HlHjplaaa, 
365; PunieEu lyria 
vpI titriana Sldoma, 
AtayiU Plioeniaiisdio. 
ib.; aeaiuentaia, teii 
cu val biiinliycina,30b 
terviila 369. 

Veil Hut fui eiiaia, 355. 
Vetaie. 70. 

VetpranI, 8.10. 
Veti-rtiuipt. 29. 

A>lo. 10, 75,11‘3.113. 
Vetua at traut ntiinim, 
50. 

VdolU, 316, n,; tuRer. 

re vel iirnlerre, 8Ut, n. 
Vpxlilar>i,aU3, 819,529, 
330. 

Yexiiiatiu, S19. 
Vexillum, 71, n. 319, 
324; vel velum purpm 
raum, 442) b. 

A'la. 45, n ; Cattia, 
jr.railia, 5ic. 496; prin* 
cipia, 814, qiiinlaiM, 
311 ~81J;triuiu]ilialiaf 
336. * 

A'la, 813, 495 ; awarlm, 

f iroviliAi alet, 496; ml* 
itarec.canifotaM)t,prai. 
lorub, publiUB i 

IraiitvpltiiF, 497, 

V i.iruiii raslna, 496. 
A'mI'ipuiu, la3, n, 

Vlalor, 6, 112, 

V laluiet, 118, I'll, 146. 
Viuiriut, T2J, n.\ ter. 

VI, 31. 

A'luetirua, 55. 
A'uetimani mililpa, 305. 
V)i.eiiiiiiatio, 320. 
i V ibettit, 427. 

A mia, 407. 

V 1 C lima, 2611. n. 
Viriiinarii, 257, 

V ii.tiiruiti tiiiinmi, 437. 
A' It. luriatut, 430, 

Vi'it'lur leaitae, 216. 

Vig ilia prime, tacuiida, 

iO'i, n. 

A"igiliiP, 314. 

Vigniir mutkiidit, 815, n. 
Viiia, 458,459, triic.ua. 
ria, 459, publira, 70; 
ruatu a, 459, ui buna.lb. 
Viilte,'l6. 

A'liliaa, viUbas, 158,461, 
4b2. 

Viinioalia mont, 483) 
d84: prn la, 485. 

A''iiia iiiinia lugacia 396. 
VinaoeuB aamue 472, 
Viiialia, ‘.'72. 

Vltianie, 840. 

Viiicula, 219, 363. 
Viridernin, 472. 

V indeiniutoi, 472. 

V Hide*, 40, I8h, 1B9, ». 
\ mditura in iibcittleni, 
83, II. 

A'lnilicatio, 51,106,195- 
A'liuiicpa, 2l>.l n 
VitnliLia 189, dare, lib 

A'liiiiicia, .1,1 

ViiiPie, 831, 33.9,473. 
A'iiieta, 472, 
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ITinetum re»tihil^, I7.?« 

Viuitor(*«, 46). 

Vinoui wlbuni, nigrum, 
<uLruin, Tiittii, novum, 
roevut, boriiuin, &c., 
)iyr, cundiro, inntKcu- 
ri, _ euncinnnre, 391; 
doliaro, 68S; domini- 
miin, 4U4; l‘''BUrituiii, 
Maaticum, &t., 491, «. 
39it, reerntatuiiiiSllO.n. 

Viocuil, )32. 

Virgo, 919,11.'296,11. -IB). 

Virgos vel •utiB,47U, n. 

Viigmea voitalM, 931. 

Virgineu* lii|aur, 495. 

Vlrgis fiedi, 399, n. 

Virgo, 495. 

Virgula, lb9, n. 

Virguiia, 470. 

Vlrum di'a.rore rcl re* 
liui)iiere, 4U7. 


Via eivilUet fectuearliu 
tH9. 

Viarera, 982. 

ViuMii olio, 982,491. 
Vtte donori 308. 

Vilom pnooore «t go* 
rere, SOS. 

VilfR couiMiMre vel 
ro^tigaro, 479. 

Viuli.k novt^iK, 337. 
Viiiooi iiiogUtrotuo, 74. 
V itii, 308,320, u.; com. 
pluviola, 479, uniju* 
««. ih. 

Vnuj, 21)0. 

Vittur, 362, 3B1, n. 
ViUuta giicordM, 955. 
Vivaiia, ‘JSm. 

Vivoiiiim, 459. 

Vivere de die, SC9. 

V'iviconiOuriiim, 890, ii. 
VivtradiiM, 47(1. 


Vooore liitw 77. 
VocoiloBem habere 
113 

Valoiieo, 31. 

Vulie 1 1 , 368. 

VoUellie, 36J. 
VuUurnuo, 4T3, 
Vuliiinen, 411, 444, 
Viniicr, 

Vuinliorlo, 283. 

Vumunl ut niUut, 386. 
Vei« Uccra, toocipere, 
cuncipere, nuncupare, 
obriginre, 25$, n-i 
nUncDiuUe, 0.5, 133^ 
tolveiV vel reddore, 
250. 

Vuti reua vcl votndant 
iiutuo, ‘d59. 

Vovciu, 258, n, 
VulLumtifl, 3;i, 271!. 
Vulluril, 396. 


I * 

XeulM, -U., 3m. 
Xyflorcliui, 27& 
Xytti, 489. 
X/oticl, 279. 
Xx»uia,279i. 

K 

484. 

Zepliyrtio, 473. 
Zelo, 455. 
Zeugiok, 330. 
Zeagitie, 309. 
Ifiinii, 855, M. 403, 
Zellieca, 465. 

, iii-ytes 481, 
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AfrTiHEn, in E crimliiiil irinl, 
210 

Aihriori, 2J3. 

AL’iiins, rtul, 13"i, 

iUI , pi'nni, niiked <in0 

jirlnltBiyj li)7- 

Acloia, tbuii iMuk.inil trantiiK'iil 
> 1 .. Ili.'ir ii'W.trdi,2'Jv) 
Adiiuritl, uf till' ] :4. 

Alt ipt'oii at c.iililieii, ‘II. 

Aitiu' utri, •aiiii'liiiii't liired jirr. 
.Ml a to bpiilauii ttieiQ M'tiilii 
*po /kiDi', b'llJ 

A" tili'a, pUbuinii aiii] curulo, 113. 
A. vpi, i.n‘il|i,i iiiri I onrariiiiig, 

11'' , d'.r.yi'tiuii >iar, liti?. 

^.iiis (Jaiiia, wJiy calJeJ wise, 

;7'^iii'as, lliH nairiOs of, itH'l, 

A' iilut, (<,iHt (it llie iviiiiU, 2,iU ; 
.Mill III liiive been the uiveiil'ir 
<,' kjiU 3J7. 

^'1siU)lus,iiwpioie» lr.>/5i»ilv L’91. 

>Hsf ul.ipiue, will 1.1111.1 e.i, Ht.J. 
A'liii Ills. fmii'alieJ. lilt,. 

A>,i iiii'i Jaws, tiue nature ot 
•hi ni, iifl5 

Ai n^iiltuip, cnrourJcH, ICO. 

4i . i, )iu, his a(t\ .(ell) Aiiiiustus, 

I I't , liiiilrts itic I'..iiitieuii, 

. ih. Ip?, arirt the huili'nir ol 
.Miiieiiuiii, 3)(i , ciiiiiitrui la }iil- 
III liio iiKuB, :t1(i; und 
»'i"iiil in)'ieitucla, 494. 

Al I tiiiie. o(. liuw railed und 
•.'I' HI.lit dUd w here piinii (1, 

.1 ) 11 the rioi|), and wli^, 

.'•I ' im mai(.li, 913, und m 
liai.li' .til. 

A ll .1 n,'idid', jilareol retijfje.itil 
Ainu rliej. the ''ilnl, ’.0 
Aiiih'i,iiis, hiB ri.iiigUleia orca- 
mini .ill unfuii taut change in 
ihr I III 11 unit ill, 97, 

A III pi 11 r ]i e,ll rc, 969. 

Ai.H\i”' iiiilrt.orAnnaiment s said 
tu hiiii) invented iliula, 969. 
Aiii'iais, li'iw yoticd, 47C, and 
li II I II, 4HI. 

A i.i.ali, iiow cuin|iQsed, 237. 
Aimatia, Ij, \ illiiis, pr(ipos<>d li 
.XV to r«,‘ulaie the age tor 
enliiylnt; iilh.i'S, S9. 

Antni.ii us. his inliar, 493. 
iitontot, C. eapeliiKl Irom the 
senate, A. 

Aiiioiiiua, M. blamed fur hie 
niarriBgo, 401 ; ufleia a trinrn 
10 thosur, 2AJ, his (irt-.u. 
a mil, 4J2, 

pieiiia, Ilia luaiiiy and death, 

p'lll'i names ol, 227’, hit tem- 
lo In;. 

I s liui'rly o;. U.^ 2(11. 
du(,l4. 377,494. 


Airhers, 304, 3115. 

Arcbea, IriuiiipKal, 493. 
Aii'oriaiils. 937. 

AiisInpli.iiiOv, 29). 

Armour, urteuaive and offensive, 
m, 307. 

Asiiiiiis Piilllo, founder of the 
fiist fmblic llbiary, 447. | 

Ashes and Iniiion ol the dead, 
t.ow gHilieted, 41b, and dt-jm- 
s'led, ‘iio. I 

Assemblies of the people, 04; by { 
curia', 03, by (leiiiiiiies, C7; 
by tribes, 81; brulien oft by 
what. 73 ; luaiiiier nt hitiding 
the asseiTiblies be centuries, 
lb.; hr lubes, 8-4 ni.eiurnal i 
aisoiYibhes prohibited, 163,106. | 
Assiaii atone, CiilKiis ol, 419, 
Aihletii Vdinis 27'4, 279. 

A tiirtiOM, I'M fi of 47. ! 

Alriiur.i^us, J'Ji 293. 

Aiigois, rooid not be depj'imlof 
llii'ii ulfiee, 241; then dutne, 
ih , 'Ill'll biiilKea, 249. 

All- ualus leloims the taivale 4, 
S, ixiludev tioiii th'. sennte 
lining WHO had tier ■ inlnaluccd 
by (.nsai. A; liiniis I be lime 
of Its miM't.ng, 8 , regulates 
the thimilia. 83, gives hts 
vole or nil oidimiry Lit sen, ih 
hti, b* conies master of thaeio- 
pile, hi, 1 !(>, declines thn title 

ot censor 111 , iiivestml whh 

Ihc tiiouoiviati power. 117 , re¬ 
jects I le (ii(tJtorslil)i, 127; 
coiisuha ivilhAgiippauno At-e. 
ceiias abnui nssigniiig Ins 
poiver, ll-O , iii.ikts a new par. 
Ininii of the pioviiices. 1971 
and Cist a).|»)iiils saUiies tu 
the provincial magislraiea 19H, 
237 , hiS descendants miglu 
have long onjoyid the suie 
rcigiit), li he had ,.ushess(!il 
till- wi-ihon III ini|i'i»e on hini* 
hctt .mil Ins viioessuis proper 
restniinls i gamsi the abuse of 
power, l-t'l, al iliill) estubiiahus 
Ins .lULhiiritv, 111), tiDes cun- 
lerrcd on him, ili. ; power 
prun'.ed tu liiiii, 143, ulUrs 
erected (o him, 144; vows 
inane lur his safety if).*, rules 
at <11 si wiih great modeiiilion, 
ib., gradually enlarges his 
powei, lU ; so liiiiniiied the 
S| .rii ol the Roinaiis. tout they 
riHvei fltier made any joint ot- 
fort to reioier their liberty, 
]4,'i-, atlovrv only fuirliculur 
jw'rsmis loaiiswc) on questions 
III IdM, a.id obliges the Jiidees 
Ui lolliiiv tlieii opiniun, 136; 

I eliai'gea tbe mode of ciifacliiig 


laws, 182; Bssumei Ike oAm 
of piintifev oiaxlmus, vi38. Ins 
superi.lilion, 259; the moiilti 
August called trnm hii name, 
and whv 205. IhJs a.-'id to bo 
done O) uj> Order of tbepr’uple, 
141, 1-13, tealriris the lircjice 
Ot (i! (•Ides,‘407 ; sUtlnna flonls 
ill different plscss. >-’411, hie 
ring, 366; w-euis several tu¬ 
nics, 33ti; did not shavn ixf) 
twenty-five, 367 , siinietinies 
<.lip|,ed Ills beuTU, and aomu- 
times sliareo, 368; the stun h« 
received lu Jeg.icieB, 4.'4l;* a 
ciiic ciowu arid two laurel 
braaohea set up betoea hit 
pate, 323, 4,39 } pots lu oeuth 
toms «ho reiuaed to enlist, 
kOl; retiiaea the title ofllioini. 
bus, 449, ailuins Koine, 448; 
his Vanity Oil iCLOVijiing train 
ibe Kirlliians the spoils takcu 
from (.lussus, 4.S8, his dealb, 
110, h'S lunib, 423. 

Auroia, 324, 

Aiispicos, manner of takinit, 73, 
7-1. 

B 

Bacchus, 329; hit orgies, ib.; 
les'iialot 271. 

B.U helots, punishment of, 174. 

Budges ot the aeiiaiora,li, rquitee, 
21 , kiugs 90; lOdsuls, 92, 
pratlor, 108, d'ttialor, 126; cm- 
pen.re, M); aueiars, 242; oetw 
lurmn 30.4, 

Rail, toriii ol, 187. 

itnU, game ot, 375; ol fear 
bmiU, lb. 

Barhcis, hrst introduced from 
Siciiy, 367; their aimps mULh 
ireqiieiited, 3t>8. 

Baths ot diUorenl kinds 375, firal 
built, 377 , pai IS o(, 37»—3h0; 
liicie add manner oi batbiiie, 
376, ,179. 

Uaihyllus, pantomime, S99. 

Battle, order of, 317. 

Beatri,bow shaven, 387; allowed 
to grove in grief, luid to giva 
an a ir of gi av tly, 3bo. 

Bears, coiistLllsUOu of, 4791 

Bellona, 226 . 

Bellow s, 226. 

Beit, Ol giidla, when used, 3SA. 

Bibulns, weak conduct ol, 167 

Bona Bea, leanvul ut, 271. 

Builds, used in all iiiijiortAat 
cuntructa, 199 , exchanicod bo- 
tneen Auguslua and AuhNti, 
&c., ib. 

Books, kinds nC 441. 

Banies, coiisteiliition of, 479. 

Brarelols, ubd, d6A 
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llmitt-pln S6!L 

(Irem hi>s. nn| worn by tlio Ri>* 
uiiiMi tTTH, (<57. 

Kridi;**, iiunilier oC, 4b?< 

UiiituH, U.e cuiiipirnuy of bit 
kOIIK, 3!). 

Kitiliiiiigi, public, dSOi 
BurutI, pUte* ol, 4Jtt. 

Bui ning the dnud, cuttoiD of, 
whence rieilrol uiiil when 
drup)>eil. 410 411 , what pet- 
aniia wert* not biiiuAil, lb , why 
tillbiilili'n III llie city, 416. 
Buyuig Olid soiling, toriu of, 191, 
194. 

C 

i.iiliniis, brought lottp/s into 
tiieeci, Id'/. 

(Acre, the priintr til receive the 
Wstul virt(\ii». .19 
Cwii,, Julius, edniirted his ulii- 
ceis and ineic«t>,iry soldiers 
nun llic sen.itr, Cvilihes rtic 
iiii>horitv ol the si'iinle, IB 19 
alii iit.rs the i igiiti nf the peo¬ 
ple, bS, oppresses tho libiiljr 
o( Ins louiitry, 67; pro* nice 
Nji po iited lit tiini by the srnsie, 
J>« , ri'diH'OS the piiwei of the 
coiisu s, 9M; made pnrfenial 
ill! L till, lb 1 Ci iii.ikes a r* 
VI « of the pi'op'e, 11(1, bit 
]iieii'sl for ii-ivMio the Kiibi- 

boii, ill, 117, h'e popular 

I . 1 tvs, U)? ", proposed loarianite 

til the lauv, llitf, jii nislance 
ut Ills siirprisiii,», prose, ce ol 
iiM d,41J, wai lied of his detilh, 
it'll ; nuulates the year, , 
tU' SiiviKii ol Sylu t oiirei mug 
liioi illi.i ctivorii's fotniieis. 
and ttfiy, idti, h-s utieiiiiiiii to 
til ess, <>05. .lilt, wliv pleiistd 
•uiili II lamel rrowii aoO, hit 
riiii'iJlib, L.sdetiis .iirl In lovs. 
4dl tTiiioiiei ol Mil mg his let- 
I-rs to Ine sensle, -til uboot 
tliii t'S he wished to kei p se- 
riet ‘1 th, murdei -i| ni the 
■eiiiiie h'liise h7 .dill, a tem¬ 
ple eod p ietls 1*01 sei'latcii to 
ill'll, lit senators slain 

• t Ins .'liar. 46.1. 

(''iiii'iiiiais nh\ So c.lied S36 
C.ilpiiriiia, Ihe drejin oi, 4dli. 
(laioif’ius .S;. h'.irius, wnt tl’o 
liiKi pia'ior. lull. 

Catnti, (oi III ol dll. 

Call uiil ties, ti.eir diess S'lfl irotn 
I Iter 111 vjin avji'ig !l,iU, h»w 
nlotteil, 77 7"'. 

( apilaj In .is, " id. 

( .jpilol, defi, 

Oupiloliaii jiiiarhles, wily so call* 
ed, idb. 

(,'a| nil piioiihr'd 4<t. 

Cll'l leges, ‘l/l — lbd. 

Csrvilios Kiiaa, the first who 
till oiced MS wile, l'i6. 

CeStOI sod I’ollut, Sill, 
(lutacomhs, 14.1. 

Call", ordered iii be led In pi son, 

II. lb", IbS, sent to leiluce 
Cyiirus, lb4. Ins dress, J51. 

Csialri, ii III I hiiseri, 'Ml their 
anus mol dress Bih; llieir 
plate III toe cuitip, dl'J, mid 
III haltle BIT. 

ileiiings, lioA ltd irneil, l<)1, 
Ceiisara, thuir iiisiiiuiioii, lUS, 


106; thnir iifHre, 106; tll*lr 
power, 1U9, 110; discaiitlnaotl 
under tho oiujiorors, 110. 

Caiiunniiut, whenoe r, ailed, ib. 

(leniarles, ibeu ooiislitulloa and 
lUlurft, 8U, 81, ti. 

Cetiturinn, boilgi) of, S06> 

Oi’harus, 83J. 

(acres, iialii; her nivelertee, tb. 

Chariot rseeb, 876, tti'i. 

Charon, tierrymaii of hall, 238, 
41(1, Ins boat, 8ti7. 

Chimneys, anclefltly not used at 
Home, 4.14. 

f'hoiits, why suppressed, 3*J1. 

Chris.laony esubiiahod hy Con. 
sltioliiie, 

Cbiisltans Iheirmestiiigs pitilii. 
blind, and « liy 166 ofleii ex 
port d to w I'd besEts, "ebU 

Cit ero, umli s the seuale inlh 
the ei]uilrg IS) gets the pro- 
V'lice of Cilieia against his 
will, 97, n.otle qiunsior, 3 , 
called Kallier ol Ills C'otin- 
Iry,’' 141 , hmdered by u II i- 
Oiiiie Iriiin jii.il(iiig a i.|H>iv:h to 
the penple, when he resigned 
tliD Lotisiilship 9S; proiii'oirs 
the ariibilious devigns of Chnsar 
corilraiy to ins uwii jodgmetil. 
139, It baiiisheil, 108, bis 
laws Ini; Ihe temte eliatipe 
Hie r habii on his ,.ci nuiit, 407 , 
Ins daalh, 812. 

CiiienitiMius, taken from the 
plonr.h III roniioaiiii the Human 
tinny 4bU. 

Ctn us M.ix'tnus, degeiiption of, 
874, shows exUitiiti'u iheie, 
87b. 

Cii'v lornial t'es in fnuiiditip, 
60, 61 , in'lesl'oying bJ, thru 

VI til Is s.it ltd lb 

(hlireiis, ri 'Ills <it, JO unnii toil 
lose iiie Irot'ioin ul the , dy 
sgai'.sl iheir w.ij U) IbJ, 
no.Ill iiOl be seotin;ed. I7b. 

G V'll law, the stiiuy ul. revived 
111 Lujope, 1^1 

Civil ti lalv, \bi. 

Cltsses, ni(o whit'h the people 
Wire divided, 67 •, whnurc 
c'avse. el seti'-.rus ijuiiii'il i, 
2. '3 X. .h./l still at woiktucii, 
f^itilomel. 1, 9, 7 

Ciaiidl'is, f* pill'll bed fin Blie,hl. 
■I'g ihe umi bs, 8t I. 

f^ttiiidiue. eiiipero., abrolges the 
iiiiiiilier of ill) iilai s 274. 

(ilaiiilius, Ap|i. deceiiiiii 130; 

Ciaii'jiUE Ctet'us, fust elfViid 
sous of tieedoKii lulo lii,. se- 
niite 'I, supposed C'lusu of Ins 
bliiidi>ess, 25.1, 

Cleiipstra, swanows ti valu,ib'e 
)u.ii 1 dissolved in v iiii'Har,432. 

Cl outs, dll e givun tu, 367. 

CloaciiiB, 83J. 

C7 ii.iius, ipsinrls the piiwers of 
the reiisnia, 110 , sdopti d by s 

J ilebeiaii, 40, iritule tnboiie, 
18, the aiieiov ol ClOOrii ,h,; 
)i!i laws, l(i|; IneiJ lor vitilul- 
inr Ihe sarred i lies ol Ihe Hona 
D'u, Ib5, killeil by llmslaiis 
ol Milo, 17b", and liuiood lu 
the r'liinii. 417. 

(dmli.liow wIoiipiit, 461 
Clolliev, rif ditfrii.iit k nils. 364 
Colhn, 412, huw lieptisilud, 411) 


Coins, bliiiia of, 42'C-489, Ikr.t 
put in Ihe mouth of the da* 
cexseil, 410. 

Gallegos ol priests, 8io., 24H. 
Colonies, manner of settling 61 ; 

of difFereiil kinds, 62, IjS. 
Gntumns, kinds of, 401. 

Comedy, uiiviimt, middle, new, 
889,290, wr Iters msscli, ib. 
Command, miliUry, how cuufiir- 
red, b6. 

Cbmsecraiion of the emperois, 
424. 

(‘oiiseiitei, god* so cal'ed, 228 
Coristaiillniiple taken by tbs 
iutks Cl' 

Coinmle, respect shown them by 
the Semite, t), by nlliers '12, 
9d, then ^iveia, 11. (fit ilDO, 
301 , when iiisiiiiiird 86, iheir 
badges, 91; time of enliri g 
on iheii ufllie, 04, wllli wln.t 
atileuin.iies iliis was ilone HI, 
96, ihaii provioces, 95, from 
what order rrrated. <)7 , ilitir 
legnl age, 08 , then at,tie uii> 
del the einpeiOrs, 'JH. 

Consuls olocl Hist arked their 
opniion Ul the senate, 9, aiiO 
why, 04, 

Cooks, iium Sit ill, 365. 

(iiirii, given |o the pouror Cltb 
sens, 160, 1(8. 

Curuiitaniuit, the ftrst who esvo 
Ins advice lieelt, 151, Inst 
pleb.'ian pontiles iiiuxnntis 2.13. 
Coiichea I'M ret Ilium; tin ul meal, 
■37 1 078, iiAEial ii'imher oi m a 
riitmi did; their loiin, ih., 
and civeiinr,, ih-; tiinerui 
1 om In t. 4J8. 

( I, .viis, vri'Hilh ol, 4.40 431. 
(■nmiiiais liuss of, Td. 2(17; 
till-i S' lilci'te, used aiiciitiiily 
tu be itioi.lietl without tb ay, 
lull tins was aheird by Tihe- 
rius, 8I.V 21*1, how lieatcd 
Utter dentil, 820, 881, 4]'l. 
Crniinb, given as lewnres, 3 j 2; 
used al leiials 7IHI , pot on ths 
lie.iil ol Ih" rteresseii 411). 
Ci'ii*. kinds o{ U9I, S95. 

( up'd, 825 

Cm Ol, furi.s two thratres inlosn 
suipliiiheiiire on Hie seme day, 
SHt ; hts cuiruptioii und late, 
I,!). 

Cuiiiis Peniatus 371, 

C> bele 889 , pi lesLs of, 253. 
(.tclii| 8, 82.5. 

Cypress, used at funrials, 410. 

D 

D.ed tills said to hnve inreiilcd 
soil', 337. 

i Ujiiiage, ii'i'uirsH, 100. 
IXiugliiei* how nnmnd, 27. 

Dny, division of, Sf'H, cumtnou 
nod liiij)i days Svii. 

Drbiors, cruel Uvrcnnceroinp 40. 
Dei uloeue.wi ilieii on sl<>ne, 4.>b, 
Uecciupnig, ntsiiner ol, 615. 

' IX(eiiivirs, why created, 18'),130. 

, Dessert, Iruils and sweat meats, 

' 374. 

Devoted to one’s sei vice, origin 
of the phriise, 148, 

D.uU, lirsi Invented, 26'). 270. 

Di nu, 887 ; lier temple, 487. 
Doe, g.inie of, 3'J7. 

Dictator, first niada, 185; eaur** 
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of eraatlniT till* magtutrilto, 
ib.: bU bud»;e« and powar, 
l‘d$, 1^; tliiR olliei* intermit- 
tod fur ISO ]r«drii Ittriire SjrUai 
1S7; abolished allsr Die death 
ol Csaar, ib. 

Dictatoisbip, (dijoet of !ta laiti- 
tuiiun, lis, m. 

Discharge, miluary, 830 
Uisuipline of the truopi, 3|Ua 
Uitbci, kinds of, 8S1; bow 
brought in, 374, HSS. 

Divurcet, funn of, 4UT, 

Dogs, empluTed to guard the 
tLMoples, IAS, ishr loitudod, lb. 
Doiiuimiis, kinds oil 'Id 'IS. 
ilnor, npniiud Outwards, 4V; se 
cuml by bills, tkc. il<. 

D'lwi'ies, riiruiriiy of, dOO, 401. j 
UruiHiilio eiiluitaiitiveuls, first 
iiilriiijuaeri liuiu a riiligious 
motive, SiS6, •ilt'M interrupted 
by the people calling tor viiior 
sliuns. £%• 

Dm’Ss, of inni, 350, 351; In pul>- 
]'[■ sod privatt, 355', of wu 
men, 351, did), 3tit; of boys 
niid girls, .55,1, cil soldiers, 310, 
357, 35:i, ot yeiieniJs in a tri¬ 
umph, d'dt), 3jlif of SPioitors. 
lb. , Ilf pnesiE, lidiS, 24’, 251, 
202,255,352, of [sxir jwuple, 
3<50, ami uf slates, 300; of iiie 
dead, 410 

lliiiifciog healths. S9G, 307, 

1>. IviT, of rarriftpes, 4d3. 

Duisiis, Lii'lus, Jaws of, 171; 
and dealh, lb , hif sayuig 
(ibdut bis hdiise, ‘132. 

Dinlitis, ciiliimn eroded in 
I uiiour of, 401, 

£ 

r nr ring*, 8fi3 

1 d'u U, of the r'Ktnr, 101 ; of 
luriei mogislrAles, 102, 

1'» vpiians, embalmed their doacL, 
4(5, inwiiliirs of hieiugly- 
pbics and Intleis, 434. 
r.iei l.nn of maKislrales under 
ibe republic, 70, 78, 82 33,89; 
under the einiierors, SSfi 
Kniarii ip.iliun ol cliililren, 41. 
Ihiiliaiming, oanse ol it, 41A. 
t^iii |ii’i ors, tbcir lilies, MO, Ml, 

I lieu power, I’ld, 143; Ibctr 
badi i<s, M4, 

(.nieriftiiiinenls, expenses of, li' 
Hilled by law. Idb 163, 168 ; of 
dillei enl kinds, 369. 386, 387, 
J''>iti.'iils, how liiE|>eLied, 261. 
I'lphoii at Spsrta, resembled the 
trileii L-s at Homo, 113. 
l''pirnn.K, bis gardens, 459. 
K.piiapli lurui uf, 423, 

Kcpii «t,iar. oidei. Us institution, 
21 ; badges anil ufln-e, 21. 
Estimate of tui tunes, how made, 

, 67, 107, 

Evaiufrr bmu-'ht letters fiom 
Ori'pce iiiio ta.iliuin, 439. 
Kuriiiides,iiu|iroreslragedy,293. 
I'.tidence, kindb ol, V13. 

l‘'xLeptiont, liuw ea pressed, 193, 
I'.xBcntluiier, 118. 
liJtercihes, kinds of, 875 ; iii the 
army, 315. 

Jf 

Falnus, Ids manuer of declaring 
WM- on Citnbuge, 35C. 


Fubiu* Maalmns, piodieUtar.lZO. 
b.ilaehooj, piinislied, 109,172. 
Eamiljr, right of, 40. 

Kniiatu s, wheiKie called, 240, 
{■'iirlners, kinds iif, ‘162. 

Vosclnus, 232. 

Fates. 2;^. 

Father, right of, 41. 

Fauniis, Zii 
F enoes, kinds of, 4S6. 

Kertillty of different soils, 40fi. 
Kestivaia, stated, £70; inoeatde, 

I 273', ocraiiiinal, ib,; number 
111, hurtful, '274. 

Kinee, extant of, lOft. 

Kiah, the Uomans lond of, 884, 
F'tsb'ponds, value of, 4,11- 
Ktamen ufdupiter, 4 251,416, 
Mimliiiui, destruction ut, 126. 

K1 ivins, why made mdilo, 154. 
Fisx, for what used, 467. 

Fleet, Roman, whcir aUtioned, 
12-1, O-id. 

FlOio, 233; festival of, S71. 
Kiules.of different kitids.294,295. 
F'nrnigneis, their slate at Itome 
ilisaereeabie, 64, 166, 
Kouudl'ngs, stale ol, Piin. Ep. 
X, 71, 7'. 

Fox, why burned os a sacrifice 
to Ceres, 323. 

Kniedmen, insolence of, 454. 
Kieedom of tlie city, Sist grant* 
ed to physicisns aiid the prO' 
lessors of the iiberst arts by 
(^sar, 166, 

Friend*, bow some testified their 
affeitlon, 418 411*. 

Funerals, why sn much sitencied 
to. 40B; public and private, 
•111; liinnrilconches,4l2; pri* 
vatr funeraii celebrated by 
night, and public by day, 413 , 
esremomes of both, ib.—424; 
iiuierat procession, 41d; lunm 
rhl Oratjiin, 414 ; first made by 
Foplicoja In honour ofbrutut, 
ib. and by Caluius, in praise 
ol his mother Popilia, ib.; fu- 
neral pile 417 , animals thrown 
into It, 416, some persons 
come to liie on it, ib. 

Funee, m 

a 

Galleys of wai, dilficiUty in uii- 
deistaiidin.! Ihnn rontlruction, 
339, Q,; Mr lluweU'i theory, 
lb.—311, II. 

Games, urdinaiyand extraordi' 
nary, 274 ot the circus, ib.; 
private, 397, 398. 

Gardens. 4.’>8. 

Gates, huw adorned, 853; of 
Buine, 'lh5. 

Gi-iiiiit, 236. 

Grrmaiis, their manner of con- 
jeeiuiing Intunty, 214. 
Qladittturs, ditiereiit kinds of, 
262, wheie exhibited, 2'’3: 
their manner of tigljung, 266, 
prises given to the victors, ib. 
Glass icvi'idioii of, 457. 

Gads,221.230; ministers,234-280a 
Goveiniiieiit,ol Rome, orlcinslly 
anatouiatieal, 6il, brought to 
a,|nst equilibrium, 116, worst 
kind of denpotisni under the 
einjierors, 141 115, 

Gracrbi, laws Ol, 176; fate, U& 
Graces, 223. 


'Grain, kinds of, 466. 

Greeks, in gtrief,, cut tlicrr hair 
and shaved their beard, 366. 
Gregory, popo, oorraota tho 
year 866. 

Guardians, appointment of, 63. 

H 

Uadrtan revives the eustum of 
letting the beard grow, 367. 
Hair, (lerfumcd at feasts, 361 ; 
bow diosseil by women, 360; 
by men, 367; not cut at sea 
SbH; nicthmi of polling out 
small halm, 866. 

Harbours, bow iortiliod, 348. 

Hay, milking of, 408, 

Ho.ahrns, wbeiice named, 90. 
Hi'iia,ho« appointed, 61, 
HoJima, 934 

HelioguiiH.nt, first wore a robe of 
pute Silk, dfi'l. ' 

Hera ills or public rrlers, 146. 
Hurt ulos, his labours, 231. 
Hern.iidiiraa, )3<). 

Hespe idi.-s, fhr rabiticms girdeos 
and goldtn apples of, 4119. 
Hieru, his regulfttiona concerv- 
Ina the letting ol lands in Si' 
city adopted by lheHainana,l66. 
Hieroglypbiri, use of, 438. 

Hills of Rome 4’G. * 

HuspitsUiy, inviolable, 882,383. 
Hoar.‘;lasteB, 262. 

Hnusebuid gods, 836. 

Honacs, regulations ooneerning, 
4.5, 46. 416; rent and prices of, 
442 433. 

Hunnui sacrifices, 263, 371. 
ilyiucn it -diua, 3,12,405. 

I 

Idolatry, origin of, 413 
Illegitimatet'bddren statenr,40vi. 
Images, what and where kept, 
£5 ; canied at iuiierais, 414. 
Indian wise men burned them' 
selves. 411, also wives mi the 
plies ofilieir husbands, 416. 
Infants, often exposed 41. 
Ineraftiog, manner at, 471. 
Inbiiritaiires, right nf, M; loim 
m' oiiiering upon, 5^ 

Injuries, how punuhed, 196. 
fnbs, wieieutly few, 362. 
Iiislrumenta, vsed in willing, 
410; in husbandry, 46d, lor 
fixing biinlens on the b.ick« of 
■laves, 479; for oiiving uiii* 
mala in a carriage^ 481. 

Intel eat q( money, 463. 
liiirrrex.iiarliculara concerning, 
7(1, «6. fi». Ml, 

Interrin;^ the dead, mnstsnrient 
41U,41o , nnd innsi natural, 410. 
Iruerlus, revive* t ne study ol tho 
civil lau, 164. 

Italians, their right, .55, 59. 
Janus, how represented, 236; 
Ins temple, 468. 

Jews, their manner of burial,416. 
Judges, of diflCrent kinds, 197, 
ll®; uppuiniinent of, 1 *H), 
chosen from what order, 209. 
Judgment, manner ol proiinuno* 
ing, 292, its eitocts, 263. 

Juauithine war, ll6. 

Julian year, 266. 

Juno, how lepn-sented, 32S. 
Junior, bis name uid altiibuUi 
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Inry, choloa of, 809. 

JiiKtiiiia* r«dune» the Homan l<iw 
iulu onlcfi 103. 

K 

King!, 80) 00. 

L 

{..ainita, iholr oatKlruction, 458. 
Imnded eistec««, Iq<> larac, hurt 
iul, 469 , the value of iandc in 
Italv railed b;r a law ol I'ra- 
jBti, 479 60. 

l.«rtiui. Oral dic*Btor, 189. 
lyjlini their iiglits, 97. 

Jktfin longiic, Ihe lialUn atalei 
prohilfllnd the ute of It, 4(ld. 
likiirentiu.mirae ot Ruuiulaa,219 
JjUV erna. 8,1^, 

Iwiwa ol Home, at first few, 189; 
or till* Xlt. T.biea, I3U lOd; 
ruusea ut ni'w laua 119 tirue 
between ^'ro)>ijaing and (.aesliij; 
a law, 7i, 7J , linw |>aBanf 7o, 
78, 79 6.1; reriain laws ea 
cii* great riin'ention, 119, hr 
wimt luiini' diaiiogmalird, ) 19, 
190 ; snreici uf the Unniail 
w, Ihi; laws ol llie emper¬ 
or*, ‘8U, 188; col'eRieil by the 
Older of Jusliiii.iti, 183. 
Lrawyeii, unuiii of, 194, manner 
ol ooiifaliini; theiu, 199; un¬ 
der the lepublir, not perm.lied 
In l..ke fees, ili.-, Iiniiled to a 
certain turn under llie «in|Hr- 
01*1, 196, then ediication, ‘b., 
eniiient lan^ea, ih. tlioae 
iiiaur ut d-flcrei.t luuea, 197— 
168. 

IiFiia, '8'll. 

Iweviries, how lefi, SI. 

Xa-eion-. ely iiioirrgv ol the word, 
1, huw many i >i*'il at clifler- 
ent tniiea, 3UU, division uf 
e.irh 301 , nfhrers, 307. 
Leinnoa, woiasl.upot Vulcauiis, 
Si^i 

Iri'iiliitus, degraded S. 
l/e|<erf 0/ the nliili-bet, 438; 
epiallea, 144, 4ii, liigeiiiuut 
muilrs of conveyiig, 449, 
Lilri'ri), n^lit ot. Mi wheiiie 
the loss of it mov be dated, 
II6. Ciiiises of It* aiihversKin, 
19, 94, 87 99, 90,110, 189, 9r« 
Lihr.it les 4 li. 
till iiiii.a Sliilo. 98- 
Idctoi* 90, 91, 118. 

Liai.t' naiut, the nuirher aaeiRn- 
ed to Lina iiiisui*, 133; tlveir 
othi'o, ill. 

Iiiiiiiis of the in ire, 499. 

Lull'll, mil .torn by tile Hontjni, 

S.'ib, a'O, 45i. 

Litteik, when ii-trodiiei'il, 470- 
Llvi-r, aiiiiietie I s lli<>UL,iil to be 
waiil'.ng III vlc'ints, .;til. 
Livius Audr-iniL’iiB the iiratwri- 
tei Ilf plays at Hinne, 388. 
liu< he keys, holla dsn., 491- 
Jritiiu, parts ol, 45ft, 16 f. 

Xe.la, iiatd in prognosticaliiig 
fulu. r evi-iiu. '313, 
leitler}, 11 kind ol, o9S. 

Lniin, '33(1. 

Jiunatic-, uheiiee named 24.4. 

U 

M-icbinea, used in aleget, 334— 
336, for huuling shipa, M7m 


Mipnmiat, mtroatod by Angiiataa 
with the charge of the city, 
193 hU advice much reapeot* 
ed by that emperor, ib., 80, 
MO; hit tower. 416; eftenii- 
Mate in hla dreas, 355; aaid tu 
have Invented the art ol writ 
log ahorl-biiiid, 146. 

Miuiiiua, bia column 492. 
JUaKintratet at 'liflereiil timei. 
86; their fuortiona more ea- 
lei alve than among ua 8.4, 
diriiion of, th, ; onliaary ma- 
visrratea undci the repub'ie, 
91—I2i, under the emperiira, 
1‘22—125, ealraoiiiinai y ma- 
gia rules, 135—131 . ntovbiriul 

tn. ir.isinte*, 1.12—133. 
Ma-iiifacturea, woollen, 442. 
Manure, UliiiU ul 463. 

Miirnh, Older ol, 315. 

Mdiiii*. rrise fiom a rnmutonani- 

iiier, 39; ; *e,eii ilinea noiisul, 
$18; l,iilh!e*k and amliUitm*. 
96, 116, 158 , cruel. M . firat 
eiiliaipit aiudierv (roni the low¬ 
est I'luss, 299, made aeveral 
change* In niililmy art MJ 321. 
Muikei piBiei, at Rume, 190. 
Matriage, only bi'lweeii Homan 
ciliaena, 41; aniirmly firolii. 
bund between palrinuns and 
pleheiknt, ih.. 2<i; aa some 
times between nal Lhbouriiig 
disirida, 4113 envuurageinent* 

to, 174; different forms of, 
399, 49Q. 

M.ii*, 235, hi* shield, 226; his 
temple. 188. 

M,irsir war, 99 cause ol, 171 , 
very destriicfive, ib 
Mersyas, piinihlinienl of, 490 
M i-ks, tlieii varieties and. uses, 
2K9-2'J1 n. 

Mast, I lie ancient ships had hut 
one. 31,1. 

M iKter of horse. 137. 
hie. tore*, of lengili, 4S9; OfCa- 
)iai iiy, 4ab 
Med.il*. 4.8 
Menaniler .!<0. 

Mephues, 

Meieeniry aeicsnl*, SO; troops, 

St) I. 

Alercaty, 23fi ioiaRes of, ib. 
Meiuhi kills h'lnseli, 251. 
Matellus Nuuiidiciis, baniihed, 
1.58 

Afelcllna Inset his sieht, 13, ‘175 
Milo, us* lili t.itir in Luouvlniii 
when (atiniil<clo for caii(uikl;i|i 
al Uonie, 38. 

Miitiva, stl'd; her slileld, ib.; 

feiitiviil ot, 271. 

Mihiaters of religion, 331. 

Miiiiib, 2.i3. 

Minority, yeai* of, 170. 
Itojiaiciii, re*eais(ili*hed 139. 
Money, when riimed, 429. bow 
rimipoted, 429 ; ie'eresi ol -133. 
Mniiihs, ilivisuin ol. 267, 268; 
only len iindai Romulus, '.69 , 
two added b« Nnnia, ib> 

Mnrra, gamn of, 3U9. 

Mourning, manner of, 368, 4S1, 
422. 

Miiltiber n name of VnIran, 825. 
Municipal towns, 61 , not obliged 
to receive tile Itoman law* 
tinlet* they chose, ib. 

Musui, 227. 


Music, warlihc iDflmacntd ot, 
814, 319. 

N 

Names of the Homana, 36. 
Nuval aflaira, S3b, 337. 
NeekUcti*, 863. 

Neptune, 22■, why boifile lu 
the 'rrojuua, S24. 

Neieldet, 224, 

Neio, colotsns of, 893; sets 
Rome on Arc, 419; etirnnia 
reiliilg Ilf his dining room, 498 
New Style, when Aral udnpied in 
Ifiiglaiid, Sbb. 

Niihleiiieii, young, how intlriirt- 
ed III ]>iib ir I iisliiess, 4, m 
Juiispiudeor,-, 1.5b, ami in the 
uit ot wui. 133 3 3 
Noble* wii) 10 called, 85 , on 
them the bud empernra ihiefiy 
exi-icisiHl their iiuelry, 145. 
Nunia ilia lavra, 173. 

Nnlnlier of 'lie ;ieuplc, how ut* 
certuini-d 67. 

Nyinjiha, 225, ‘233. 

O 

Oath, form of, 701, the multiply. 
iiig id'oaths hurtful, 112; uii- 
11 to IT Hath, .1(12. 

Cni'aniia, 824, 

OHIreis in (he army, 307, 8CB, 
in the navy, ,416. 

Omphale, 399. 

Orestes, tried for the murder of 
hie miillier, 217. 

Otilarisin, «h«t, b, 

Oaeii a'w .ya Hied in pIoughlDg, 
464, how iiuiiied, m. 

I* 

I'agana, whence named, £6. 

I Ihilaline Itiounl, 483. 

I’ales, In.tlval of,'771. 
i'nilai, 222, her im.igc, ib. 
Huliris, 61 al pi veil to this viclora 
at ys'i'ca, 277. 

I'aii, 23.’. 

H.iiith»nii, IS”, 

Puiiioinimea, 295; cninpiiser* ili. 
Paper madH ul tlie papyrus, 438, 
ol linen lUet, 4 IIIl 
P archmt'ii!, lirsi made 439. 
Palchea, why used 263, 363. 
Puttieiiiiis, 1, ‘24, 2£, 

Pull on* and ciicnta, their strirl 
uii'iui. 21 

Pavenienit, bow mioriied, 457. 
Pay mili'ury, J.9 
(’nurlB, Value Ct, 433. 

Pvopin, power of, 17 96, Llh, 
ciitinioii people nf the cmiiiliy 
noire lespect-ible than ot ilni 
city, 23 , their iissitnibhes. 6t. 
Perjury, piinUliinent ut 113. 
Periikvs, when lirki used. 368. 
Petreiua hia belli anawer to 
fhesar, 163. 

PhieinCisn'i, Aral iurrntors of 
tailing, letters, and aslronomy, 
397. 

Plebi-mns I, 83. 

Plonch form of, 463; maotior nf 
iilouyhiitg, ib. 

Pinto, 

Plutns, 283. 

Poles ol the heavens, 48& 
Pomona, 238. 

Pompeius, beat., why calliMl the 
■on ol NepUsae, itti. 
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Pcwipfy tnad* con»M, 98 ^ aont 
iKjiiuift thtt iiirhiei, ItiS', 
Hguinst Mithnaiitpa, Hi, hii 
exhiblliou uf wiM bi'anls, tifiH), 
iimi boilt a thwLri; o< lii-wn 
■ lone, Of!’, device of bit ring, 
itbti; hit death, dUO* 

Poiitifta, kdl. tid'd. 

Poiillua, SHmiiilf g;aner,it, *)!!, 
I’opiiKiila, la«i ot, 9:2. 

Piip|i.i>,iifaailieil III IIsuet*mltk, i63 
PuiiiciiK, iiten ut. did, )9I> 

Pokte .ainu, turin id i liiiiiiiiij', 188. 
PiiHiK, iitaiitutiiiii of, 497. 

I’liPtor, luatituliou and power 
oi, 1(10; at firai one. lb , a %>>- 
CDMd added, ib ; tl.o number 
III priBlnis liinreasi’i, 104; the 
city piastur ibc I'liii'l', 101 , hit 
ediBtt, lb,; bjilf t, lUd; and 
altpiidiintt. 101 milliner »l 
admxwaieriiii'juttioe, lb9,188; 
hnvv ha praiiouiiced tenteiite 
In u orimlnal trial, 1!17. 

Froitiii iiui cohorts, ddU, 48d, 

I limp ot, lb, 

PniyiTt, hovr niadn, W, 115'J, 

Fi esidcnl. oi a fc at, 897. 
Pridpas, 8^9. 

Prieslt, Ilf diltercnt kinds, SIS')— 
d.4T ;urpariii iiUi ihoties, 9o0, 
of dupiler ih., ni M.ira, d31, 
uf I'an, Jh'iil, ut Heinob’s, 9)3,, 
OI Cjbeir, lb., ot Vesta, 2)1, 
nhat their eniolumciiit wore 
is unoarUiii, 25h, ^7} by j 
wb 101 elected. Sd, KU, 281. 
211 (heir lei vault, 297. 
rriM,i)iiaula and Pri>pr,elart, ori. 

J ill ut the name, ri'2; pro- 
viiicGS iitaigneil to li.em, Idd; 
lliHy art out tiuoi tiie city u itb 
^leat pomp, Ih., llinir power 
111 the priiviiicca 134, insii- 
ner of adinmistering jnelico, 
lU. ; their esaciloiis, 185, le 
turn to Komi ai. pnvuto citi- 
leiiSiUiileas llieytrmnttihail,13b 
Procurator of Juilira 188. 
Property, right uf, 43, modea of 
amjiiinog. 48. 

Pr.isirijition ot riliacna, 192. 
Priit.'ipina, 239. 

Provinces, riglilt of, 59, tBses 
tin posed on them, bO i m w 
pai iiliiiii by Aiigusius, 1 )7. 
Priiviiirial mattiatralet under the 
republir, 13^ — 138; under the 
•inperori, 137, 138. 
Piuiistimenta, 219. military,328. 
Piirib>,aiioii, manner ui, Ct), 420. 
PyUdet, famoua pantamuia,295 

Q 

Qemstora, why to called, 119; 
their office, ib.; under the 
eniperiirt, 121; it i;ave admit- 
aioii Into tlio senate, 3. 

R 

Ram, a machine in war, 331. 
neaping, niuiiiiei of, 488. 
Kcrlining at aiipjnir, when In* 
traduced, 371, 372, muniior 
of, ib., iiiul caiiae of, 3bl. 
Reglatara <>l all jnibiie transao- 
tiona, 14, kept ui the tren- 
Bury, 15. 

KepoLUo, riiiitet of Ita ruin, 19, 
2(, V6. tUj, 116, 133, 140, 302. 
Aovmw uf (he people, inatituted 


by Rervina, C7 , when and bow 
made, 6tt, 70, j07, 110. 

Bew.irds, iiutilary, 322, 323. 

Rneu, 

Htiadiana, their regiilationa con- 
(■eriimj; naval alf»irt, 177. 

Rights ot ciiiaens, 38; cuiild not 
be taken Irum any one agalnal 
his will, 50, dimiiiiiMiinof, 67. 

niiiKt, much used, Sb.'i, dbti. 

Hienra, sonrers siicred, 233. 

Hoiidi, how pkieil, >196. 

Hubbery, iiuinahnitnc of, 1U6. 

Huldgiis,K<>biei>,232 fi att(>f,271 

Roirilinin, why so called, l>4. 

Roiiiunt, how .iiviiivd, 2, 25; 
anciently weighed their mo¬ 
ney, and did not ruuiit it, 42; 
cautiuiia iii adniiitin^ new aa- 
cred riles, .5b; tbeir rei^-ct 
fill the minislrrs of religion, 
235; paSKiorutely fond ot 
rocra, 2,b; ot shows ot gladi> 
BlOTS, 287 ; and of nncoinman 
aighla, 296; alinoit always 
eiigagi'd in wars, 299, os re- 
markablo for enduring bibour 
as for courage, 3J3, lone uq. 
aiquaiiitcd with iiuval anutrt, 
337 , careful to wear the tOKa 
ill foreign I'oon tiles, 350; 
usually went with their heads 
bare, 399; when covered, 360, 
allowed their hair to grow ui 
mourning, 36h; ttielr enoient 
tiinplioit), 381-, their liisury, 
and the rnioe uf it, ib.; at Arat 
•lit at meal, 371; borrnwedthe 
ouatoiB of reclining from the 
liiaat, ib., began their feasts 
with prayer, 381; end ended 
them III the tame manner,399. 

Romo, built, 1: taken and burnt 
by tkn tisuis 38, 443; and 
under Nero, 449; adorned by 
All-Justus, 418, its streets nar- 

t »w, lb , ita galea, 4b5; and 
ridgca 498; iia Latin name, 
why concealed, d3b, 501; nnire 
piobublo account of Its origin, 
Sfll—504 

Romulus Icunds Ronie, and di- 
vidca liie Uiimaus inio three 
tubes, 1, ranked among th« 
232; ilia conloat with 
lemus, 240. 

Roots, foi in ot, 456. 

Hojie-daiu vrs, 2nu. 

Rowers, how they aat, 338 
Uiibirou, the boundary oi Cs* 
sir’s pioviiice, 114 
Rutilus, plebeian ceiiaor, IOC. 

S 

S, tills letter snrietilly used in. 

atead oi K, 175, 177 
Sacred rites, 258, bow perfoin- 
od, 8*)0—2112. 

SacriAm, 2>)d, to the de.id, 421 
h'ails, iiivi'tilniii uf, 3a7; huw 
adjusted, 3-11, 

Sallust, the hialmian, exciucled 
fioin (lie senate, 5 , niiide ptss 
tor by Gesar, to recover hit 
senaloriaii dignity, ib. 

Salt, much used, 31^. 

.Sandals, how tasicned, 858. 
Satires, whence named, 288. 
.Saturn, 228; festival of 27 J 
.Saturnirius. hia Itmt, 158, alkin 
by blatins, ib. 


Snattrua, hia theatre, S96a 
-enery of theatres, 298, 

Si ipio Afrieunua, 98, 1)6,133. 

—.— Naaica Jtilla Qrocchua 

116; pontifea niiuiiniua, 248* 
Sri ibea, or notuiica, 144. 
Sonsona, 230. 

Senate, Ita inaiitulioa, 2; num¬ 
ber, in.: prince of, 3; iireeil- 
men ad milted intn, 4; by when 
assemhled 6; placet and iimel 
ot meeting^ ,n., quorum of, 8 ; 
manner ut holding and con. 
•lilting the, lb., 9 , manner of 
making a decree. Id; form ut 
willing It, 14; nut vulid, lUi* 
leaa earned to the treasury, 
15; rarely reversed, ib. , pow¬ 
er of the, 16, 17, loree of ila 
decrees, iff; hule regarded 
in I ho Inat ages ot tho repub- 
lie, 19; apparently increased 
by Auguiftua and Tiberius, 
ib., localabtiahdrapoliam,lb.; 
judi'es ui oriuies, 218. 

8euale of Uraeion cities, 63. 
Senators, choice ef, 2; their ege, 
8; ihnacn by the censore, 4; 
fin tune uf, 5, tneii bodgee, 
6; order ij which they were 
asked their opiiiiou, 9, mudiw 
Ot d«llie,-tiig it. III, 11, 13; 
were not to be biterrapted, 
11, their pilvbeges, 17, their 
serriiily to Uie emperors, 140. 
Seiinoa,wrale some tia gediee,29S 
Seniriice, form of. In civil iriala, 
188, 111 criminal L i ilSi 216,216. 
Seimirhri's, dedicated to me i«- 
Arrust coda, 43; where built, 
416, 417 ; by whom, how, 42^ 
Ki-rvatiti, of the magiatratea, 
145, 146; ot the pnestc, 257. 
Servitudes, ot lands, >45. 

Servius Tulhcs, iusututee tho 
census, 67, made many taws, 
130, the Prat who eniued ine- 
nny, 435. 

Sewera, very large, 495. 

Srxiius, iirit plebeuii ooutiil, 98. 
Shills, their itral cimstructign, 

}»S7 ; difi'erent kinds ot, 339, 
340; Cbirl pant uf a ship, 341, 
Sit, huw manned 345, naval 
stlaiis, lb , manner of ein- 
baiking, 317, 348; oidor of 
bailie, 348, method ot tiana- 
poiiing ships by Uuui, 347; 
site of trading ve.tels, M9. 
Kiuiea,kinds, 358 ; for hortes,3SA. 
Short-hand, oat of, 14b, 15 
quickness of, 446. 

8ibyl line baoks,246, kc>pper8,Z47 
birily, the first oiinnlry reduced 
tu the form Ol h piuviiute, bU. 
Sioinius oausus tbe plebeiana to 
retiit tu Mona 'lacer, 111. 
.Slugs, tiirm of, .13(1, a36 
bilk, long kiinwii befuro silk¬ 
worms weie mtioilucpd. Sni. 
Sir, rquiviileiit to domiitlis, 443, 
Sk«lcton,intriKluced at teatU,d9) 
Msvea, bow made, 28, then 
treatment. 39, 31; their vsluo 
so, n.; of different kinda. 3'2 
how made free, 33, then 
neniee from their oocupatiooey 
35, n.—37, R. ; their mnuu 
miaalon renricted by law, 34. 
160, 163; punishment of, 31, 

[ 231; their dt«a, 369 ; not al- 
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Inwoi to (iwra In the armf 
but In doni^raua Jnnetiuv*, 
itl i ccuih no obtcadod them* 
keWot, wtro ■(miotimaa vat to 
dMtK<49ltt *Ur«* who frizsJad 
tho hair, 2K)1; abaved, dfiS, 
oookod -aiotaala^ 38), oarfed, 
and wnitoil at table, lb.; wrote 
iMtere nod bocdie, 4^16 1 watch* 
•d at tho utr>, 430 j look eare 
at the itirmm, 4M; of the bed* 
•hembevei lb.; dreseed tree*, 
480; oulllvated the ((■'ound, 
462, 470; oerrled burdeue, 
eedane, and Uuara, 410. 
Sllngere, 806. 

Hoil, oualiUee of n good, 462. 

Stui, 3^0, the tame with 
Mithrae, m 

Soldier!, oallated, 1,84 300,301; 
different kliidc of, Odd, di)4; 
divided into diOoront ranlca, 
804; their arras ami draat, 
866, 307, £10) 3S7, 80)1; thrar 
order end ditClplIno, when an* 
CMSiped, 313; on march, 316; 
In fan) tie, 8)7; their rewarda< 
‘ili, 3^1 imnlihraentn, w8; 
pay and niecharge, 820, 830. 
Solon the lawgiver, l.H), 201. 
Sum, how tired iiora the power 
_ ol their f.«ther, 41. 

&i)'lioclei. impi lives tragedy SMS. 
Sosigenes, leguluies vear, 206, 
Souiiig, inaiiner ul. 4oo 466 
Spectacles, thnr etler is,2HU,2S>. 
hpurinm., (irudicU the dealJi of 
Ctevar, 3ol. 

Btare-plays, first iiis(ilitted,888; 
chiefly ut ihiee kiirlt,, 230,21X1, 
often piuhibued, !i£*6. Tacit. 
Anil le. It, Kill, 45, Suet 
Nar. 16. Dum 7 I'liii. Pun 40. 
Stages, atone the road, 407. 
Sumhiids, kmita of, I2(J, 316, ^10. 
Htipiilaliuns, funn of, IrO, 102 
Stirrups, the lioinans had nuno, 
170 807. 

Stockings, not worn by the Ro. 

tnans, 337. 850. 

Stuns, whenr.e ouinerl, 492. 

Style, old Hiid new, 286. 
Siim'rstlsinn of the Honiane, 74, 
214. 278. 274, 848, .017. 

Sapper, th» princioal meal, 360 , 
place ot, 872, 4o3; dress fnr, 
861; ports of. 863; MOsit, 
Ate. ill lime ol, 336. ' 

Sweuring to .npport utiutover 
laws were ns ard. when fltat 
enforced, IJO, i*57, 

Sylia. Ills chuive oi senators. 4 ; 
osttrpa'iun, 168 . lb/, rinelty, 
1b.; increased the riinib'ir of 
the qiuostioiics perpet.'ic l.OS; 
abriogt'e the power of Ihr tri¬ 
bunes, 110, his laws, Ibi; 
botii reward! and punishes the 
■laves ot Sulpiolns for beirar- 
ing him, 180, why ho orilerra 
bis body to be burneil, -110,411. 
Sylvanus, 233. 

T 

Tidiles, 371; of dlfremnt forms, 
lb., how consecrated, 362. 

Tar fiiiniiih, king, expelled, 90, 
(111 what d ly, 14. 


; T)|5Im, Tariona klnda of, 04; re- 
miltadf ib. 

Teeth, earn nf, 863. 

Templet, 857, 46(1; ornament of 
tbelr fronc and roof, 460. 
Tonis, form ot; 318. 

TOrminaa.hia tniaplo, SH. 
Teitaraenle, bow made, 49; an* 
ciontiy mad* In the ComUU 
Curlate, 66. 

Xethys, 224. 

Th.uik.sgivlnn, how made, SSO. 
Theatre!, at flrtl prohlbilfl^206; 
btult by Scaurut, ■b.;^urlo 
and Pumaarr • fhoir 

oimtiniotttRi, SSSi«. 

Theft, bow punlahrd, 196. 
'rbeodnsmaabaliehea the boathen 
worahip lit Rome, 867> 

Tiits))le, eald to have invented 
ti agedy, 1^1. 

Thetis, 3f4. 

Things divUiOA of, 43. 
1'braouKit, oaHiiUa custnra of, 
816, (liOtT'wives bltrn them* 
telVM (HI the piles of their 
' inubenda, 418. 

^roahing, uiamier of. 460. 
Tiberiui, deprived ihe people nf 
the right ul ruling, 85 , sum 
Ito lell St his death, 431. 

Tiles, tax laid oil, dhO. 

T'lu, iViiedmaii ot Ciccro, 14C 
Tuan, £8d. 

Toiiibe, kirin of, •i'lO. 

Top, dillercnt from tiocliu. 876 | 
lortuis, used only on sLives, 
21 insVnimsnt nf, tb. 
Towers, in tiegea, 838; In ihips, 
344. 

Tiiwiiv, linw attacked, 330; and 
deteiidud, S.f(>. 

Trade, not respected, 9, 194; | 
hurtful consenaeiices ui tins,84 < 
Tfaitedy, wi'lers of, 290, 201, 
Trajan s pillar, 494. |||i' 

'frees, Imw piupuguied, 470* 
Tiials rlvil IdS, how oouiliict- 
od, ib. 801, 2l2, criminal, t>«. 
fore the people, 2(16; berure 
inquisitors nnd Uie prwtora, 
20t; how oondttclod. 212. 
Tribee, throe at hist, 1 SI; when 
increased, 88 , haw divided, 1, 

as. 

Trill iniiui, the chmf of Ihoae 
lawyers who uttopMcd the 
Corpus juris, 183. 

Trilninrs ut the commani, when 
created. 111; iheir power at 
Cist small, 112; atieiwards 
exorbitant, 113; abiidged by 
b'ylla. 110, ill a maunei atini* 
hilatod by Onlius (/■‘tar, 117 ; 

I oiilerred on Anirastaa, ib.; at 
6ist pat admiiled into fltn se¬ 
nate, 13. 

Trilnines, mtlilai y, number of, in 
a Iceiun, 160,80]. 

Tiipoils, ut ditterent kinds, 247. 
Triumph, wlieiicu called, 826; 

naval triumph, 327. 

Triumvin, 87 , conserrata a tern* 
pie and divine Iianoura to Cm- 
tat, 261. 

1‘rephies, use of, 493 ; liitla iiaed 
by the Huinatis, ib. 

Tutelage, right of, 68. 


0,V 

Vaeuna, 282. 

Valerius Corms, 96. 

Venus, tier names, ike., 2S!4. 
Verdict of a jury, 216. 

Varies, said to have been re- 
■lored from baniskuieni by ihs 
Influence of Ciceio,2l2; csuii 
of bu death. Ib. 

VertiiniHus, 233. 

Vespasian, tho first who made 
laws without consulliiig Im 
ai'Ciate, 2(1; the sum he s.id 
was necessary lo support tbs 
state, 431. 

Vesta, the aoddesi! of fire, 2j!i 
Vealal virgms, 231 
Vmiiins, white, from the rlvii 
CiUuinnut, 262. 

Villas, how laid out, 458. 
Villiuv.wby callcu ANNAUa, 69. 

Vineyards, 472; haw planii-d, 
ib.j die. 

VlrKbiia, killed by her father,] 80 
virtues, woiship|ied, 2,1.1 
VhslliiM, luiu > of 886 
Vtidertaker, ol luiinrsls, 413. 
Votiiil, custom ol lakiiig, before 
Slid alter tuppei ib. 

Vows, how iniHii', 268. 

(Friis, how mj de, 419. 

Usurers, cruelty, <t<i, rrt, 43l 
Vutcai.us,-26, his workshop, I’l. 

W 

tror, how pioclulmed 2it9. 

44 still •word, bow given, 814. 
44ejilih, iiislauces ol, 431. 
VV'eehs, d'vision ul lime by. nol 
Hoed by the snnent I<nir,a> 
267 , in-ir*<r(fioed under the ein 
pernrs, m.. 288; week-d.ts 
nsined from the plttneis -'hf- 
4Vi'iKhta, f.ngheh and ttuman, 
484, 426. 

44 heel lor raising wiler, 41d. 

4V lie, properties uf a bouti, d'll. 
4V indows, bo * made, 467. 
44'iiidt, 2id, 473, 

Wine, inafin“r cf making, SB's , 
binds 01 , 386—8(18, used fn In 
bulled, that if might keep, .tiiii. 
IVltnesses, form ul inskinK thrni, 
185; dillerent kinds ot, 21‘), 
htiw sumiiionml, 2UI, ‘rl4. 
Wninen, exc-iuded from nihrri- 
lancci, 162; theiri.loihes, uM , 
thues, 3.48, 369 ; tiead-du-si, 
SbO , palut 362 , ludustry, 4 jI ; 
npnrtnienl in (liecea, 436. 
liVoitd, used lor firing, 464. 
IViifing, materials toi, 488, 489 
manner of, 4)0. 

Y 

Ycrtt, hflw divided by Romulus, 
SShO ; by Numa, ib ; by Jiilni! 
Cassr, 266; by pope tiregiiry, 
lb.; by the Tigyptiansi Stii. 
Tnniig men, at what age they 
suinad the toga virili!, 383, 
pecniiarity in their manner "f 
wearing it for ffie first year, 

664; when they began tushave, 

8(i7; ounaecratad the h'-'l 
giowthut tno beard, ond nliu 
tbelr balr, to some deXy, Ih. 


TMK fNli 



QUESTIONS 


ON 

ADAM’S ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 


/•'OUKDATION OI' THK CMY, DIVI- 

tilON OF 11U. PLUl'LE. 

I. By wlioni'wah Rome founded, and 
when T 

V. Into bow man^ tribes did he di* 
vide the people 1 

X Into how many curise, each tribe? 

4. What w'as lie called who presided 
over one curia ? 

He who presided over them ail ? 

0. How many soldiers did liomulus 
chouse from eui h tribe I 

7, 8 What were these 3,300 called? 
What the coinmiinder of a tiibe I What 
each soldier furnished by a tnbe T 

», 10. How was tlie territoi-y of Rome 
divided ? To w'hut purposes were these 
parts allotted t 

II, I‘i. How were the people origin 

.ill) divided? What class was attir 
wards added ? , 

SF.NATS. 

13. For what pm pose did Romulus 

iiistifiitc the senate ^ s|||k 

14, ir>. Of what number diHI at first 
consist 7 From wbuni, and bow, were 
they cliosen ? 

1(1. What were the senators called’’ 
Why? What, their ofTspring? 

17. V\ hen was their number incTeas- j 
eil, according to Dionjsius? When,| 
according to Livy? 

18. VV hat were the original senators 
called ? and their posterity ? Whut, 
those added by Tarquinius Prlscus ? i 

10. How long did this number of 30U I 
continue* ? How many did he add ? i 

20. What w as the numhci in the time 
of Julius Ca.‘sar ? After his death 7 Un¬ 
der Augustus 7 

21. What senators were called con. 
script! ? Why? How was the senate 
in consequence addressed ? 

CIIOUSl.NC Ot Sr.N'AlOKS. 

22 How wiMo persons chosen into 
the senate ? From whom ? 

23. From witoni is it thought by snmi* 
that the senate was supplied? 

24. How were they cnoseii after th<’ 
battle of Caunai? after the subvors.oi. 
of liberty 7 and ondor Augustus 7 


22. Who was the prineeps senatua? 
To whom waa the title afterwards 
given f - 

2(i. To what v/as regard had, in 
choosing senators? 

27. At what age might one be chosen 
a senator 7 

28. What civil office first gave ad¬ 
mission into the Senate? 

21). When might that be enjoyed, 
according to Dion Cassius? according 
to Polybius 7 according to Cicero 7 

30. Did tbc qu.estor become a sena¬ 
tor, ei officio ? Were therr any office^ 
that gave a legal title to be chosen into 
the senate? 

31. Uow else could admission be 
procured into that body ? 

32. Had auy priest a seat in it, in 
right Dt his office? 

33. What privilege did Augustus 
grant to the sons of senators 7 Why ? 

34. Who could not be chosen into 
the scruitc ? 

35 How did Ap. Claudius Caucus 
disgrace that body 7 

3(1 When were freedmen admitted? 
Whom did Julius Caesar admit? Were 
they allowed to continue 7 

37. What law was enacted A.U. S35, 
respecting the barksliept by senators^ 
And why 7 

38 What fortune d'.d it behove a 
senator to have during the republic 7 
What, in the time of Augustus? 

39. How often was the senate re¬ 
viewed f By whom? For what offencea 
did the censor degrade them 7 

40. How?—Why did this punishment 
not render persons infamous, as when 
condemned at a trial 7 

41. When were supernumeraTy 
members first enrolled without formal 
election 7 

42. What w'as the Album senatorium? 

nsncis AND rnivjLtCES ok senators. 

4.1. What were tbe badges of sena¬ 
tors 7 

44. Where did they sit in the thca- 
tie? in the amphitheatre? in the cir 
cus 7 

45. What exclusive right nad thev 
when sacrifices were offered to Jupiter ? 

A 
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40. What privileges did Augitstiu 
resen'e to thohe whom hO excluded 
frum the senate ? 

A.SS£HBLl>'(; OF 9ENATK, Ac. 

47. By whose authority was the se¬ 
nate assembled P 

43. By whom were they anciently 
summoned ? By w'hat in later times ! 
What used to be added to this edict P 

49- How were those punished who 
refused or neglected to attend f Alter 
what age did attendance be;:onie vo¬ 
luntary ? 

50. In wbat place alone could the 
senate be held? Why? What were 
these places culled 1 

51. When was the senate held under 
the open air f 

52. On what special occasions wa.s 
it always held without the city? 

53. At what stated times did the se¬ 
nate meet t On what days was it not 
lawful to meet 1 

54. What was uu ordinary meetmg 
called? W^hat, an extraordinary sen¬ 
ate? How Wfci’O they then summoned ? 

55 What was necessary to render a 
decree legitimate ? 

50. What numher constituted a ijiio- 
rum P What, bclore the time of Sylla ? 
Wh.it, under Augustus ? 

57. How did any one, who suspected 
there was not a qiioroin, prevent a 
decree from being passed ? 

58. What did Auirustus enact re¬ 
specting the ordinary meetings of the 
senate ? Why did he mak.c ihis enact 
ment? 

59. When did the senate meet of 
cniiise ? For ivhat purpose ? W ho pre¬ 
sided on these occasioii.s ? What was 
done ? 

60 To what bu.siuehs was the month 
of February devoted ? 

MAKNCK OK MOI.nlNC i Ml coN.srj.n \«; 

Till'. KF >'A IK, 

61. What was done bv the magistrate 
who held the seriate, before he entered 
the senate houseWith what view'' 

62. What did Augiistus order th.it 
each simator should do before he took 
his seat ? 

63. How were the consuls received 
when they entered ? 

64. On what matters was the senate 
consulted ? 

65. On what could they not deter¬ 
mine without the order of the people 

66. How did the presiding magis 
trate lay the businoss before ttieni Pin 
what form did he ask. the opinion of 
each ? 

67 What order was imually obse'ved 
tPi asking then opunoiis ‘ 


68. In what order did they aitf 
Whore did the consuls sitP 

09. By whom were they sometimes 
aslted their opinions ? 

70. How long did the consuls retain 
the order which they bad observed at 
the outset P What was the practice m 
later tiines 7 

"1. What was the phrase employed 
when they were all asked their opinion ! 

72. What rule did Augustus observe 
in consulting the senators? 

73. Whose consent was necessary 
before an y matter could lie laid before 
the senate^ What magistrates could 
bring forward a subject for deliberation 
without this consent ? 

74. What power had the tribunes of 
the people over the decrees of tho 
senate 7 What was tlie exercise of 
this power called ? 

75. When any one interceded, wh.it 
was the sentence of the senate called f 
On what other occasions was it so 
named ? 

76 With uhat is senatiis aiictontai 

Moiiymoiin, when no iiitercessiou ui 
iiitormality is mentioned’ 

77. What initial letters wiwe used 
when the two were conioined ? 

78 How did the senators delieei 
their opinion ’ How did ibey express 
a mere assent ? 

79. Of whut were the principal kc- 
nators allowed to give their opinion, 
besides wliat was proposed ’ 

80. mUjV did they requtie that the 
coiHiil wPluld lay it before the house > 

81. If the consul refused, what other 
magistrates might do itt even ag.iinst 
hia will ’ 

82. With what power was Augustus 
invested for life, in reference to this 
practice ? What right wa.s obtained 
by hiB succe.ssors ? 

83. Might tbe conBul.s interrupt those 
that spoke ’ With what view did they 
sometimes introduce things foreign to 
tbe siihiect? 

84. How wen- tho.se that abused tin# 
right ot speaking without interruption, 
or who throw out abusive language, 
sometimes forced to desist’ 

85. How were tbe speeches of sena¬ 
tors sometimes received ? 

80 Does the presiding magistrate 
seem to have exercised the same power 
at all time.s ’ 

87. In what circumstances and with 
what view was it allowed to exclaim 
DIV 1 riK’ 

88 How were their opinions some- 
times delivered iii matters of vciy 
great importance ’ 

89. To whom did they usually address 
(lu iiiselifh ? 
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PO. In whAt form dli! Uie^ commonly 
con<.hulo ? 

01. Did tliey ever read tlicir opi- 
niona? 

02. When was a senator said *' addere 
seutentia* 

OP MAK1^C A UKCltEt. 

03. In what consisted the rhief power 
of the consul in the senate ? 1) y whom 
was this sometimes coutesteJ f 

0-1. How was a decree of the senate 
made? In what words did the presi¬ 
dent request that a division shoiiltl 
take place ’ K’iplam the phrases “ ne 
P''?dibua in sententiuni alicu]us,’’ and, 
“ diHcedere vel transire lu .aha om¬ 
nia-” 

95. Who wci e the I'edarii 1 Why 
were they so euHed? 

90 Who passed over fust ? What 
was he called ? 

97. How wa i the question decided 1 
Whose nami-s were imually pfehxed 
to the decret' Wh.it letter was an- 
cieiicly subscribed to it? and when? 

'.•■i. When were the fatliors said 
“ J'edibus ferre sententiaui V/hat 
wiip their decree then called ? VV'hat, 
wLi'ii their opinions were asked ? If 
the senate was unanimous, how'was 
the discussion said to be made ? If 
the (ontrary ? 

91) On what occasion were the opi¬ 
nions of the senators always asked ? 

100. How did they show, while the 
debate was ^ninR on. who:^ opiuion 
they npproied’ Wliat was luB opinion 
called who was (vnued by the greatest 
uunilicr 

101 Was a decree evei brou,.;ht info 
the ■'cnafe m wilting ? 

102 Who were not admitted when 
secie' y was ner**ssary ? What was a 
decri'c made in this manner, called ? 

10:i What did J Cfesar apfioint with 
leg,till to the business of the senate / 
Who revoked this appointnieiit ? Wa.s 
any account of their proceedings made 
out ? 

104 What other public registers 
weie kept’ 

105. How were senatus cousultiuu 
and dccretum distinguished^ 

lOfi. Whiit order was observed in 
wilting a decree? How was it mark¬ 
ed at the end, when the tribunes in 
terposetl ? 

107. What were the terms userl 
when the senate praised any one ? 
What when they censured ? When 
they gave orders to the con nils ? 
When the consuls obeyed V When 
the senate complied with the desiies 
of the people ? When they asked any 
thing from the tribunes P 


108 Where were their decrees do- 
poflitcd? where anciently ? What was 
the Tabulanum t 

109. What was the conaequenee, 
when they were not carried to the 
treasury ? What law was passed un¬ 
der Tiberius on this point ? Why? 

110. Were tliey ever supprosied or 
altered ? ever reversed ? Why not? 

111. How was the senate dismissed I 

rOWKR OF THt SENATE. 

112. What was the power of the se* 
tiate under the regal government? 

113. How were they dealt with by 
Tiirqiun the Proud’ 

114. What was their power after the 
abolition of regal government? 'What, 
the consequence of their abuse of 
power ’ 

115. Ily what means did the tribunes 
ot the people fir^t liirninish their au> 
tliority ? how next? how atierwards ? 
how lastly? What was formerly the 
case ? How was their power most'of 
all abridged ? 

Ill) How were senatois treated in 
foreign countries ? What priTilege 
did they obtain, when they had occa¬ 
sion to travel ? What honour was 
conferred on them in the provinces ? 

117. What deference was paid to 
tlieir authority by the Homan people 7 
What was the method usually observed 
in the management of weigVity atTairs.f 
Was this the case in all matters of 
importance ? 

IIH. What power did they exercise 
in matters of religion What,with re¬ 
gard to the treasury ?—to the provin¬ 
ces !— to ambassadors Y— to public 
thanksgivings and triiiiiiphs ? to the 
conterniig of titles?—to public crimes 
and disputes ?—to the laws?—to the 
assemblies of the people ? 

119 lu what was thi'ir power chief¬ 
ly conspicuous’ What decree did they 
then pass ’ What power did that de¬ 
cree confer on the consuls ’ What 
was it called’ In what state was the 
republic then said to be ? 

120 What force had the decrees of 
the senate ? Hy whom wei e they obey¬ 
ed ? By whom could they be cancell¬ 
ed ? Was their force peimaneni? 

121. What luHueiioe had the autho¬ 
rity of the senate lu the last age otthe 
republic? In what did this contempt 
of the senate terminate ? 

122 How did (hcero attempt to es¬ 
tablish Its authority ? How was this 
union broken? What did this give 
CJa-sar an opportunity of doing ? 

123 What was the conduct ot Ail. 
gustus when he became master of the 
empire? How did Tiberius apparent 
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ly increase the power of the senate ? 
What was the consequence ? Was this 
substantial power ? W hy not ? 

124. What was usually prefixed to 
decrees at this time If How were 
these received by the senators ? 

125. What were the emperors’ mes. 
sages to the senate called 1^ Why f 
Who first introduced them 7 

12G. How long did the custom of re¬ 
ferring every thing to the senate con- 
tinue V How did the emperors act 
after thisV Who first made use ol 
these rescripts and edicts f What 
was the consequence of their becoin- 
itig more frequent 7 

127. What were called Pnvilegia? 
In what had sense was this word 
anciently used? What else did it de¬ 
note 7 

12S. What was the Royal law 7 In 
allusion to what, were they so called ? 

Eqi, ITES. 

129 Were the equites at first a dis¬ 
tinct order m tin- state ? What was 
their origin? Wlmt their original 
name 7 How were they divideil 7 
130. Who afterwards inn cased their 
number 7 How many did Tullus 
Hustilius add 7 How many T.irquiniua 
Hnscus 7 W hat cause have VfC to 
suppose that he dnl more ? 

131 How many centuries of equites 
did Servius 'rullnis make 7 How did 
he form the.se 7 What sum was given 
to each of them to purciiase horses P 
How were their horses inaintHined 7 
132. Ot what utility was the cques- 
triHii Older in the state 7 

133 When were they first reckoned 
a distinct order 7 Who after this were 
properly called equites P 

134. From whom were thevchosen7 
What were those calledi who were de¬ 
scended iioin ancient families P W’lint 
was the limited number 7 What, the 
reqiiibite age ? What, the fortune P 
13.5. W hat were the badges of 
equites? Whai was, at first, their 
olfice ? what, afterwards 7 When and 
why was the. right of judging trans¬ 
ferred to them? IIov/ was-that right 
Buhsequently disposed of 7 

I3(i. Who was called uiagistcr so- 
cietatisP Who were the rtiblicani 
among the equites? In wh.d respect 
were they held at Home? In what,in 
the provinces? 

137 What annual occurrence added 
splendour to tiie equestrian order'( 
How was this procession made ? What 
privilege did they enjoy at this time 7 

138. How often we.re they review¬ 
ed 7 By whom? Where7 For what 
causes did the censor punish an 


uquesP and how P How did he ex 
press his approbation P 

139. How were the less culpable 
degraded P What do we hnd mention, 
ed as a reward sometimes conferred f 
By whom could this exemption be 
granted P 

140. What was the cques called 
whoso name stood first m the censor’s 
book? Why was this title given to 
him P To whom was it given under the 
emperors ? 

I’/.ruKiAV OR rorijt.An ohoeu. 

141. What were tlie Homan citizens, 
with the exception of the patnciaii'i 
and equites, calledP In what more 
general %ense arc these terms some¬ 
times employed ! For what is plebs 
usually put ? 

142. W ho were calloil plebs rusticn ? 
Who, plebs uihanaP Which was tbu 
more respectable class 7 How were tlio 
plebs urbaua suppoited 7 What whs 
their principal husineas ? What were 
they called on this account? What, 
from their lenality and corruption? 

11,1. For what purpose were the 
leading men among the populace kept 
in pay by seditious magistrates? To 
wbat did the turliuleme of the com¬ 
mon people cniitTibute? In what 
ilid It originate 7 

rilllUNS AND f I.IEM.S ; M»CU.E.S, NOVI, 

7<.M>I11I.1..S , 

141 How'did Romulus connect to- 
getber tMb patricians and plebeiuiis 1 
Wbat duties were lucumbeut on tbo 
patron? What,on the client’ 

145. What were they proh’bited 
from doing towards each other 7 How 
might he be piiiii.shed who acted other¬ 
wise 7 W hat was the conseijucmxj 7 

14C. Was this protection lU after- 
tjuies eateiided only to individuals? 
.Mention a few examples. 

147 Who were called Nolulos? 
What right did they enjoy’ What 
were these images 7 SV'bowere called 
Homines novi 7 who, Igiiohiles? w'ho, 
Optimates ? who, Populures? 

ObM lCS AND rAMlI.Lr, NAVI IS ; IN- 
AND UUEIUINI. 

148. How were the Ruriiiin people 
subdivided? and each gens? What 
were those of the same gens, called I 
W'hat, those of the same family ? Who 
wci e also called Agnati I Why I 

M9 W'ho alone were anciently said 
to have a gens? When did the Ple¬ 
beians re.ccivc the rights of geutes? 
What distinction arose from tins I 
What is tlie meaning of the plira«e 
sine gente? 
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150. What did the lloniaDS nne to 
mark, the dillerent geiitea and famihie 
and to diatiuguish iiidividuale 7 

151 Which wati piithrat7 Wboin did 
it mark 7 How waa it coinmouly writ> 
ten 7 

15‘i. What followed the pra'iiomen ? 
What did it mark? 

153 Which was put last? W'hat did 
it mark ? 

164 What fourth name was soine- 
tiMies add€‘d ? On uliut aLcouiitr' Have 
wo any instance of a second ugiiunien 
being added ? 

165 How many jiames do the Ro¬ 
mans at first stem to have had? 
When did they begin commonly tn 
have three ? 

J50. Were these three always used P 
Which of them was gent rally used iii 
speaking to any iiiu>''' Why? 

157 From what were the surnames 
derived 

JSd When wiiil the pra'nomcn giv. 
eii to boys? What pittunmeii \vu.s 
given to the eldest son of the family ? 
What to tlio rest. 

I5!>. From what was the only ildugh. 
ter id a family called? W'hen there 
wen- two daughters how weie they 
distinguished'^ How, it more tlVhu 
two'i How were the pi .eiiomeiis of 
u 0101 n anciently maiked. 

K)0. How long did the names of the 
geiitLs and surnames ot the fumitisc 
lemawifixed ' When wtretheychang 
ed and eon founded ? 

lol. Who were those called Liberi'* 
Ingenui ?—Liberti and Libcrtini ? 
VV hen Were they colled Liberti ? 
when, hilxirtiui V JDo the classir-i 
Wiirraiil us i;i believing that the 
Libcrtiat were the sons of Liberti ? 

SLIV1S 

]r>‘2 How did im>n become slaves 
among the Homans'^ 

IC.l, W hat prisoners of war were 
not sold into slavery? what, Mere? 
W'hy \v -re they said to ho sold sub 
eoi^na ? why, suh hasta ? VV hat were 
thev I ailed ? 

1(H. Were slaves regularly sold in 
Rome? What were slave dealers 
I ailed ? How' witc they exposed to 
sale 7 Why so ? What did the seller 
forfeit if he gave a false actount? How 
were those sold ivhom he would nut 
w arrant ? 

1(15 How were slaves brought Irom 
beyond soas ni.irked ? On what coiiiii 
lion were slaies sometimes sold? 
What were they called, when tiist 
brought to the city? What, when 
Oicy had served long 

lOf). Might fi'-e horn eiluins hell 


fhemselveB, or be sold, for slaves? 
What was decreed by the senate on 
this point, to prevent frauds ? What 
pow'er had fathers over their chil¬ 
dren ? Did these on tliat account 
lose the rights of citizens V What was 
the case with insolvent debtors ? 

Ifi7. Were criminals ever reduced 
to slavery? For what crimes? What 
was done to those condemned to any 
extreme punishment? 

Ills. What hecaiiie of the children of 
a female slave ? Were slaves regularly 
married ? W^hat was their connection 
called? and themselves 7 What were 
homeborn slaves callud ? 

16U. 'What wan the whole company 
of slaves in one bouse called? and the 
slaves? What, tlie proprietor of 
slaves? Who refused the name ? VV'^hy ? 

170 How were the slaves employ¬ 
ed i In what were they sim'ietimes 
insti'uctcd ? At what rate did such 
slaves sell ? Who derived from them a 
gieat part of his wealth ? 

171. What slave-s were called pisda- 
gogi 7 What was the psdagogiiim ? 

17!1. How were slaves promoted? 
11 y whom were the farms of the 
weilthy Romans chiefly cultivated ? 
W'ere there no free labourers ? 

173. What power had masters over 
their slaves How was this right ex¬ 
ercised ? What was the common 
punishment? W'hat other punish¬ 
ments w ere sometimes inflicted ? 
What was a slave called, who had 
been subjected to the latter punish¬ 
ment 7 W ho had been often beaten ? 
—who had been branded? In what 
place were they often shut up? 

174 W'hat persons were called fugi- 
tivaiii ? 

175. In what position were staves 
beaten ? What wa«i done to deter 
them from oflending ? To w'honi was 
it chiefly applied? 

J7G. How w’ere slaves punished 
capitally? Till whose time ? 

177 To what were they liable, when 
their muster was slum at home, and 
the murder was not discoveied ? 

178. Were slaves tran.sferahle like 
other effects P 

170. Ill what capacity could they 
not appear in a court of.iuslice? What 
c'ise w'orc they not allowed to do ? 
Wr'as there any memorable exception 
to tins last prohibition? What wore 
these called ? 

ISO What allowance was granted 
them for their .sustenance per month? 
What else did they receive? What 
was their peculium * How did they 
dispose of It? What was such a slave 
lulled f How long did u sobci and 
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ioduatriouB bIavo umially remain in 
eerritude ? Did alarca ever make 
presenta to their raaatera'f What 
agreement sometimcH exiated between 
the maater and the slave ? 

181. How did the condition of alavea 
in families vary ? 

182. At what times wore they allow¬ 
ed very great freedom ¥ 

183. Were the slaves in Rome and 
throughout Italy numerous ? What 
number are some neh individuals 
said to have had? What other fact 
is mentioned as indicative of their 
numbers? 

184. What other slaves were there, 
besides those of private individuals ? 
For what purposes were they kept ? 
How were they maintaiued? 

18 fi. Who were the adscriptitii ? 
What was their state ? 

180. What name did slaves ancient- 
ly bear P What, afterwards ? How 
arc they distinguished in the classics? 

187. How were tliey anciently 
freed P 

188. How w'as a slave freed perecn- 
mm T 

189. How, per vlndU'fmn ? What 
was the turning round of the slave 
called? W^hat, the rod with which he 
was struck ? Prom what circumstan 
ce» was it so called ? 

190. How were slaves freed per 
testamentum ? When were slaves 
thus freed called Orcini or Charonitrc 7 
and why P When did the heir retain 
the rights of patronage ? 

191. What was libertv procured in 
any of these methods called ? 

192. Jly what other mttliorts were 
slaves freed in latter limes P Did any 
other method confer complete true- 
dom P What more was requisite ? 

19.3. What was anciently the condi¬ 
tion of all freed slaves? How were 
they distributed? Why were laws 
Huh.seqiicntly made to limit the niariii- 
raission of slaves? What number was 
a master aDov/ed to free by his will ? 
What did Aiigu..<tus ordain respecting 
slaves who had been bound, whipt, or 
branded for any crime 1 

194. What was enacted respecting 
slaves by the law Julia NorhaiiaP 
What were they called in conse 
quenne r 

19.5 By what custom did they show 
that they had obtained their freedom? 
What did they receive as the badge 
of liberty ? With what were they 
presented by their master ? What 
did they then assume and prefix P 

19(1. Whut rights did patrons retain 
over their IreedinPri ? • 

197. Who succeeded to the eirects of 


a freedman, when ho died intestate, 
without heirs P 

108. What punishment was inflicted 
on a freedman ungratetul to hts pa. 
trim P 

RiCHTS OV ROMAN CIIIZENS. 

199. Who obtained the rights of 
citir.ena in the early days of Rome 

200. What methods did Romulus 
adopt to increase the number of his 
citixcns? Did his successors imitate 
his example? In what instances^ 

201. To whom was the freedom of 
the city granted, besides tbe city amt 
coiintiy tribes? What were thesi 
towns called? and their inhabitants'* 
When did they become < it t't tugeiiiti t 
What resulted from this '/ 

202. When was the freedom of the 
City more sparingly conferred P How 
was it then bestowed? What light 
was then given to some and not to 
others? Who first obtained the free- 
dom of the city without the right of 
voting ? To whom was it afterwards 
given? 

203. What towns received both the 
freedom and the right of voting ? 

204 To whom xvas this right after, 
wards granted ■* I’owhoni wa.s it cinn- 
muiiicated after the social war’ To 
what country afterwards ? W as the 
freedom of the city liberally or spat- 
iiigly confetred undei tbe emperors? 
Tow bon' was it at last extended by 
Caracal la P 

205. Who were anciently called 
liostes, and peregrini P After Rome 
had extended her empire, how were 
tbe rights of her suhtects diviiled P 

200. What did the jus Q'liritiiini 
tompieliend? VVhot were their pri¬ 
vate rights propel ly called? Wh.ii 
their public rights 

ratVATC RiGiits or iiovtiv eiiizEiVS. 

207. What were the private right.s 
of Roman citizens P 

20B. What did the jus iibertali'i 
comprehend? 

209. How were the nti/.cns of Rome 
secured from the domiuion of tyrants'* 
How, finni the tyrannical treatniei.t 
of magistrates ? 

210. What court could pass sentence 
on the life of a citizen P 

211. What punishments were magi¬ 
strates not allowed to inflict? 

212. What expressiou checked thi’ir 
severest deciees’ 

213. What wasmdained hy the laws 
of the twelve tables with regard to in¬ 
solvent debtors P What were they 
then called't In what state were they * 

21 I. What was done to .my one who 
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wa* Indebted' to Bevcrul pi reons and 
could not And a cautioner 1* 

SIS What law was made to i heck 
the cruelly of usurers ? 

210. Why were the people not sat- 
iatied with this ? W hat did they af 
terwardfl demand? How far was this 
demand at one lime complied with? 

RKJln OK I'AMIl.Y. 

217, What had each gens peculiar 
to itsell ? 

21H. Who BMOceeded, when heirs by 
(he father's side of the sumo fuiinly 
failed ? 

210. How coul 1 one pass from a 
p<itrician to a plebeian family, or 
from a plebeian to a patnci.in ? 

1UGH1 OK MARRIAOG. 

220. What was requisite l;<*foi’e a 
riti/.en might marry a shuc, a bar. 
baiinti, or a foreigner? 

2*21 What is the distinction between 
ronunbiuin and cmituberninm ? 

‘222. What intermarriages did the 
laws of the iJecenmn proii/bit / \V',is 
this restriction permanent V 

22.’i What was atterwards said of a 
pati leian lady when sVic married a 
plebeian ? From what was she jjx~ 
elude d 7 

221. To what was the expression 
genti.s ennptio applied ? 

Ruan OK 4 kather, 

22.1 What power had a father over 
hiB (.Ibildren ? How might he dispose 
of thi m when intants ? (What was the 
ai'kiiowledgmeiit ol a new-born in- 
fiyiit's legitimacy?} What was his 
power over them when >,'iown up ’ 
Did llomulas at first permit this right 
ill all oiv.ses ? 

220. Could a son acquire property '■> 
Wlieii acquired, what was it called? 
What, if acquired in war ? 

•227 In what respect was the condi¬ 
tion ot .a son haidei tlian that of a 
slave > How did the promotion of the 
sun to any public oflire adect the 
power of the father? How' long did 
Him power rontinue? Dul a daughter, 
after nuirnage, vcniaiu under hei 
father's poiv^ r > 

K.UA.<C lV4Tt(>N ANTJ AUOl’l ION. 

223. Wliat did it behove a father to 
do, when he wished to emanripate his 
son ? What was this sale termi d ? 
To whom did he sell hiiu? Why was 
the purchaser so called ? Who else 
were present at the .sale ? IVhat took 
place in their presence- ^ 

22(». Why wa,s this imaginarv sole 
repeated thrice? Did the purchaser 


manumit the son after the third rale? 
Why not 7 How then did be diupcwe 
of him ? What immediately followed ? 

2,{(). Whence did the custom of sell¬ 
ing per sea et librani take its rise t 

2JI, What formalities were used in 
emancipating a daughter or grand¬ 
children ? How often were they re¬ 
peated ? VVhy were new modes of 
emancipation invented? By whom? 
Whnt form was aubstitutcd by Atba- 
nasiiia ? What, by Justinian ? 

2J‘2. When might a man assume 
childien by adoption? With what 
view ? When was this adoption.called 
arrogatio? And why? When, pro¬ 
perly adoptio ? Before whom was 
this performed 7 Wiiii what formali¬ 
ties? where? Into what did the 
ailciptcd pas.s ? W hat general name 
does Cicero give to these two lorina ? 

HIGH I OP PKOrERTY. 

2;i.’{ How were things divided among 
the Koutans with respect to property^ 
What were things of uivi.ne right 
called ? Give an example of the res 
bacric—of the res religiosa-—of the res 
sanette. 

2.J4 To whom were these things 
subject ? Could tbe property of them 
be transferred ? How were temples 
rendered sacred '! Could any thing 
legally consecrated be afterwards ap¬ 
plied to a profane use 7 To whom 
were temples supposed to belong ? 
How did things cease to be sacpt-d ? 

2.15. How did any place become re¬ 
ligious? Why were sepulchres held 
religious’ What was requisite before 
they could be built or repaired ? W^hat 
was the only right connected with 
tbem that could be transferred? 

2,M> Why were the walls of ntioe 
held inviolable? By wbo.se authoiity 
weie they raised or repaired’ 

2J7. What ^vnT^‘ things of fauman 
light called? How were they divided 7 

2.13. VV hat things were called kks 
i..\i VFKMTATi.s. or, more jnoporly, la ,s 
l*iJjii.iC 2 E ^ Mention instance.s. What 
ivere called kls commcncs’ give ex- 
aiuplea. What does commune used as 
a substantive, denote? 

239 What things wore called itB.s 
N'ULi.irs? When was an estate referr¬ 
ed to this class? What was such an 
estate called ? 

210. What other division of thing* 
was the CO ? What were the niovalile 
thiiig.s of a farm called ? 

*2-11. Mention another division of 
tilings still ? What are corporeal 
things c.illed by Cicero ? what, in- 
corporeal ? How do other* more pro¬ 
perly distinguiah them 1 Repeat the 
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brief divisiou of things given by Hor 
ace. 

242. How were private things divid¬ 
ed 1 What things were called res 
mancipi ? W hat i nee tnancipi res ? 

243. Enumerate the res mancipi. 

24-1. What were the servitudes of 

farms in the country 1 What was the 
breadth of a via, when straight ? at a 
turn ? What the breadtii of an actus ^ 
of an iter ? What other servitudes may 
be added to tiiese ? 

215. What farms were called prredia 
libera? What, pra>dia aerva ? 

24a. What hiiildiugs were called 
prasdia urhana F How did they be. 
come res mancipi ? What were all 
buildmgs and lands called i* What 
buildings were called tedes ? What, 
villas F what place, area P what, ager F 
What was properly called fundus ? 

2ir. Wliat wore the servitudes of 
the prmdia urbana ? 

24(1, What space was anciently loft 
between houses ? What was it called { 
Were these interstice* always left F 
Who re.stored the ancient mode ot I 
building F 

249. SV'hat houses were called in- 
BuliG F How are domiis and insiilie 
Bimietimes distinguished 7 Was this 
distinction observed in am lent times 
'ro what was this name given under 
the einperorsF What were thoinhaI)i. 
tiiuts of them railed? To whom else I 


c.ipio? ,4mnng whom only did this 
take place ? [f there was any inter 
TUption in the possession, what wasit 
called F How was this made in coun. 
try farms F What length of time waii 
afterwards necessary to constitute 
prescription? What was this new 
method of acquiring property by pns. 
session, called ? 

255. What was the emptio sub co. 
poua ? 

2.56. What was theaiictio ? Of what 
gesture did the person who bade, 
make use ? 

257 Whence was the custom of 
setting up a spear at an auction deny, 
ed ? What meaning is hence given to 
hasta F What, to sub hasta venire ? 

25S, IIow were the tune and terms 
of the auction advertised F Eor what 
i« tabula hence put ? Why were those 
whose goods were thus advertised aaul 
pendore, and their goods called bona 
suspensa F 

25!>. How and where did it behove 
auctions to be made * Who was alsu 
present at tliem F What was his duty f 
what was the phrase for deferring the 
sale ? 

260. What was the seller called 
What was he said to do? VV'liat was 
the right of property conveyed to the 
purchaser called " If that right w.ts 
not complete, what was he said to do? 

201, Wha> were the three cases in 


was this name applied? What were 
the proprietors ot the insiil.e called 
and their agents’ Why were bouses 
in the city raised to a groat height F 
How were they occupied ? What 
were the iipmost atones called ? W'^hr.i, 
be who Touted an lusula or any part 
of it ? 

259. What other servitudes wore 
there? What was the sorvitus stilli- 
cidii et fliiruinis —the servitus clo¬ 
aca’ ?—the servitus n'liialtinstoHendi ’ 
To what height were bouses limited 
under Augustus? 

HOURS OK ACqillltlNC rROPl’Ii'l V. 

251. What was the transferring of 
propertv called F How was it eflect. 
cd F With what lormalities ’ Explain 
the phrases dare mancipio,—accipere, 
—^jurat, se fore raaucipii tempiis m 
omne tui—siii mtiiicipii esse—manci- 
pare agrum alicui—and, emancipare 
f undos, 

252. How does Cicero use mancipi- 
uni and nexus or -um F 

253 What other modes were there 
of acquiring legal property F What 
was the piru ces.sio? In what case 
did it chietiy take place F 

251 What was the usucaptio or tisu- 


I which only adiudicatio took, place ? 
I Who were commonly appointed iii 
I stttung bounds? 

262. What donation* were called 
miiTiera F What, dona F VV'^as this dis- 
I tinctiun always observed ’ • 

2Gd When did presents become 
I Tory frequent and costly among the 
Romans? By wbom and to whom 
were they sent F What presents weio 
called str-oue F—Apopboreta f Xenia 

264. At'hat things were said to be in 
dominio (piiritariu F In what were 
other tilings said to be ? What were 
the propnelors of these called F What 
distinction was there between boni- 
tarii and the domini quiritnrii F By 
whom was it abolished ? 

265, What was called ususfructiis * 
What was the person called who bad 
this use and enjoyment ? 

KimiTUr' Tl.STSMLNT ANU INIIRKI- 
TsrvcK. 

260 What peculiar privileges had 
Roman citizens with lespect to wills ■' 

267 Where were testaments an¬ 
ciently made F 

268. When was a tostament said 
be made in procinctn F 

2C9. What HA.* the usual method of 
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making a will, after the laws of the 
twelve tables were enacted ? Ilow 
was this done f What was this imag> 
inary sale called ? What formalities 
followed when this act had been fin. 
ished in due form ? What was this 
act called ? Were these formalities 
always observed ? What was reck¬ 
oned sulheient, especially in later 
times ? 

270 In what case was a will called 
holographntn ? 11 y whom was it sonic. 
times written i Who were usuallv 
employed in drawing it- up? What 
was ordained with respect to the 
v.'iiter of anotlirrV testament ? When 
a testament was written by another, 
what declaration did the testator an¬ 
nex ? On w'hat were testaments usu¬ 
ally written ? Why ? W^hat were they 
hence called ? VVhat is meant by 
prima cera ? by cera extrema or ima ? 
Was the term tahuhn limited to testa¬ 
ments Mf) written ? 

271. 11 y whom were testaments al 
ways subscribed’ with what were 
they sealed? How were they farther 
secured ’ What was the law with re¬ 
spect to this ? 

272, When might the testator tnisecl 

his V, ill? k 

27.>. In what language were testa- 
Toent^ always wruien ? Was it not 
idlovved to expre.ss a legacy in Greek’ 

271 How many copies were made 
id the same testament—one, or more? 
give an instani-c. 

‘Z7!/. Where were they deposited ? 
To whom, for example, did tl. Ciesar 
entrust his? 

2j;C. How were the lieir or heirs 
written in the first part ot a will ’ It 
there were several heirs, what were 
specified ? What was done, if the tes 
tutor had no children of his own ? 
What, if the heirs first appointed did 
not accept, or died under puberty ? 
What were they called ? 

277, (!ould a corporate city inherit 
an estan , or receive- a legacy 7 

278. V\ ere a man's own children 
necessarily his licirs ? What was thi> 
cause of disinheriting called f What 
name was given to a testament of this 
kind ? 

279 When an estate or other pro¬ 
perty was left in trust to a friend, 
what was it called? And the person 
to whom it was thus left? How was 
a testament of this kind expressed? 
in what language, written 1 

2M0. What appointments were^mado 
m the latter part of the will ? In wbat 
*orm ? 

281. In how many different ways 
Were legacies left ? What vrero these 


ways ? What w#*s the fonn employed 
in bequeathing a legacy pet' vindica^ 
tiotu'in ?—per damuationcm ?—xinendi 
mofto' — per praceptionem 7 W'bence 
was the first of these forms so called ? 
iiow was the second form sometimes 
expressed ? When was a legacy said 
to be left per praiceptionem ? 

282. What name was given to addi. 
tions made to a will ? How were they 
expressed ? By what must they be 
confirmed? 

283. In whose presence was the 
will opened after the testator's death * 
If they were absent or dead, what 
was done ? 

284. Within what time was it usu. 
ally required that the heir ahoiild 
enter on his inheritancii ? What was 
this act called ? In wbat words was 
It performed? What was he then 
said to have done? -How did o*ic be¬ 
come heir, when thu lonoality woa 
not required ’ 

285. If the father or grandfather* 
succeeded, what were they called? if 
the children or gri«ndchildren ? if 
brothers or sisters ? 

28fi. On wlHim did the goods de¬ 
volve, of any one who died iiitestale ? 
In what order ? 

287- Into how many parts was the 
inheritance commonly divided? Wh.at 
were these called ? VVhat, the vi-hole ? 
Kxpliiiii tlie phrases—hu-rcs ex assi-, 
—ex semisse,—ex triente,—dodrante, 
&c. 

288, What wei-e ilic fini.-iiors of the 
uucia 7 

^ KiKItT Ot- Tl’Tl 

289. When the father of a family 
died intestate, leaving ho guardians to 
his children, on whom did this charge 
devolve ? Wbat was it hence cnlkd ? 
Why has this law been geueially 
blamed ’ 

2D0. When there was no guardian 
by testament, nor a legal om-, wbat 
was done in the case of nnimrs and 
women ? Was this always the ca.se ? 

291. Were women among the an¬ 
cient Rnmane ever allowed to transact 
business of importance? Under what 
control might a husband place bis 
wife after his decease ? Did women 
ever act as guardians ? How might 
a negligent or fraudulent guardian be 
railed to account? What restrictions 
were laid on guardians, nuderthc em¬ 
perors ? 

Pi UCIC! UICHTS OF ROMAN C'lTlZKN*. 

202 . What were the public rights ol 
Roman citixens ? 

293. What was tlie jus census ? 
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201. What, tlip jus militia'? Who 
were at first enhstcd ? Who were 
token nnder thu emperors P 

295. What was the jus tributoriim 
How were tributuni and vectigal dia- 
tinguiahud P 

20«. How many kinds of tribute 
were there? What were these three 
kinds ? What was the first called ? 
What the second ? What the third ? 

297. When and how long were the 
poor freed from taxation 7 On what 
occasiuu were tliey again forced to 
coniribnte 7 For what purpose ? 

298. When, and why were annual 
tributes remitted 7 H ow long did this 
immunity continue 7 

209, What Wore the three kinds ol 
vectigalia ? 

300. W hat was the portorium ? 
What were the collectors of it r.Hllcd7 
When were the portona remitted ? 
On what were they afterwards impos 
ed by Ca;sar7 

301. What were the dccuma* 7 
Who, the decuniani? In what esti¬ 
mation were they held ? Why y What 
was the ground called, from which 
tithes were paid ? What became of 
these lands? 

302. What wa.s the scriphira ? Why 
was It so called ? 

303. How and by whom were these 
taxes let? What were those called 
who farmed them ? 

304. What law was made respecting 
the sale of salt, soon after the expul. 
sion of TarquinP When was % new 
tax imposed on it ? When was this 
dropped P 

305. What was the tax called rice- 
sinia 7 For what purposes was the 
money raised from it reserved P 

306. Mention some other taxes in¬ 
vented by the emperors. 

307. What was the jus sulfragii V 
What the jus lioooriiiii? of what im. 
turc were these public offices ? 

308 How were sacred rites divid. 
ed? What cacred rites were public P 
What, private’ By whom was the 
public hearth of the city preserved 7— 
the hearths of the thirty cunajP— 
the fires of each village? How did 
the term pagani come to be used for 
heathens? What did it anciently sig. 
nify? 

309. What were the rites peculiar 
to each gens called 7 Were they ever 
i ntunnitted ? What domestic gods had 
every father of a family 7 

310. What sacred rites were retain 
ed by those who came from the free 
towns and settled at Rome 7—by the 
colonies ? 

311. Could the Romans adopt new 


or foreign gods? give examples. What 
was done to any one who intioduceci 
foreign rites of himself ? W hat change 
in this respect took place under the 
einperurs? 

312. Could any one be at the same 
time a citizen of Htmie, and of another 
otty ? Waa this the case in Greece P 
Could any one lose the freedom of the 
city? What took place when the 
rigrta of citizenship were taken from 
any one ? For example when citizens 
were banished? What did Augustus 
add to this form of banishment? What 
was the form called rolcgat o ? 

313. Did captives in war lose the 
rights of citizens ? How might they 
be recovered ? When did a foreigner 
who had obtained the freedom ol 
Home, forfeit his citizenship ? Wba' 
was this called P 

314 What was any loss of liberty, 
or of the rights ol citizens, called? 
What was the diminutio capitis maxi¬ 
ma ?—media ?—minima ? 

J1!S I,AT1I. 

.115. What were the boundaries nf 
ancient Latium ? What uaCinuadid it 
contain ? To what was it afterwards 
extended ? Whom did it then compre¬ 
hend ? What weie the inhabitants 
railed 7 Who are meant by soiU <■( 
Lafinutn noiru n f 

310 Ho\v did the jus Latii rank in 
relation to the jus civitatis and the ju« 
Italicum ? What was the difference? 

317 What laws did the Latins use? 
Might they adopt any of the Roman 
laws ? W'hat were they then called •' 
What was the exprcssiou applied, to 
any state that did not chouse to do so? 

.318. Where were the Latins enroll¬ 
ed ? Might they bo called to Home to 
give their suffrages ? How did they 
ascertain in what tribe they should 
vote P WTiat authority dal the consuls 
sometimes exercise over them on thc.se 
occasions ? 

319. What Latins became citizens of 
Rome ? When were they first per- 
mitb'd to enjoy honours ? What right 
did that law grant? What distinction 
was notwithstanding retained ? 

32(1. Were the Latins at first allowed 
the use of arms P For what purpose 
were they afterwards entrusted with 
them 7 W hat proportion of the army 
did they sometimes furnish ? Were 
they embodied in the legions? To 
what degrading punishment were they 
subject? 

321. What sacred rites had they in 
common with Roman citizens ? W ho 
presided in these at the sacrifices ? 
What rites and deities, peculiar to 
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themsclvea? What eolemti asBemblico 
had they also7 For what purposes!* 
Who were cscluded from this cou- 
vention 7 

JUS ITALICOJU. 

322. What distiict of country was 
called Italy T On what conditions were 
the states of Italy received into alli¬ 
ance 1* In what respects was their 
condition the same with that of the 
Latins? In what did it differ? 

32.'J. When, and why, were several 
of them reduced to a harder condi¬ 
tion P What States especially Miiffered ? 
How were they punished ? What loss 
did Capua sustain ? When and by 
what laws did the Italians obtain the 
right of voting, and of en]oying hon¬ 
ours P By whom were these privileges 
abridged for a short time P To whom ? 
What changes did Augustus make ? 

321. What distiuction still continu. 
ed ? 'M'^ero those rights granted to 
cities or states out of Italy f Where 
were ianns in tliose places said, in con¬ 
sequence, to boT What were they call- 
eil ? Of what wore they said to con¬ 
stitute a pari? 

i’noviNct.s. 

323. What countries were called 
proiincos? What uieusiires did the 
senaio adopt on the roduction ot any 
coiiiitrv 7 

326 What were the laws called that 
wnc thus prescribed 7 How weie 
they communicated to the people ? 
What phrases have we hence? 

327, What w’as the first country 
which the Uomans reduced into the 
form of a province ? 

.'128. Was the condition of all the 
provinces the same’^ According to 
what did they differ? What privileges 
were some of them allowed ? Of what 
were some deprived? 

32(1. What officers wcic sent into 
each province 7 What were their re¬ 
spective duties? With what wore the 
provinces oopressed ? What burdens 
did the Romans impose on the van¬ 
quished ? VVbat was the annual tri¬ 
bute called ? What, the tax called 
census soil f What were tliose called i 
who paid their taxes in money ?—! 
those who paid in produce P | 

330, Did the sum annually received 
from stipendiary states vary? fin 
what did the revenue of the vectigales ' 


331. What wore the three kinds 
of payment made by the provincials, 
according to Asconius ? 

332. What was the canon frumen. 
i tarius 7 What was done with the corn 
thus received ? 

333. Were the people of the pro¬ 
vinces, under the emperors, obliged 
to furnish any other contributions ? 
What other taxes did they pay? 
what articles of commerce were also 
taxed ? 

UUNlCiriA., COLONI-li, ET PRi®. 

FEC1 li Rjlt.. 

334 What were municipia P What 
the different kinds of municipia f 
What laws and customs did they use t 
what were these called ? Were they 
obliged to receive the Roman laws P 
In what state did some of them rather 
choose to remain ? 

335. Whore wore these free towns 
anciently 7 Where do we afterward 
find them ? What instances does Pliuy 
mention P 

330. What were colonies ? How 
were they transplanted? Who deter¬ 
mined in what manner the lands 
should be divided, and to whom ? 

337. How did the new colony march 
to their destined place ? In what 
manner were the lands marked out 
and allotted 7 What took place before 
all this ? 

333. When a city was to bo built, 
how and by whom was the compass of 
it marked out? Who followed the 
founder ? What part of the ceremony 
did they perform ? How did they fix 
the places of the gates ? What Dome 
was hence given to a gate ? Why are 
towns said to have been called urbes ? 
Who desi ribes the form of founding 
cities among the Greeks P What, docs 
he say. was the first city built? 

330. W'hat was done when a city 
was solemnly destroyed ? What is 
mentioned in the sacred writings on 
this subject ? 

340. In what light did the ancients 
regard the wulls of cities ? In what, 
the gates P 

341. What was the pomoprium? 
For what is it sometimes put? When 
was it extended ? 

342. From whom are these cere mo 
nies used in building cities said to 
have been borrowed ? 

343. What was the law with regard 


depend ? What smaller proportion , to the renovation of a colony ? 
was sometime .1 exacted instead of the I 344. What day was solemnly keen 
tenth part? How much more was|by the colonics? 

exacted in cases of necessity ? What | 34.5. Of whom did the colonies con- 

remunoration was given to tlie hus- 'si^^tt What was the consequenee 7 
huiidnieu in such cases ? ' What were the rights of the ftouiaii 
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colonies, aocordins to some authors t 
According to others? Uf what nature 
were the rights of Latin colonies ? 
II ow did this aftect thu status of thqpe 
Homan citizens wlio gave their names 
to a Latin colony ? In what condition 
were the Italian colonies? Wherein 
did the difference consist ? 

343. Who first introduced military 
colonies T By whom was he imitated ? 
Who were sent to those colonies ? 
W'hat were the other colonics called 
for thu sak .0 oi distinction T Why? 

347. In what did the colonies didt-r 
from the free towns ? What were 
their two chief magistrates called 7 
And their sonatoiv 7 Why ? What 
fortune was requisite for a dccurio un¬ 
der the emperors 7 

;i4S. What was the senate of Grecian 
cities, under the Roman empire, cal¬ 
led? Its members? The place where 
it met at Syracuse? An assembly ol 
the people ? What was the honorari¬ 
um dccunuii'itiis ? To what regula¬ 
tions respecting the choice of senators 
were they subjerted in Bithyniu^ 
What was an act passed by the senate 
or people called 7 VV''hat peculiar cus¬ 
tom was observed there? On what 
Occasions 7 Bv whom was this disap¬ 
proved of? ii'hy 7 

349. Who took charge of the inte¬ 
rests of the colonies at Rome ? 

350. What were prirtectur.s'? What 
towns were reduced to tins fonii? Of 
what were they deprived? On wh.it 1 
did their private right depend? And j 
tlieir public right ? 

351. What places were called lorn? 
What, conciliabiila? 

352. What cities were called confe¬ 
derate states ? In what state w'eie 
they? Give examples. 

F0RF.10tiii.RB. 

853. Who weiu anciently called 
peregrini ? AViieu did the name tall 
into disuse? How wore the inhabi 
tauts of th<s whole world thou divided ’ 
What was t'oe Koiiian eiiipiiu itself 
called ? 'J’o what noiiiiti'y is the name 
still givi-n ? Wi:y? 

354. What was the condition of fo 
reignors while Romo was troe? What 
privileges were they denied ? To wh.ii 
hardship were tliey .ilij<>i;t ? Ate/j- 
tion instances What alieiv.ards reii- 
derod this impracticable ? 

355. Under what prohibition did they 
lie with regard to dress ? To legal 
property, and wills? Wliat bccanu' 
of their goods after death V How did 
the patiori siifcood ? Wore thete in 
couvemenccs peipetuated ? 


ASSKVBLIFS OF TUB FKOFtJC. 

3AG. What was an assembly of tin 
whole people called ? Of a part? 

367. What business was transacted 
in the comitia ? Who summoned thLio 
and presided in them ? What was he 
then said to do ? What, when he Uid 
any thing liefore the people ? 

338. How many Linds of comuia 
weie there ? What were they, iiuil 
by whom instituted ? 

359. W'hat was requisite before t|,u 
comitia curiata and ceuturiata could 
be held ? 

300- What were the dies comitialos) 

.‘iCl- Duimg what time of the day 
could the comitia be held? Where did 
the comitia meet for creating mago 
trates ? W here, for making laws and 
holding trials. 

COMlIll CORIATA. 

3C‘2 How did the nenplc vote in tlip 
comitia cunatn? What was the risd. 
liition uf u majority of these said to 
Why was every thing of importauci 
dotomuned in them ? 

303. By whom were they hold at 
first it Afterwards? Where did they 
moot? What was tins place alter 
wards called T And why’t WIioii-wms 
the comitiiim fiist covered ? How' 

It afterwards adorned ? 

.101, Wno only had a right to voip 
at the countia cunata’ W'hat was the 
niria called that voted first? 
j .'W5. W'hen were the comitia ouriatu 
more rarely ussoiiihlod ? And for what 
purposes only f How was tiie ciu lu 
of each curia chosen? 

300. W'hat was a law made by the 
oiinic called? Enumerate the chief of 
these. What power had magistrates, 
without the first of these laws’ What 
extoiihion of power did it confer on 
them’ flow and why does this law 
seem to have been jiasscd in after 
times ? 

307. W'^by was the form of adoption 
called arrogatio made at the comitu 
cuilata ’ 

308 Where w'urc testaments ancient, 
lyinade’ W'heuce were they calli ii 
cnmitia caljta ’ Why is this name 
numetimes applied to the comitia ccii- 
turiata ’ 

3ii9 (iive an example of the detes- 
tacio sacrorum. What does Blautus 
eull an inheiitancc without tins re- 
qni.site ? 

coMiinv CFMUitiA'M AMJ Cl xsr.s. 

370. Wliirh were the pi ini ipal eoii.i- 
fia ' lliiw did the people vote in them’ 
In vvlidt light was a matter decii’od 
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hy a majority ol ccuturieu, regarded ? 
According to what ceusiis were tlttv 
held 7 

371. What was the cenguM ? 

372. Whut method did SerriuB adopt 
to aeoertain the number of the people 
and the turtiiiieH of each individual? 
What ieatival did he likewise ap¬ 
point ? 

373. Uuw did he then divide the 
citixfiiH? Did the divjsiou by centiu 
lies prevail at Roiiu ? Whut instBnceg 
are adduced i What number did u 
century contain V 

.'17-1. What loitune had those who 
composed the h. st class { 

375 Into lio\v many centuries was 
it siilidivided i Who were added to 
these 7 

37(j. Of how many centuries did the 
second class consist? What u'ere 
their estates wmtb ? Who were added 
to these'? V\'e!e- these artihcers ineiU' 
liiT"- of either the first or tiie second 
class f Why may we not buppn‘>e so '? 

377. Of bow many centuries the 
third il.iss? Their estate ? 

.'178 Ol tiow many cciituiies the 
fourth ' 1 lu'ir estate ? W houi dw'S 

I>iuiiysius add to this class? 

3711. Of how many ccnturie.s» the 
filth class ? Their estate f But accuid- 
iiig to Dionysius i What three centu¬ 
ries were included among thesei ac¬ 
cording to Livy 7 

.'180 Whom did the sixth cLiss com¬ 
prehend ? How many centuries did 
tliey lorm? 

381. What was the number of cen 
tunes in all the classes, a^orditig to 
X..ity 'i—and according to Ilionysius ' 
How do some make the numbei of 
Livy to amount to lil4 1 

382 Were tlie arms of all the class¬ 
es alike ? How were they placed in 
the army 7 

JHJ What was the consequence of 
this arrangement? Why was the chief 
powci thus vested in the richest citi- 
rens ? What burden depended,equal¬ 
ly witl: the votes at the Comitiu, on 
the tiuiuher of centimes? What pro¬ 
portion of this burden did the hist 
class bear'? How did ihu classification 
ot Servius Tullius thiow the chief in 
tlueiice into llic hands of the first 
class ? 

384. W^hat alteration was made in 
later-times ? When, or how, u’as this 
tione ? 

385. Whut were those called who 
weie includeu uodei the lirst clnns? 
What, the rest'? What an* the luoai 
approved authors hence called f 

388. What were those of ilie lowest 
class called 7 Whot, liiose who had 


below a certain valuation P Why 
are only five classes mentioned smue. 
times ? What is hence the phrase for 
those of the lowest class ? 

387. How often was this review of 
the people made ? By whom ? War 
the census always held at certain in- 
tervats ? 

388. What kind of sacrifice was of¬ 
fered, when the census was fuaished t 
Ut what animals did it consist P What 
was It hence called ? Why was it 
culled Lustrum? Whence is lustrum 
put for the space of five years ? With 
what do the poets eoiuctimes confound 
It ? 

3S0. Where was the census ancient¬ 
ly held ? Where atter the year 320 ? 
IVhere was the purifying sacrifice 
made ? Was the lustrum edways per¬ 
formed ? 

c.Al'ses OF A<tst:iiBLisa inn couiria 

i'LN'ILBlAIS. 

3'JO For what pui poses were (lie 
comitia centunata held? What ma¬ 
gistrates were created in them ? 
VVbat laws passed ? W b'at trials held ? 
Whut else was done at those comitia? 

.UArisTiiAiis^ WHO rnGsiurn at the 

CuMlTlA CEMUKIAIA, iXC. 

301. Sy what magistrates only could 
the comitia be held '? For what pur¬ 
pose only might they be held by the 
iiiterrex ? 

30i. What other magistrates as¬ 
sembled the people by centuries ? 
Why was this assembly nnt called 
comitia ? When were the prietors not 
allowed, and when was it allowed 
them, to bold the uotqitia P Whut 
prvL'tor in particular enjoyed this 
power ? 

303. For what purposes did the con- 
siiKs hold the comitia ? 

304. How did they dcterniine by 
which of them they should be held ? 

305. By whom were the comitia held 
for the creating of the hrst consuls ? 

300. By whom, for the creating of a 
ivx sacrorum ? 

307. What influence had the person 
who presided in the comitia ? 

308. What was done, when the 
comitia for the election of magistrates 
could not be held m due time ? How 
long did he command?' By whom 
were the comitia then held '? What 
suiuetiTiies happened, in the ubseiice 
of the consuls? 

39!). Where were the comitia centii- 
riiitd always held ? W hy ? What was 
the practice lu latter times ? 

400. How were the comitiu centurvatii 
iiiiitully asseiuhlcd ? How long befoie 
u 
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the tune of meeting were they sum- 
moiled t Why ? \y hat waa thia apace 
of time called? Why? Why wcie 
chev not held on the market-daya f 

401. How were the comitia for 
creating magiatratea aometimea auin- 
luoned ? 

40'i. Who were allowed to be pre* 
sent at the comitia ceutunata i 

C4Nl)M>AlliS. 

40:t. What were tho'Ho called who 
aoMght preferuiQOta ? From what cir¬ 
cumstance ? Was this practice always 
allowed ? 

404. What part of dress was not 
worn by candidates ? Why? 

4U5. What was the law, in the latter 
ages of the republic, with regard to 
the preseuce of candidates T What 
else was requisite? Why was it ne¬ 
cessary that their names should be re¬ 
ceived by tbe magistrates ? How might 
the opposition of the consuls be over¬ 
ruled 7 

40n. How did candidates endeavour 
to gam tbe favour of the people before 
the time of election ? By whom were 
they accompanied on these occasions 1 
What custom was anciently observed 
by them? By whom were they at¬ 
tended when they went down at cer 
tain times, to the Campus Martins? 
For what purpose did they employ 
divisores ? Was not this forbidden 
by law ? What was the office of the 
iuterpretes? And of the sequea- 
tres? What method did candidates 
sometimes adopt to disappoint their 
competitors ? 

407. Whaiphraaes were respectively 
applied to those who opposes' any 
candidate, to those who favoured him, 
to those who got one to be elected, 
and to those who hindered one's elec¬ 
tion ? 

MANMsn -tr I'lioPOsiNr; a i.aw', i&c. 

408. Wncu a law was to be proposed 
wbat were the preparatory steps ? 
How was it promulgated 7 For bow 
long? Why? How did the promul¬ 
gator meanwhile citeri himselt ? 
Were all these formalities observed 
in ancient times ? 

409. In what circiiniHtances did the 
proposer of a law soineiimbs speak, 
against it? 

410. What similar form was observ. 
ed in trial for treason ? What change 
of personal appearance did the acciiKcd 
in the mean time undergo? How was 
he employed? By whom werehis en- 
tre.ities seconded 'f 


MANNER OF TAKING THE A«SriCI.S. 

411. What prelimiuary ceremony 
was performed, on the day of the cu- 
mitia, by him who was to preside at 
them ? What does Cicero call these ? 
What is the Campus Martius heuie 
said to be ? What were the comitia 
themselves called ? 

4ia. With what was the Tabernacii- 
lum probably identical ? What was Uie 
consequence if it had not been takt-n 
m due form ? What was the usual 
declaration of the augurs on such oc-. 
casions ? To wbat length did the an. 

I ctent Romans carry their scrupulosity 
' on (his point? 

413. How were tlie magistrates said 
to be elected, when there was nothing 
wrong in the auspices ? 

414. In what form of words did tin- 
consul ask the augur to attend him 1 
How did he reply V 

415. Wliat were the two Linds of 
auspices that peitained to the comitia 
renturiata ? What were those bird.s 
called, vvliich gave omens by flight 
What, those by singing ? What phras-- 
was employed when the oineita were 
favourable? When they were unfa¬ 
vourable ? 

416. From what else were omens 
taken ? What was the person called 
who kept them? lu what manner 
were thov supposed to indicate a bod 
omen ? What appearances weie nc- 
onunted a good one? What was the 
latter called ? 

417. How did the augur annoiuict- 
that the auspices were unexieption- 
ahte P That they were not so ! Whot 
was the consequeuce uf this latter an 
anrincemeut ? 

418. W'hat was this declaration of 
tbe augur called V How does Ciceio 
speak o( the augurs, in allusion to 
this P W ho seems to assert the con¬ 
trary ? How are they to he recuii 
ciled ? 

410. Might any other magistrate 
than be who presided, toko the auspi¬ 
ces 7 For what purpose was this some¬ 
times done? If such magistrate de¬ 
clared that bo had heard thunder or 
seen lightning, what was be said to 
do y What was the consequence? 
What followed if his averment was as¬ 
certained to bo false P Why so 7 What 
was the formula commonly used, oil 
tins account, iii tbe edict by which the 
cormtia were summoned ? To whom 
did Ctodius extend this prohibition'^ 
j 4‘70. By what other circumstanres 
were the comitia stopped ? What was 
epilepsy hence called ? 

121. What look place, if a tempest 
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arose daring tlie comitia? Were the 
eiuctiona that had previously taken 
place, thus rendered invalid ? 

JUANNER OF HOliDIRO THE COMITIA 
CBNTUHIATA. 

422. Where did the people meet? 
With what religions ceremony did the 
presiding magistrate begin the business 
of the comitia ? Whoui did be then 
address? On what subject P 

423. What was then done, if magis¬ 
trates were to be chosen ? What was 
anciently the practice in choosing ma¬ 
gistrates ? 

4)24. What was done, if a law was 
to be passed? Where was a similar 
form observed ? For what reason 7 

42.'i. What was the usual beginning 
of all applications to the people? 
What was thus said to be done 7 
What is hence the meaning of the 
ptirases, juberc legem, vetare legem, 
riggare magistratus, rngare quiesito- 
res 7 In what terms did the magis- 
tiute neitt address them 7 What did 
ihi* people then do 7 What wifli he 
said thus to do I And the people? 

43(1. In what order were the centu¬ 
ries anciently called to give ^tbeir 
votes 7 Uuw afterwards 7 Describe 
the manner in winch the lot was cast. 
What was the century called which 
came out first > Those which followed 
next 7 The rest ? What centuries are 
usually called jure vocataj 7 What 
importance was attached to the vote 
of the centuria procrogativa 7 What 
signihcations does the term in rouse- 
quence boar 7 For what is it put 
among later writers ? * 

427. How do some writers account 
for tlie mention of tribes in the conii- 
tia m ntiinata'^ How do others explain 
the fact ^ What language of Cicero is 
irreconcilable with the latter explana¬ 
tion ? 

428. How did the ritizens anciently 
give their votes 7 What form did they 
use in creating magistrates 7 And in j 
passing laws ? ily what term was the 
will of the people expressed ? And 
ttiat of the senate 1 

420. Did the person nominated by 
the prerogative century always ac¬ 
cept? What was done when be de- 
rlineil, or when the presiding magis. 
trate disapproved of their rhoice t 
What was the form then employed 7 
How did the other centuries usually 
vote in such cases? What similar 
circurastsnre sometimes occurred in 
jiassing a bill 7 

•130. IIow did the people vote in lat. 
er times 1 What were the laws cal¬ 
led, by winch this was ordained'' 


Why was this change made in the 
mode of voting 7 Enumerate the vari. 
ous laws by which this privilege was 
conferred 7 What was the subject of 
the Gablnian law?—of the Cassianf 
—of the Papirian /’—of the Cixtlian ? 
Wlien were they severally enacted ? 
For what purpose ? 

431, What was the enclosure called, 
into which the centuries passed 7 How 
did they move into it ? What were they 
hence said to be 7 W'bat was the pons 
or ponticulus f What phrase was hence 
applied to old men at sixty 7—and what 
I were they called ? Why 7 What authors 
I assign a different cause for this phrase ? 
' 432. How many P&ntes and Septa 

Were there ? How does the language 
of Cicero accord with this opinion ? 
What opinion, inconsistent with what 
we read in other authors, do some 
writers entertain on this point ? 

433. What did each citiaen receive at 
the entrance of the pons? F/om 
whom ? How were they inscribed ? 
How many did they receive 7 What 
other tables were sometimes given in? 
Why did this seldom happen ? Coder 
whom did this same thing take place ? 
When ? 

4.34. On what occasions did they re¬ 
ceive two tablets 7 What letters were 
inscribed on them 7 What phrase have 
we hence ? 

43S. How did they dispose of these 
tablets? By whom was that pointed 
out to them ? What was their ol&ce 7 
By whom were the ballots taken out 
and counted? What other duty did they 
perform? How did they count them? 
What was this called 7 What does the 
phrase omne pvttcium ferre hence 
signify ? What was held to be the vote 
of each century? What was the per¬ 
son called, who told to the consul the 
vote of his century f 

4.36. Who commonly undertook the 
oflices of diribitores, rogatores, and 
cu.stodes? How many did Augustus 
select fur these duties ? Fr.im what 
ordc‘r ? 

437. What took place when the 
points of any century were equal ? 
Was this rule always observed 7 Wliac 
ensued on the summation of the votes ? 

4:i8. What circumstance in the elec, 
tinn was esteemed very honourable ? 
How did the newly elected consuls 
adorn the images of their ancestors 7 

430. What phrase was used of him 
who gained the vote of a century ?_ 
of him who lost it 7—of him who was 
rejected 7 What is the meaning of 
ferre su^ragiumt vel taheUam 1 

440. \Vh-<t expressions were applied 
to the Magistiatcs created at the ComU 
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tilt Cvniuriata? What addition used itribea took place A. U.258? flow many 
to be made, to denote the fulneaa of according to Vionyaiua, did Servius m. 
their right? atitute? In whatdoca be seem to con- 


411. Explain the phraaea prr/trrf le¬ 
gem i Icgcmjuhere, vel rogathinem acei- 
pet e; atitifiunre, vefnre, vel non acclperi\ 
legem ; rogei c legnn ; ahrogare It’getn ; 
(Uragitre legl, vet de hge ; subrogare 
legem; obrogare legem. 

44'j. What two clauaea were com¬ 
monly added to all lawa? What epi¬ 
thet doea Cicero apply to the latter 
clnuae ? Why ? 

443. What sanction used also to be 
annexed i Explain the expression per 
faturam. What does the phrase /£x- 
quirere sententlas per saturam hence 
signify? What other sanction was added 
III many laws 1 bat does it amount to? 

441. What was done with a law, 
when It was passed 7 How was it 
made known to the community 7 

449. When did the consuls first be¬ 
gin to enter on their office on the firpt 
of January ? About what tune were 
the eotutlia for ttieir election held, after 
that year '—with what exceptions S' 
When did they enter on othte, in the 
time of the first I’unic war? V\ ben were 
tliey created At what time were tlie 
J^ra'tors elected ? By what name were 
they called, from the time of their elec¬ 
tion till they entered on their offn-e ? 

440. When miglit the com'Uiu for en¬ 
acting laws or foi tiials, lie held ? 
eoMUIl TllUU 14. 

4-»7. How did the people vote in th<T 
Cotinliu Tubuta/ 

41i Piom what was the name of 
Tribes lienved ? What were the fiist 
three tribes called From whom was 
the first tribe named'' Whom <lid it 
include? From whontij the second? 
Whom did it include ? From whom, 
or what, the third 7 Who wcie in¬ 
cluded in It? 

4 40. Who doubled the number of 
tribes? Wi.at did he still retain'/ How 
were they th.^n distiDgnmhed? 

450. Why did Servius Tullius intro¬ 
duce a new arrangement 7 According 
to what principle did he distribute the 
citizens7 Into bow niauy regions did 
he divide the city ? What were these 
called ? Wliat did the inhabitants of 
these four regions cou('itiite7 From 
what had they their names? What 
prohibition was laid upon them 
with regard to residence ? Why 7 
liow was It enforced ? What distinc¬ 
tive appellation was given to these four 
tribes 7 Did their number vary 7 

4)1. Into how many parts did he at 
the same time divide the Roman terri¬ 
tory ? What were these called 7 

452. What increase in the number of 


tradict this etatement 7 Why and tci 
what, was the number afterwards in¬ 
creased 7 How long did this number 
continue? When arc eight or ten new 
tribes said to have been added 7 Huw 
were these speedily disposed of 7 
45.1. What was a tribe, according tn 
the institution of Servius Tullius 
How was this afterwards alten-d ? 
What desire of chauge then nianifesteil 
itself? By what was this occasioned '? 
What separation did Q. Fabius eOect 
in (ho year 440 ? Who were ranked 
among these? Jn what I'stimaiiun 
were the city tribes henceforth held? 
How did the Censors, in degrading n 
citixen, avail thenisilves of this ditler- 
ence of estimation ? What might any 
one, who convicted another ot biibtiy, 
obtain as bis reward ? • 

4'')4. From what did the rustic tribiis 
receive their names? Mention in¬ 
stances lit each . How was 4he iiniiie 
of tire tube sometimes used in coiijiinc 
tion with that of the individu.il'' 

455. When, and on uhat ccciis’.on, 
weie the CoHitiia TriOuiu first hi hi? 
After what year were they more fre¬ 
quently assembled ? \\ by 7 

450. For what purposes were the 
f'omitta T'lbutii held What ningis- 
traieswrc cieated at them 7 V) bat 
priests i How were the inferior priests 
'-hoseti before tliat period ? Wh.it 
singularity was there ut the election of 
the PoHtijcje Ma.iinnis and tho other 
priests ’ 

■157. Wha^were, the laws, passed at 
these Called ? flu wlii-m w«'io 

they originally binding {~ on wlioni 
alter the year 30fi'' What were some 
ot the various suhiocta to winch they 
lelatedr? What body in later limes, 
assumed the last of these as its prern- 
gntivd ? 

d'iH. What trials might not take place 
at the Vomitia I'ributu ? AVhere only 
could these he held ? Wbnt trials 
might take place ? What punishment 
Were they sulhcient to decree 7 In 
what circumstances? 

d.')!!. Wlint persons wereentitled to vote 
at the comitia Trihuta ? How were 
uon-resident citizens permitted tn 
vote? Caiild an individual belong to 
more tribes than one? How ? 

4C0, What was peculiar to the votes 
of all the citizens at the comitia Tr't- 
butaf What order for this reason 
hardly ever attended them ? To whnt 
opinion has their non-attendance 
given rise? 

4bl. By wh^m were the comltUi fit 
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creating tribunea and plebeian sediles 
bidd?—for creating curule af'dilea and 
other inferior magiatratea ?—for elect¬ 
ing prieata?—for passing laws and for 
trials P When the consul was to hold 
them, whom did he summon ?—whom, 
the tribunes ? What different names 
are on this account given them ? What 
was the phrase employed in the one 
case 7—what, in the other ? 

Where were the Comitia Tti- 
buta for electing Magistrates usually 
held 7 Where, for passing laws and 
for trials? Whut was the last of these 
places ancieiitlv called 7 11 y whom, 
and fur what put pose, were the cntuitia 
held there, after the expulsion of the 
Dt ccmi'iri ? 

463 How were the tribes separately 
aiToiniuodatcd in the forum ? What 
did ('kcero propose to build for them in 
the Caiiipim Martins? Why was the 
ptfipnsal not carried into iniiuediiite 
elleci 7 lly whom was it afterwards 
executed ? 

461. What formalities were observed 
in siunrooning and bolding thoCi||||itia 
I'l ibuta'■* With what slight diffenmee ? 
Why, if there had been thunder or 
ln.'htuing, could they not be held that 

tl I V ? •> 

■Hi/. When were they held for tlie 
election of magiotrates, after the year 
ryiH ’>— when, for electing priests’— 
w'hcn, for laws and trials 7 

HiU. Who first abridged the liberty 
ol the comitm'* How did he accom¬ 
plish this ? Who restored this man¬ 
ner of Section after it had fallen into 
disuse ? 

107. Uf what did Tiberius deprive 
the people altogether? By what pro¬ 
cess v Who attempted to reston* the 
right of voting to the people? With 
what success 7 What were still return¬ 
ed 7 By whom, and in what foiin, 
were the magistrates, whether uoniiu- 
aled by the senate or the prijiuc, still 
Hppoiiited to their office 7 

46H What was the method of appoint, 
mg magistrates, under the emperors? 
What was sometimes allowed and 
practised, especially under good em¬ 
perors’ How did Trajan attempt to 
restrain the itifaiuoiis largesses ot can¬ 
didates? When the right of creating 
magistrates was transferred to the sen. 
ate, how did it at first appoint them? 
—how, afterwards? Why ? Was this 
method found to be fiee from inconve¬ 
niences 7 What mode did Augustus 
follow at tlie comitia 7 What advice 
w'as given him on this point by Ms'cc- 
nasV How did he act, when ho at¬ 
tended at the election of iiiagistiatis 7 


RUaiaN M AOISTHSTES.—niFF'itREKT 

ruRMS OF government ANO mPFBBENT 

MAGISTRATES AT DIFFERENT TIMES. 

40D How was Rome at first govern¬ 
ed? When was the regal government 
aholished ? What supreme _ magis¬ 
trates were annually created in place 
of a king? What magistrate was 
created in dangerous conjunctures 1 
With what authority was be invested ? 
What happened when there was a 
vacancy of magistrates ? 

470. What change took place in the 
year of the city cQl or 302 7 For what 
purpose ? What were they called ? 
How long did their power last? What 
government was again restored ? 

471. From what body were the con¬ 
suls at first exclusively elected? What 
change was introduced a. u. 8101 
What were they called 1 Was the 
number of the tribunes always six ’ 
Was one halt always chosen from the 
patricians, and auutbcr from the* ple¬ 
beians 7 What magistrates were crea¬ 
ted for upwards of seventy year« 
after the appointment of the roilitaiy 
tribunes? What change did the ple¬ 
beians eflect a. u. 3871 Was this fre¬ 
quently the case? In whose hands 
did the supreme power from tliis tune 
remain ? When did Sylla assume to 
himself absolute autlioiity? On what 
occasion 7 Under what title? How 
lung had this oflice been disused ? 
After what interval was the consular 
power again restored ’ When was it dis. 
continued 7 Who attempted to restore 
it P When f By whum wore they pre¬ 
vented’'' Of what was be desirous? 
Under what title did Augustus, An¬ 
tony, and Lepidus exercise absolute 
power ? 

472. 'Wbat is justly reckoned the 
original cause of this revolution ? By 
whose contrivance was the first trium¬ 
virate formed? In whose cousiilsbip 7 
In what year of the city ? How do you 
account for the submission of the Ro¬ 
mans to their usurped authority ? 

478. When did Augustus become sole 
master of the Roman empire ’ Under 
what title did ho rule it? To what 
did the government now perpetually 
tend ? 

474. Who seem to have been the only 
slated magistrates in the beginning of 
tlio repiiblio 1 Why were various 
other magistrates appointed at differ¬ 
ent times? Did the appointment of 
magistrates cease under the imperial 
goi eriimeut ? 

OF MAniSIRAlF.S 1\ GENERAL. 

47''. What IS a mugistrato t Had 

i( 
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OUKtiTIONB. 


the RoQiciti!> the name diarriminalinn 
betweeu public etupluyineiita that we 
have ? Whiit wan the civil authority 
ot a uiagintratc called ? What the pi* 
dicative 'i What the military ? To 
whom wan the word praitorca anrietit- 
ly applied ? W'hat two meaniDgn have 
magintratun aud putentan ? Give ex¬ 
amples. What was the proper dis¬ 
tinction between magistrutiis and po- 
tcstss ? To whom were ense in vel 
cum mipeno; m jiisto vel niiimiut im- 
perio applied I What is the nicartiiig 
of magistratiia et itiiperia capfre 
For what is esse in impel.o aometiiues | 
used? What niaRislralen were said 
habere imperium > To act pro Impe- 
rio f Pro poteiiutc * Quote a passagi' 
wiiere potestas and impeiium are join¬ 
ed, 

uni.sio.v OK llAGlsTIlATn.V. 

47*J How were the lluui.in mngss.; 
traces divided 'i Who were the miii(;i. 
stratus nrdinarii ? Who the extraor. 
diuarii P Who were the magistratus 
majoren P Who the magistratiin ma- 
jores ordinani ? Where were they 
created ’ W''ho were the inugistratiis 
niajores extraordiiiarii ? Who the 
macistratiis miiinien ordiuarii ? Who 
were the magistratiin nirulesP What 
were all the rest called P Why does 
Horace apply e/yur to the sella curulis ? 
When did the iiiagibtrates sit on it > 
Who was the only magistrate rliosen 
exclusively from the patricians"t Wiu< 
were the plebeian magintrotes ? 

477. Was any age auc.u'iitly fixed 
for enjoying the dillercnt olheenP Who 
lirst made a law for this purpose f 
When? What epithet did his laniilv 
receive from this circumstance ? Is 
it fully ascertained what was the year 
fixed for en)oyiug each olbi e P Wtieri 
did the pnetorship use to be enioyedp 
Wliat was the year f’ted tor the eon- 
sulship^ What year according to Ci¬ 
cero was appoint'<d for the (jiiiistor- 
sbip P For the cbdileship f For the 
rastorship ■' For ’he consulship ? 
Vere these restrictions rigoiously 
enforced? 

47'i. What, according to the law of 
Romulus, was necessary before en- 
crarne on any ollice'' \'i'}iat was 
ordamed by the Cornelian law'f To 
what restrictions were magiatrate.s 
subjected P 

klN'OS. 

470 Of what kind was the power 
of the Koinnn kings ? Whose cuuciir- 
rence did they reii'itre before they 
could make war or peace ! Of what 
had they the chief dircvtionV In 


W’hat other country Lad the kings the 
chief management of sacred things? 
VVhat were the badges of the kings 
From what people were they bon ow¬ 
ed ? What only, according to Fliny, 
did Romulus use P What did Tullus 
Hostilius introduce after his conquest 
of the Tuscans '-' How long di<f tho 
legal government subsist at Rome ■* 
Name tho kings. How did they reiguV 
For what was Tarquiti univernally de¬ 
tested What was the cuuso ot bis 
expulsion friim the city '? Jly whose 
means was this revolution chicHv 
bioiiglit about ' Expliiiti the phrases 
rr/;ii' Jfn'fri\ /<ghi.v rc^io .s«- 

pc; ^uti. Who was the next in rank to 
the king '' Whiit was his duty ? With 
what oflu'er under the republic does 
he correspond What w.is done when 
tfiero was a vac.'incy in the fhioiie 
How long was It vacant after the 
death of Romuliis ? Why ? Who was 
the uiterrex ^ For what purpose was 
an mteriex cieated under the repub¬ 
lic? How (lid there happen to lie no 
con dictator'? 

Oani-NAttV AIVI.IS'I KA IKS —I. rUN-.sl’I.S 
OltKATION, mU'-EUCNl- NAUIS, ANU 
II I UUKS OL- t oMsl I ,S 

■ISd. What supreme magistrates were 
appointed after tlic expulsion ot the 
kings? Why were two created 
Why was the appointment annual -* 
481. ^^'bat were they annenrlv 
called-’ \Vhat, alferwards-* Why 
w'h.it, by the Gieeks'-' 

Itj If one ot tile con*uls died, bow 
was the vacancy supplied -■ 
lS:f. What were the in.signia of the 
consuls '* 

4''K Did the lictor.s go before both 
con'Uils within the city By whom 
was the consul preceded, and follow¬ 
ed ? Who restored this custom when 
It had fallen into disuse W'hK-h of 
the cofcsuls had the fusres first '-- Wlmt 
is the statement of Diotivsiiis with tl- 
gard to the lictors'-' How is Livy’s 
statement tint 5i4 lictors attended the 
consuls, to be uuderstuod S' 

P-'VV Kll 111 1 HI'. I ONSI I s 

4fi'> What power hod the rnristils'' 
Hv whom was it lessened -* Of wbat 
power did he depiive them'-' What 
light did he leave tbem witbui the 
city -' Was their power thus limited 
without the city 

4i-ib. When the consuls were in coin- 
maiul of different armies, which of 
them enjoyed the fasces aud se'-iires 
W'hirh, when they both commanded 
tho same army 

-IS7. What w.\8 tVie law .-^if Hophiols 



QUESTJONS, 
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rffiarding tin* right of appeal from the 
orjiHi'ls Bv n’hom watt it afterwards 
ri'iJL'wed ? Wa« thiH privilege enjoyed 
iinrler the kiuga 

1»S. ^Vhat token of reaped did he 
ordain that iho conanW sVioiild show to 
tlu* peofjlf, in their aafteuihly ? What 
I'liriHhnieiit did he ordain for any one 
who usurped an othce witluiut their 
consent Jlow was the power of the 
couaiila thieily diniiniaheil ? In what 
estimation was the consiilaiiip, not- 
wilhstaiiding, held ''' 

441), Whit Htatioii did thu consuls 
hold ill ttie rt'pul’lic’ What msKm- 
tr.itci' were Huhjeo- t,) them'-' la what 
ii'latiuu did they stand to the people 
an 1 till* senate ? How were the laws 
called, which they got passed ? What 
p'lhli, leitora was it their duty to re- 
leive’’* To whom did they give audi> 
fiice How was the year of their 
c.‘nHulsh‘p named ^ Which of Oiuin 
was called consul prior’’*. What privi¬ 
leges did lie enjoy'-’ 

i-'iO. W h.it indications of respect 
wen shovvn to the coasuls by those 
who met them ° if any one failed to 
do Mil, and the consul look, notice of it, 
whut was he said to d» llnw was 
loicunu.s the prmtor, punished ^hy 
Aciliiis the consul '* For what neglect 
of courtesy’-* What acknowledgment 
of inlerionty was always made by a 
pr<jt‘ii-r when he nu-t a consul ’ 

joi W’lth what powers were the 
connuls invested in the tune of war’* 
4'‘i* W hat authority did tiicy possess 
Orel the provinces’:* 

4111 What power was conferred oh 
tlifin hy the senate iii dangerous con- | 
luaLtuies? Ill what form did they 
summoii the citizens to arms, lu any 
sudden tumult or sedition * 

Wl 'I’o what was their power re 
diiced under the emperors^ In what 
did it then coii-sist * Did they retain 
the badges and pump of the ancient 
conNul.s ’ 

DVl I'.N OlftH IUF CO.NSILS ItM LKED 
ON or I ICK, 

40">. At what dillereni times did the 
coii.Miils enter on their oflire, in the 
lu-giuiiinr’ of tho republic’’*—in the 
tiino of the Decemviri’■'—about fifty 
yi’iirs af.ei thennear the begin¬ 
ning of the Mccmid Punic war i*—and 
after the M8 or (iOO'h year of Rome ’■* 
490. When were they usually elect¬ 
ed aficr this''* What were they called 
during the interval between their 
I'l.ution and their entering on office’* 
And how were they said to act in pub¬ 
lic matters ^ W hat honour was paid 
to tliem in the thi; 


interval made so long ? If convicted 
of bribery how were they punished ’^ 
Wh It still more severe punislimeut 
I Was inflicted by the Tullian law ? 

I 497. When, and by whom, was the 
hist law concerning bribery proposed 
to the people ’i* 

49i<. 'Wlien did the senate and peo¬ 
ple wait on the new consuls '’* What 
was this called in after times ? Whi¬ 
ther did they conduct them’’* What 
was this procession calledFur what 
purposo did they repair to the Capitol ? 
How did they then enter on the duties 
of tbcir office ? W’hat oath were they 
obliged to swear within Avo days there- 
ufter ? What corresponding oath did 
they take before the people when they 
I'esujned theirofliceV What peculiar 
oath did Cirero take at the close of bis 
cunsalsfaip. 

FROVINCKy UI’ THIl e>»Nh<^i,S. 

499. How did the consuls determine 

their respective provinces ? ♦ 

500. What does provincia signify in 
its general acceptation '■* What was 
the province of a consul before the ea- 
ten’^um of the Roman empire 

501. How were these provinces an- 
cieutly allotted ? Was a distinct pro. 
viiu'e decreed to each of the consuls i* 
Mention instances in which the same 
proviDce waa decreed to both. 

5d‘2. Wbnt was the practice, after the 
passing of the Sempronian law'i* What 
was the province ot a consul in later 
times -'Why, after the expiration of his 
office ? How does Cicero use auspicia 
for the consulship and prietorsbip '* 

50^. What weie the provinces de¬ 
creed to the consuls called i* What 
those decreed to the prtvtora^ 

TiOi, What deviation from the usual 
mode of dividing the provinces aouie- 
tinies took place ? State examples. 
How was this said to be douef 

505. To whom did it properly belong 
to determine the provinces of the con¬ 
suls and pra'turs '* With regard to 
which of these might the tribunes in¬ 
terpose their negative? Did the peo¬ 
ple always acquiesce in the appoint¬ 
ment made by the senate? Mention 
instances. 

.50fi, Was it allowed a consul to leave 
Ilia province ? Was this regulation 
ever violated ? 

507. What power might the senate 
exercise over any one who had con. 
ducted himself improperly in the go¬ 
vernment of hid province ? By whom 
oiilv could his military command bo 
abolished'■* What influeDce might 
they exercise with regard to the allot- 
inciit of thu piovinci d ? 



QUESTIONS. 
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AOS. What law, to check bribery, 
was pnased by Pompey How did 
the operation of tins law affect Cicero ■' 
What was CiBsar's law respecting the 
proTioces'i’ ffy whom was it abrogat¬ 
ed ? 

OIIUBK FROM ■WHICH THK CONSCLS 
WEKE CRtATEU. 

ftOW. From whom were tho consuli 
at first chosen i' Front whom afiei- 
■wards ? By what trifling circurasiaoct- 
was this important change mmiediate- 
ly occasioned ? 

510. Who was the first plebeian con¬ 
sul What plebeian succeeded him ? 
What law was named from him''' 
What did it ordain ? Was one of the 
consuls always a patrician What 
demand did the Ijatins on one occa¬ 
sion make, and atterwauls the Capu- 
ans, respeciiog the choosiiig of coo' 
suU f How were these demands met 't 

511. Who was the first foreigner 
who obtained the consulship!’ What 
sum did he leave at his death to each 
of the citizens > 

IKfiAI. AOE, AM» OTHER REQCISflKS FUR 
ENJOYING THE CONM’LMUP. 

51‘.1. What was the letas consiilaris, 
or age for enloying the consulship? 
\\ hat phrase applied to him who wa^ 
made consul at tiiar age 

Tbruiigh what inferior office^ 
was it necessary to pai«s before one 
could be made consul Might one be 
candidate for this oliice while absent, 
or in a public stalion After wliat 
interval cniihl one be created consul a 
second time 

514 Were tbese regulations always 
observed ? In what respects were 
they violaTed Mention instances ol 
consuls chosen below the legal age. 
What IS the first office properly called 
magistratus ■' To what ether offices is 
the title frequently aptiied ? 

515 Mention instances of other vio¬ 
lations. 

AITF.RATION'/ IN THE COMIM lO.N OF 

rtONsuic I’Nijru niE usirhiioas. 

510, To what did J Cvsar reduce 
the puwer of the consuls? How? 
What two offices did he hold at the 
same time Who had done so before 
tinn ■* VVhat power did be assume to 
himself, alien he thought proper to 
resign the consuhihip How did he 
act when about to march against the 
Parthians’ What custom did he in¬ 
troduce •’ For what purpose ■' How 
many were there under Coromodus in 
one year? What was the usual num- 
btr in a year? Which of thcao gave 


name to the year 1 What title liad 
they What were the others styled 

517. Through what formalities dui 
the consuls, when appointed by the 
emperors, pass'’ What did they do 
in the first meeting of the senate after 
their election ? On what did thev 
usually expatiate in this speech ? 
What was this called Why ? What 
use did Pliny afterwards make of his 
luaiigurul speech ? 

518. Who were the Consulcs Hon- 
oraiii under the emperors? What 
similar practice existed under the r.'- 
public ■■ What was it called * What 
were those called, who bad been con¬ 
suls ■'—Who bad been prauorsyl-)- 
diles ?— Qiiiestors ? 

510. Linder what emperor did con¬ 
suls ceasB to be created? In what 
year of Home What did the eiupt'i- 
ors, notwith-standing, still continue to 
doVVhat was the office of the con¬ 
suls annually cn ated by (junstuu- 
tine. 

II rB.uroB*.—iNsrirtnioN a.mi pom i h 

OF IIIE PR.-t'IOR. 

^V2.^, From what is the name privlor 
derived '■’ 'I’o whom was it anciently 
common ? Mention an example. Win n 
was It first appropi lilted to one parti¬ 
cular magisfiate For what purpoie. 
and on what account, was he created ' 
From among what body was he at first 
cri-ated? W fiy When, from the 
pleheuiiis also '■’ To whom w-as ho 
next in dignity Where was he 
ere.'iied'-’ Whence was he called tliu 
c^leagiie of the consuls'” Who was 
the first pr.'etor V 

6!il. When m as another praetor add¬ 
edWhy.” What was Ins office''* 
What was he hence called 
52'i. How did the two pi.ctors deter- 
nime winch of the two juriidictioiin 
eacli should exercise •' 

fi2;i. What was the prtetor called, 
who admiuisfered justice only between 
citizens? AVhicli of the two was the 
more Innouiahle' What was he on 
tins account called '•’—And the law de¬ 
nied from him and Ins edicts ^ What 
duly did he perform in the ahseiice ol 
the consul.s ^ In what aasemhhes did 
he preside On what occasion might 
he convene the senate What pub¬ 
lic games did he exhibit ” Over whom 
li.vd he, on tins account, a particular 
liirisdicimn ■' What duty was devolved 
on him, by decree of the senate, when 
there was no censor ? W'hat Teslrir- 
tion was imposed on him, on account 
of these important oflices'*’ 

In what form was the power of 
the pr.ctur, in the administration of 



QUESTIONS. 




jiifitico, exprcHHcdP Explain and il¬ 
lustrate these terms in their order. 

Hilt. What were the days called on 
which the priPtor administered jus¬ 
tice ? What, those on which it was 
unlawful to administer justii-e ? 

ElilCTS op THE pn.l!TOR. 

52(1. What was the lirst act of the 
pra-tor urbanus, when he entered on 
his office, after swearing to the ob¬ 
servance of the laws ? What is this 
edict called by Oircro V IIow did he 
publish it in person In what other 
manner did he give it publinty ? 
W’j.it words Were usually prefixed to 

It ? 

.027. What were the edicts called, 
which the praetor copied tiom the 
edii ts of his predecessors ?—Those 
whirh he framed himself r*—And auy 
I'lausc; or part of an edict'-' From 
wh.it uioiivea did the prirl(>r often 
alifT bis edicts in the course of the 
year.-' When, and in what manner, 
w.is tins prohibiled ? What heneticial 
CDiispijiieiices resulted from this enact¬ 
ment By whose order were the 
1 arums edict.s of the pnrtora rollecttd 
and Ill-ranged P By what lawyer? 
What WdS this follei-tinn theieaftjji' 
railed ' In whnt important matti r 
v.'as ii jfjtTWards of ihe great' st mt- 
Mre ' 

.028. What other edicts did the jirr- 
tor niriisuiiially yiublish''^ 

0'2ii, What was an edict railed, when 
published in ilcnie i-—When pviblisbed 
in the yirovinces ■’ 

hSO. I»id the pro-tar pereprinus alati 
publish all annual edict -* Against 
whose derre-es might he c'ven be ap- 
pv.ileil to, in certain cases 

j.M. What other magistrates pub 
l>t.h« d edicts as well as the prietor 
Wliat pnests ? W'hat -were all these 
railed i'—And the law which was de¬ 
nted fi'iiTii tbcir edicts ? Of all those 
edicts whuh weie the most import¬ 
ant * 

W'.-at were the orders and de¬ 
crees of the emperors called 

53,1 11 y whom were the magistrates 
advised in composing their edicts ^ 

534 What else was called Edictum 
Vv'hat wa" done, if the first summons 
was not obeyed What, if still dis¬ 
obeyed ’—And if any one neglected 
if'' Was this form of procedure .al¬ 
ways followed? What was the Bdir- 
tiim peremptunum then called ? 

535. What decrees of the prador 
were called Interdicta ? 

INMUMS OI -IHf. PU.T.10H. 

5;jC. How was the prwior aUended 


in the city? How, withput tiie city? 
What gown did he wear ’ When, 
and with what formalities, did he as- 
sHiae it Y 

hliT. Where did be sit, when be heard 
causes ? On what'? Of what mater¬ 
ial was the tribunal ? Of what sixe ? 
Of what form? What were the balls, 
erected round the Forum for the ad¬ 
ministration of justice, called ? W'hy ? 
Of what material and foim was the 
tribunal in them'? By whom, and 
when was the hret Basilica at Rome 
built'-' 

538. What were the siibscllia '* 
Who occupied them ’? For what is 
subsellia in consequence put? 

.53*1. Who were the inferior magis- 
(rates? What did they use, when 
they sat in judgment'? 

5-10. What other seats were called 
suhscllia ? 

.'ill. Hov 7 did the prietor judge and 
pass sentence, in matters of less im¬ 
portance? What was lie then said to 
do W'hat expressions are Opposed 
to these ’ How did he judge about all 
important afiatrs '? 

.542. Who were the usual attendants 
of the priiotor, besides the '.ictors? 
What was the office of the bciiLjc 
and of the accensi ? 

NUMBEK or I’ll CHOIS AT nitFERERT 
TlMl S 

543. How many prirtors were (here, 
while the empire was limited to Italy ? 
when, and on whnt occasion, wenre 
two otiiers added ? On what orcasinn, 
two inuie '' How many were created 
10 the year 571 V In con‘>cquence of 
whnt law 

544. How many of these six re¬ 
mained in (he city? Whither did the 
other four immediately set out How 
did the proitois deieriume their pro¬ 
vinces ? 

515, Whnt twofold duty sometimes 
devolved on one pr.'etor ? In dange¬ 
rous conjunctures, how many of the 
pnetors were exempted from military 
service ^ 

54(>. Who administered justice in 
private or lesser causes ^ Who, in 
public and important causes ? What 
were these persons called? How 
long did their authority last? What 
magistrate was sometimes created for 
the purpose of holding trials^ What 
was determined, A IT. eof, respecting 
the pr.-Ftors'* What peculiar duty was 
assigned to each of the otfier hiur ? 
What were these called? Why? 
What took place, notwithstanding tbU 
airangemcnt, when anything unusual 



OCKSTIONS. 
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or a<m-ioiis happened ? What wire 
they then iiaiil to do 'i 

•'>47> Who increased the number ot 
the queesHoHca pt'rpcttmi 1 What did 
he add ? How mauy additional praetors 
(lid he create on this account ? To what 
did Julius Cafsar increase the number? 
How many praitors were thereunder 
ihe triumviri in one year? To what 
did Augustus reduce the number ? 
How many were there, according to 
Tacitus, at his death? How many 
under Tiberius ? For what purpose did 
Ulaudius add two ? What was the mini* 
’ht then ? Was this number perma¬ 
nent ? 

Sdd. On whom were the principal 
tiinclions of the prictors conferred, 
upon the decline of the Hmpire? What 
Was the conseciuence ? What was their 
number under Valentinian? \%bat 
did their office finally become " Under 
whom was it suppressed ? 

III. CK.NSOBS. 

!>40. When were censors first ap¬ 
pointed? For what purpose > Why 
How long did they at first continue in 
oihce ? SVfiat law was subsequently 
passed limiting the duration of tbeir 

pin\ er ^ 

•')50. What insignia had they From 
whom were they usually cho.sen From 
what order of citizens Who was the 
first plebeian censor ’ In what year of 
the city was he appointed ? What 
I'lw was afterwards made ? What 
son'.cthiirs happened ? 

&5I. tV'hy arc the last censors under 
Augustus saiii to have been prlvutt 

Ot what extent war the power 
of the censors at first ? What did it 
afterwards become? What urders of 
the state were subject to th(>m W’^hat 
IS the censorship hence eaUed, by IMii- 
larch'’ What, by CiceroIn what 
estimation was the title ot censor held ' 
From what does this appear? What 
was recko'ied the chiet ornament of 
nobility ■’ 

fibd. What was the chief office of the 
rensors ’ Where did they perform the 
rensuf f In wnat maniiet'* Wbat 
other order.s did they review at the 
same time What power did they exer¬ 
cise over both of these’ In what manner 
did they degrade a senator ■'—an tques^ 
—a plebeian ? Give the Latin expres¬ 
sion for each ot these piiiiishmenis 
How does Horace, in allusion to the last 
of these phrases, designate wortlile.ss 
persons ’’ \V hat phrase do Cicero and 
Livy use in preference ? Was this 
msrk of disgrace peculiar to the ple¬ 
beian order ’ To w’hat was it always 
added on such occasions ? Explain the 


phrase octufUcato censii. Did the 
censors agree about their powers iji this 
lespect ? 

On what grounds were the cen 
nors entitled to inflict these marks oi 
disgrace ? On what occasion did they 
commonly annex a reason to tlieir cen¬ 
sure ? What was this called ? Was 
an apipeal ever made from their seu- 
tenre ? To whom ? 

555. What controlling power Lad the 
censors over each other? How, nnj 
by whom, was the census taken in tbu 
colonics and free towns Whitbe.r \va» 
this transmitted ? What power was 
thus alliirded to the si nateWhat 
phrases were applied to the ceiisuni 
when they took their estimate of the 
fortunes ot the citixeiis ? What, to t' 
citizeus, when they gave in an cstmuiti; 
of their fortunes What limited r 
nificstion is niten given to C’*’ < ' 

Explain the phrases hrivis, ext >, 
tinuls, equrHns, sctiatorlut, 
homo sine ctn'tu; ex cenm Irw '■ 
eon/erre; cultus tnnjor vtnsit oat 
ttmus honor*ft, rensiispartu\ per i "'- 
nera : tUniitteie ct iiAiim in i'im-cjo, 
Homani ci^nuts popuii; (nevesext* tuJue 
ee/vsns. 

fx'itS. What were the duties of th 
censors with regard to the division 
the citizens, the addition ot tribes, " . 
the public lands and tuxes \^ 
were the regulations culled, whim 
they prejciibcd to the farrae*^" weiiu- 
i-dl ? 

:<oJ What charge did they ’akc of 
the public works '? Wliut wef“ the ex- 
jienses allowed by the public for ex*-, 
luting these works, caned ’ Exp'-m 
the phrases ultrotrihntu Unore u- 
dure re 

Of wliat else had tl sn 

ch.irge ■' T’or what did Ih*. n 
contracts What superintendence «ml 
they take of the public propeily 
What compulsory measures might they 
employ, if any one refused obedience ’ 

.'■i.V'i. Had they the power of impos¬ 
ing taxes ? E V w-hat power were these 
imposed ? Had tfiey the uncontrolled 
disposal of the public niuiiey on lands ^ 
What fart is stated in illustration ot 
this Had they the right of proposing 
laws, or of laying any thing before the 
senate or people ’ To what matters 
was the power of the censors limited ( 
Mention some of these What fine wa^ 
railed a\s uxornint f Of what delin¬ 
quencies in particular did they take 
cognizance ’’ 

sao. Were the accused condemned 
unheard What did the sentence of 
the censors aflect ’ What was it there¬ 
fore properly called ? What efleetbud 
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it in later times'■* Was it fixed and 
unalterable, like the decision of a 
court of law ? By whom mi^ilit it be 
taken off, or rendered ineffectual ? 
By whose authority was it sometimes 
enforced ? What did tbeir decree, in 
such cases, impose '■* 

6(<1. By what extraordinary magis¬ 
trate was the ceiisorMhip on one occa¬ 
sion exercisud ? How long, after Sylla, 
was the election of censors intermitted -* 
Wore they irresponsible for their con¬ 
duct ■' By whom were they sometimes 
brought to trial ? What lustoncul facts 
do we meet with, illustrative of their 
responsibility ? 

5(;2. What two things were peculiar 
to the censors'■* Why was the death 
of a censor esteemed ominous ? 

6(11, When did the censors enter on 
tlmir office W'liat form vrascustomary 
on that nrcasinn ? What oath did they 
take botore they entered on the duties 
ot their ofTiee'-’ To what did they 
suear on their resignation of office'^ 
What did they then deposit iu the 
treasury? Where was a record of 
their proceedings kept } By whom is 
It also said to have been preserved with 
great care ’ 

fit) 1. What ceremony was observed at 
the close ol the cciisu" ? By whulli ot 
the (i-nsors ? Where'* 

How long did the power of the 
censors ontmiie unimpaired ? What 
la'- was tuen passed'^ When, and by 
wiu,!' was this law ahrogati d, and 
ihair p'lwers restored"'’ What became 
of the office under the emperors ■' By 
whom were the chief parts of it theiis 
exercised ? 

.ViG. In wtaat novel manner did Juhus 
f’,esar make a retiew of tho people 
\\ as this a review of the whole Homan 
peoph ? To what class was itconhii- 
fd For what length of time was he 
nppouitcd inspector of public morals 
L'lider what title'-' For what period 
was he afterwards appointed Under 
what title On whom dors a similar 
power -jeem to have been conferred'-' 

nCiT How often did Augustus review 
the people'i* With w bat co-operation'^ 
VVilh what power was he invested by 
the senate For wlmt length of time ■' 
Under what title What title did he 
decline ^ Wat it assumed by the suc¬ 
ceeding Kmperors'* Under who-<e 
Fovernment was the cen3or'*liip inter¬ 
mitted Why ■’ 

008. By whom, and in what years of 
till! city were tlie last reviews ol the 
people made r" How nlten was it made 
fiom Its instit'-ilioii till it was totally 
discontinued In what jvtMiod ol 
time? Who attempted to restore it 


with what success ? What was the 
cause of the failure ? 

IV. -laiUCNIiS OF THE PEOrtE* 

569. What circumstances led to tho 
appointment of the tribunes ? Why 
were they so called How many were 
at first created ? By what assembly ? 
When were they first elected at the 
comitia trlbuta f How many were 
created A. U. 297 'r’ What was the 
permanent number from this period ? 

570. W'hat was necessary before a 
patrician could be appointed to this 
ofliru Mention a remarkable instance. 
Was this rule never violated? What 
other restrictions were there ? 

571. Prom what body were the tri¬ 

bunes at first chosen indiscriminately? 
What did the Atmiao law ordain ? 
Piom what body did Augustus choose 
them, when there were no senatorial! 
candidates? 'What is the o;>inion of 
others with regard to the Atinian law? 
What was the case under the Em¬ 
perors ? * 

572. Who presided at the comitia for 
the election of tribunes ? What was 
this charge called ? On what occasion 
did the Pontife.e Maximus preside ? 
How was the number completed, when 
the assembly was bioken ofi' before tfae 
ten tribunes were elected ? What 
word was applied to this^ What 
remedy was provided for this by the 
Tieboniaii law ? 

573 On wbat day did the tribunes 
enter on their office"'' WBy ? When, 
In the time of Cicero, according to 
Asconiiis From wbat circumstance 
does this seem not to have been the 
rase ? 

.■i?!. Hid the tribunes wear the toga 
pra-teita f What was their only ex¬ 
ternal mark of dignity -* What privi. 
leges are they supposed to have been 
denied On wbat did they sit when 
administering justice c What rightdid 
they enjoy ? What mark of respect 
was every one obliged to yield them ? 

575. lu what did their power at first 
consist ? By what word was it expres. 
sed What was the design of tbeir 
office'* Why were they said esseprfvati, 
Atnc imperio, sine magistratu f What 
were they not permitted even to enter ? 

576. Under what pretext did they 
assume licentious power? How did 
they exercise it ? In what did tbeir 
power consistWhat does Co-sar call 
tins last exercise of tbeir authority 
What was done to any one who re¬ 
fused obedience to their veto? What 
w-as the first use they made of this 

i powei Wlvat celebrated individual 
shared tliis t v'.i- 
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577. What were the conaequeiirps ot 
hurting a tribune ? Did the tribunes 
rest satisfied with the moderate exer¬ 
cise o( prerogative f What extrava¬ 
gant rights did they claim ? How did 
they stop the course of justice y Whom 
did they sometimes order to prison 
What Lacedicmoiiian magistrates did 
they resemble m this respect '* When 
did they usually give their negative to a 
law ? 

578. What was the only eflectual 
method of resisting their power ? 
What check was there to the exercise 
of this resistance 

579. How was a tiihune sometimes 

B revailed on to withdraw his negative ? 

Oder what pretence did he sometimt>‘< 
withdraw it himsell? What other 
method was employed to counteract 
their power V Mention an instance. 
For what did this ailbrd Ciosar a pretext? 

580. How did the senate couiro] 
their power'''' What was their restric. 
tive right called':' How far did they, 
on one occasion, exercise this control- 
iiig power f 

5SI. Un what occasion was the tri- 
buneship siispetuled 
582. Within what limit wasthe power 
of the tribunes confined ? When were 
they exempted Iroin this restriitiou 1* 
What authority could they as.iume ua 
■uch ocrasions'? 

583. How long Were they allowed to 
be absent from the city ? With what 
exception':* \Miy were (heir dtuirs 
kept open night and day? By what 
name were they addressed -* In what 
form, by those who implored assistance 
What was their answer * 

584 What was the Deen twn trihun- 
orum? Explain the passage nitdio 
ticvrt'lo jitsuuiildsui exjudiunt. What 
was their decree culled, wuen they sat 
in judgment? If any one difl'ered trum 
the rest, how did bo intimate his dm* 
sent 

6^5 What coinitia did they at an 
early peno'l assume the right of hold¬ 
ing? What laws did they enact? 
What power did they exercise in rela¬ 
tion to the sena'e 't And occasionally 
over the ceosois ^ 

585. Pur what purpose did they often 
assemble the people What was tor- 
bidden by the Julian law ^ Who were 
permitted to speak in the.ie assi iablies ? 
Explain the phrases concioncm dare t 
in concio/iem asccndiTt' y coftcioncm 
huhcie, in concioncm venire , in con- 
cioncni votari, in concnnie itare 
What expieasioiis were apjilied to an 
assembly for voiiug 

587. In whrtt resnects did they con 
trol the consuls ' To what povier did 


ad concionem vel in eoncUmeprotfuiert 
refer ? What were liequenily the cun. 
sequences of these harangues ? 

588, What laws excited the greatent 
contentions? What object was propus 
ed by the leges agrariae ? — by t|,^. 
leges fruroenlarifle ? — vel aniion. 
ariae?—by the leges de levandojwimn “ 
—and dc iiovis taOultji (leges lo-uc- 
bres)? 

.589. With what seUisU laws wm 
these usually joined by the tnbuticf' 
What was frequently the effect oi 
granting the latter ? What benefit u| 
timately resulted to the people lium 
their exertions 

590 What was the cotmiqucuct 
What state of things followed the ui- 
troiiuction of wealth and luxury, anil 
the prevalence of avarice? Why ilnl 
the tribunes not exert their lufiucncu 
to prevent this ? 

591. Who undertook to asaert tlii 
rights ot the people, and to ihccL ihc 
oppression of the nobility ? W'liul va. 
their fate ? Where and by whom 
1‘iberiiis slain ? By whuse instruriien- 
tality did Gaum perish’’' What mty 
we dale from this period ? 

592. W hat ituprtssion did the fate o| 
the Gracchi produce W'bat were 
the ciinsequeuces Y 

593. What change took place in the 
Jugurthine war What was in cunse. 
qiionce renewed ^ By whom were the 
people ha? 'VV'hat was the issue''' 

594. Who abridged the power of the 
triliiiiies i—by what enactments 

595 When was their power restor¬ 
ed ? W^'hot right did they obtain in 
the consulship ol CottaWhat, in the 
consulship ut Pompey and CrassiiD ' 
Who strenuously pionioted the reco¬ 
very of their tormer power ? 

.590. How did the tribunes henceforth 
act? How did they determine every 
thing W'hat respect did they mani¬ 
fest for the laws ' How did they dm- 
poso of the public lauds and taxes ' 
On w'bom did they confer provinces and 
commands''’ Into vvhat were the as¬ 
semblies of the people converted 

507. W^lio was the principal cause ot 
these excesses''' 'What had he tio- 
ployed as a pretext for making vvar on 
ills country ? How did he treat tli.it 
power by which ho had been raised '' 

598 Fur what reason did Augustus 
procure a decree of the senate confer¬ 
ring the Tnbunitian power on himself 
for life ’* What lights did this power 
confer^ What personal secuiity* For 
what did this serve as a pretext iindei 
the succeeding Emperors When was 
It usually conferred ^ What were the 
years of their got crnmenthcni e called? 
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From what pi^ruxl were they comput¬ 
ed 7 In whose lime did the tribuiien 
cease to retain tiie scnihlatice of their 
former power? 

V. jKUlLhS. 

fiW). Prom what were the aediles 
named ? How many hinds nf mdiles 
were there ? How many aodtles 
plebeii ? When went they fwst creat¬ 
ed P In what comitia P With what 
other magistrates ? For what pur¬ 
poses P At what cumitia were they 
afterwards created ? 

(MU). How many jpdiles curulea were 
there 7 When Meio they first creat¬ 
ed ? For what purpose ? How were 
they at first chosen ? How afterwards P 
\V here P 

601. What robe did the ctirolu aediles 
wear? hat privileges did they en¬ 
joy 7 Whence had they their name i 
On what did the plebeian eediles 
^itt Why were ttie latter said to be 
sacrosancti ? 

602 What was the office of the 
aediles? Ut what else did they tahe 
charge 7 What superintendence did 
they exercise over the Forum? Of 
wh'it ofleiires did they take cogniz¬ 
ance? How did they punish dcitu- 
qin Ilfs ' * 

Ood. Had they the right of summon¬ 
ing or of seizing ' With what excep¬ 
tion ? Who Were their attendants I 

6(11. What duty belonged to the 
aidilcs, and particularly to the curule 
a'dilf*. P With what view were these 
sometimes exhibited in a very expen¬ 
sive style P What other duty devolved 
on tlie wdiles P Bv what oath were 
they bound, in deciding on their 
merits^ 

hO.'i, What was peculiarly the office 
of the plebeiau a'diles? Where were 
these preserved 

60<). How niaiiy ni’dilea cereales were 
there’ By whom were they appoint¬ 
ed ? From what Imdy ? For what pur¬ 
pose? What other towns had their 
ujilUes ? Mention one wliere they 
w'tro the only magistratee. When 
weie the antiles finally discontinued P 

VI. guAtsTOKS. 

607. W'tiy were the qua'stors so 
called ? Of what antiquity was the 
institution uf qmestors ? By whom.ac 
cording to Tacitus, were they first ap¬ 
pointed ?—by whom, afterwaids l>> 
whom, after the year niTl 7 At what 
comitui 1 W’hat acroiiiit do otlu i> give 
of their inslitutiun I 

608. Wiieii was the.r m.nib. r in¬ 
creased P How many weie llicii adued '{ 
For what purpose were they created P 


From what bodies were they henceforth 
rlinscD ? Wh.st accession did their 
number receive after the subjugation 
of Italy ? In what yrear did thia take 
place ? What invention was introduc* 
ed about the same time at Rome P To 
how many did Sylla increase their 
number’—'and Julius CKsarrf What 
was It under the imperial govein- 
menl P 

60H How many qutestors remained 
at Rome P What were they called? 
What were the rest called P 

010. What was the principal charge 
of the city quiestors ? Where was it 
kept ? What were their other duties P 
What was the tuoiiey which they 
raised by fines called ? 

611. Under whose custody were the 
military standards P Where were they 
kept? Of what metsis wme they 
made ? To whom did the Quo>stors de¬ 
liver theaa up, and on what occasion 7 
What were thcir duties in reference to 
foreign ambassadors? Of wbat fune¬ 
rals did they take charge ? What 
jurisdiction did they exercise? 

613. What oath vicre cummanders, 
returning from war, obliged to swear 
in presence of the quaistors, before 
they could obtain a triumph P 

613. How were the provinces of the 
qiiaastors annually assigned ? For 
wiiat IS vtrs with reference to this nr- 
cumstance frequently put? Were 
their provinces always distributed by 
lot? How did Pompey and Ciess 
act in this matter ? Whom did they 
severally choose ? 

614. What was the office of the pro¬ 
vincial qusBstorsP What place did the 
quaistor hold during the absence of the 
governor from the province? 

615. What connection subsisted be¬ 
tween a proconsul or propraetor and 
his quBBStor ? What took place when 
a qutestor died? What was he call, 
ed P 

616. What was the Quiestoiium in a 
camp?—in a province? 

617. Was the city quxstor attended 
by Iictors or vkilorcs ? Why ? Gould 
they hold the comitia ? What seems 
tu have been a part of tbeir office in 
ancient times P 

018 Who were the atteudauta of the 
ptiivincial quiestors? 

61 <J. What was the qusestorsbip 
called in reference to preferment P 
Why? By men of what high rank 
was It, however, sometimes held ? 

(i 2 (). What changes did the qiwestor- 
ihip undergo, under the Kmperors i 
'J'u whom did Augustus transfev the 
chuige of the treasury V Who rentored 
It to the quaistois ? NVbat ofliceia 
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Bopm tri have been afterwards &p> 
puinted ? 

U'Zl. What judicial dutiea were those 
who had homo the qiitrstorship accus¬ 
tomed to perform? Jly whom did 
Augustus appoiut that this should he 
done t What other magistrates were 
chosen by the qiiBasturs f Of what did 
Augustus give them ttie chargeV By 
whom bad it been foiinerly exercised? 
To whom was it subsequently traus- 
ft-rred ? 

6i2. What new kind of qutestors did 
Augustus introduce ? What was their 
office ? Why were they called cfuidl- 
datt? Explain the phrase Pctis tan- 
quam C<Ksarii candidatiu. 

o-ZU. At what age, according to the 
edict of Augustus, might persons en¬ 
joy the qumstorship ? At whose ex¬ 
pense, and for what, dxl the quicstois 
exhibit shows of gladiators, under the 
Emperors i’ What new kind of quies- 
tors did Constantine institute? To what 
modern officers did they bear a great 
resemblanoe Y 

OTHER ORUlN.tnY USClSTttSTGS. 

021. What were the triumviri capi- 
tales ? What, the triumviri mone- 
tales? By what abbreviations is thoir 
office often marked ? What coins were 
alone permiit"d to circulate in the pro¬ 
vinces ? What were the namraiilarii ’ 
—the triumviri nocturni ? — the qua- 
tuor viri vialcs or viocun 1 By whom 
Were nil these created ?—at what 
coHiUta f What other tunctionanes are 
avlded by some to the niagxslratus or 
diitatii minum * flut of whst were 
the oentumviri chosen ? How many 
were there of them, properly speak¬ 
ing ? For what purpose were they 
appointed? What were they and the 
decemvin genuially accounted? 

NEW OKUINAItr 11 ACISlItaTLS IjMlFR 
1 HE i:iil EKUas. 

P'i'). Mention '•omo of the new offices 
instituted bv Augustus? What were 
ilieir respective duties ? 

620. I. What was the pra'fectusnrbi, 
vet urbis ? Of what nature was his 
power^ How long did it continue? 
On what occasion was a prtefect of the 
city sometimes chosen in former times^ 
By whom was he appointed ? What 
power did he possess ? For what pur¬ 
pose was he appointed after the crea¬ 
tion of the prajtor? 

027. By whose advice did Augustus 
institute this magistracyWliat trust 
had been coiifided to Lira during the 
civil wars? Who was the first prse- 
feet of the city ? For what time ?—the 
secoud ’—the third V How long did 
I-*iBU remain in office? From amotig 


wliinn was the piccfectus urbi usuii lU 
chosen? What duties did his oflu, 
comprehend ? Mention some of thm 
What power of deporCMtion did hepos. 
seas? Of what individual was be tlit‘ 
vicarius or substitute ? Who discbargnl 
his duties in bis absence ? Wbat were 
his itigignia ? 

028. U. What was the vrtcfcctHi 
pra-torlo rt.1 pruturlls cohortibus> 
How many nf these were institut 
ed by Augustus? By whose ad. 
vice? Wiili what view? Of wbai 
nature was their pow'er at first ? B'bn 
increasod it? How? 

020. How was the prajfectsbip abiiNed 
under the succeeding Kmperois Ori 
what description of persons was it 
therefore conferred ? 

030. VVUum did they always attend ? 
For what purpose ? What luci case did 
their power receive from tins? WImi 
were brought before them for decision * 
What was tbe only mode of appeal from 
tbeir sentenced 

G.^1. By what ceremony was tin 
pradorinn pracfcct appointed to Im 
office ? 

032. Was tbe number of pnefictr, 
i variable ? How many did Constantun; 
create ? What change did ho make on 
the original cnnstitetiun of the office ’> 
How did he distribute among them the 
coniniaiid of Ins dominmiiH What did 
he at the same time take from them 
To what officers did be transfer tin- 
military uowci '' 

633. Vvhat were dineceses ? \Vli«it 
was tbe chief city iu each of ihein 
i tailed ? Wbat business did they tiaux- 
act There ? Hid the dioecesis contain 
only one metinpolis For what doeii 
Cicero une dioPO'fils ? Wbat does he 
rail himself as goit-rnor of ibe Cam¬ 
panian coast ? 

031. III. Of what had the pt( fJi'i tns 
annoHie the charge ? Mention two in- 
diTidiiala who were created for that 
purpose iiiider the llepublic. W'bat 
Emperor undertook this charge in .i 
time of scarcity^ How did be benre- 
fortb render it an ordinary magistral')^ 
How many prtrj'fctt unnotict seem to 
have liecii usually appointed '■* W'^asit 
at first an offue of dignity * Hid itic- 
luain sorb ? 

635. 1\ . Of what had tbe prcvjiftn'' 
uiilltaris araril the charge ¥ 

6 . 16 . \’. W hat was the prtrjtrliis 

rtaxsLff How many fleets were equip 
ped by Augustus'■' Where w'cre they 
stationed ? Had each its own proper 
commander ■* What were they called" 
Mention some other places where ship™ 
were stationed. 

C37. V{ What wa^i (be duty of tin- 
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prxfcctus viKilum? How many coliortA 
did tbeae Buldit-mconsututf ? Of whom 
were they composed How did they 
give the alarm to one another, when 
any thing happened? 0( whom did 
the pnefectas vigilum take cogiiixauce 
To what magistrate was any alrociuiis 
case remitted 1 

Mention some other magistrates 
that Hxisted in the later times of the 
empiie. With what epithets were 
these honoured ''' What was the highest 
title ? 

EXTHAORWIN VllY MAGISTRATES. 

1. UlCItrOK < Nl) MAST CU OF TUK 
MUKSE. 

<J39. Why was the dictator so call¬ 
ed ? What other names did be bear? 
From what people dues this magistracy 
seem to have been borrowed ? Who, 
according to Livy, was the first dicta- 
tor ? When was be created What 
was the cause of Ins creation ? Why 
uas the institution of tins magistracy 
judged proper, in dangerous conjunc¬ 
tures^ For what other purposes was 
a dictator afterwards created ? For 
what purpose is the ttrst of these cere- 
111 mit's supposed to have been observ¬ 
ed ? By whom was it commonly per¬ 
formed?— by whom lu the latae of 
pestilence or of any great calamity > 
MO In what respect did the creation 
of the dictator dilFur from'tiiat of the 
other magistiates? By wbotn was he 
named ? Of what rank was he ? What 
r<.Iigious rite was performed imoiedi- 
alcly before his appointmentWhen? 

rui. What other magistrate was an- 
tliorued to name a dn tatnr r Was his 
light to do so undisputed'' 
f> 42 . To what limits was the nomina¬ 
tion of a dictator couhned '■* 

(ifd Did the people ever interfere in 
liM appointmentWhat indivuliiais 
were made dictators at the couiiti (f 
Wii.it magistrates presided on these 
occasions? 

Ml In what emergency was uprtt- 
f/Jrt/i'if/ cTPaied ? Who was chosen? 
V\ li'i was Ills master of horse 
till. Specify the power of the dicta- 
tur Was he at first subject to the 
liberty of appeal? What law was 
subsequently passed on this points 
When and by whom, was this enacted? 
By whuni, and in what year, was it 
afterwards revived ? What influence 
had It on the dictator 
64fl By how many lictors was he at. 
tended ith what onsignsot author¬ 

ity, even in the city ? What does 
Livy on this account call the dictator¬ 
ship 

(i47 What took place on the creation 


of a dictator ? What magistrates con* 
tiDued, notwithstanding, to act?—un¬ 
der what control ? 

C4fl. Was the dictator's power cir¬ 
cumscribed by any limits? To what 
space of time was its duration limited 't 
Was it ever prolonged beyond this 
period ? Mention an instance. How 
then do you account for the perpetual 
dictatorship of Sulla and Csesar ^ When 
did the dictator usually resign his 
command ? Mention some instances, 
f>4D. How was hiB expenditure of the 
public money limited 1 
flSU. To what country was he restrict, 
ed ? In whose case, and on what ac¬ 
count, was this restrictibii once vio¬ 
lated ? 

051. What other privilege was he 
denied ? For what reason ? Wtiat 
' was the principal check against a djc< 
tutor’s abuse ot power ? 

052. For what space of time before 
Sulla was the creation of a dictator dis' 
used ? What other expedient was 
adopted in dangerous emergencies r’ 
What became of the dictatorship after 
the death of Ca'sar ? Who was after¬ 
wards urged to accept ii'> How did he 
niiuiift'st his dislike to its restoration ? 

1R what respect was this wisely done ? 
Wbat was the cause of the detestation 
with which it was regarded ’* 

053. With what unprecedented ma¬ 
gistracy was Foinpey invested after 
the murder of Clodius ? Whom did 
he sometime after assume as colleague'^ 
051. What officer did the dictator 
nominate immediately after his own 
appointment''' From what rank? 
What was his proper office ? What 
dictator had no master of horse ? By 
whom wss a master ol horse sumetinves 
selected fur the dictator P 
055. Was the maghtcr eqttiitim in¬ 
dependent ol the dictator ? How far 
might the latter exercise his authority 
over him ? 

OSU. Wbat measure did the people on 
one occasion pass lu ttivoiir of the 
master of the horse''* Wost insdgnia 
IS he supposed to have had? iVhat 
privilege did he enjoy that was denied 
to the dictator? 

11. THE UECltMVlItS. 

657. Of d'hat description were tbo 
laws of Rome at first ? How were 
difTerences determined ^ In what light 
were their decisions regarded? How 
were they wont to publish their com 
mands ? What were they hence said 
to do ''* What bodies did they con¬ 
sult in all important cases ? What 
wcie their laws on these (.-ccasioiis 
called ? 
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CS8. Who was the chief legislator of 
the early llotnaasi' By whom were 
hiH lawH abolished ? ilow werethu iu- 
stitutions of tbo kings observed, after 
the eapuUiou ofTaiqntnT—and how 
did the consuls dcterimue the greater 
number of causes ? 

059, Why was it proposed to the 
people that a body of laws should be 
drawn up P By whom was the pro- ] 
pobal made ? —by whom, opposed T For I 
what selfish reason ? What was finally | 
dctermiued? In what year? What! 
took place on their return ? | 

GiJU. How did the devtinvlri at first 
conduct themselves? How did they 
administer justice ? How wasthepre- 
biding decemvir distinguished truxn the 
others 7 By whom were his colleagues 
attended? How niuny tables of laws 
did they piopoie? By whom, and in 
what assembly, were these ratified t 
Ot whose assistance are they said to 
have availed themselves in their com¬ 
pilation ? 

CGI, For what purpose were decemviri 
again created ? How did these new 
ruagistrates act ? What did they at¬ 
tempt? On what account chiefly were 
they forced to resign? Wlial late ulti¬ 
mately hefL'I them all ? 

Gfi2 By what general name were the j 
laws ol the decemviri distinguished'' 
i'l what estimation were they evci 
afterwards held 7 How were they 
published P Ot M hoie education, even 
in the time of Ciicro, did they form a 
neces-iury part ? ^S ere they written in 
verse'' V/hat eiprcs*iion has led to 
ilie erroneous supposition that they 
were ? 

111. IKIIU'M StlllTUAI CONSirt.Alil 

1 U1£S1 Ar£. 

G63. Why are they so calk'd? Whom 
did they resemble in iheir otfiee and 
insignia ? 

IV iM i.iiRax.—See page IS 

OTilKK EXrMORniNsRY M\(.1STKA1£S 
Ul' I.KSS NOTE. 

fiGl. What other extraordinary ma- 
isirates were there? (See Notes, p. 
SI, Boyd’s edition.( Were aliofthese, 
strictly speaking, magistrates ? From 
whom were all, however, chosen? 
From what may their uflice be, in 
general, understood ? 

IMIOVINCIAI. M VfllSTR.n LS. 

605, By whom were the Roman pro¬ 
vinces governed at first ?—afterwards? 
—assisted by whom? -What is the 
usual name? How is it sometimes 
writun' 


660 What magistrates were anciently 
called proconsuls P On what occasions 
was (his dune '7 What other officer 
sometimes hud his command prolonged 
in a similar manner ? Who is the 
ill at proconsul mentioned by Livyt 
Who was the first to whom the consu¬ 
lar power was prolonged P To what 
other officer was the name of proprietor 
also given 

607. Are these names always appro¬ 
priately employed? By what general 
name do we find all governors of pro¬ 
vinces called 1 

006. By what assembly was the com. 
mand of consul prolonged, and pro¬ 
consuls occasionally appointed? Whuie 
case is an exception to this practice ? 
Whither, and by what comitia, wua he 
sent ■' 

0C9. What became (lie practice, after 
the extension of the empire and the 
reduction of various countries to the 
form ot provinces? By what comitta 
was military command still coufeirtd 
on them ' 

670. U'bat was (he duration of the 
proLonsiilar goverument 7 Was a plu¬ 
rality of provinces allowed ? In wboae 
case especially was this practice vio¬ 
lated ? What w'us the consequence of 
(kcero's timidity m gritntiiig him tlie 
continuation ot his command, with 
otiier unconstitutional coucessious'' 

GTJ. H ou did the Frietors make 
clioice of tiieir respective proviiu.es ? 
In uJiat other mode were their pro¬ 
vinces sometimes detenniiu-d ’ 

672 What matters connected wifh the 
provinces did the senate fix'? Wiiat 
was the retinue of the governors call¬ 
ed ?—their travelling charges’'—the 
money given to provide furniture and 
equipage''' Wiiat term was applied to 
governors thus provided 7 

673. What subordinate officers were 
assigned to each proconsul and propru-- 
tor 7 By wiiom were tlicy appointed 7 
11 ow wns the appeintment of a lieu¬ 
tenant by a superior officer, expressed 
in Latin? Sviiat number of lieuteuantH 
was allowed to each 7 How many had 
(licern in Cilicln f—Oiesar in Gaul ?— 
Pompey in Asia''—Quintiis Cicero in 
Asia Minor ? What seems to hate been 
the least number ? 

1)74. In what estimation was the nf- 
fiee of a Itgufus held? By what dis¬ 
tinguished class of citizens was_ It 
willingly borne? Mention an iR* 
stance. 

076. By whom weio the kguf<some¬ 
times attended'’' Whom did they re¬ 
semble in this respect ? Who might 
di’pnve tiiura of tins privilege? 

G76. Of whom did the reliiiue of a 
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procoQBul consist ? VVliicli of these 
were called contubvrnales ? Why 
'vere they so deiiuminated ? Who 
were excluded from his retinue, under 
•tie tepublic ? Was this also the prac¬ 
tice under the emperors? 

G77. With what pomp did a proconsul 
set out for his province? By what 
circumstancus might be be detained 
without the city ? Why might he not 
remain within it ? By whom was he 
sometimes accoinpauied out of the 
city v To whom did he announce his 
arrival, when he reached the province? 
l‘’or what purpose? When did he 
enter on the ron.niiirid? Within what 
time was Ins predecessor obliged to 
depart ? What law so ordained ? 

078. What authority bad a proconsul 
in Ins province '■* How did he usually 
divide the year '' In what manner did 
he administer justice ^—according to 
what laws, regulations, or edicts? 
W'^hdt were these last called, if bor- 
lowed from others?—il not'' When 
did he always puhliah a geiieral edict? 

t)79. Where, and in what order, did 
he hold assizes'’' What causes did he 
himself decide ? To wtioni did he re- 
<er those of less luonioiit ? How did 
he siiiLimon these nieeliii,;s •' In^what 
pa-'S.ige is Virgil thought to allude to 

thi" ■* 

How were the provinces divid¬ 
ed ’’ Whiit wcie these districts call¬ 
ed ' How niiiny of them were tlure in 
SoHin''* Wtuit did the Gieehs call 
Loifunftu f/scrc f 

(iSl By whtiHC opinion was hn regii- 
hiteil 111 passing sentence ? Of how 
riidiiv men was that composed Of 
what class What were they called ? 

tW'i, What was the only language the 
governors ol provinces were permitted 
to u.se ? By w'hat functionaries were 
they in consequence attended ? How 
were the judices chosen 

Ve.'t Of what had the proconsul tUi. 
disptiial V What was the honora- 
riinn " 

iiH4. What honours were conferred 
oo cl proconsul, who bad coiiduotei] 
hiniselt well ? How were these after¬ 
wards abused through Battery ? What 
el.se was done in honour ot them ? 
Oive edamples. 

08.1. It he had been guilty of im¬ 
proper conduct, how might he be 
piinishi'd ■' — on what charges? In 
what did these several oflences con¬ 
sist ? 

080. What endeavours w'ere made to 
secure the just administration of the 
provinces^ With what succesa? 
What was the consequence'' Whose 
aiaiice was to be giatilicd ? How 


was money exacted ? With what were 
the towns and villages, through which 
the governors passed, obliged to sup* 
ply them?—by what law? On what 
account did the wealthier cities pay 
large contributions? How much did 
the inhabitants of Cyprus alone pay 
yearly on this account ? 

GS7. On what occasion were golden 
crowns anciently sent to a proconsul? 
By whom were they presented ? 
When were they exhibited'? What 
afterwards became the practice ? What 
was this money called ? 

tidS. When did a proconsul deliver 
up the province and army be bad com¬ 
manded ? To whom ? Within what 
space afterwards did he leave the pro¬ 
vince ? What account was he obliged 
to render previous to his departure ? 
In what places was it to be deposited? 
If his successor did nut arrive in time, 
to whom did be leave the command 
68(1. On bis return to Rome,in what 
character did he enter the city? 
if he claimed a triumph? Where, 
then, and to whom did he give an ac¬ 
count of his exploits? Where did he 
remain till the matter was detenuined'r 
—give the Latin phrase. What title, 
badges, &cts., did he retain in the mean 
time ^ (To whom, in Appiau's time, 
was the title of imycralor given?) 
How were bis fasces, and the letters 
which he sent to the senate concerning 
his victory, adorned ? When (he mat¬ 
ter wras long of being determined, did 
he still wait in the vicinity'' 

COD. If he obtained a triumph, what 
bill was proposed to the people? Why 
was (his necessary 
6 i)J, What was he then obliged to 
render to the tressury ? By what 
law W'lthin what time ''' W'hom did 
he at the same time reconiniend— 
give the Latin phrase. 

602. To what other magistrate does 
the account given ot the proconsul 
apply ■■'—with what exception ^ In 
what other respects was there common¬ 
ly a difference '' What weie the pro¬ 
vinces called to which proconsuls weio 
sentuhat those to which proprietors 
were sent ? 

raUVINCIAI. ’HSelSTRAI'ES UNUEK TH« 
KM1>£KU1IS. 

fibs. Whst partition of the provinces 
did Augustus make? Under what 
pretext ? For what purpose in re¬ 
ality i 

C(i4. Name the provinces which he 
entrusted to the direction of the senate 
and people. What were they railed ' 
W’hat countries did the piovuice ol 
Asia comprehend » Name those ol 
c 2 
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which he* himself undertook the govern- 
nn’ut. Wbftt were these provinces 
called? Was tins arrangement per- 
nuinently adherud to '■* TVliich «f 
them seem to have been in a better 
state than the others i* 

0U5. What were the magistrates 
called, who were sent to govern the 

E rovinces of the senate and people 
• y whom were they appointed ? How? 
Fiom amongst whuin '•* What badges 
of authority bad they ? What power 't 
W'hat militui y niiimiand What con¬ 
trol over the disposal of taxes s’ By 
whom were the taxes collected and the 
sMidiers in their provinces cnmiuaud- 
ed'-* t'or what space ot tune did their 
authority last i When did they leave 
the province 

690. What were those called, whom 
the empeior sent to command liis pro¬ 
vinces ? 

097. What was the governor ot 
Egypt UBiially railed ? In the appoint 
meut of imperatorial legates, what 
place did ho hold ? 

C',.8. What ancient prediction was 
there said to be, concerning Egypt * 
How did Augustus artfully convert this 
to ikis own purpose y For what purpose 
waa another person associated with him 
in the. goi erumoiit\N hat wa<« In- 
called ? 

699 ^Vho was the first prsefect of 
Egypt''* By what poets is he cele¬ 
brated 

700. From whom were the legates of 
the emperor chosen t*—fiom whom, the 
praifect of Egypt ? What dress did 
the lomaer wear''* By whom were 
they attended ^ With what powers 
were they entrusted How long did 
they rontiuue lu command ? 

701. What other oflirer was there in 
each province, besides the governor y 
What department ot atl'airs did he 
manage ? In what matters did he ex¬ 
ercise a judicial power.’* What was 
Ills ofiice hence railed'.’ From whom 
were these piociir.-itors chosen? Into 
what provinces were they sent ? 

70‘i. What oilice did a proeur.'itor 
sometimes discharge? In what cireuni- 
stances ? Mention an insttuico. Wah 
what power was be on (las account in- 
vested, which the procuratorcA did not 
usually possess ‘f 

703. \Vhut salaries did Augustus ap¬ 
point to all these magistrates and o6i- 
cers ? What were those of them called, 
who received 2(jfi Aciferf/rtf— UW fiO’’' 
For what purpose was an additional 
sum allowed them'? I 

704. How were all these alterations 
and arrangements made ? I 


H«-i;si.\nL.i.sUuivNT OF MuNAaoiiy ua. 
UEU Atcebi(.f.s; 11TLUS, iiAucrs, and 
euvi 1.RS UK 1 HE EAIi’KBUIlS. 

705. In what did the form of govern., 
ment established by Augustus diQir 
from that which had prevailed under 
the Kiiiga^—in what were they siiiiilni'* 
On whom did the choice of the Kings 
depend ?—ou whom, that ut the I'.u. 
perors ? How were the former puuiftL. 
ed, when they abused their power 
how the latter'{ What cirun]staiice>i 
uecasioiicd the contiuuation of denp^,. 
tisui''’ What account of their respec. 
live rights is given by Fompooiiis 

by Dionya]o.H and others'? 

706. On what basis might Augiistu- 
nave founded his right to govern tU" 
republic ? Who had done so before 
him y Why did he pursue a did'ereut 
coiirre What circumstances 
crushed the spirit ot the Remans, and 
prepared them for the reception of 
any form of government? Why was u 
republican term no longer fitted tor the 
Roman empire ? Wliut circumstauccH 
rendered a monarchy indispeusihle 
How might Augustus have secured to 
tils descendants the enjoyment of that 
exalted station to which he himsclt 
was elevated ^ Whnt were his protik- 
sioiis with regard to the attainment ot 
power? Hau these prufessinns been 
sincere, at what extent of power could 
he have aimed ? hat appears to have 
been m reality the ruling passion nl 
hiK luiiid '■* 

707. What is he said to have cnnteni. 
plated, on his return to Rome atter the 
conquest of Egypt? With ivhum did 
he deliberate'? What advice-did they 
severally give 7 What do their 
speeches on that occasion, aa reported 
by [lio Cassius, eoutain '■* Whose advice 
prevailed '? What did he, notwithstand¬ 
ing, pretend to do, in the course of 
the following year ** Huw was iIim 
proposal received by tlie senate ? For 
what period did he with seeming re¬ 
luctance accept iliii government •* How 
did he thus seem to rule ? What sane 
ttoii did this give Ins usurpation ? 

7tM How often did be repeat thin 
farce ’ For what period did he accept 
the government, at the second repeti¬ 
tion ?—and when it was elapsed For 
VI bat period, alter that 7 When did he 
die '*—in what year of his age '■’—in 
vvh.vt year of hisiiioiiarcby For wlut 
jieriiid did the succeeding Emperors at 
tilt ir accession receive the gtivem- 
ment? What festiial did they not¬ 
withstanding celt'hraie ? 

7u0. What efl'ect had followed the 
misconduct of the senate '.* How did 
they 8uhae«iuently estiibludi tyi'ani.j ’ 
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What Dew honoiira did they confer on 
him, when he pretended to resign the 
empire ? I’o what former title* were 
these added ? To whom, and on what 
occasion, was the title of Pater patrue 
first given V —by wliose tidvice —to 
whom was it next decreed —to whom 
did Cicero propose that it should bo 
given ?—by whom was it refused ? 
Wliat other titles did he decline 'f Was 
it refused by the suct eeding hlniperors? 
What did it chiefly denote ? 

710. What kind of title was C<Fsar 
properly? What did it also denote, 
according to iJio '' In later tiroes what 
d'd it Signify ? V hat was the Emperor 
nimself always called ? Of what na¬ 
ture was that title P 

711. What name is Augustus said to 
have first de.sired With what view P 
Why did he afterwards abandon all 
thoughts of it ? What title did he ac- 
eept Tinder what name is Virgil said 
to describe him, in allusion to this de¬ 
sire 

712. What was the chief title that 
denoted command ? Who were pecu¬ 
liarly distinguished by it ? To what 
was it equivalent ? Which of them 
is reckoned auperior in modern tim b 

71.*^ On whom did the title of*/>/i- 
perntor continue to he conferred On 
whom chiefly ? Why ? Whether was 
the appellation of Jmperator pet be¬ 
fore or after the name —as the title of 
the emperors where was it put ■' Quote 
the inscription (mind at Aucyra, in 
wbxh It IS HO used. 

711. What inundation took place the 
night after Ciesar was called Augustus'-* 
in what part of his writings is Horact- 
supposed- to allude to this '■* What was 
It thought to prognosticate ? Of what 
remarkable expression of fluttery dtd 
the tiihiine Pucuvhis then make use 
'Fo what custom ainong the senators did 
this Circumstance giVe origin ? Whot 
ordei of the people was made by mean.s 
of this same tribune '■* 

Tl.*! What title* are given to Justi¬ 
nian in the Coryiis Juris, ? Uy whom 
n ere they, till lately, retained ? 

716. What were the powers couferred 
on Augustus as eraporor? 

717. VVbat did the senate decree 
With regard to him in the year ol the 
city 731 How did he exercise this 
authority ’ 

718. What was decreed in the year 
7.S.*! ? What did the st-uators at the 
Slime time request ^ What did they 
express their wilhngnes* to doV Did 
he acci'iit their oiler '•* Why ? 

719. VS'hat IB the eflV-rt of multiplying 
obiliB'-* What, of exacting oaths bj 
public authuvtty, without a nece#.*ary 
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cause ? What 'nfluenco bad tbe sanc¬ 
tity of an oatb, according to Livy, with 
tbe ancient Romans ? 

7*J0. What title did few of the Em* 
perors acceptWhat did all of them 
notwithstanding exercise in part ? 

721 . From wbat obligation were the 
Eiuperors freed ? Wbat power did 
tUev consequently possess ? Is it 
generally undersluod that they were 
free from the obligation of all the laws ? 
From what nrcumstances do they infer 
tins? 

722. When, and bow often di4 the 

senate and people renew their oath of 
allegiance ? How was this expressed ? 
By whom, and vyhen, was the custom 
first introduced V-—to whom was it re¬ 
peated 7—under whom was it continu. 
ed Wbat did they swear ? Whose 
acts were included in this oath ? Whose 
were omitted ? To whose acts would 
Claudius allow nn one to swear? To 
whose did he order others to swear, and 
swear himself ? * 

7‘iS B y what was it usual to swear ? 
In honour of whom was this first de¬ 
creed ^ By whose did they swear, 
ev(>n after his death ? What was the 
violatiiui of this oath reckoned ? How 
was It punished ':* What does Minutius 
Felix hence remark ’ Who prohibited 
any one from swearing by him ?—with 
what success? What was decreed 
after the death of the latter’ What 
addition to all oaths did Caligula or¬ 
dain '■* By whom did he command that 
the women should swear? 

7?4. What honours were appointed 
by the triumriri to Julius Cwsar ? By 
whom were these confirmed ? What 
honours, in imitation of these, were 
privately rendered to Augustus him¬ 
self ? What was the only condition on 
which he would permit a temple to he 
publicly consecrated to him ? In what 
part of the empire was it allowed, even 
(in this condition ’ Wss the prohibi¬ 
tion observed after his dt ath ’ 

7‘2.'>, What honour were tbe priests 
cntniuanded to pay biro, when they 
offered up vows for the Bafety of the 
people and senate ?—at what particular 
tune ’ Wtiat hounur was aUu decreed 
to him in all public and private euter- 
tainmeuts ? 

72(5. What dress did the Emperors 
wear on public octasions ’ What par¬ 
ticular badge did they also use ■■* From 
whom was it borrowed ? Whnt simi¬ 
lar badge was used by the magistrates 
of the municipal towns > What custom 
was introduced by Dioclesian ’ To 
whom, according to Aurelia* Victor 
was the same homage previously 
rendered ? 
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7i7, How did Augiistuii at Ar«t iise 
tbe powers conferred ou hioi ? ity 
whoni was he imitated iu this respect ? 
lu what did his residence aud equipage 
differ from those of any distinguished 
citizen ? When did he begin to in> 
crease his authority, and engross all 
the powers of the state f Whom did 
he raise to wealth and preferments ^ 
What enabled him to do whatever he 
chose ? How may he be said to have 
had the command of the treasury ? 

728. What effect had the long reign 
and artful conduct of Augustus, on the 
Romans ? When did they cease to 
take an interest in public affairs 
About whut two things did they mani¬ 
fest the only anxietyVNhy is their 
history from this period less interesting 
and less authentic ? What sbuiild we 
have expected some one of the virtuous 
Emperors, after seeing the woeful ef¬ 
fects of investing wicked men with 
unlimited poweri to have attempted ? 
Why did no one of them ever think of 
it ? What important lesson diK^s the 
history of the anrieut Romans very 
clearly teach ? Of what was then 
ciiange of government the natural cun- 
sequence ? How so ? Who were the 
prpcipal sufferers by this change 
In what condition did the hulk of the 
people remain 

I’lJBl.lC SE'IVYMS HI' I Hi' VI AO IS IllA I ES. 

72!), By whatcormiion name were the 
public servants of the wagistiates 
called'■* Why ■■’-by what name their 
service or nttemlaiice ’ 

730. 1. VV'hat were the .v'frfA<r 1 How 
were they said in Latin to perform tbe 
duties of that uBice { From whom were 
they deiioniiuated '' Into what were 
they divided ^ How was «t determined 
what magistrate each ot them should 
attend - la wiiat eslimatiou was thti 
office held amon«; tbe {Irecka? Of 
what class, however, were thcArri/»r at 
Home gererally composed ’ N\ hat 
epithet of ivspect is applied to Ihc'ir 
order hv Oicero? 

731. What were the artuarii or no. 
turii f Of w'hat cliiss were they com. 
toonly Wliatotlur name was given 
to the smbiL? For whom is (thrani 
usually put ? By whom were slaves 
kept for this purpose' By whom is 
the art of stenography said to have 
been invented P 

732. II. What wereWhat 
was their duty in all public assemblies''^ 
—by what form —bv what solemn form 
in sacred rites What does sacrum 
silentnttn hence sisjnifywh.it on 
fav(Ht / 

733. What vveie their duties, in the 


comitia /’—when laws were to be psR. 
aed '/—in trials? For what other puf. 
poses were they sometimes employed ’ 

734 What were their duties m sulen 
by auction ?—in the public games» 
(by what form did (hey invite to t)ii. 
.vrc-Mfi7r games'in solemn funerals;.' 
— (what were these hence called ?)—tn 
the infliction of capital piinislimuent .■-. 
in the regaining of things lust 
stolen ^ 

735. Was the office of a public crier 
honourabio '?—by whom was itnotwith- 
standing filled?—by what W'ert* tiny 
induced to accept it How were they 
divided ? 

73(1. What were the coavtorcsf Wlione 
servants were they 7 tJive the pbrjse 
signifying to exercise the trade oi suili 
a collector. By whom, and for wh.n 
purpose, do they seem also to hare In 11 . 
employed '* What otliei collectois wtic 
likewise called coartorcs f 

7J7. Ill, By whom were Hie f/cfin Jin 
stitiited'-’—from whomweru they lioi mw. 
cd i Whence are they commonly sup. 
posed to have derived their name ^ 
What badges of their oHicu did thev 
carry'? How, and before whom, dul 
they walk ? What was the foreiunut 
called '—the lasll 

738 What were the duties of ihi’ 
lictors? 01 what uxpreasioiia did they 
make use ir. reinuviug the crowd ni 
what rer'. mouy, on conducting a mag¬ 
istrate home, or to anv othei house 
In what did the re.spert paid to ttic 
magistrates consist'? Mention some ol 
the forms in which thev wire ordercrl 
to inflict punishment. From whatcKis!) 
of the people Were (hey usually taken-' 
Were they identical with tbe pubhn 
sliives, who waited on (he magih- 
trat. s ? 

739. IV'. From what do the ermi\i 
.seem to have had their names VV h.ic 
other duties did they perform Ot 
what class were they coinmonlv 
Were there any other «irc/ivi f By 
w hat name wero they distinguished ' 
Why 

710 V. What were the natorts ' 
Whence had they their name ? 

741, VI. What was the i 

Why did his office extend only ti> 
these ? Of what condition was he li‘ 
what contempt was he bold Where, 
and III what riuinity, did he reside 
W'hat was that place called To what 
uses was it applied ‘ What do some 
suppose the canti/i'.i anciently to have 
been What doe.s the phrase t rath if 
vel trahcrc ad carui/iccm hence sigud j ■’ 

1.4V\S OF TUB UOVVNS. 

712 W'hat are tbv) laws of any 
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rouBtry ? By wliom wore the laws of 
Koine ordained i On whose applica- 
Lion > Wbat was the great foundation 
of Roman law V In what estimation 
was it held by Cicero’ Has any por¬ 
tion of these laws come down to our 
tune ? 

743. What circumstances garc oc¬ 
casion to a great many new laws ? 

744. To what ordinances was the 
name of laws originally given ? What 
were they called ’ To what otliera was 
It afterwards given, and when ’ What 
were these called ’ By what laws 
were they made obligatory on the 
r’lTole Roman peonio ? 

V*i5. By what a:c the difFereiit laws 
listinguibhed ’ What order emanating 
rorii the people was called lea. What 
vas an order respecting tlie last of 
hese properly called’ What name 
wa.s given to laws proposed by a con- 
<iil ’—by a tribune ?—by the decera- 

PlM ^ 

JlIIfcilFM MCNII'lCAnONS OF JI'S A.MJ 
.KX, AM) TUB UIFFItllLM' SFLCIKS 01' 
TUB non AN 1 AW. 

71 ''. By what English word are Jus 
ind Irx botli expressed ? What do- s 
he former properly imply '• V^hat 
I'u-s the latter signify’ Which of 
lii-m expresses wh .t a law oidains or 
be ohligatioD which it imposes 

71'. What does Jus natur<c vel 
tut male denote? What, jus pen 
'tutu .* Jas ciriittH vel cl tile ’ Jm 
tnlf, wlien no word is .'idded to rts- 
rict it’ (To what is it sometimes op¬ 
posed by Cicero’) Jus commune? 
Jus f>uhhcum cl privatum'* For w'h.it 
i>jus pablicvin Sk\»o pot’) Jus Sena 
oriuuil Jits dwUium it humanum ? 
Explain the phrases Fas it Jura sinunt ; 
outra JUS Ja.\(/ue: pis jasque cxeurc. 
hunt jus i t Jas ihlen ; quo jure qumv 
njm HI, per fas el urjtis,jus 1 1 injuriae, 
me ! i ri, Juri riu.su\ 

71» What was the ./ws pro?for/j/w J* 
us hohorarium? Jus F/uviauum ? jus 
.J.liaui ml JUS urhnuum f ^us printi~ 
i/orimn? VVliat was a person called, 
who poirhased these goods? 

740. W'bat wastheji/v freiaU? Jus le. 
ptimuml JUS eovsuctudniis? Explain 
die phri-se jus legtt'imum cxigere. To 
wiiat was theJjM ctmsuel i/di/ii r ooposed? 

750. Wlifit was the jus pontlficium 
I'el sffc) urn f What, the Jus Mlictim 
»el billi i Explain the phrases—Ji/r/j 
itsciphna ; juris infelliptntia ; juris 
nlerpt itnlio , sludtosi juris; jutts 
'onsulii, pfriti; Jure et legibus. 

751. For what is Juia often put’ 
4^rejM.v and irgnilttf.'! distinguished V To 
what is erquum ct botnim opposed? 


Explain the phrase*— Jus^ 
suuima injuria • summo jure agere, 
vontendere, fjtperiri j Jura sanguinis, 
vognationis, &e..—necessltudo vel Jus 
uecessitttdinls; jus regni j jus hono- 
rum ; sui Juris esse ac mancipii ; in 
coutroverso Jure est; Jus dicere vel 
reddere ; diit e Jus gratiee. For wbat 
place IS Jus also put? Explain the 
phrases in Jus eamus ; injure ; dejure 
currere. 

75%. Id what sense is lex often taken ? 
For t)'hat, besides the ordinances of the 
Roman people, is leges put ? When 
lex is put absolutely, wbat is meant ? 
What w'ere the leges censorUvF JjCx 
manripilf Leges tendilionisF Ex¬ 
plain the phraNea emere, vendcre hac 
vel ilia lege; ed lege exierat ; hac lege 
ntque omine ; lex vtla: qua nati sumus; 
mea lege utar. 

753. What 18 mraaiby leges historlie, 
poematum, f;emrw»*, &v ? in what si- 
iiiilur expressions do we use the word 
laies P For what is lex put in the Cor- 
pusjuris ■* How' do we ush the wbrd 
law ID a sirotiar sense 1 

7.54. How was the Jus Romanutn or 
Homan late divided ’ (If what did the 
jus scrip turn, connst ? What did the 
JUS tioH scriptum comprehend? To what 
was the Jus senptum anciently confin- 
ed ? By whom are these frequently 
enumerated or alluded to? Wbat does 
he call them ? 

LAXVS OF THE r)F,rEnViRl, OR,'tHB 
TW Et.vx TABLES. 

755. Who is the most eminent of the 
authors who have attempted to collect 
and arrange the fragments of the twelve 
tables ? Of what does be suppose the 
I first table to have treated ’—the second 
—the third P—the fourth P—the fifth ’ 
the sixth ?~the seventh ?—the eighth ? 
the ninth ’—the tenth’—the eleventh? 
the twelfth f 

75B. By whom are they said to have 
been commented on ? Wbat bas be¬ 
come of these ancient conimentariea ? 
Prom whom have the fragments of the 
tables been collected ’ llmv were the 
laws expressed? Give a few ex¬ 
amples. 

757. Of wbat was every one made 
aware by the publication of the twelve 
(allies ? Of wbat were they still igno¬ 
rant’ On whose assistance did they 
depend for this ’ 

75rt What were fegw ’ Ac¬ 

tus Icgitimi ? Dies fasti ? nefusti f 
iutircisi? To w’hom was the know¬ 
ledge of all tliese for many years con¬ 
fined ’ Who at length published 
them’ How did he procure the in- 
forniatiou P la what year of Hume did 
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in return ? What name was given to 
hia work ? 

769. To what expedient had the pa¬ 
tricians then recourse f What method 
did they adopt to prevent the publica¬ 
tion ot these ? Uy whom were they 
notwithstanding, published ? \Vhat 
was he called by Ennius, on account of 
hts knowedgeof civil law V What was 
his book named 

700. What was the only thing now 
left to the patricians ? What was that 
the means of procuring for several of 
them ? From what was the origin of 
lawyers at Rome derived P How ? 

701 Who was the first who gave his 
advire freely to all the citizens with¬ 
out distiiictinn ? By whom was he after¬ 
wards imitated ? What was the prac¬ 
tice of those who professed to give 
advice to all promiscuously Where 
were they applied to ? At what early- 
hour were celebrated lawyers often 
consulted As what might the house 
of au eminpiit lawyer be regarded ? 
What does Cicero hence call their 
power ? 

762. In what attitude did the lawyer 
give his answers ? How did the client, 
on coming up, address him •' W'bat 
did he answer What then followed i' 
In what form ^ How did lawyers give 
their opinions Did they annex any 
reason ? 

763. How did they sometimfs act in 
difiiculf cases ^ What was such a de¬ 
liberation called ? What was that 
called, which was deterrniued by law¬ 
yers and adopted by custtim'-’ What were 
the rules called, that were observed hy 
their consent in legal transactions >* 

7C4. VVhe-u the laws or edicts of the 
pro-tor seemed defective, how were 
their defects supplied What influ_ 
ence did their opinions ultimately ob¬ 
tain :* What were lawyers heme 
called ^—and tln-ir opinions —in op. 
position to vhat? 

765. What complaint Uoe.s Cicero 
mako against them ? 

760. Who were permitted under the 
republic to give advice about matters 
of law ? By wboTu was this done at 
firstUnder what prohibition were 
lawyers laid by lh« Ciucian law? 
What effect had this on the profession 
of jurisprudence ? How By what 
means did Augustus enforce this law v 
7(57. Under whom was the prohibi¬ 
tion removed ? W'hat fees were they 
then permitted to receive V What was 
the consequence ? How did the Em¬ 
perors and senate attempt to chc< k this 
corruption With what success S' 


7C8. Were lawyers eonaulted only li» 
private persons? What provincui) 
magistrates did a certain number uf 
them always attend ? 

7611 How did Augustus reduce their 
numberUnder what restriction did 
he lay the judges ?—for what purpose'^ 
Who imitated his example in this re¬ 
spect ? By whom were the lawyeri 
restored to their former liberty ? H on- 
long did they retain it ? What alter¬ 
ations subsequently took place 7 

770. W'bo were the most eminent 
lawyers under Augustus?—luidrj 
Claudius —under Hadrian ? — uudi-r 
Juliaup—uuder the Aotuiiines uruicr 
Severiis?—under Alexander Severuii-'- 
and under Constantine ? 

771. WliHt were the preliiuinarv 
studies, under the republic, of ymnij! 
men who intended to devote tbem- 
selves to the study of jurisprurience-. 
How did they thi-n acquire a know, 
ledge of law ? What was the pi«r 

I ticB lu this matter under the Km. 
perors'-* What weie their scholan 
called 

773 in what respect were the writinp* 
of several of these laivyers held ? iV’as 
their authority puliltcly recognised - 
W'h.it laws only were hinding ? 

I.A\1S Ot THa nOHANV, MVtir AC UII- 
l-KilfcM’ IIUKS 

773. Wli'.t w-as the first hx ArlUaf— 
by wboru was it proposed •’—in what 
year ot the city What, the second ' 
by whom proposed '■*—lu what yeai 
What were its provisions ^ What wnn 
the first li I 3',fiutia t —hj wlirm was it 
proposed ? What was the subject nf 
the second ? What effects is it said to 
have had What curious custom in 
particular is it t-aid to have abolished ? 
What was sui b a search called' 
When the goods were found, what wan 
it c.a 11 ed ’ 

771. By whom was the Ifx Mila in¬ 
troduced'-'—in what year-’ What du) 

It enaif-* By whom, and m what 
year, was Ihe lex Fir ia or Fufia pro¬ 
posed ? What did It ordain \\h;it 
was the le.r Mlia Hentia ?—hy whom, 
.'iiul in what year proposed Whnt the 
U'x JEnutlu p What was the Ic-t 

MmWa ium'ptuaria f —by whom, iiiid 
wfieii, proposed ? leges ii^rario'j fsee 
li'x rosMfi, &.C.) What laws were so 
ilennminiited leges rle ambitv, 

{"see ler FaOia, &c.) What laws were 
included under this appellation ? Fegei 
a?//itfles, voJ onnarlae; see p IS 5 . 477 
775. What were the provisions of 
the lix Antia .mmptuariaf By whom, 
and when, was it introduced ■-* Why 
did he never aftcrwaids sup abroad 7 
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What wi-re thw Ugcn Aniotiiir ? When 
and by whom ware they proposed? 
How dues Cicero characteriae the law 
which allowed those condemned for 
violence and crimes against the state 
to appeal to the people t 

770 What were the subjects of the 
UnvA Aitjmlfia; ^ When, and by whom^ 
were they proposed ? Of what other 
law did he procure the enactment? 
Who refused to comply^ How was 
he punished 7 What late l>eie1 Satur- 
niniiB himseW' At whose instigation? 
What was the hx iquilUxi/ — in what 
year was it passed ? What was Ihe 
siih)ect ot a second law under this title’ 
U'hcn was it proposed ? 

777. When was the lex A ie* in Titrycxt 
introduced 7 What did it authorise ? 
When coined money began to be 
used, at how many aisca was an ox 
estimated —at how many a sheep ^ 
What was the object of the lex AtlaY 
When and by whom, was it propos¬ 
ed 7 

778. What was the lex AVdia'* When 
was It passed ? What was provided | 
liy another law of the same name r/ci 
tulenlmsT When was this mtroduc- 
ed '! What was the scope ol a third 
Atilian law ? What propofl'^’u *’£ *be 
whole number of military tiibunes did 
lliifl give the people the power of creat¬ 
ing ( How BO f What wore those 
cdtU'd, that were chosen by the peo¬ 
ple?-—by the consuls? By whom do 
they all seem to have been originally 
iioMiiiatc'd ? How tong was this 
the case V What right did the people 
(hen assume i What whs afterwards 
(he inode of choosing 7 I'o wfaurri w'as 
the choice, especially in dangerous 
junctures, sometimes left ? Why ? 

770 What was (he subject of (he 
?i.r Atinia 7 When was it introduced 
What did a second law of this name 
oidaiii’ Quote the words of the law. 
— To what did the Itx Aufiida re^Me'' 
When was it proposed ? ’What siiigu- 
l.ir I louse did it contain’ 

7.S0 When, and by whom, was the 
/> / A iin liujedieiaru/ proposed ’ W hat 
dtd It enact ? What were the tri/iuni 
antriif Whatotlnr ler Auiflia uas 
there? By ubum bad that been pro¬ 
hibited W'hen was it introduced ? 
— When were the leges liathite propos¬ 
ed ? To what did ilio first relate V 
What dill the second prohibit? 

7H1, Wtiat were ili*- provimons of the 
first lex i'uvilia IJitiiaf What, the 
object of the second 7 Wjiat, the 
subject of the thirdIn what years 
Wfi-e they severally passed ?—What 
was the lex t'alpurnia f When was it 
(ii.u'U'd ■' What was i st.iMtnltciJ bj ii? 


Wbdtother Calpurniau law was there ? 
In what year wus it passed 7 

7% I, What was the lex ilaniileia ? 
When, and by whom was it proposed ? 
What were the subjects of the Itgex 
Cassia: f By whom, and in what year, 
wasthe lex Cassia Terentiafrumentaria 
introduced t What is it supposed to 
have ordained ? To whom was this 
corn given ’ At what price, according 
to the Sempronian law?—by the Glodian 
law ? How many rece.ived corn from 
the public in (his manner in the time 
of AugiisUis ?—in the time of Julius 
Caesar ? To what uumhei: did he re - 
diice them ? 

783. To what ordinances was (be 
name lex centurlata given ? Why was 
the lex Ctncmcalled mun&ralis? When 
and by whom was it proposed ? What 
did it provide ? What was the lex 
Claudia de navibus ? When Was it 
proposed ? What prohibitory clause is 
supposed to have been added toil? 
When, by whom, and at whose requpsr, 
was the second lex Claudia proposed ? 
What wasovilained by it? What edict 
and decree were issued, in accordance 
with this lau' ’ Why was this prohibi¬ 
tion necessary ? 

* 18 !. By whom was the third Claudian 
law proposed ? What did it prohibit ? 
With what other law is it supposed to 
be the same? What poet alliidfs to 
this crime ?—m what part of his writ¬ 
ings? What were the provisions of the 
ioiirth Claudian law ? When and by 
whom was it proposed 7 

78S. What were the four leges ('ItHUiC 
When were they proposed?—by whom? 
For what fifth law were they intended 
to psvo the way 7 At whom was tins 
last law aimed ? ^^'llat soon after fol¬ 
lowed ? Whom had Cicero engaged to 
oppose these laws? How was he pre¬ 
vented from using his assistance 7 Who 
at the same time betrayed him ? What 
offer did Caesar make him in this emer¬ 
gency ? By whose advice did he 
decline it ? IIow did Crassus hear 
himself towards him ?—through whose 
persuasion V By whose authority did 
Clodius notwithstanding openly pro¬ 
fess to act ? Wliat bodies, and to what 
uumhi-r, interposed in his behalf’ 
lIow WHS tliL-ir interposition rendered 
abortive ’ To what mean compliances 
had he then recourse 7 When was he 
obliged to leave the city ? To what 
distance was he banished 7 Under 
what penalty P* Whither did be retire'’ 
How did the mob dispose of his hnusi^^ 
and furniture? In what manner did 
he support his exile ? How, and 
through whom, was he restored ^ 
How might be have rendered bim.s. it 
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indt'peadent of the iufluence or pro* 
tection of euy ono P 

780- Whet MTM the sixth Gtodian law? 
For whut purposes was it pasard P 
WJiBt the seventh ?-—the eighth?—ch»> 
ninth ? 

787. What was the purport of the /r.r 
Coelia^ By whom was it proposed P 
In what year P By whom, and when. 
Were the li’f'^es Cornelias enacted ? What 
was the subject ot his first law ? Who 
first introduced the method of pro¬ 
scription ? How was It carried utto 
effect ? What punishment was inflicted 
on those who harboured or assisted the 
proscribed? What was dune with their 
Roods ^ How were their children in¬ 
volved in their downfall? To whom 
did their lands and fortunes heciime a 
prey P 

7H8. W'hat was his law ite mutiicipHs* 
What does Cicero say of the latter pait 
of the enactment Why ?—With what 
magistracy was Sylla invested by L. 
Valerius Fiacrus, the intcrresif In 
what assembly ? What did he there 
get ratified F To what did be then 
apply himself ? Mention the subjects 
of some of these. 

78y, For wbat crimes did be also le¬ 
gislate ? Wliut was the punishment 
generally annexed to these laws? 
What sumptuary law did he also make? 
What other leges CornelUe were there? 
W'hen, and by whom, were they pro¬ 
posed ? 

rofl. What was the lex Ouriaf By 
whom iritrodui^d? In what year? 
What laws were called ciiriatii-f 
When was the lex Decia passed ? For 
the creation of wbat officers ? 

7U1. Wbat was enacted by the lex 
Didia sumptuaria f When was ii pas- 
Sfd ? Wbat, by the lex Domitia ? When, 
and by whom, was it proposed ? Wbat, 
by the lex DuUki f Bv whom was it 
introduced, and when? Wbat by (he 
leges Duillce masniit F When was the 
former of these passed P 

7fi3- What was the lex fubia de 
plagiof What was the punishment at 
first?—afterwarns? What, for buying 
or nelliiig a freeboio citizen ? To what 
other species of thieves was the name 
pluglarii given ? 

7B3. Wbat other lex Fabia was pro 
posed but did not pass ^ Distingiii'^h 
the sectatores, salntatores, and deduc- 
tores. What are these last called by 
Martial ^ 

794. What did the lex Falcidia testa- 
enact? Wheh was it passed? 

705. What was the lex Fannla? What 
ia it hence called by hiicilius? In what 
year was it passed ? What, the lex 
Flatninia? When was it paused? 


790. Who was the author of the ley 
FUtvla agraria f When was it intro¬ 
duced ? What did it authorise? What 
indignity was ofiered to the consul 
Metellus for presuming to oppose it? 

707. What vvere the legcs/rwHeritartctf 
Mention the chief of them 

708. What was the lex Fiijfa f When 
was it eiiarted P Wbat, the lex Ful- 
rial In what year waa it pasard? 
What the lex Furia f By whom, and m 
what year, proposed ? What the 
Faria, vel Fusia de testamrntisf Wbnt 
was the law of The twelve tables, r<.- 
Hperting legacies ? 

700. What was the subject of the/ y 
Funa AtUia ? When was it pas.>ied ■' 
Wbat, the purport of the lex Fusia df 
camitiisf By whom, and when, pro¬ 
posed ? 

800. What restrictifins did the Irv 
Fusia vel Furia I'anmla impose on ihe 
manumission of slaves? In what yeai 
was It passed 7 

8fJl. Wbat were the leges Gahinix^ 
When, and by whom, wore they intro¬ 
duced ? Wbat other Gabtnian law ih 
mentioned by Forems Latro P Why is 
that author regarded as an aiithoritj of 
little value ? What meetinp,«, howevei, 
were the Romans nhvajs careful to 
prevent? What assemblies did Fliuy 
on this account pridiibit ^ 

802. What was the lex Gelliri Come- 
lia'f —the lex O'f/iMfiffP—the lex Genveia 
jF^milia f ~lex Glaucia^ —the lex 
lilieiar In uliat years were they 
scvprally passed ? * 

P03. What did the lex Ulcronica con¬ 
tain P By whom bad it been prescrib¬ 
ed ? By whom was it retained ? Ol 
what did it form a part ? What regu¬ 
lations did it resemble ? Wbat were 
these called ? What did it determine 

804. What was the/fo*//frVirr* When 
was it passed What was the subject 
of the lex JHoratla ^—"Of the hx llur- 
tensia f’—of a second law of the agme 
name —of the lex Hostitm ? 

805. What were the Itges/cilue ? In 
what years were they passed ? Wb.it 
was stipulated, in the creation of the 
decemviri, respecting the latter of 
these laws, and those relating to tlie 
tribunes ? 

800, What was the lex Julia, de cmi- 
taie sociu el Lutinis dandd ? Who was 
the author of it ? When was it enacted ' 

807. What were the leges Jullai'i 
What was the lex Julia agraria? Who 
gave his negative to this law? What 
violence did he in consequence experi¬ 
ence ? Where did he next day tom- 
plain of this treatment? How did b» 
subsequently act ? With what actn.d 
result Who refused to swear to tbis 
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Irtw'^ Uy wbat were they ut last con- 817. What were the IcgeA Ijetoritst ^ 
tsirained to comply ? When was this When wore they introduced ? To what 
custom of obliging all citizens to swear number were the years of minority 
to a law, first introduced ? To what limited by tho latter ? What was it 
was It now extended ? hence called? What were the leges 

808. What was tlie subject of the lex lAclniiXf In what year, and by whom, 

Julia de pitbltranis rehvundis f Who was the first proposed?—the second7— 
iiimly opposed this lawWhat vio- tho third ?—the fourth ? What custom 
lonce did Ciesar theroupou ofier him '* did Licinius Orassus, according to 
Was his order carried into execution ? Cicero, first introduce? By whom 
WIten does Dio say that this happened? does Plutarch say this was first done P 
By whom was Cato followed? How 818. What was the Irx L.icinia, de 
did Hf. Pctrcius reply, whefi reproved iodalUiis et de amhituf When was it 
by Cansar ior departing before the dis* enacted 1 What was peculiar to a trial 
missal of the senate '■* for this crime ? What, the lex Licinia 

809. W'hat Julian law was chiefly sumptuariti? When, and by whom, 

opposed by Liicullus ? With what was it brought forward? With what 

tlir^^at did Ctesar intimidate him ? In other law was it much the same ? 
what abject posture did he promise 81U. What was enacted by the lex 

compliance? What was his law de Licinia Cassia ? In what yearp^By 

proi iuciis ordinandis? -De saceM'dotiisf the lex Licinia Sextia In what year? 
—judk luria?—de repetundis? How By the lea*/.temia when and 

tunny heads is it said to have contain- by whom introduced ?—By the lex 
cd ? Licinla Mucia ? When f 

810 To what period did his law de 820. What were the subjects of the 

/ilimit their duration? ttges LivitB"^ By whom were they pao. 
Why were they called llberee? What posed in what year? What was the 
were his laws de vl publictt ctprivataf character of Drusus? Whom did been. 
—de pecuniis mntuis /—de niodo pecu- deavour to reconcile? With what sue- 
Tihr ) assideudiB? cess? Where, and by whom, was be 

Rll What were some of his enact- murdered? How did the states of 
ments regarding the populatiott^ of Italy then act? How many men fell 
luly? in the contest? W'hn ultimately had 

812 . What WAS the ffj',/ufya dr revf- the advantage^ What were they 
dutA *■—dc liberls proteriptorum '' By notwithstanding obliged to concede ? 
whom had this been opposed?—dr 821. Of what other law is this Drusus 

reuetieih f said to have procured the enactment ? 

811. What was his frj.* ftympfiyirrirrW'hat became of his laws soon after? 
I'o wliom does Gelhus ascribe it? By Who was bis grand-danghtur ? 
whom was it in reality enacted ? By S22. What waa the purport of the lex 
wiiom was tho allowance for an enter- Ltilatia de vlf By whom was it pro- 
lainmeiitsubaetiueutly raised la what posed ? In what year ?—of the lex 
propoflion ? Menia^ Who waa the author of it? 

811 What were the chief of the?rgr^ When was it passed Of what crimes 
Julicp made by Augustus '^ What, the did the lex niajestatU take cognizance? 

/, i: Jului tluatrahs'^ Are there any —What was the purpose of the lex 
other Julian laws? Where do they Matnflia ^ Who was the proposer of 
occur '' What noble design did Julius it? What surname was given him in 
('resar entertain regarding the laws ? consequence ? What uncultivated space 
By whiu was It prevented^ did this law require between farms''* 

Rfi. W bat was the subject of the /I'j- How much was required by the Jaw 
Juiii.i When, and by whom was it of the twelve tables? What other 
pi ()p'if.ed T What punishment was or- law was introduced by this same per- 
dained against extortion ? What other son? 

law was there of this name ? When, 823. What was the object of the Ifx 
and by whom, was it brought forward? Mntiilia f When, and by whuiu, was 
What wastin'?('r y«rtia What, it proposed? By whom was it sup- 

ibe lex Junta iVorbana ? In what years ported ? What other law waa propoa- 
were they enacted ? ed by him, but did not pass ? VVbat 

816. When, and for what purposes were tho lege^ Maniliance venalium 
WHsthc lex Kabicna passed ? i’or what eendendorum^ What are they called by 
did It pave the way? How were the Varro? By whom were they composed? 
priests elected, by this law? What In what year was he consul'^ Ou 
marks of distinction were conferred what occasions were the formalities of 

Vompey hy the lex atnpla lutbienuf buying and selling used by the 
By whom Was it proposed ? Wheu ? |llomans''' 

i> 
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S2-1, \Vh->f wjg the ter Atantin ?— 
What tho Ivr Manila de vicesima f 
}iy whom, and m what years, wnrv 
they firnposed P What was the Ur 
Marcia ^ By whom wa» it iutrodiiced? 
- What, tho ter Marrut ile Hlatklhi- 
tibnst —What, the Icr Maria ' 

1125 Whiit was eiiuctoil by the lei' 
Maria Porcia ? When, and by what 
n<H,.i»trHteB, was it profiosed U Who 
"US the author, mid what the date, ot 
tint U'.i Mrmtnia''^ W'hatdid itoidiun'^ 
With wiiat letter ? What renders thi.i 
}iiobah1o ! What was the U'l Mcne- 
rtia ^ When was it passed P 

W2C. What was the ^'.r MeiKsia? It 
both parents were Romans and niarru d, 
what rank did the children obtain ?— 
if nuniarried P What did the Ur Me- 
ttha authorise P By whom, and when 
was It proposed ‘I 'I'u whom did another j 
1,1 w ot this name pire instructions'? 
When, aod by w’hotn, and at wliose 
tiesire, was it proposed to the people > 
What was the subject of a iliird ? To 
u'hat particular taxes d'd it rtifer? By 
whom, and in what year, was it pro- 
j osed ? 

H'27. What wore the le^es miUturen “ 
What w.>B piovio'ed by "iie ot these P 
Wbat, the Ur AHnucui * What were 
some of the U(it"> Niimr f 

S‘.S WiiAt w.i-i the ler ihtavia Jru. 
menturia ? VN hat law did it abrotsate't 
!lv whom IS It Rreatly eoiumeiided ? 
^Vh.^t, the Icr Ogulma ^ the 

Ur dpjiiu Hy whom, and in what 
years, were they introduced ■' 

,S2!) What kind of law was called 
icr what, jiM,« optunmn 

MSti Kxplairi, and pive the author 
and daieol, th, U,r Oriinn. — lrr Diuua, 
—U r f’apia, — U\i Papla Hoppiu. 

1<J1. Hy wImiiii was the itx Papta 
Popjn'ti tic marilanttis oulunbns pro- 
po-ed 'I At wlin«e desiit'P What law 
Hid it enlarge and enforceWith 
wiiat V't w was it enacted? From 
whom did it meet witli great opposi¬ 
tion ? How did It encourage marriage ? 
11 ow disci,ura/e celibacy ? Whom did 
It entitle to certain immunities and 
pririlegoH, in the city '—in the other 
parts of Italy ?—ill the provinces P 
What was the right to these priTileges 
railed'* lu what did they consist P 
VVerethey ever granted to those who had 
no rliildren ? By w'hnin * Under what 
dinahilities did tin sc lie, who lived in 
^.ellha^■^ ? 

S.'Jii. What were the U'gc<< Papirite .'■* 
By whom, and in what years, were I 
tht'> proposed? What was anciently 
written instead of Pajitrlus? Who is 
supposed to have invented the letter 
II? From what did the supposition 


arise? What was tin Ur 
Peducea t’—PersoloHia r 

83ii. Wbat were the iepex Patella - 
By whom, and in what years, weio 
they pioposed'f What was enacteilhy 
the Am' P('trein,‘—hy the ter Pctroukt • 
by (he hr Phtatia annalu,^ By whoiu, 
and in what years, were (hey lutm 
dureii ? 

t*3't. By whom, and at what penml, 
was the Pfi/nfm/i law proposed? Wli,u 
did It enact? How many did it au¬ 
thorise each tribe to choose aiinnallt .* 
How many were thus chosen in ail ’* 
What othei Flautian law was tlu>r»'' 

835. W’bat was the Ur Vompeia tie e;- 
What, tie auibltu f By whom Wtn- 
they proposed? In what year ■* Wb^t 
eHect had they on the method ot trud ' 
Whatlimits did they set to their letigtii* 
On what were these regulations con¬ 
sidered a restraint 

8dli. Wlto was the atithor of (be Ux 
Pompiia jufilelttt ia * What law did ir 
letaiti? Wbat did it ordain? W h.it 
did his law tie ctwiiiiii enact ? Wlm 
w'as expivssiy excepted in this luu - 
W bat wtre the subjerts of other two 
of hia laws? To what regulations was 
the title ol ter Potnpaia also given ? 

837. W’lial Was ilie subji ct of the it t 
Pi»Hj)ela tic clvitatv ?—of rtie Icr Pojdltu ’ 
By whom was the former introduced ? 
W'lien ? 

838. By whom was the Porcian law 
proposed? At what period was it vn- 
acted? W'liat did it foibid? W’liat 
was prohibited by the !ex Ptthlitui- 
W'ba' was the/(.r PubliUu'—Pvplar— 
QulncHa ? — regia “ — Kanmiu ' On e 
the iiuif of each, and the name ol its 
author. 

838. What were the Irget regia * By 
win'in weie they collected ! When ‘ 
What were they heiirc called? Into 
what were sum*' of them copied ? What 
did the /<j'/f/iOtZ/ff Contain? By whiini 
were these greaily commended? What 
portion ot theiu is it certain that (lie 
Romans adopted? Uive the riauub 
of the seveial laws tie repetundis. 

!i4». What did the Uj Hosna thta- 
trahs determine and appoint ? Tn 
whom el.se did it assign a certain place 
in tlie theatre ? What did the passing 
of this law nccfiston ? How were these 
allayed? In what p .ssage is Virgd 
supposed to allude to this ? What was 
the lex Hu pitta ^ What might it more 
properly be called ? 

R4I. What laws were called 
saeratret Why did they receive tins 
uanie ? Whot was the lex tacrala 
nuVilaris 'i* Among what other nations 
was theie a similar law P What w'cia 
soldiers enlisted by a certain oath ainl 
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wit\i particulttr ooleiuDitLcs called, 
uriiong the SaiunitcH * 

S42. What kind uf law was denom¬ 
inated Ifx aaturaf What was the h'x 
.Vra^inin ^ When, ai.il b) wliat inagis 
tj ate, was it proposed ? What M’as the 
iinishment at first '* — alterwards ? 
Vhat the lex Scafuiiet? When, and 
hy whom, proposed :* Wiiat the legta 
Scribonia? When and by whom, were 
I hey III troilneed ? 

84J. What were X\ie lef^es Hempronla? 
Mention, in tbeir order, and with their 
dales, those proposed by Tiberius 
(Iraci'hiis. Wbat effect dtd they pro¬ 
duce y What wrfs the consequence? 
What was the (ex /rumenfaria of C. 
(iracchus '■* In what year was it pro¬ 
posed ? What were 'he granaries 
«ailed, in which this i tiru was kept? 
For what are a ft lens and semis put''' 
W'liy ? What was hts Liw de yrovin- 
f n.s ?~fle tapHi civium '—de mngls' 
tint thus? 

it-l-l. What was his ,ir judmaria f— 
bis law, against corrupiiou in thi'^Mdt. 
1X1 f — de ccnturlis evocaadLs ? — de \ 
mditibuH?—de I'lL mu/iiend/s C Why 
V t re theae stuties necessary ^ How j 
\ier*i the lloaian youth trained to 
iiioiiiit and dismount without them? 
What custom did Gracchus fi^st in¬ 
troduce ? Wlierc did the ancient 
Itonians use to keep it ? 

HI’*. What was the h\v Setnpro/iia de 
J I tiare f Ry what officer, and in what 
y» ar, was it brought forward '•* With 
wh<it view^ ^\'hat, the lex Serrilia 
iaf In what year, and by whom 
w,iH It proposed ’ How was it pre- 
vi-ntcd frfiin being passed ■’ 

Mfl What was the lex Scrtilnr de 
< n ttufe f —de repetundis f—jadteturiaf 
ill what years, and hy whuni, were 
tijoy introduced ? NViiat, the lex Siri- 
v’it^—h’xSiliaf-^-lexSUi>afii et C(trbo}it$> 
When, and by wboiu, were they 
so ve i al 1 y propose * 

K)7. )ly what inagistra'cs wastiio lex 
I tci Seniprorua propmvA In what 
Veil ' What did It enact'■* What was 
till' lex Sulphia <* By whom proposed''* 
hen 

818. Wiiat were the leges Sulpleia’ 
de a re aheno f When, and by whom, 
were riiey piopnsed '•* By wiiom weie 
t'ley soon after abrogated? Wiiat be¬ 
came of Sulpii ins ■* How did Sylia re¬ 
ward the slave who betrayed him '■* 
Kmnnorate the Icgn sumpfiutri(r. 
How iiirtiiy It'gt V labtihiri'e were 
111 ore '* 

8in Whst did tlie lex tolaria pro- 
li'lnt? What was the (ex Tenntw et 
(’assia e Wiiat, tin* lex Terenftlinf Hy 
wli.it insgistnifc was it iiitrodmcd * in 


what year ? Was it passed into a 
law? To what did it give «.»use: 
What three laws were called leges 
testameritariie t 

850. Wlien, and by whom, was the 
lex Thoria introduced? Wbat did it 
ordain ? What other regulations ilid 
It contain i What author gives a dif¬ 
ferent account of this law "> What was 
the lex Titia de qmeslorthusf —de 
»iW7irri/>»d.' f~agjaria f — de lusu? ~ de 
tutoribusf By whom, and m wbat 
ye.irs, were the first and last of tbcHe 
proposed ^ 

851. What was tlie /r.r Treltonia 
By whom introduced v In wbat y<-a« -■ 
Wbat violence was offered to Cato t<ii 
^posing this law ? What was the hx 
IVebonUi de tribunisf When was it 
passed ? What was a lex tribunUla ’ 
What, the ir.»’ Iriumphalis f 

852. By wboDi, and in wbat year, 
were the leges I'ullUv proposed'-* Wbat 
addition diet the law de ambitu make 
to the former pitnishmeuts 8gain.->i 
bribery ? What pi-uhibition did iScou 
tain With regard to gladiatorial exhi¬ 
bitions ? To what period did the law 
de legathne Itbera Himt the coutinn- 

ancfc of it ■■* 

653. What was tiie la Valeria de 
provoeattone f — dc Fnrmionis ? — de 
Xylla? de (juadiante f By whom, 
and III wtiut years, were the Ust twu 
introduced :* What was the lex I alerUt 
Iforatlal When, and by whom, was th*- 
lex Faria proposed "* What was-the pur¬ 
port of it ? 

854. What were the leges f’aiinia? 
Enumerate the leges de ri. W bo 
brought forward the lex I'iarialit 
wbat year ? To what other l,iw did it 
liear some resemblance? On wh.if 
does it seem to have imposed a tax f 
What was the lex Vitlia uunalisl W'hat, 
tile let Voconia, de luereditaiibtismulV 
erum'i By wlioui was it proposed ? In 
wbat year? 'I o whom is it supposed 
to have chiefly referred V With wli.it 
view ? What arts were employed to 
elude this law What ultimately be¬ 
came of it ? Why '•* 

855. How did Augustus, after he be¬ 
came sole master of tlie empire, con¬ 
tinue at first to enact laws ? What 
does 'I'acitus call tlieae ? What custom 
did he afterwards introduce''* By 
whose advice’ How did his sio- 
cessors art ? What was the coasc- 
(pietice ''* 

856. How did the Empeiois ordain 
laws? What were their answeis ic' 
npplication.scalled? Wbat were their tn. 
lerlociitory decrees ? What, tlieir de 
finitivel What were their nccusnin.il 
Oldman'CM railed ?-~and then iiistnn- 
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tioQB y Of wbat nature were tbeBccon- 
atitutlonsl What were those relating 
to one person properly called ? 

857. What then were the three great 
snurcea of Roman jurisprudence y 
What others may added to these ? 

858. With what were the titles and 
heads of laws usually written ? What 
term is hence put for the civil law ? 
Explain the phrases ' rul/rica vctavit; 
alii se ad ai.uum ac rubricas transtu- 
lerunt i perlege rubras majorum Uges.' 

8o9. By whom were the Constitutions 
of the Emperors collected '■* Who were 
the chief of these F C nder what Em¬ 
peror did they flourish ? What were 
their collections called ? By what 
authority were they composed ? What 
was the flrst collection made by public 
authority ? When was it published ? 
What was it called’* What did it con tain? 

800. Who first reduced the Roman 
law into a certain orderOf whose 
assistance did he make use for this pur¬ 
pose P In what year did he first pub¬ 
lish a collection of the imperial consti¬ 
tutions ? What was it called ? 

861. Of what did he then order a 
collection to he made ? Of how 
many volumes aro these said to have 
couBibted P By whom was this work 
executed ? In what time? How many j 
years had been allowed them ? When j 
was it published ’* Under what title ? I 
What is it sometimes called? 

802. What other work was published 
that sadic year? By whom was it 
composed ? What was it called ? 
Which of the two works was first com¬ 
posed Which, first published ’ 

803. In what respects was the first 
code of Justinian found to be detec¬ 
tive ? Who were employed to correct 
it''^ When was the new code publish¬ 
ed F What was it called ? In bow 
many years was tbe Co'ptn jutL tha* 
completed P 

804. Wbat rendered new decisions 
necessary ? Under what title weie 
these afterwards published? By 
whom ? Of what does the CorpuB juris 
Romani r.ivilis now consist 

805. How are the Institutes divided^ 
Bead at full length, i. tit X. 
\>rinclp,—Jn<it. 1. i tit. X. ^ 2. How 
iuay they he still farther abbreviated ^ 

8BR How are the Pamh rts divided 
Read at length I) 1. 1. 5. If the law 
is divided into paragraphs, what must 
be added'' Read D. 48.5 13. pr.— 
and 48. 5 15. 13. 3. What is sometimes 
cited instead of the number P How 
are tbe Pandects often marked ? 

967. How is the code cited ?—the 
Novels"’* How would you icadAoc 
in r .1 


808. In wbat countries was the Juh- 
tiuiun code received ? How long did it 
flourish in the east? By wbat was n 
in a great measure suppressed in the 
west V Where was it revived ? When, 
and by whom? Where bad he acquired 
a knowledge of it? In what place did he 
open his school'P Under whoso auspiceup 
With wbat success? Through what 
countries did be thus propagate a know 
ledge of the Roman civil law ? In u hat 
estimation is it now held in courts of 
justice? Of what prediction docb it 
seem, (at least in so far as legislation n. 
concerned,; to promise the fulfilment V 

jeniciAi. pnocEEDiNcs op the hom&ns. 

800. Flow were the judicial proceed¬ 
ings of tbe Romans divided V 

(jUmCIA PRIVATA), civil. IlllAU. 

870. Of wbat nature were cn il 
trials F Who at first presided in these ' 
Who afterwards ? Who, after the 
year 380 ? 

871. What was the judicial power nf 
the prtetor urbauus and pertgrinti^ 
properly called Wbat, the poiver id 
the praitor.M who presided at cnmin.il 
trials ? When might the prtetor be 
applied to What distribiiiion did i u 
make of his time and duties ? 

872 Whither did he repair on roint 
days ? On what did he take his seat ■' 
What intimation did he then command 
an oeceusui to make to the people - 
Could this he done in any manner 
they thought fif' 

fOCATIO J.N Ji;s, OH SLMMOMNC lu 
CiiUUT 

873. If a person had a quairtl with 
any one, what did he first attempt ' 
When the matter could not be settled 
in this manner, before whom did be 
order his adversary tocompeaiWhiit 
form of expression was used on surit 
occasions ? If he refused, how did tbe 
proserutor act ''* It he consented, wbut 
was done'^ In what manner might 
the plaintifl' then bring tbe defendant 
to court '■* According to what law ? 
Was the observance of this formality 
necessary in every case ? 

874. Was any one excused by the 
law of the twelve tables from appear¬ 
ing In court With wiiat roiiveyance 
were they furnished, if they could not 
walk ? \Vlio vvorf' attervvards ex 
empted ''* 

875. Waa it lawful to force any per¬ 
son to court from his own house F 
Why ? Whnt form was observed, 
when any one lurked at homo to elude 
a prosecution ? If be still did not ap¬ 
pear, what w'Bs the cniiseqiienre'’* If 
the person cited found seiunty, what 
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waM done? What, if he made up the 
uiHtter by the way ? W hat words of our 
bdvioui may bciicu be explained? 

POSll)L»riO ACMONIS, UKgriKSTINO A 
\MI1T, AM> lilVlNG UAII. 

870 It no private agreement could 
he made, before whom did both parties 
go? What did the plaintiff then pro¬ 
pose V VVbut did he demand ? Why? 
What request did the defendant at the 
same time make V 

S77, Were several actions coiupeteiit 
for the same thing ? What choice of 
these was allowed the prosecutor ? Did 
I le piictnr iiiiili-inily gr.int it ? What 
did the plaiiitif}' do with the writ ob- 
laiiii'd from the prailor ? Was it law¬ 
ful to change it ^ 

878 W’hat was requisite in drawing 
lip the writ y Why ? Explain the 
p'.ira-'Cs sr/ibcir lel AiifncrilHrf ilivuiii 
ohi ut , vtim alhjiwjudicium suh.\c‘t ibrre, 
<1 for/iiutam mU ndcrc, dtrani \tltlicav 

MO ill I 

87‘J Wliat is a person,skilled onlyiu 
|i..iiiing writs, called by Ciceio?—by 
(,> .'iiiiliari? On wbom did lie attend, 
Mild for what purpose? NVhatWiie 
r'i< )i persons called among the Grt^eks-* 
Vth.ii are they called among our- 

S l-1 ■ ' 1 ? 

sso What did the plaintiff then re- 
qoire What d^y was usually ap- 
piMiiutd for this purpose What phrase 
M us applied to him who thus obliged 
another to give bail? In what form 
van this also diine ? Give the phrases 
I'.ir lUrttitinii the words of a bail bond; 
Kiiiiif: /mil, bigniHiHi; to ite litigated. 

881. W'hut was the i ousequeuce, if 
ihc defendant did not find bail ? How 
did the prtrtor sonietiou-s protract a 
cause ' Give the Latin phrase. What 
'M're the parties called''* Give ilie 
lihi.isc applied to their putting ojf the 
d/ii/oi tnal. Explain the phrase res 
(sse 1,1 vitdimoninni cn'plt. 

88'i Vi hat sometimes took place in the 
iiteiv.i! '* What was the plain till'in 
this i.tse said to have done?—and the 
di feiidaiit ? What security did he re- 
• cive ? W'hat was he said to be, who 
was unable or unwilling to curry on a 
law suit ? 

88.1, What w IS the consequence of 
(he absence of either party iiii the slay 
of trial, without a valid excuse '* 11 
the defendant was absent, what was he 
said to do ?~ and what did the pnntor 
award to the plaintiff ■’ If he was pre¬ 
sent, what was he said to do'-’ What 
did he say when citi-d in court ? Wliat 
fiii«wcr did the pluintifl'make ? W'hat 
did the defendant then s.iv ? Ho'*' did 


the plaintiff reply ^ W'hat was lhi» 
called ? How did it vary 

nilM'rRBKI EINU.S Uf ACriUNS. 

884. How were actions divided 
I VV hat was a real action ■*—a personal 
I aciioa '(—a iinxt action 

REAI, ACIIUNS. 

885 How were real actions divided * 
\ hat were tfcfwwc.sprat’foriae'* What 
was a (ivil action fur a ihitig called? — 
and itie person whuiaised it? Inwhut 
case only could this action he hroiight*’ 
What was it called, when this was 
contested ^ How did the pr< tor de¬ 
termine the matter i 

88(>, If the question was about a slave, 
what form was observed in claiming 
possession of him '? What poet alludes 
<0 this 'I If the other was silent, or 
yielded his right, to wIiotu did the 
prajtor adjudge the slave ? If the other 
person also claimed pus-'essioii, wiiat 
interdict did the prietor pronounce^ 

887. What was the usual mode ot 
rlaimiug the property ut any person 

! Mention some passages in which allu- 
Hiou is made to it, 

888. In whose favour was (he pre¬ 
sumption, in disputes of this kind ? 
According to what law ? in an action 
concerning liberty, in whose favour did 
the pnetor always decree possession ' 
What contrary decision brought des¬ 
truction on Appiiis the decemttr and 
his colleagues ? 

S')!). What was ho said to do who 
claimed a slave to be free ■* What, be 
who elaiiiied a fiee person to he a 
slave ■> W'hat was Im hence called 
Explain, in allusion to this, the wor.'N 
of Martial —hwc ntru/jne many, rom- 
ph'MtffHe as.sric fofo. By whom is 
arnuTo iiH<*d for a/urtno ^ 

SWO W'hence le theexpresiton7»tt;<}/»j 
con vcfrrp borrowed ■* What was via- 
d/ria hence called '* What toriu are the 
tv o parties said to have observed '? 
What have some coniectured from this 
circumstance? What do others sup¬ 
pose vindicitt to have been ? W'hat 
similar custom was anciently observed 
m making stipulations For what 
purpoie IS this supposed to have been 
done 

891. If the question was abuut a 
farm, a house, or any thing similar, 
what was anciently the piartice of the 
prietor'’* What soon rendered this ini 
practicable ? Whai form was then in¬ 
troduced ^ To whom was the tuif ulti 
iiiately delivered'* 

8o2 Dill this continue to ho the cu'> 
tom henceforward * How did tbcpiaio 
i> ‘i 
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(ifl, in thi] new form of prurpsa, address 
the defendant ? If the defendant vield- 
ed, how dill the proitor decide ? If not, 
what answer did the defendant make 
What set form did the prnetor then re¬ 
peat? Whither did the parties imme* 
diately set out? By whom accompanied^ 
How did the printer recall them? If 
it appeared that one of the parties had 
been dispossessed by the other, through 
force, what decree did the preetor pro- 
niiimce ? If not, how did he decree V 

693. When the possessor was thus 
ascertained, what action (Otnmenced? 
What did the person ousted first ask 
ttie defendant^ In what form’ What 
did he tiiun claim P What security did 
be in the meantime require ? If such 
security was given, what was the plain¬ 
tiff said to do If not, to whom was the 
possession transferred P On wliat con¬ 
dition ^ 

89‘t- What else used to be deposited 
by both parties ? What was it culled ? 
'I'o whii h of tiie parties did it fall after 
the cause was (leterniined If this sum 
was not deposited, whatstipiilatinn was 
made''* What was this called ? What 
did the plaintiff say What did the 
defendant answer ' What did tlie de¬ 
fendant then require ? In what terms ? 
In what form did the plaintiff intimate 
ills assent What was the consequence 
if either party refused to give this pro¬ 
mise, or to deposit the money required? 

699. Why was this money called 
sucramt'Htum, according to Festus ? 
Why, according to oihers? What was 
ir hence called For what is sacra- 
tnentum souietiiiies put? Explain the 
piirases sacramentum in hbertutem; 
aponsionem Juctrv, Apomioftf lafr\serr, 
icrtarv, vitwiTf, viuccre sponsione-m 
Tel jutlttium ; condcmruin sponsionh; 
spons 'Miics prohibits jud vari. 

69U What was the ptaiiititf said tn 
do''' Wiuit the defendant P In wtiut 
uther claims was ibe same form used '' 
In claiming a servitude, how might the 
aition bo e., pressed? What was it 
hence caMed 

l EIlbONAL AlTKiNS. 

697. What were prt'.soTnif actions also 
failed-'' From what did they arise 'r 
What did they require ^ 

896. What were the .‘'objects of ac. 
tiona aiisiiig from contiucts or obliga¬ 
tions '■* Whut was he called who rented 
a liousti’'--who rented a farin '?—who 
undertook to finish a public work at a 
certain price''*—who farmed the public 
taxes ■' Distinguish between commartn 
and dtni. vtiituo. In what form was a 
stipulation made '* 

K>9. What verb wus applied to the 


seller when he intimated (he price of 
his goods >aud to the buyer when he 
offered a price At an auction, what 
was the person called who bade How 
did he bid ? What whs tins called ’ 
How did the purchaser ask the price'' 
How did the seller answer ? How do 
some accordingly explain the passage 
de Drust hortis, quantl licuixst’, tu 
scribls audieram ; it'd quanti quuuh 
bene emitur quod necefse ('\t ? J a wtiat 
sense do most take Ucerc here'' F.&. 
plain, in the same passive sense, I em- 
bunt quiqni lieebunt pr{FM iitf pccuniu, 
and, l/nini a.sxis non unquam prili» 
pluriA licuuse, notanie judiee qtm itihti 
populo, 

(lOO. In what other bargains or stipula¬ 
tions were certain fixed forms observed' 
What was the person culled who te- 
quired the promise nr obligation ?—Ii< 
who gave the obligation ? What did 
the former ask the latter ?—before 
whom '> Id what form did the latter 
answer'' Give an example What 
cfliuct had any material change or ad¬ 
dition in the answer'? What was the 
person who required the promise said 
to be?—he who gave it' What iv.ii 
sometimes interposed ? What also was 
sometimes done for the sake of greatci 
security ? What was ho called Wbut 
was the other ^.alled who joined ui 
giving it'' What was the form of ex- 
presauiD employed by the AdpromiAMn *' 
Explain, m reference to this, itie phrase 
asHpuuivl irato r&nsuli Uhat did 
the peison who promised usually ask 
in his turn f What was this culled ‘ 
What were both acts called '* 

901. What was essential, among (he 
Romans, to every transaction of ini- 
pnrtaricc ? W^hat is hence used foi 
itipulatio 7 In what else was the in¬ 
terrogative form employed ' 

902. What other foiui was sometimes 
added to the atipulatio? 

003 fJnuld a stipulation take plate 
when cither of (he parties wus absent-’ 
What was taken for granted when it 
was simply expressed in a writing that 
a persiin bad promised'' 

llO'I How was the bargain concluded 
in buying and selling, giving or taking 
a lease, or the like ? What were tht se 
contracts hence called'' If any one 
gave a wrong account of a thing to be 
disposed of, what was be bound to do'' 
For what purpose was an earnest penny 
bometimes given *' Hut in all important 
I ontrui’ts, what were mutually exchang¬ 
ed ? What agreement did Augustiin 
and Antony r.itify in this niunner / 
Why did Ctesar afterwards appeal 
} to whom ' Wbeio did they, m loine 
quuiice, db'semblo m what capati'y ' 
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Who appeared, on the appoiDted day ? 
Who failed to cutue ? What aentence 
«\a8 pronounced against them in their 
aliseiicv I* What was done ill conhima. 
tion of the sentence ? How did it ter. 
niinatu V What other articles of agree* 
luent arc mentioned as haring Iwen 
written out in the same manner ? To 
whose charge were they committedv 
How were they farther confirmed? 
Mow lung did Augustus ohservo this 
agreement? 

R05. What WPS a person said to do 
who sued another upon a written ob- 

llg<llUI|l '■* 

What ai'c actions concerning 
i>:irgiiins or obligations nsually named ? 
What was the form used hy the plain- 
tifl in actions of this kind How did 
the deleiidant meet the charge ?—in 
what form of words ? What followed, 
if thu defendant deniedIf he ex¬ 
cepted, what was the iponsfo T—’WA 
t)iL* resttpulo/iol 

5107. How was an exception express¬ 
ed ■> If the plaintiff answered the de- 
lendant’s exception, what was his an¬ 
swer called —and if the defendant 
iiTiiwered him ? How far did thia 
aoiuftitues proceed In what were 
the exceptions and replies usually in- 
i hided 

“08, When the contract wus not 
marked by a particular name, what 
was the action called ? By whom 
wa.-' the writ in such an action coiu- 
Jiosed 

oflo. What wtT« actions, brought 
against a person on account of the cuu- 
li.uts of others, called 

Diu. In wlbat estimation were trade 
and merchandise held by the Romans? 
Whom did they therclore employ to 
trade on their account '{ What Wtre 
they called ?—and what were actions 
brought against the trader^, or against 
the f itiployer,on account of the trader's 
traioOii lions, called'^ 

ill 1 Who was, in like manner, called 
/iiiri\ Exercitor? What was the action 
tailed, which lay against him tor the 
‘tuitracts made by the master of the 
ship, as well as by himself? 

‘U2, What was an iiclio dr pcculio f 
—an nctM de in rem verso f—an aclio 
vMvvw ? To what amount was the father 
or master huiiiid to make restitution ? 
What action lay against the master if 
ho did nut ]ustly distribute the goods 
Ilf the slave among his creditois? 

yi;t. What action lay against a pei- 
son, where the coiilraet was not ex¬ 
pressed, but presumed Uv law'-* Mtii 
lion a case m illustration. Whut xvus 
'Oeb <1 j'eraoii called ‘ 


3. PfiNAL ACTIONS. 

914. Of how many kinds were aclionr 
for a private wrong? Name them. 

015. Prtmi whom were the difrerent 
puuishiuents of thefts borrowed ’ What 
infliction did the laws of the Twelve 
Tables authorise on a nocturnal thief ? 
In what circumstances might a thief, 
detected in the day-time,he also put to 
death ? 

01G. Huw' were slaves punished for 
tbclt? What name was anciently 
given them, from their propensity to 
tins crime.'* What was theft hence 
called ? 

917. How were these punishments 
afterwards mitigated'-' What punish¬ 
ment was inflicted on one detected in 
manifest theft How might the stolen 
pioperty be lecovercd ? 

018. In what circumstances was a 
thief called /w nec maniftsCus? How 
was such an one punished 

919, What was called Jurtum con 
ceptum ? Uow was it punished by the 
laws of the Twelve Tables?—how after¬ 
wards 

920. When, and by whom, might the 
action called actio furti oblati, be 
brought?—against whom? — for what 
penalty ? 

9'il. By whom were the actiimes 
furti prohfbtti ct non exhihiti granted V 
Against whom might thu former be 
brought for what penalty ? Agsinst 
whom, the latter'''—for how much '' 
With what was theft alivays attended? 

922. In what kind of things only did 
robbery take place What was the ex¬ 
pression applied to immovable tilings ? 
How was the possession of them re¬ 
covered ? 

923. Whether was robbery or theft 
the more pernicious crime ? Which 
was more severely punished ? 

924. What action was granted by the 
pr.etnr against the robber? Was there 
any ditTcrenco whether the rubber was 
a freeman or a slave '>* 

925. If any one slew the slave or 
beast of another, what was it called '* 
What, the action in such a case ? By 
what law was he obliged to give com¬ 
pensation How was the value of the 
Htam animal to be ascertained^ What 
otlier action might be brought by the 
same law ?—for what penalty, if he 
denied ? What other action wu there, 
on account of the same crime 1 

92(5, What were comprehended under 
thu title of IrtjvrUi' f How were they 
punished ? VVliat tine was imjL^osed liy 
(he Twelve Tables fur smaller injuries? 
Mow were inoiu atrocious in nines pun- 
ihhed ' What penally waiimposeil «'it 
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liim who only diolocate*! nr bruko a 
bnoo, it‘ the aullurvr was a freeman ?— 
if a slave P lluw was he punished 
who slandered another by delamatury 
verses ? 

P27'. Did these laws continue in 
foire? How were all personal in- 
jiiriesand affronts then punished'^ To 
what was the fine proportioned ? Was 
this found sufficient to check licentious¬ 
ness and insolence ? What now law 
did Sulla therefore make coitcerninp 
injuries ? In what manner did Tiberius 
piitiisli one of his detainers '^ 

928. What was an i/rth ttNietlix? 
What, for example, was to be done 
with a slave who had committed theft, 
or done any damage without Ins mas- 
ler’s knowledge ’*—and if a beait liad 
done any damage, what obligation lay 
on the owner P 

9.^9. Was there any action fur in. 
gratitude among the Romans P Among 
what people was this crime actionable ? 
What reasons does Seneca assign for 
tins impunity 

4. MIMED AM) AliniTnARY AC1 IONS. 

930. What actions were railed ac- 
tioin’s rt'i persecutor io'^—whm, actiones 
ponwles what, mixtte ? 

gJl. What were actions called, in 
which the judge was obliged to deter^ 
mine strictly, according to the conven¬ 
tion of parties —what, actions which 
were determined by the rules of eqmty'p 
What was required m the fnimer ?— 
what, made^—to what was the judge 
restricted ? In what respects were the 
latter different What words were 
hence added in the form of actioriif 
tMmtr fidei respecting contracts "—what, 
m those trusts called ftdm uk f — what, 
in all arbitrary actions P 

IV. DlirEHUNT K1.>JI.S OF jr’DOES, 

JlJUICbS, AKIlIllll, KKC’l FEKA IO>U..>, 

AXP i ENII'MVIKI. 

932- When the writ had been made 
out and shown to the delendant, what 
request did the plaintiff make P If only 
one was asked, what was he called ‘t 
U he asked more than one, whom did 
he ask 

033 . Of what did a 7 Mrfc.r judge ?—m 
what kind ol casei. ? How waa he 
obliged to determine them' In what 
causes did an urhiter ioAgo, By what 
law or form was he restricted ■* Ac¬ 
cording to what principle did he de¬ 
cide, ill things not siifhcieutly defined 
hy law'-' What was he hence called t 
Kxplain the phrases — ad arbitntm vel 
judtccni ire, fidtre,confiifrrre; arhitrum 
sutmre, cttjK're , arbUrum adt^ere, ad 
rnbitmm voe/nc vel appeUrre ; ad vtl 


‘ apttd Judicpm.agtre, ezperitl, liti/farc, 
petite. Ill what oiher beiises is arhltft 
sometimes used ■* 

934. What other person was uivo 
called arbiter? What was he moie 
properly called 

93). Why were liccvpiratores tio 
called P To «horn was the natue at 
tirat given P To whom was it subse¬ 
quently transferred From whom 
were they chost-n ?—fiom whom, m 
the provinces'P What causes did tin- 
provincial lieeuprratores deteimine - 
What was a tiial before tlic Recuptra 
tores called ^ Explain tbe pbiases-- 
lam aliqito rccuperatons sumcre, itl 
aligt/cm ad rcrvpetatores addueen. 

93(i. From whom wi,r*t the cent tint rh i 
ebusen P How many from each -* How 
many were there of them in alli* When- 
are the causes, which came before tbeto, 
enumerated Wlieti do they seem to 
have been first instituted ? Of wbjt 
did they chiefly judge 
tt3r What did they constitute, afiti 
the time of Augustus '^ Of wiiut dnl 
ihey then judge " What were trials 
before them called ^ From what oilier 
trials are they sometimes distinguished 
Were these ciiminal trials P 
038. To wliat was tlie number of the 
Oentumvinincreased ?—ai)cl how writ- 
they divided'f \Nith what meeiituia 
tit ate Judiciu.a hence syiioiiyntouK p 
Into what cualler number of councils 
were they occasionally divided'-' How 
did they sometimes judge m impoiidut 
Causes Could a cause before (he 
Centumviri be adjourned 
OJO. Fur what purposes, m connectiun 
with these councils, w* re Decern '/rfaji- 
pointedOf whom did they < oiisist') 
Where were trials before the C'ciitnin- 
viri usually held —wher.-, ucoasioo- 
ally What was planted bi-lore 
them on these occasions Ksplmri, m 
reference to this custom, the- pbranrH— 
judicium h(i>ita ; veHtvmni atem basfaiii 
coffitc. centum pravis hu\tii itroruui 
eessat lentenimaderah ix ptd/iis has in 
u40 For wbat period ol time did lo. 
eeniinnein act as judges?—how i 011*4 
the other jMfiicc.*?' 

941 JJid the Decemviri ever act a- 
judges '? Ol what causes is jt thought 
that they previously took cognizance - 
What were their decisions called '? 

V. IHF AI'FOIMMFNI of A JI’DC.'E Oli 
II DC as 

942. What proposal did the plaintiff 
make to the defendant respecting the 
appointment of a judge —according to 
wliat form ' What did he at the saiiu- 
time ask of him -* if (he defendant 
approved of the noiuiiiatiuii, what was 
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tbe judge said to be ^ Wbat did tlie 
plamtiti then request of tbe prietor?— 
lii wbat loriu ot words ? Huw were 
nTuyvrutores asked? Wbat was ne- 
ressaryt before centumvirl were aaked? 
Kxplam tbo phrases—; wdiftwi vel ju- 
iltcvs jerre alUui, 7tl ita esmt i and 
judices dure. 

043 . If the defendant did not approve 
of the judge proposed, in what terms 
did be express las disapproval "> Whom 
did the plaintilF sumeiiiues desire to 
/lame the judge ''' 

944. \V ith what forms were the judges 
appointed by the pimtor, after they had 
i.een agreed on by the parties ? What 
•ixpression did hr always use in these 
loinjs '' llepeat the form. If the 
defendant made an exception, what 
w,IK done with it?—how was it disposed 
of Wtiat was allowed, if the prtetor 
refused to admit the exception With 
what discretionary power was the 
praitor invested, in the appointment of 
judges? Did he ever exercise if'* 
Might anyone refuse to act as a judex, 
when required ? 

4J3. What did the prtetor next do ? 
What was the greatest number com¬ 
monly cited Wtiat security did tiie 
psities or their agents then give ? How 
was this done in arbitrary causes? 
VVh. 1 t was It called Fur ivbat else is 
the term sometimes used ? 

Pih Who alone gave security in a 
peiBonal acllbn ? What security did 
ttiose of the plaintifl' give ?—-and those 
ot the defendant ? Wbat security did 
the plaintiff in certain actions give to 
ilie defendant 

iM7 What followed after this ? How 
were the tilings done in court before 
'lie appointment of the judlres', dis* 
tiriguished from those done afterwards? 
Ik tilts distinction always observed ? 

9IH. Alter the judex or judices were 
appointed, what warning did tbe 
p.irties give each other? VVhat was 
tins called ? In a cause with a foreigner 
what was the day called 

VI. OK OONDI'CVINO ATttl.ll, 

9P>. W^hat circumstances might pre¬ 
vent the trial from proceeding, when 
the appointed day anivcd ? If the 
judge was present, what preliminary 
oath did he take ^ At what altar''' 
Why was it so called ? W’here did it 
stand From what other Putt at does 
It appear to have been diflereut ? 

oio. Wbat form was observed by the 
Hutudns in sulenin oaths? Explain, 
with reference to this, the phrase— 
Ji'uem luptdtm jurarv. Where have 
wo the formula of taking an oath ' — 
iiid an .iccouut of different forms ’ 


Wbat was the most solemn oath of the 
Romans ? 

051. Where did tbe^u<fK.r or Judices, 
after having sworn, take their seats ■' 
What were they hence called ?—and for 
what verb is bUbaKB often used ? Yo 
whom is it also applied ? 

05i. Whom did the judex associate 
with himself? For what purpose? 
VVhat were they hence called ? 

063. What took place, if anyone of the 
parties was absent without a just ex. 
ciise ? To whom might recourse he 
had, if the pnetor, in the absence of 
any one, pronounced an unjust de¬ 
cree ? 

054. If both parties were present, 
what were they first obliged to swear ? 
What were the advocates then ordered 
to do ^ How often, tn what order, and 
in what different methods, was this 
douo ? What w’as ordained to prevent 
them from being tuo tedious ? Jiy what 
law i In imitation of wliuiu ? Who 
lietermined the length ot time to be 
allowed to each advocate ? Wberu 
else were these glasses used? Explaiu 
the phrases—i/nrc vel pctcrc plures 
clepsydras; quoties juduo, quantum 
quts plttrlmum postulut aqiiee do. Vi' ere 
the vUpsydrcB all of the same length? 
—how many sometimes in an hour? 

953. VV'hat was the Miuisli’ator? 
What was a forward noisy speaker 
called ? 

056. For what purposes did advocates 
keep lured retainers, under the em¬ 
perors*'' How did they accomplish 
this? What remuneration did tiiey 
receiie for this service''' VVhat were 
they hence called? Ry whom was 
this custom introduced ?—by whom is 
it ridiculed'? Wbat was customary 
when a client gained his cause ? What 
Were the judges said to do when they 
heard the parties ? Of what does 
Mdcrobtus inform us, respecting them'^ 

VII, THF. MANNI'll OK UiVlNG JUIJU- 

Alb.M . 

957. At whdt time of day was jiidg. 
raeut pronounced.’’—according to what 
law.'’ What was done, it there was 
any difficulty in the cause'-’ What, if 
after deliberation, he still remained 
uncertain ? What was the consequence? 

0.5f4. If there were several judges 
how was judgment given i What wan 
necessary in this case ? In an equality 
of opinions to whom was it left to de ■ 
termino ■’ 11 ow were cases commonly 
decided 

059. How was the sentence express- 
ed, in an action of freedom ?—in an 
action of injuries P—in actions of con¬ 
tracts, wlien the cause was given in 
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fjvoiir of the plainliff?—whfn in favour 
lit the defendant V 

960. In what terms did an arbiter 
give judgment ? If the defenduut did 
not submit to his decision, what order 
did he give the plaintiff ? What sen¬ 
tence did he then pass V 

VIII, WHAT FOLLOW Ell AFTKO JUUC- 
latKif WAS GIVEN. 

90l. W'hat followed the determina¬ 
tion of the law-suit? Within what 
time was he required to do so, or to 
find securities? What was done with 
him, if he failed ? What are these 
thirty da)8 called in the Twelve 
Tables 

962. Could the matter be altered, 
after sentence was passed? Explain, 
in reference to this, the phrases—ogfv'r 
acfumj actum est; acta cut res; actum 
rtf flc me, (tr Scoio actum rufi, urtnn 
hnbrho quad egcriA. 

963. In what cases did the pruitor 
reverse the sentence of the judges '’ 
Wh»t was be then said to do? 

9U4. What action was the defendant, 
when acquitted, allowed to bring ? 
Explain the phruaem—calum/iuilitium; 
ca/umniarum metnm i7\3ictrc; Jerre 
culumniam, tn)uri<e exlttimt calutunid; 
calumnia timoiisj calumtiia relighnis; 
calmnnta diccndi, cnlamnta jmiicorum. 

<l6^. In what case might an action bi- 
also brought against a judge ? How 
was sn>'li corruption punished, by the 
laws of the 1'welve Tables ?—how 
afterwards What was a judge, who 
evidently favoured one ot the parties, 
said to do''’ 'J'o whom does Cicero 
apply the phrase P Whose asaistaDLe 
Was stnnetinies asked ? 

966. What was allowed with regard 
to appeals''’ What terms w.-re applied 
to them ’’ What was he vaid to do, to 
w'hom the appeal was made ’ To 
whom, after the subverMon of the re 
public, was a tiual appeal innde'-’ 
Was this the ease in civil alfairs only 
I'o whom, prior to this period, was an 
appeal allowed in criminal trials ? 
Under what restiiction were such 
appeals laid ? V/bat prohibition did 
Caligula issue with regard to tliem 
To whom did Mero order all appeals 
iroro private judges to be made'?— 
under what penalty''' What might 
even the Emperor he requested to do ’’ 

II. CRI.MINAL I'KIAI.S. 

957. Ily whom were criminal tria).i 
at first held ° What distribution did 
they make of their judicial functions? 
how did Tullus Hostilius act, and what 
did he allow, in the rase of II oratius 
How dio Tai quin Ills Supeibus judge 


of capital crimes? On whom, after 
his expulsion, did the duty ni judging 
and punishing devolve ? Who subsf. 
quently exercised the judicial office m 
capita] affairs'?—in virtue of what lav, 
What magistrates were bonietimes ap 
pointed to this duty '? What legislative 
body also sometimes judged in cupit.ii 
affairs ? What became ibe establisln j 
practice, after the institution of thu 
Quastiunes perpetua /* 

I. CniMINAI. TRTAI„S BLrOltE Till. 

PEOPLE 

9GS \Vhat were trials belorc ibc 
people called ? Where were Ibev :ii 
first held ? Where afterwards? Wli.it 
trials were held in the Comitia (\u 
turiata What in the Tributn ? 

969. What trials were called lapu ai. 
What was the only trial of this ko>,l 
that was held in tbe Trlbtila ? W in'u 
VI as a person sometimes said to under 
go a capital trial iu a civil action 
Was there any difference in the im- 
thod of procedure in the two Crmntia ' 
Wbat was requisite in both'? Wtiu 
Were iisunTly the accusers in I lie 
('omitia Trlbuta ^—in tbe Cotn/tin 
('enturiala? By whose authoriiy arc 
the latter supposed to have acted In 
wbat station of life only, could a per¬ 
son be broiigbt to trial ? Was this j iile 
uniformly complied with ? 

970 W'hat was the furq| observed by 
the accusing magistrate, in uppointinj; 
the day of trial 7 \Vbat was tins 
called ■* How was the criminal in the 
mean time disposed of ^ What wcit* 
these securities called, in a capitnl 
trial —what, for a fine ’ WTiat docs 
the phrase pra-sturc aliqucm lieii'f 
signiiy ? 

971. How was the criminal ct' <1, 
when the day of trial came Wli.it 
took place, if he was ahsent without .i 
valid reason?—what, if he was detained 
iiy indisposition or other iiccespary 
cause In what other manner un-Jit 
the trial be hindered from proceeding 

972, If the criminal appeared, ami 
no magistrate iiiterceded, w hat ensnt d-' 
How often was this done'''—at wlut 
interval How was it supported ( 
What was annexed, in each chaige ' 
What was this called What chaiipi' 
was sometimes made in the piioishmeiit 
originally proposed ? 

97,t. Where did the criminal usiinllv 
stand '? In what was he attirtd ' 'f" 
what was he there exposed ? 

974, What followed ihe third rep' t‘ 
tion of fho charge ? What did it con¬ 
tain ? What was this called ?—wh.it. 
the judgiueiit of the people conceiumg 
It ? Why ? 
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nJO. Wliat tout place on the third 
iDArket day ? What wua introduced 
nit.i the defence'!* 

970. What were then suminnncd ? 
Kor what purpoae ? If the piiiiuihnient 
proposed was only a fine, and «. Tri- 
Iniue the accuser, what Comitla could 
lie summon? If the trial was capital, 
what course did be pursue ? How 
wtie the people, in the latter rase, 
, ailed to the Vomltia f 

977. How were the oriniiiial and hia 
friends 111 - the lueautime employed ' 
ll be did HO, in what form did he inti 
mate his intention ? If this could not 
he effteted, to wliat had they next re- 
i.'iirse'’* How did the criminal en¬ 
deavour to excite the sympathy of bis 
r*imiitr>meu For what is sorths or 
if/uolor hence put’—an I sordidati or 
squaltdif Who else did the same’ 
On what remarkable occasion was this 
done by the Equites and Senate ? 

!)7S. How did the people give their 
votes in a trial? If they were pre¬ 
vented by any circumstance from 
voting on the day of the Coniitia, what 
was tiie consequence ? Mention a re- 
luaikable instance. 

979 If the criminal, when cited by 
the herald on the last day oi bis \^rial, 
did not appear, where and how -vas be 
anciently called ? it he still did not 
appear, what was done’ What, if he 
iled the country through fear ? 

11. CRIMINAL TltItI.S UEtUiKF. 

lNqUISllOK.S, 

y 

f'9'\ What were inquhltors* By 
whom were they first created?—by 
whom afterwards, and m what assetu- 
liK ‘1 — by whom occasionally? On 
what particular occasion were they 
.ippninted by the prtetor ? 

'‘Si. What was their number 1 When 
«'id their authority cease’ Who were 
ii-.ually appointed to the office ? To 
w honi was an appeal sometimes made 
iroDi tiieir sentence? Mention an in. 
"tance. What is hence the meaning of 
the phrase —deferrc judicium a xub. 
scl/iti iti rostru * 

()H‘2. What authority had the in¬ 
quisitors, and bow do they seem to 
linvp voiiductad trials 7 W'here does 
Virgil allude to their office r 

111. CKIVllNal. nilAI.S BKtOltL TUB 
PRjE'IUHS. 

983. In what causes only did the 
praaturs at first judge ? How many of 
ihem then officiated as judges 7 What 
duty devolved tin the others? By 
whom were all important criminal 
ti lull, conducted 1 


9^1. What oh.Hnge took place in this 
arrsneement utter the institution of 
the QUfpitlanes perpetuee? How did 
they deienume their different jurisdic¬ 
tions ? How many of them then look rog- 
nizance of private causes? At what 
did the rest preside 7 What changes 
sometimes took place in this distribu¬ 
tion of their labours ? 

985. By whom was the preetor assisted 
in trials of importance ? What was 
(he chief of these called ? What 
erroneous opinion has been entertained 
respecting the identity of this person 
with the pra tor or quccsltarf In what 
circumstances did be supply the pla<e 
of the prmtor? 

I. TUB CHOICE Oh TUB JcniCES Oil 
JMIY. 

986. From whom were the judices at 
first chosen ’—from whom afterwards, 
by the iSempronian law of G. fJracchus’ 
—by the Serinlian law of Cn‘pio ?-«-hy 
the Glauclafi Jaw ?—by the lAvldn law 
of Drusus 7 On the abrogatioii of the 
laws of Drusus, to whom was the riglit 
of judging restored ? From whom were 
the jiidices subsequently chosen, by 
the PlatUian law of Silvanus ?—by the 
Corneliau law of Sylla''* — by the 
Aurelian law of Gotta ? — by the. JulUtn 
law of Gaisar ’—and by the law of 
Antony ? 

987. What was the number of/wdiecr, 
by ihe law of Gracchus?—by the law 
of Servilius’—of Drusus?—of Plautim-? 
—of Sylla and Cotta’—of Pompey ?— 
under the Emperors ? 

988. Ot what age were the judives 
required to be, by the Servilian law ? 
—hy subsequent 111 ws ? What minimum 
age was fixed by Augustus? By what 
circumstanres were persnusdisqualified 
for the office ofjudicet ^ What addi¬ 
tional class Mere disqualified by the 
Julian law ’ 

989. From wliom were the judices 
chosen, by the Pompeian law? How 
often were they appointed ’ By whom ? 
What oath did they take, on their ap¬ 
pointment? Under what prohibition 
were they laid by Augustus ? 

900. Where did they sit 7 What 
were they hence called ? How were 
they divided ? Of how many decurue 
did they consist ? What addition did 
Aiigiisiiis make to their number ? Of 
whom did it consist? What were they 
called ? Why ? Who added a fifth 
dccuria f Who refused to add a sixth ? 

OUI. Why was the office of a judex, 
in the time of Augustus, frequently 
declined ? Why was it afterwards 
accepted with less reluctance 'i 
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8 THE ACCdSEK IN A CUIM IN AI. TKIA I.. 

002 . To whom was it allowed to aceuHo ! 
u Roman citizen ? In what estimation 
was an accuser held ’ On what occa¬ 
sions was it not dishonourable to become 
an accuser? With what duty of this 
kind did the young nobility sometimes 
charge themselves ? For what pur. 
pose P In u competition between two 
or more persons, who should be ttie 
accuser of any one, how was it deter¬ 
mined to whom the preference should 
be given f Why was it so called ? In 
what capacity did he, who prevailed, 
act F What were those called who 
joined in the accusation ? What does 
the phrase— subscrlbcrv judicium rum 
ttUquo —hence signify P 

1193. What other prosecutors were 
there ? By what name were public 
accusers called? Why? To what 
kind of accusers was this name espe¬ 
cially given ?—and to what ludges P 
Whom docs Seneca call qnadruplatores 
hencjiciorum suorum f 

3. MANNEK or MAKIMU TUG ACCUSATION. 

904. When the accuser summoned tlie 
person accused to court, what did be de¬ 
mand of the inqiiisltur ? Explain, in 
reference to this, the phrases— Po$tn- 
liire alii/iirm dv crimlnc, and JLibcilus 
j>o\tulationum 

U95 Was this request always made id 
presence of the defendant ^ Wliat 
was the praetor said to do, when he 
attended to these requests? 

SJifl. When the appointed day was 
come, what preliminary form was first 
observed by tbc arenser ? How did be 
tlien bring forward his accusation ? 

997. If the criminal was silent, or 
confessed, what took place? What 
was done if he denied the charge? 
What waa he thus said to do To 
what are those phrases equivalent V 
Prom what are they different? What 
does arcustirr properly signify?—to 
what expretamn is it equivalent'‘—to 
what is it opposed P 

99B. If the praetor allowed his name 
to lie enrolled, what did the accuser 
then deliver to him F What did it 
contain ? By whom was it subscribed 
To what did he at the same time bind 
himself What were crimes fxlra 
ordlHcm ? How did the accused some- 
tinit’H atti^mpt to prevent the prosecu¬ 
tion of bis (rial 

999, What day did the preetor then 
appoint fur the trial ? lu what trials 
did the accuser require a longer in¬ 
terval, Mention an instance. 

1000. How did the accused meanwhile 
licstir bmiaelf? How many kinds of 


defenders does A.sconios mention > 
What were they ? Were tlie Cogtn- 
tores confined to the defence of thnso 
who were present ? For what is tlif 
term hence employed by Livy P in 
wliat trials only venthe procuraUms 
and engaged P In what, ihc 

patroHi and advocatl f How many 
pleaders or patrons were usually em¬ 
ployed in a cause, prior to the emt 
wars? How many afterwards ? 

4. IIANNGR Ot' CONOUCTING THE TlllAI. 

1001. What to k place on the day of 
trial, if the praetor could not attend ^ 
What was first done,if he was present’ 
If the defendant was absent, wlmt 
sentence was passed ? What, if the 
accuser failed to appear ? What Wdi! 
next done, if both were present’' 
How F By wliat was the mode o* 
choosing determined ? How were the 
lots drawn? What right of cliallen;;c 
was aliow'ed the accuser and defend 
ant ? How wore the places supplied 
of those whom they rejected 

1002. What power with regard to Ihf 
judirrs did the law sometimes allow 
them? What were they then said to 
do?—and what were the jwi/uft 
called? What, for example, wan 
allowed by the Serviliaii law ot 
Glaiicia against extortion ?—wbat, by 
the Liciiiian law dr sodatttlh f 

lOO.I. What was next done ''' Were 
they coTiipelled to attend ? What oath 
was then taken by them ?—what were 
they hence called '■* Did the pro-im 
also swear What followed the takjrijj 
of the oath ? 

1004. How was the trial then begun’ 
lu how many actions^ What did he bring 
forward in the first? J'u what did in. 
devote the second ? 

1005. Of how ninny kinds were the 
proofs ? What wort they ? On wh;it 
occasions were the slaves of the de¬ 
fendant subjected to torture at the re 
quest of the prosecutor ^ In trials of 
what description'* On what occasion 
was it not allowed to examino slaves 
in this manner?—with wh.it exception'* 
How did Augustus elude tins law ^ To 
whom did I'iheriiis command them <0 
be sold F By whom was the aucieiu 
law afterwards restored ’ 

lOOO. W'erc the slaves of others ever 
examined by torture ? On what con¬ 
ditions ? In what manner was the 
torture applied ’’ Wqiat means were 
employed to increase the pain F What 
was done with the confessions thus ex¬ 
torted ? Did private persons ever 
examine their slaves by torture F 
How did in.istcrs trequently lesrne 
their slaves from this crueUy ? How 
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M>P What emperor tintwithstandinf' 
ciubjecteci free citisRens to the torture ? 

IMOr, How did free citiKens give 
tlieir teutimony? What was the form 
of interrogation ? What, the form of 
anHwer 

1008 Of what two clasaea wore wit- 
neast's 'f What was the pnaiecutor said 
to do, with regard to both '''—with re¬ 
gard to the latter ? Who alone had 
the power of eniumoning involuntary 
witnease.i ? How many might he aura- 
niou 1 What were they said ito do, 
when they gave their evidence ? w here 
IS the phrase (KyosttUincs fatium to be 
found ? What were puranns previously 
engaged to give evidence in favour of 
any OHO, called?—what, persons iu- 
Ntnicted what to say ? 

100<). How might persona, althougli 
absent, give evidence ? in wbat man¬ 
ner was it necessary that this should 
be done ? Wbat circumstances were 
particularly attended to with regard to 
witnesses ? 

1010 In what cases was no one 
obliged to give evidence '•* How were 
the witnesses of the several parties 
accutniuodated ''' In what manner wore 
they interrogated’ Wbat class of fver- 
wert' not admitted to give evidence? 
What were they therefore called W ho I 
elbc were called mtcstabilrsf W'ere 
women admitted as witnesses ’ What 
piirjMhment was inflicted on a false 
witness wliat, in time of war ’ 

toil What writings were called 
fu'Hit ? In a trial lor extortion, wbat 
WH.-i coiniaonly done with the accuunt- 
lo'oks of the accused '* In n-bat manner 
did the aucient Uomans maku out and 
ki ej) llieir private accounts''’ "W^hi'n 
dtd tl.is rustoiii fall into disuse ’ 

1'U‘j Wiiat followed the production 
'd tin io diflVi'ent kinds of evidence ^ 
Who then replied ’ How long did 
tiicir tU'fence soraetimes last''* Wliat 
dill they attempt in the peroration of 
ilicif s’l’eeches ■' Whom did they fre- 
(iiienlly introduce for that purpose ■’ 
flow luuny counsel were aticicntly 
alloweri to each side 'i 

1013 Wiio were called ' "i * 

How many of tliese was it thought 
iipcesKary to produce W hat wan 
(heir declaiation, or that of the towns 
from which tliey came, called ? What 
does the term commonlv signify ' Hy 
uhat expression did each orator inti¬ 
mate that be bad finialn'd—by wbat 
dui the herald announce that ail the 
)ileadingB wi n ended ■' 

1014. What did the pircfor then re- 
(piire of the ? Why did they, 

opon this, generally retire How did 
•bey sometimes deliver their vcidict I' 


—how, usually ’ Describe the process 
of the ballot. How many urns were 
employed ? 

1015, By whom were the ballots 
taken out and counted ? How did he 
then pass sentence ? Wbat was the 
form, when a maionty gave in the 
letter c ?-~what, when they gave in 
the letter a ? What was done with the 
cause, when they gave in tr i. ’ What 
was the letter a called What, the 
tablet on which it was marked ? What, 
the letter c ? —and the tablet on which 
It was marked? What was the con¬ 
demning letter among the Greeks 
Why What is it hence called hy 
Martial and Persius ? Wbat was 
tbeir acquitting letter ? 

1016. What was the ancient custom 
in voting at trials ’ Wliat le hence 
the meaning of the phrases- cau,ut 
pnuenrum calcuhtrum; otnnii calculus 
immltem demittitur utcr to, urnam; 
rt’puriare valculum detetiorem; rep 
calf, mcj-ioiem, errori alhiim calculum 
adjicerc? Tn what expression is Horace 
thought to allude to this custom ’ I'n 
what does he more probably refer ? 
Whence is this custom said to have 
been borrowed :* W^bat author beauti¬ 
fully alliide.s to it 

ini7. How did the Athenians vote 
the banishment of a citizen who was 
suspected of having acquired a danger¬ 
ous inducnco in the state? Where 
was this done ? What number of 
shells was necessary for his coudemna- 
I tion ? For what period was he exiled ^ 
Wbat was this process called ’’ 

1018 Wbat took place when the 
number of condemning and acquitting 
judges was equal Huw was this said 
to be done? V'hy ? What privilege 
was granted to Augiu<tus, in allusion 
to tins 

lOlti, How did the accused and bis 
friends rndeavouj to move the com¬ 
passion of the w Siilo they were 

putting the bHllots into the tn'ii ? Wbat 
robe did the pro'tur lay oside, when 
about to pronoiiiice a sentence of con¬ 
demn atiou ’ 

in2<l When was sentence passed 
in a trial for extortion? What was 
the adjournment of the trial called 
liy what law was it done •’ What was 
the previous piaitice? By what law 

TOH. Wbat tviis done, when the 
indices, fiom obscurity in the cause, 
.vero uncertain whether to condemn or 
acquit the critninal What was the 
suspension ot judgment called '•' Was 
It ever done more than once in a trial •* 
How did the prietor sometimes mani¬ 
fest his partiality for the cnuiiiiul or 
hid friends ? 
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W) at was firAt «1one by the 
criniittal, it acquitted What rcdreai 
lay open to hiiu'^ On what charge ? 
Wlienre ia the term profrarictitio tle- 
rtted ? How does it eome to bcdr its 
prexeiic meaning ? What became ot 
The criminali it condeniued V 

1023. Where were crimm.il causes 
tried, under tbe Emperors To what 
power over tbe laws did they luy 
claim ? Was this always conceded to 
them 

1024. If u person was charged with 
a particular criuic, comprehended un- 
dei a paiticuliir law, by whom was be 
tried y Uut it the crimes were various, 
and of an atrocious nature, who judged 
of them ’ VV''ho previously judged of 
such cdiiaesBy whom was their 
power transferred to the senate y 
How Where, and how, wan the 
cause of any province that complained 
ot their governors, tried ? 

1025. What was tbe senate said to 
do, when it took cognizance ot a cause ? 
—what, when it appointed persons to 
plead any cause ^ When se\eral ad¬ 
vocates either propiwed or excused 
themselves, how was it determined who 
should manage the causeWhen the 
ci'.ruinal was brought into the senate- 
li.iiiMf, what was he said to be ^ 

10-^0 When an advocate began to 
1 lead, what was he said to do? Why '•> 
What phraset suggest this latter reason.-' 
What piuiislimeni was inflicted on an 
advocate, who betrayed the cause of bis 
client 

1027 With what view did an ex- 
peru-nced tidtocate commonly ussumt, 
a young one in tbe same cause with 
himself y 

1U2H How soon after tlie senate bad 
puRsed sentence were criminals exe¬ 
cuted What decree did Tiberius 
cdiise to he made on this point'* Whj 
did lie aUit\v so long an interval ? 

Oli rEaiiM TtiNMiS OF I'l. MSHMr.N IS 

av.i.m inE iiouAXs. 

102u How m/Oiy d'fTerent kinds ol 
piiniKliijients were there among tbe 
Ri'iiians y Kniiinerate tin in What 
kviis Mtdcta vel damnumY What was 
the heaviest fitie imposed at first? 
Did this continue to be tbe greatest 
pen.lily * 

1030 What kinds of custody did 
f'incula un hide ■* When were crim¬ 
inals said to he in public custody'*'— 
when, in private? 

1031. By whom was a prison ftrat 
built in Rome By whom was it en¬ 
larged ? What was that part of it 
called, which ne builtFioni what 


did it receive the latter naiiiu Why 
was a part of it called robur r 

1032. What dilferent kinds of bonds 
weie comprehended under vincula^ 

1033. What punishment was denoted 
by yerbera? Wbat different instni. 
meiits were employed tor tins put pose 
To wbat were the first in a ruauinr 
peculiar ''' What was tbe punisbinent 
called there ■' To whom were the hi^t 
confined ? What were tbe only m 
struments of flagellation ajiplied in 
liUKi-iyi'* By what law wore these tun 
prohibited * How were citizens pun¬ 
ished under tbe Emperors ? 

1034. In what did the punishment of 
I'allo consist y Where is it mentioned'' 
Why (lues it seem, notwith.stdudiug, lo 
hiive been very rarely inflicted 't 

1035. How was disgiace or inf.mi\ 
inflicted'' Ul vi'hat vvere those de¬ 
prived, 'who were wade mj'amous hs a 
judicial sentence Under w hat dis 
abilities were they laidWhat weu- 
they hence called y 

1030. What was exiliujn ^ Wlmt 
expi'essK.ii was used instead ot th s 
word in a judicial sentence * To ■wlint 
was that tantainount -* What ue v 
forms of banishment did Augustus intio- 
diice ''' Wa.s nothing short ot pcrpetiidl 
haiMshuient from Italy ever intlicted - 

1037. For u'hat offences were citizeiii 
sold as slaves 7 Why was slaveiy 
deemed an appropriate puniohmeiit tui 
such (Jilt ndiM's y 

1038 How many kimis of deatli 
were there '* What punishments m ere 
accounted a civU death ? What crinuw 
were puuishod by a violent death 
Ilow does 11 seem to have been usuallv 
inflicted in ancient times ? How, 
afterwards '' 

. lOSy In what tnanner were the bodies 
of criminals disposed ot, after execu¬ 
tion •' How did till ir friends some¬ 
times save them from this expo'.iire '* 

1040. hat new aud severer pun!-.!!- 
nieiiCs were cunt lived iirulir the Eni- 
peiors? How wuie criminals dressed, 
when they Wert- burnt What was it 
culled y Who are supposed to hsit- 
heen put to death in this barbainu.-i 
mAtiiivT '’ What siibstaiii.e is men¬ 
tioned among the instruments ot tortiiii. 
in more ancient times ? 

1041, To what dangerous or degradinf 
diiries welV criminals sometimes (uii 
demned y How weie slaves put to 
death ? Was the affixing of a label 
peculiar to slaves * What instance of 
It is recorded in tbe New I'estament 
By whom, and where, is the form of 
the cross described ? What ne*' 
species of cruelty to slaves was dowod 
by Vedtus I’ollio? 
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104%. What HiD(;u1ar (luaiahiueut waft 
jiillictvd on parncidea ? 

UM.ICION OF Tllli: ROMANS. 

J. THE GODS WHOM THEY WURslIiri’KD 

1013. How, nnd in alluaion to what, 
were the goda ot the Komaiia divided 
Who were the DU majonim gpnttum " 
What was the uuraher itl ihe gn-at 
Htial deitie* '* 

10-11 ()1 what ii* the name Jupiter 
ran'pound I'd? Whose son was he'•* 
AVhere Was he horn and educated''’ 
Wtirit partition ot hia father's kiiigilniTj 
1.1 he supposed to have marie with his 
two lirothen ? How is he usually 
j('presentedWhy was lie calle.d 
Fi'ietiiWi ^ Ehciusf Stator? Capita 
tutus'^ Tohuos ’’ What other epiihetK 
weie applied to him * Kxplaiii the 
pliTases— . vk/i Joit frigiiiu ; sub dio^ 
dt jlio Jove , inevlumt Jove 

1045 Who was Jiiuo'' Over what 
did she preside? What epithets did 
she receive from this circiimstanre ? 
Why svas she called Moneta'-' How is 
she represented By whom was she 
attended ■' What is meant by Jttnoae 
»(< inida * 

104(i Of Avhat was Minerva nr liaUtts 
the goddess Whence is she said to 
have sprung Over what else did she 
ineside? What was she called from 
this ciroiini'tauce ? Of what is she 
suid to have been the inventress ? 

1017. Why was she culled Tiitonia 
rn s^D Why Attiva vcl Cecropta ? H ovv 
IS liie represented ■' With wliat was her 
shield covered 'r* What is it hence 
culled ? W hat was fixed in the middle 
of It W hat statue, was religiously 
Kept hy the Trojans in her temple'^ 
By whom was it stolen’’ What is the 
nic.mmg of the phrases— toferare colo 
ntum teniiiqiic Mmeria, invtltt Mi- 
/friio, pingiti Minerva; abunrmts 
*iipi, m, rtfissaf/ue Minerva, and of tlie 
pioverb, Sirs Armervain ? For what is 
hoi iiu'iie sometimes putWhy 

10IM Of what wap V^'estn the goddep.i ? 
Ho'V many of this name are nieiitioned 
hy the poets In what relation did 
they stand ui Saturn ? Where was the 
rivughier chiefly worshipped (* What 
statue WTS supposed to be preserved in 
her sanctuary''’ What else was kept 
there'’' Whence was it hroughtBy 
wiiom To wh«(.e charge was it en¬ 
trusted 

1049 Of what was Ceres the goddess 
Whose sister was she ’ Where was she 
ihiefly worshipped''* How were her 
hdcred rites celebratedHow is she 
r<'pre«ented ^ W'hy, with a tor(-h 
What god is suj’P’ised to be her sou 


Why was she called Eegi/rra ?~-Why, 
Arcana F Who were excluded from 
her sacred rites at Elensis 7 What cir¬ 
cumstance shows the veneration with 
which they were regarded ''* What was 
the penalty of 'intruding without due 
initiation '* What were the initiated 
called What animal was sacrificed to 
Ceres''* Why? What animal was burnt 
lo death at her sacred rites ''' Why ■* 
What -iniilar circumstance is recorded 
III hcripture ■’ For ivhat is Ceres often 
pur ''* Give an instance 

1050. Of what was Neptune the god '■* 
Whose bruther was he ? How is ho 
represented ? Why is he culled Mg>e-u\f 
Wliut IS the meaning of utrrqiw Nep- 
tanus^—Neptuma arta ^—Nvptuuiwi 
dux? Why did S. Fompenis assiime 
that name? Why was Troy called 
Neptiiiiia'* Why was Neptune sup¬ 
posed to he hostile to the I'rojans and 
also to the Romans ''* How was Apollo 
afterwards reconciled'■* Who was thi 
wife of Neptune ^ For what is*she 
sometimes put''* What other sea gods 
and goddesses were there '* 

1051. Of what was Venus the goddess ? 
From what is she said to have been 
produced'' Near what islandWhat 
epithets did she derive from this cir¬ 
cumstance ? Whose daughter was she, 
according to others What does ./P.neas 
hence cull her’ Why was Julius 
Caesar called Dioncpusf Whose vrife 
was Venus''* Where 'was she chiefly 
worshipped '* '\^'hat epithets did she 
receive from these places’ Why was 
she called Cloacina or Cluaeina f With 
what other goddess is she sometimes 
identified ? Whom do others suppose 
Libitiiia to have been 7 What is meant 
by damnosa Vevus? Explain the 
phrases—jffIff juxenum Venus, eoque 
inexhausta puheilas; tabutee pictee 
f enus, dieendi Jenerts; Vencretn 
habere. 

Kiff'i. What tree was most acceptable 
til Veiiu.s '■* What was she hence 
called? What monthwasinost agreeable 
to her ? Why ? What was ii in conse¬ 
quence called? What ceremony did 
the matrons perform on the first day of 
Apnl'^ Why did they offer sacrifice lo 
Fortuna VirilLtF Who were the at- 
teiidants of Venus? Which were the 
most remarkable of the Cvpiils’ How 
IS Cupid represented ? 'W'hat are the 
names of the Graces? How are they 
represented 7 

1053. Of what was Vulcati the god’ 
Whose son was he P Whose husband ^ 
How 1.S he represented ’ Why is he 
generally the subject of ridicule to the 
other gods? Where is he said to have 
had his woiksbop? Who were his 
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workmpn P How were they usually 
employed t Hofr is he represented in 
spring, in allusion to this circumstance ? 
Why was he called avidus* —Why, 
luteutf Were there more gods than 
one of this name ? 

1054. Who was Mara or MavorA ? 
By what nations was he worshipped P 
Why wa« he especially worshipped 
by the Romans ^ Why was he called 
Gradivus? How is be represented? 
W'Uat was he called when peaceable? 
Who was Billonaf What shield was 
kept with great care in the temple oi 
Mars ? Who were its guardians '* 
What precaution whs taken to prevent 
it from being stolen ■* 

1055. ^Vhat animals were sacred to 
Mars ? For what is Mars often put by 
metonymy? Bxplain in reference to 
this the phrases— ccqtw, vario, anaplft, 
incerto ^hirte; tnai s commuiu'i; ucctn- 
iit rf martvin canfu ; vallato h cf 
etninus pygiKiri'; tnrt/dtnif muiUm 
vlifjicis; 7tOAfri> nutrtc yltQind ju ruficri, 
.two alu'noqtre tmirh' jinnintn, Viih'ir 
mm'ti toreysi, diori dijjuth I’st, qiilit 
wmr.i iuuA nriif yllir; nostro iniirte, 
altei o Mat it', niat'A tuus, incursu jir^ 
mini tnartiA, 

Who was Mercury'* Whose 
niessenger was he'’* 0?er what did he 
preside? Of whom was he the patron ? 
Of what the inventor? Of whom the 
protector? Of whom the conductor? 
Of what else was he the god P Why 
was ho called Cyllcniui? —Why 'Je- 
gctevs ? 

1057. What are the distingitishiiig 
attributes of Mercury ? What does he 
sometimes bear, as the god of mer¬ 
chants ? Where were images of Mer¬ 
cury usually erected? For wluit pur¬ 
pose ? Where else? "What is the 
meaning of the phra'to~<.i' li^no 
nonjfit Mvivurhts f 

I0.‘>S. W'bosesoti was Apollo? Where 
was he born '■* Ovi'r what did ho pre¬ 
side F By what other namt’s was lo- 
called'^ Wlieie was his principal 
oracle"’' Frnu what was lie called 
f 'ynthUis ^—1‘atai . us vel-f? ua — Ln- 
tons S' — Thi)mhra tt t - GrijmrUA / ■— 
PuthiuA F How iH hfi uBU.tily repro- 
sei.ted ? What tree was sncicJ to him ■' 
What hirds ■' 

]()5!( Who was yUsciilapi'iB ? Where 
vvns he formerly worshipped ? la what 
form? How is ho represented? Who 
Were the Mubi-s? Wliat were their 
names? Over what did they severally 
preside F Whut places did they fre- 
(joeut ? Wluit were they hence called? 

IfWO. Who was Duma'■* Of what was 
she tlie goddess? What name did she 
i>fc‘ar on earth ? lu heaven ■“ In hell "’’ 


What epithets were on this account 
applied to her ? Why was she called 
hucinn, Ilithya, Genitalis or Gene- 
ti/llis? In which oi her characters did 
she bear the name NoctUuca, ami 
siderum regina ^ Why was sho called 
'I'Tivia ? How is she repi’eseuted ? 

lOOl. By what general appellation 
Were these twelve deities distinguish¬ 
ed'' Repeat the two verbes of Kniiiiij 
in which tliey are enumerated? How 
are they maiked on anciiuit inscrip¬ 
tions ? What other names did thty 
bear ? W hat are the interior g'>i i 
called ? 

mi sriKv’Ti. 

lOG'i. W'iiat was the uutuher of the 
Du Select I ? 

Of what was Saturn tUc god’ Wlio'.c 
son w.’is lit: ? {'n what rouditiou did 

I'ltan, his brother, resi^-a the kingdiiTu 
to him itiiw, accoiding to the poett., 
did he fullil tiic compact? By whoui 
yvii'i he deemved ? Whom did she 
srt'jilfhily hilug up? 7'o what country 
did Saturn betake himself on his ex¬ 
pulsion from the throne by Jupiter‘‘ 
To what district did he give name P 
Prom what circumstance"' By whom 
was he kindly received -* What period 
of fabulous history is supposed to have 
happened under Saturn ? DcBcnhc 
some of the features of the golden age ' 
When did the intercoiirse between the 
gods and men upon earth cease? By 
which of the celestials was the earth 
then deserted Wlio alone rcinaiued V 
How is Saturn depicted 

Ihfiy. Who was JauuB ? O'er what 
did he preside ? How is he painted ' 
When was his temple open When 
shut"’* Kxplain the phrases —Janus 
si'Hunus ab uno', Janu^ medius. Wh.tt 
w'ere thorougtifaies called from hnu ' 
W’hat, the gates at the entrunco ol 
private bouses ! 

I0f!4. Who was Rhea? By what 
other names was she kiuiwu How 
WiiH she reprepputed ? 

IhtiS. What was Cybelc ? Whftt was 
she called From what town and 
country was she brought ? 'I'u what 
place ? When ? 

lOhti, Who was Pliilii ? What el«c 
WHS lie called '■* Who was liis wile f 
How did he obtain her ? Whnt titU 
did she receive as the queen of the 
infernal regions With what other 
deity is she frequently ciirifouiided 
Over what was she Hiippiji.t.d "o preside' 

lOti?. W^ho were the chief of the 
other infernal de'itica? Why weu: 
they c.'illed Parca* P Whose daugh*crs 
were they? What was their uiimherP 
What Were tl.cir names"’’ By what 
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wore (hey auppniiod to Jetermiua the 
liie o> rueu ? What were their several 
dopartinents ? What whs the efFect 
when there wasnothiDg on the diataff? 
H(i\v are they all aomelituoa repreaent* 
ed ? What were the names of the 
Klines? What was their number? 
How are they represented T Who was 
Alurs vel Icthum f Who wasSoninus? 
liiiw weie the punishments of the in¬ 
fernal recions sometimes represent- 
t-d Y With what view ? 

lOOS. W’ho was Ilacchus'r Whose 
S ill was he ? liy what other names 
IS he called'-* Why? As what is 
he descrihed ? flow is he represent- 
i‘d ¥ What epithet did he receive 
liotu his being sometnues repre* 
sooted with horns'-* By what ani- 
uiuls was his chariot drawn ? Who 
wore Its attendantsWhat were the 
Buochanals called? What words were 
iiHod to Hi|-riify the sacred ntes of 
liarchus? How often were they 
celebrated ? What are they hence 
called? When and where were they 
lelebrated? I 

Of what was Priapiis the god? 
V\ Unie son was he ¥ I 

1070. Who was Sul ’ With whom is j 
hi iilenticaP When distinguished Iri/iii 
A polio, whose sun was he suppo#eil to 
he ‘ How was be depicted ^ Who 
were the Horie or Snasuns? Under 
what name was the Sun chiet)> wor¬ 
shipped by the Persians? 

1071. Who was Luna ? Byhowmany 
horses w,ih her chariot drawn ? 

107*i. What IS meant by Genius? 
Were Gtnn confined to individuals.'* 
What was the general belief with re- j 
giiid 10 them Bxplsin the phrases— 
dffrtntdut e gentum xuum: induigt-re 

lH'tnd 

1071. What were the Lares and 
Penates ? What do the Roman Larei 
appear to have been ? Of what materials 
w-ere they made .-* Where were they 
placed ? What honours were rendered 
to tbiin on festivals'* What other 
iiares ivere there besides the domestici 
11JttmilMrvi ? 

iOri, Why were the Penates so 
c.illed -* In what part of the house 
w-i-re they worshipped ^ What was it 
I oiled from this circumstance-* What 
III her names bad it -* What other 
I'enates were there '-* Where were 
they worshipped P Over what did they 
preside '? Whence were they brought 
Wliat opinion has been entertained 
respecting the Lares and Penates f 
What authority is there to prove that 
they were difli-rent ? In what respects 
did they differ? What circumstance 
remains to show the superior venera¬ 


tion with which the Penates wero 
regarded ? 7’u what was the worship 

of the Pmates confined ? Where 
were the Lares worshipped ? Exp1a<n 
the phrases— apt a cam lare fundus i 
nostris succede penatlbus hospes. 

nil MINORVM GBMIUM, OR INl'SRIOH 
oliirrus. 

1075. What were the />ii Indigetesf 
Who was Hercules? Por what e»- 
ploite was be famous? What patrony¬ 
mic did he hear? Prom whom was be 
so Called '* Why was he called I'iryn- 
tMus? —^Why, CUtO'itsf To what did 
he owe his death .-* How did he die? 
How is he represented ? Under what 
titles was he invoked in asseverations ? 
Of what was he the god'? Over what 
t’lso did be preside'¥ Expidin in re¬ 
ference to this the phrases— dives amito 
Hcrcule; dextro fJercule. What was, 
m consequence, done by those who ob¬ 
tained great riches'? 

I07fi. Who were Castor and Poltux ? 
Whose brothers were they ? Prom 
what are they said to have been pro 
diiced ? What appellation does Horace 
give them ? W'hy were they accounted 
the gods of manners ? What epithets 
were applied to them? Fur what 
was Castor remarkable For what, 
PitlluxHow are they represented ? 
What are they hence called To which 
1)1 them was the temple at Rome dedi¬ 
cated ? Whose name did it bear? 

1077. What was ./Eneas called after 
hia deification? What, Romulus? 
Why WAS he so railed ? What honour 
Was conferred on the Roman Emperors 
after their death ’ 

U)7rt. To what order of the gods did 
Pan belong'-* Over whom did be pre¬ 
side ? Ot what musirul instrument was 
he the inventor Whoso son was he 
said to be? VVhere was be chiefly 
worshipped ? What epithets did he 
derive from places in that country ? 
What was he called by the Romans ? 
How IS he represented ? Of what was 
be supposed to be the author '-* What 
were (hey hence called 

107!). Who was Faunus or Sylvanus 
supposi'd to be ? Who was Fauna or 
F'utuaf What other names had she ? 
tVhat were Che rural deities called 
Fauiii, believed to occasion ? Over 
what did Veitnmuus preside ? Wlmt 
peculiar power w-as he supposed to 
possess ? Explain the phrase— J~ertum- 
iiis natus iniguis. 

lOBO. Who was Pomona7 Whose 
wife was she ? Who was Flora ? 
What was ahe called by the Grei ks 
Who w'as Teirainus? What was 
E ‘i 
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peculiar in titu construction of his 
temple What cireutnatance connected 
with It was considered an omen of the 

f erpetuity of the empire? Who was 
'ales? Who was H>nieQ rel Hyiue- 
nieus'{ Who was Laverna? Orcr 
what did Vacitnii preside Who was 
Averruncus t Were there more than 
one ot this name ? Who was Pasciniis? 
Who were Uologus and Hobigo vel 
Hubigo? Uf ivhat was Mephitis the 
goddess—of what, Cloaeina ? 

1081. Who were the Njniphs ? What 
were those railed who presided over 
TuoiintaiDs? Those who presulecl over 
w'oods ? Over rivers and fountains P 
Over the sea? What was each 
river supposed to have ’ Who pre¬ 
sided over the Tiber'’* Over the 
1*0'■* How were all rivers repre¬ 
sented ? What part of rivers was 
paiticiiiaily sacred? How W'ere they 
honoured f W'lint was done to render 
the presiding deities propitious ^ Why 
was no person allowed to swim near 
the head of the spring ? On what lake 
was no boat allowed to be''* llnw were 
fountains sometimes honoured? Men¬ 
tion au instance ^ 

1082 What infernal deities were in- 
rluded under the Semones T Who was 
Otiarnu ? What was he hence called '* 
Wliat was Ceiberiis''* 

1083. Did the lluinans worship any 
ideal heiugs ^ Give soiiie instances 
Did they introduce the worship of 
Inreign divinities'* What Egyptian 
deities did tliey worship'* AVhnt 
W'lnds'* Who was /Eohis ? Wiu’re 
was he supposed to rebole '•* WJiat 
weio these islsinils in conseqneiue 
called Who werti the Aui.'e ■* What 
14as tlie iliirerence hetween Dnovu oi 
Diespiter, and Vejovis or Vtdius 

11. MiM-.i iti SAC Hour SI, 1 i:i{ siinisi ers 

or <5 4,0111 I) 1 'liNC!,. 

liHl. Did these form a distinct outer 
from the othei citiTiens? From what 
ordi r of the community w'ere tbev 
generally ctiosen ' Into wliat tvro 
elapses may they be divided ‘t Why 
were ttie pnntiiices so called '* Ii> 
whom were they instituted '* From 
\v'..at body were they chosen ! W liat 
was their number'* When was it 
augnientc d ''' Wliat additii<<^ was made 
to it * From what bodv^ Whai is the 
opininn of some regarding the original 
iiumher of the pontifices * To what did 
Hylla inr.rea-^e the number''* How 
were tilt y divided'' What suppositions 
have been i utertaiiu d with regard to 
tins ilivi'-ion ' Wlihi v/as the whuli 
('.11:1!.% I ot till poii’itire- i.illril ' 


1085. What were the duties i,f the 
pontifices? What punishment could 
they inflict on such as neglected then- 
mandates ^ What does Dionysius 
assert with regard to their responsi¬ 
bility ? How are we to understand 
this? Why? What duty particularly 
devolved upon them V Wbal were 
they called by the Greeks? What arc 
the synonymous Latin expressions ? 

lose. How wore the vacant places in 
the number of the pontifices suppln'd 
alter the time of Numa? Till what 
year ? Wliat change was then intre 
diiced by Doinitiiis '■* Who abrogated 
this law ? I4y whom was it restored ’ 
'I'hrougli whose influence ? Who siib- 
seqneutly transferred the right of 
election from the people to the priests 
Who once moie restored it to the 
people'’' WTiat perTOissinn was gi.iutcii 
to Augustus after the battle uf Atliiiii) ' 
What resulted from tiie exercise of tins 
I’Ower by tlie suci.eeding emperors 

1087. What was the chief of llu' 
pontifit'rs railed? l*y whom wa» he 
created? From among v/lioin'* How 
were the other pontifices chosen ’ 
Who was the first plebeian pontiji t 
miU'lums ■* What power did the pou 
tifux maxiiuus exercise in all religioic^ 
matters? What were his dunes'!’ 
How could he ev*nce his siipenuritv 
over the other priestsGive an in¬ 
stance of the respect which the Ro¬ 
mans entertained fcii religion ami itv 
iniOistcri- ? To what m.igistrates do the 
pontifices, in the timo of Gnero, appear 
to have been in some respect’i anun- 
able 'r 

108U Wliat duty was part/Mil.irlv 
inctimbcnC on the pontifex maxiniii-. 
witli regard to the worship ol Vest.'i 
How did he punish Huebof the ]u icstcssc.' 
as neglected their duty 7 On what «<- 
elisions was ins presence requisite i* 
For what purpose did he attmid W haf 
dues Seneca call this' What was of 
importanrc in the doliv'ery of it '* At 
what ns-ietiiblicH did he attend*■' Why 
especially when priests were created * 
Why were the comttia said to be held, 
or wiiat was decreed in them to he 
perlormed, ffjiMff j'oufi/nrv, vel pro 
rufli'iijo pojilificnm ? What phrase 
ua.s also applied to anything dune in 
(his maunt ‘1 When was the pontifex 
niaximiiM said pro vot(v"iu rcspon</ei i? 
Old the derision of the college always 
rojiicidc with tbi* opinion of the pon- 
tilcx ’* VVhnt was he in such a case 
bound to do"* What number ol pou- 
tificf’’ wa.s iicces.snrv to render any 
dvteriuiiiatiou valid? Whose appro¬ 
bation wos requiLite in certain cases ? 
Wb'ji o’lih'uit' iiii^ lit tbu people 
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cut'rcise in the dedication of a temple V 
Give an inatance. Who seem to have 
judged with the pontihcea in some 
cases? Upon whom did it particularly 
devolve to judge concerning uiar- 
riagea? 

lOyi). What had the pontifex maxi- 
iiMis and hin college the care of regu- 
i<iling ? Whut was the public calendar 
called''' Why '{ To whom was the 
knowledge of Ihese ronfined ? Who 
divulged It? Whose names were also 
marked in the i’asti ot each year ■’ 
Kxplain the phrases— fastorvm CO«- 
nuiatio;tu.\iime>! pu h; nguaufc/t 

tiihpora. What .ire tin- l''««ti (.Idusm- 
l.iii's, or Cupitothni mttth/is - Where 
»vere they toiind'? When''' Wliy are 
they railed the (’i/p‘folf/tn tntitbhsf' 
in Inii'r tiiuo'^ what did it become 
lustoiuaiy to add on particiilnr days 
alter the name of the festival'’’ Men- 
tioti an iiistaiice '■> What was this sup 
iiiised to router •' To what prsi'tice in 
the church of Koine is it stippoHed to 
(i.ive given oiigin '' In wuat light wni. 
tlie crasiiie of one's name from the 
l''ii‘(ti regarded WMiat are the Fasti 
«< Ovid f [low many of them are ex- 

JO'IO. W'hat practice did llie pontifex 
ni.iMnius observe in ancient timoa with 
ii'gard to the rerording of public, 
eventsWhell was It disused^ What 
were the.se records called in the time 
o( (hcero'-' Why? What other name 
h.id they ' On what occasion were the 
preiiter part of them destroyed ? After 
whnt time do the pontifices seem to 
have dropt the, cuBtnm of compiling 
nuiiHls •' By whom were they tuic- 
rt'i-cied in this custom? Why M'ere 
their compilntioiis likewise styled an 
iinH ' Instance several individu'ils 
dis'uijTuished iti this species of cuinpo- 

.'^itl'ITL 

Idfil What were themiraoirs whirli 
a percoti w'rote ronrerning his own 
in tioii-' properly calleil ■* Mention some 
lUEtaii-es To what else was tins mmie 
iipplie.l Give exanijiles. What w:i‘> 
meant hy « moimfiitnriis ? What 
dees Cielius call the acta piihlu'n, or 
fiuiilic registers ot the city ■' Witli 
ivhtttpowei vveie the pontifex ruaxiiiitiH 
and Ins college inve.sfed iii certain 
cases By whom might tlicir senti iice 
he reversed ■' What is the poutitix 
muximus although pos'<es-ed of so I'reat 
power, called by Cicero ' Why flow 
have some attempted to explain the 
difficulty? IIV what author are they 
supported '■ By whon oppo'-t'd Bv 
whom are the two expriK.ious phued 
III direct opiio'-itiori 

UiIlV. Vfliat driB'- 'V..' wo'-u hv !'■ 


pontiflcci^ What was their robe 
called ? Wbat, tbeir woollen cap'r 
What was ita form? What olso did 
they wear ? By what was it surmount¬ 
ed ? What was the tuft or tassel 
called ? For what is it often put ? 
What is the meaning of the poetical 
phrase—irafOA- (rrmere regum apices? 
For what e.lse is it put '? Who was 
depiived ot his otlice on account of his 
cap having fallen trom his head during 
a sacrifice^ Explain the phrases— 
tno/ith apes , ap(x .svtHCliilis cst 
auclotiiai, 

iuy.'k To what country was the jjoh- 
ttfex uitiximiis limited in ancient times ? 
Who was the first wiio was freed from 
thst lestrictio!) ? Who afttrwarils ? 
For what period was the office of poli¬ 
tics' tniij'imits held ^ What instance 
of respect fortius pi'ictice is moiitioned 
III the life of Augiibtus '' 'I'u what is it 
imputed hy Tiberius and Sepeca'? From 
what does it apipear unlikely that this 
was tho motive by which he. w.is 
actuatedWho Bucc<''€'deil Lepidds ni* 
pontifex maxiuius'? By whom was tho 
office ever after held 'I'lll whose 
lime was the title relaiiied even by 
Christian empiiors'’' What happened 
when there were two or more empe¬ 
rors f On what model is the hierarchy 
of the Chim/h of Uomo supposed to 
have heen partly estahlished ? 

1001. What name was given to the 
house III winch the poiiiihces niaximi 
resided ? Why was it so called 
What was done by Atigiistus on be¬ 
coming pontifex maximuH? What 
auppoHituiii IS hy some founded on this 
cirtQTOStancertnici what name is 
llniBie supposed to allude to the 
ngUi Numa? What i-< it afterwards 
sjiiii to sustain ? Winf is tho Atriutn 
of Vesta called V\'h.it do others 
suppose ' With what does it .ippeai 
to have been the aame ' What cou- 
firinntion of »lii‘* do we hiid in Dio’’’ 
What dors Mai robius state with regard 
to it By what were a pontifex 
masimu', an>l ini aueur thought to he 
pollutedWhat priest among the 
Jews was regarded with the same 
superstition '? What remarlmble in - 
i<Calico IS recorded by Dio r What 
seems to he bis opinion with regard to 
the violation of the pontifex inaximuA " 

Jl)f)5. What were the Augures an¬ 
ciently called ‘? What was their office ■’ 
From what? VVliat influence did they 
enjoy in the iiomaii state ^ Why 
For what is the word Aifi'wr frefiuenllv 
put V\ hat, lor examvile, is the mean¬ 
ing ot Auciir A polio? What did the 
tmni .5//sp, .r deiiole ' I'o what print t 
vi .>‘1 It jiarticiil.iily apiilitd •’ Who 
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were io Tn^({r tiinci) cnilml Auspices 
Nuptiarumf What were flynoiiynioua 
eKpreMsiiiiiH v pjKpIain the phiasca— 
UHspex Icgis; ausptres captorum ope- 
rum; dik uuspiclbus; auspice mum. 

(0%, How are augurium and attspi- 
clwu u<«fA with reference to eath 
other? What was tlie proper flignitira- 
tion of auspirinm? What, of auguri 
um foi what are both ot tbeae 
woriffs frequently put's' What \va» 
Tiieaut by aucurium salutis ? By what 
other uaiiiea were omens called ? 
VVhy’ What were the «WA 7 >irr« taken 
before paaHing a river called ? Fiom 
what’’' In whose time had these 
fallen into disuse 

10P7. From whuui did the Iloniana 
chiefly derive their knowledge ot au¬ 
gury ? What shows the high eatima- 
tion in which this art was held? Plow 
many were sent to Ktruria for this 
purpose, according to Oiceio^ Plow 
many according to Valerius Maximus 
What should it probably be in both 
aiitliors ? 

109^. Pnto what agreement are Ro¬ 
mulus and Remus said to have entered 
before iiome was built? What place 
did they select tor this purpose ? 
What was the result of their observa¬ 
tions ? Wh.it were the consequences 
VV'hat is the toiumon report of the 
diatli of Remus ? What became 
customary after Koniulits when any 
one entered upon an nlbce f 

1091). Whdt does Dionysius say of 
this custom^ What ceremony was 
performed in the uiorniiig of the day on 
which tloise elected were to enter on 
their ni igistracy f Was this verbal 
decluistioii reckoned sufficient^ 

1190 By whom are the augurs sup- 
p oil'd tu have been first instituted ? 
By whom were they confirmedWha* 
was their iiumlK'r? Why Bj’ whom 
was a fuuith prob.ibly addedOn 
what occasion? Ot wlint rank were 
till) lirst augurs^ What change took 
place A. U. 4.1*’’ W'^hat addition did 
Sylla make to their number-' By 
whom were tuey ai first chosen What 
changes did they nlirrwards undergo v 
What was the chief of the augurs 
called What singular privilege did 
thf y enjoy ^ What reason does I»lu- 
tarch assign fur this? How did they an¬ 
ciently observe the laws of (riendship 
To what was the precedency always 
given in delivering their opinions'-' 

1101 Who prescribed solemn forms 
and ceremonies‘d W'ho explained all 
omens ? F'rum how many sources did 
they chiefly derive tokens of fetiirity ? 
What were they ? What were these 
last called? What birds gave omens 


by singing P—By flightP—By feeding? 
What kind of omens was much attend¬ 
ed to in war ? What w'as contempt ot 
their intimations supposed tu occasion ? 
Mention an instance. 

1102. W'bat were the badges of the 
augurs'? P/XplaiD the pbraaeB-^diba, 
phum cogitare; dibapho vest Ire, At 
what time did an augur usually make 
his obseirations on the heavens '-' What 
phrase was applied to (he performance 
of this ceremony ? Where did be take 
his station ? What was such a siiua. 
tion called ? What preliminary sacretl 
rites did be perform '* In wliut pnsi- 
tion did he then seat himself according 
to Livy ^ What did he next deter, 
mine ? What was this spac<i called 
What other authors give the same 
description with Livy, of the posiiuiu 
of the augur and of the quarters uf tin; 
heavens " In what respect dues tin- 
statement of Varru differ from (hut of 
Livy and Dionysius'' What does he 
call this part ot the heavens ? Wtiere, 
with respect to this position of the 
augur, was the pars sinistra f Where, 
the pars dextiat What does he cull 
the region on the north P What iimeiis 
were leckoued lucky among the Ho 
mans in whatever position the augm 
stood ? How then are they sunipiimes 
called unlucky ? Fur what, with re¬ 
spect tu this piiBilion, are dixter and 
.unistiT otten piu'-* What was the tmly 
purpose for which thunder on the leic 
was rriosidi-red a bad omen''' Where 
was the iroakmg of a raven reckoned 
forluiiBte ?—Of a crow? What may 
wf- hence infer w'lth regard to the ait 
of augury among the Romans '? For 
what purpose does it stem tu Lave 
been contrived and cultivated 

1103. Specify some ot the other 
sources from which they took omens 
What were such accidents culled ; 
When were the augurs BAiArtmmcntui d 
What was the phrase, it the orueu 
Was good Whnt was it hence called ’ 
Mention a remarkable instance in 
whiih Ctesar turned a seemingly bad 
omen tu the contrary 

lit)}. By what mlicr method wen- 
tiiiure events prognosticated W'h.it 
was this called What is implied l<Y 
the phrase— oracula sortibus teguatn 
duett nt'UT f What were these lots'-" 
How were they used ? Who explained 
their import In what other manner 
were they sometimes thrown -' Wiuit 
are the different mesniiigs of Sortes ' 
Quote examples. What two similar 
significations does Oraculum heai 
What does Tacitus cull by the name uf 
Hortesf How did thrit people divine 
future events ? What prophetic lots 
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were tb« most famoua? V/bat doea 
Livy nieutiou among unlucky omens *>> 
From what elaa were oinc*n« of futurity 
taken ? Who were A'orttlfffi ? I’o 
wtiom does Isidorus apply tins name ? 
Wliat similar practice do we read of in 
later writers ? What other kind of 
lots was sonietitnes used ? What were 
those called who toretuhl future events 
by observing the stars? From what 
were they called Gvnt'thliavtf What 
other word besides vel gffiitura 

was used to express one's nativity nr 
natal hoiir‘<’ What person was said 
habere impiratorlaju gttiCAim? Why 
v.'ere those astn lugers also called 
Cfoildtjci or Jiitbj/lonli / lixplam, in 
ndorence to this, the phrases— i'hul- 
i/iih t.\ rationlbiti crudttns, Ihduilonira 
dnefriaa; int Labylainos tea tarty 
itunieritf. What was an EphemnUt 
r. eridci f VS hat diviner was coiiHiilted 
by the rich ‘s liy the poor i* VV'Iieie 
did these tisiiaily sit VS'hat does 
>lo)ace call it from this circumstance P 
WJiat were those called who foretold 
fijtiire events by interpreting dreams.-* 
— Hy apparent inspirattoii 

nos. What faculty were persons 
disonli-red in their imnd supposed i., 
possets? What were such persens 
r.illed ? Why CVti/// or On/f? Why 
l.utinti? Why l^ymptuitici or Eym- 
fthat if How is lymphaticus used by 
Isidore 5* Expldin porw lymphaticus; 
nummi auri lymphatici, mens lym- 
phata mareotieo. Why was eWefronw/A 
used for insanus? Who were Eana- 
tietf From what were they so called ? 
What do later writers mean hy Luna- 
iieif Why? 

IlOti, Why were the Haruspiees so 
called ? What other name had they ? 
From what did they derive ouiens of 
tiiturity ^ VV'liat did they regard as 
tavouiahle sir ns '' What else did they 
explain ' What other miuisters of 
religion did they resemble ? Were 
they csi'-emed as honourable as the 
nogui'ci ? What was their art called ? 
W'heuee vva-» it derived? Ity what 
native of that country is it said to have 
been discovered ? Were JJti-iiriaii 
ffarnspives often sent for to lloiue -* 
From what other quarter did they 
sometimes come? Who were Atas- 
pietc J‘ 11 y whom was tlie college of 
fhtruspiccs instituted '* Of wliat niim' 
her did it consist ’’ What was tlioir 
chief called ? What was a usual saying 
of Cato with regard to them ? Were 
their predictions ever Verified -* 

IlOr. III. VV'hat was tlie oflice nf the 
fliiindeceruvin .sarris fiU iittidi,\" What 
rallies in partit ular win it their duty 
to colehratc - t)ii what oicasiou ut 


they said to have been ioatituted ? 
How many hooka did she burn, accord¬ 
ing to Pliny ? Wliat were these books 
called To whose care Were they 
cuuiiuitted by Tarqiiin What punish' 
nieiit is one of these persona said to 
have suffered for proving unfaithful to 
hia trust'’’ On what criniinals was 
tliis punishment afterwards inflicted'’’ 
What additions were at diflereut times 
made to their number? Hy what 
body were they chosen, according to 
the Di/rntfian laiv ? What was the 
chief of them called ? 

JIOH. What were these Sibylline 
hooks supposed to contain ? On what 
occasions were they inspected ? Hy 
whose order ? WU'ire were they 
kept'-* How, and when, were they 
destroyed'? What attempt was made 
to replace them? Were them otber 
prophetic women besides the one who 
came to T’irqiim '-' liow many does 
Ij'ictantiiis mention? How many, 
.'IJlian ? Where does Fhny say tb«fe 
were statues ul three Sibyls ? Which 
was the chief? Hy what celebrated 
personage is she svipposed to have 
been consulted Wliat is she called 
by Virgil'’’ Why iongwva, vivax f 
Where was there another famous 
Sibyl ? What name did she bear from 
the place of her residence ? In wbat 
manner did she otter her oracles''* 
What other priestess was famous for 
the ambiguity of her oracles ? Why 
were such verses called acrosthhtdes i 
Do the Sibylline verses quoted by 
Christian writers in support of their 
religion,appear to have been authentic? 

1)01*. How did the- Qaindecemvnt 
euiplny the various Sibylline verses 
collected by the omb’iasadors ? Where 
were these deposited by Augustus? 
VVhat was the uumberof the prophetic 
books which he destroyed ? 11 y whom 
were the former tiaiiscribed? Why? 

1110. From what duties were the 
Qiiiitdirtmviri exempted? wbat 

term was their priesthood ? Of what 
god were thco properly the priests ? 
What did each at them hom-c keep at 
his house'? What was this called ? 
What priestess's tripod did it resem¬ 
ble How IS It desctibcd by Servius’ 
Hy others ? For what is it often put? 
Explain hence the phrase trlpodas 
senlire. What nre understood by 
those tripods which are said to have 
been given as presents? Where may 
repreMontations of them he found 

nil. IV. What was tlio oifioe of the 
Septenn h ? r jmlonum ® For what pur¬ 
pose wcio the Kuniaus accustomed to 
deirce feasts to the pods ? To what 
ikity ill partH.iilui When'’ What 
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occBsioDeil tbe institution of this ordor 
of prit*i»ta''‘ When were they first 
crratt'd '■* What was tbcir original 
iiimiber '^ What were they called from 
this circumstance? What privilege of 
dress did they enjoy along with the 
pontifices? To how many waa their 
number increased F By whom? What 
was the duty of the Ejmlones, when 
anything had been neglected or wrong¬ 
ly performed in the public games''’ 
What was sometimea douo by the 
fontifirci in these cases? Wiiat are 
meant by rte«<e poufl/ltum, v. pim 
tificrdt's, et augurultA? Why 

UI2 WhHt were the Pontifices, 
Augnrt'S, Stytenmiri, Eyulones, and 
QutnilfCrmvin colled’^ What was 
the ('ollri'iiim •\mfaUum j4 1 

U'iiat, the EluvutliutH colti'gitim f T<i 
what else was the name ut collc^tum 
applied ^ 

1113. What addition did Julius Ciesar 
make to each of the colleges of Pan 
tiJiccA, Avi^ures, and Qifindefvmviri ^ 
To the Styfeinviri f What power, 
with regaid to these colleges, was 
graoted to Augustus alter the battle of 
Actiiim ? What waa tho consetjuent'e 
of this power being exercised by tlie 
sueceediiig enipeiors'^ I)*» they seem 
t'l have retained ibeir ancient names? 
Give examples. Were two persons ol 
the same family anciently allowed to 
eoioy the same priesthood* Was this 
r(‘giiI,tiion regarded under the em¬ 
perors 

1114. 1 What was the number of the 
EratrfS Amharvalts ? For what dirt 
they offer up sarrilices ? What were 
these sacnfiies called ’ Why ? What 
was the victim called ’ By whom was 
It atiended* Wluiso praises did they 
sing? What Were the ingredients of 
toe libations made to that goddess'-' 
Quote a verse of Virgil in which they 
are •■iinnierated V'hcn were these 
B-acred rites performed J’rivately or 
pubhdy ■’ 

1113 Who i'4 said to hate instituted 
this order of pnests ? In honour of 
whom? Oil what occasion ’ For what 
term was the office held What pecu¬ 
liar badges dill iliey wear? What were 
the injulmf By whom were they 
used 

II Id. 2. Who were thi' Cnriones^ 
What wan their number? What other 
Viiblic oflii ers were called ('vrionvsf 
What does Piautus mean by calling a 
lean lamb by this uame 

lllT. .1. Iti what were the Feclo/c^ 
v«I .fV/ffffr'J employed Wbi> h/Vrltr/rt 
.was called Ptiler i^alrotfix? Why'? 
By whom uere they inxtituted ? From 
wh.it people me they thought by IJio- 


nysiuB to have been borrowed ? WKnt 
IS tbeir number supposed to have 
been '? Of wbat matters did they 
judge ? Who instituted the forms 
which they used ? For what purpotm 
were they sent to the enemy ^ What 
was this called ? What did they 
always carry in their bauds or wreathe 
round their temples ? What w as the 
chief of them hence called ? What did 
each of (hem carry when sent to make 
a treaty ? 

1118. 4 . By whom were the 
Titii vel l'ltien,\rs appointed ? For 
what purpose ? To what other person 
is tbeir institution attiibiited? In 
honour of whom? What priests wire 
afiei wards instituted in imitation oi 
tho Sod ales Tith t 
11 Id a. When wan tile ficx Sacrorvni, 
vel JtiX Sacrificulas appmiited '? For 
what purpose'? Was it an offue ol 
great importance ? To what pi test wpk 
he subject ? What was necessary be¬ 
fore a person was admitted to this 
priesthood W'hat was liis wife called 
What, bis house ? 

THIS PBIh.STS OF PARTICUI-AH CODS. 

1120 . W^hat were the priests of p->r- 
ticular gods called ? From what'? Who 
were the chief of them ? Gf whom 
was the E'/ameti JJiahs the priest '->85 
what was he distinguished ? What 
right did he enjoy lu virtue of his 
office t)f whom were the I'lamen 
Marlialis and Quirinalis the priests * 
From what body were these three 
always chosen ? By whom were they 
first instituted Who, previous to this 
time, had performed the sacred riie» 
which afterwards belonged to the 
Flamen Dialis ? By whom were they 
afterwards created? By wboin in- 
aiigorated ? How do they seem to 
have been crested ? 

1121. What peculiar dress was worn 
by the Vlamiars '* In what collere do 
they seem to have had a se.it? WiMt 
were the EUuniaes calle.l that wen* 
afterwards created ? Were they po- 
iriciaii 8 or plebeians 1 Mention an in¬ 
stance. What other Flanihies wcie 
there ? What were colleges of sudi 
priests called ? ' 

1122 Mention some restrictions to 
which the Flamen of Jupiter was sub¬ 
jected'? Wbat was bis wife called* 
Was she subjected to any particular 
restrictions? What iinTUiiriity did she 
enifiy ? Wliat happened in the event 
of her death V Why? 

1123 . Durinr wliat interval was there 
no Flamen IHalisf On what occh- 
smn ? Who during thii tinio rerformeil 
the duties of his function? Who was 
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made priest of Japiter by Augiiitua? 
Wbu sotnetime before had been elect¬ 
ed to that office f By whom was he 
stum atter deprived of it? On what 
pretext 'i* 

1124. II. Who were the Salii^ 
What was their number? By whom 
were they instituted ? Why were 
they so called? In what were they 
attired ? What head-dress did they 
wear ? What did they caiTy by their 
aide? What, in their right hand? 
What, in their left? How weie the 
shields borne, according to Lucan ? 
To what does Seneca compare the 
li-apiug of the Suliif Who m said to 
have composed the sacred songs which 
tti('> sang in tiieir prucessious to the 
Capitol? Were these intelligible lu 
the timo ot Horace? What are they 
railed by Festus ? Why ? 

1125. When was the most solemn 

procession of the SulUf’ What did it 
(viminemorate ? What Greek dancers 
did they resemble ? What manner of 
dancing bad its origin in this island ? 
By whom was it suppostNl lo have been 
invented? By whom, according to the 
fables of the poeti. i Fur what purpose ? 
In whose time was it common among 
the tireeks ? « 

n.'G. W'hat qualifications were re¬ 
quisite for adpiissiou into the virder of 
the SuUi * What does Lucan cull 
them ; Why ? Explain the phi ase»— 
Sati</j(s dapes; epuluri Saliartm in 
moilittn. Why had they this siginhru- 
tioii Wiiut was the chief ot the iialii 
called ? W'hy ? What, their principal 
niiisii: an ? What, he who admitted 
new members? How many other 
jSalii, according to Dionysius, were 
added by Tullus Hostihus ? What were 
these railed? Why CoUlni^ What 
were those instituted by Numa called, 
for the sake of distinction ? Why ? 

1127. 111. Who were the Lnperclf 
VVhy were they so called? What was 
the pla>‘r called where he was wor- 
shippeil ?—And his festival ? When 
was tbi,i festival celebrated? In what 
nianiir) ? 

1128 How many companies of iu- 
perci were there? What were they 
named ? Which of thesp were ancient? 
Ill hoiiuu’' of whom were the JntU in¬ 
stituted ? Who waa their first chief ? 
How did be on one occasion act in that 
capacity at the festival ot the lattper- 
Cf/lia ? Was the crown accepted by 
Ciesar? For what reason? What ob¬ 
servation did he make ? To what 
place did be send the cjown ® Was 
ilie name of Rest, king, ever assumed 
by any of the succeeding emperors ? 
By whom were the Lvjxrd said to 


have been first instituted ? Wiien were 
they abolished ? 

1120 . IV, Who were the Potitii and 
Pimirilf By whom were they lo¬ 
st itu tedOn what occasion? By 
whom are they said to tiave been in. 
atructed ill the sscred rites? What 
psrc ot the ceremony were the PinarU 
ilebarred trom perlorming ? By whose 
appointment ? For what reason ? lit 
what capacity did they aef^ Did the 
Potitii long contintie to preside at the 
sacrifices of Hercules What ulti¬ 
mately became of them ? What be- 
reavemeat did Appiiia suffer? Whvt 
dors Livy assign as the cause ot this I 

1130. V. Who Were the Crtf/fi#' From 
what were they so called? Why"'' 
What else were they called? What 
designation did their chief bear? Of 
what extraction were they ? With 
what gestures did tbev curry round 
the image of Cybelu? What ceremony 
did they perform at the vernal equinox? 
What was the name of thia festivbl ? 
For what purpose did they annually 
go round the villages ^ Were other 
priests allowed to do this? By what 
poet are the circumstances relating to 
Vybele and her sacred rites di'tailed ? 
By what were they disgraced ? 

1131. Who were the Virgmes Vesta~ 
U's f What are they called m Greek ? 
Whence was ibis jprieftthood derived? 
iv ho IS the Amt Vestal of whom we 
And mention ? By whom were they 
first instituted at Rome? What was 
their number? How many did Tar- 
qiiinius Priscus or Serviiis Tullius add ? 
What was tbeir permanent numbei 
from tills period ? 

1132. By whom were they first cho¬ 
sen By whom, after their expulsion ^ 
How was a vacancy supplied? Why, 
according to A. Geilius, was she thus 
addressed ? Explain the phrase copt.’rc 
i irgincm Festalcm. To what other 
pnesiawasthetorm capio applied ? Did 
this mode of casting lots continue to be 
necessary ? How were they after¬ 
wards chosen? What method was em¬ 
ployed, when none offered voluntarily^ 

J l.'{3. For what space of time were the 
Veital Firgius bound to their ministry ? 
What duties did they perform during 
tins'period ' Which of them were said 
preriidere sacr>s ? What was the old¬ 
est called ? What rights did they re¬ 
cover after thirty years’ service. 

1134. What waa the office of the Vestal 
Virgins ? Quote a paaaage from Cicero 
which specifies the first part of their 
duty. Whal punishment waa inflicted 
on those who allowed the sacred fire tqi 
go out ? By whom ? How was this 
unlucky accident expiated ? From wl-at 
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u'aa (Ito fire again lighted up ' On whnt 
day waa it annually renewed in thia 
manner ? Why ? What ta the secret 
pledge uf the empire supposed to have 
been f What tu it called by Oio? 
Where was it kept ? To whom was it 
visible f On what occasions was it re* 
moved from the temple of Vesta ? I)y 
whom was it once rpsoued when the 
temple was in hauies? What loss did 
he sustain? 01 what was he consu- 
(jiiently deprived V* What recompeiice 
Uid be receive ? In what estimation 
were their vows and prayers held Y 
What Ood was worshipped m their de¬ 
votions? Why i* 

lIBo. What kind of robe did they 
wear r* With what were their heads 
decorated ? What was the Vistalh 
jihtxima hence called ? What name 
was applied to the head dress i* What 
w'as done with their hair, when they 
were first chosen? Was it afterwards 
allowed to grow? 

Il^ti. Mention some of the honours 
and privileges which they enjoyed. 
W'hat was thuAtriuni Vestoj ? To whose 
rare w'ere they entrusted when forced, 
(hiongh indisposition, to leave it? What 
punishment did a Vestal suffer for 
V lulatiug her vow of chastity Where ? 
Ky whom was she first tried and sen¬ 
tenced ^ What punislinient was in- 
fli(.ted on her paramour *' By whom is 
this method of punishment said to have 
been contrived ? What was the com¬ 
mission of this rrinie thought to fore- 
boiie ? How was it alwavs espialed ? 
flow is tlio suspected virtue of some 
virgins said to have been cleared ? 

1137 Ho the classics give us mttch in¬ 
fo) niation conceriiiug the enioliimriits 
of the priests or magistrates ? How did 
Romulus piovide (or the performance 
of sacred rites, and for the support ot 
1 ora pie*‘i* By whom was the greatest 
numbor of piiests -lud sarrifices insti¬ 
tutedWhat proDsion did he make 
for a religions establishment? Tu 
whom aluno did he appoint a public 
stipend ? What contrast does Uiony- i 
sius druw between the priesthood of 
Romulus and that of other nations 
thrre any mention of an annual salary 
From wbat did the priests in alter ages 
riaini an iramuiiify? Was it granted ? 
Who iiic reaoed their digm*'> and emolu¬ 
ments ? \\ hat pneBtesses were pafti- 

ciihiily faimired ? Wh'ii magistrates' 
aalaties did he fix? What was given 
to those who wi'ie disappointed of a 
province ? To what, according to Zo.si- 
mtis, did Tin odosiiis the (‘Ireat coiitiue 
Mniscif, when be abolished the heathen 
worship at Rome? Hoes it appear that 
sufficient piovision was made for the 


maintciinnce of those who devoted 
themselves wholly to socred functions ? 
What priests seem to have been satis¬ 
fied with the honour of the oflice 7 
Quote and translate a passage truia 
VopiBCus winch some apply to this sub¬ 
ject. Does it seem to have been uf 
general application, or restricted to the 
priests of a particular temple ? Into 
how many classes are the priests some¬ 
times divided by later writers? What 
are they ? What are these last ealhd 
by Mauiiiiis? Into bow many classr * 
are they usually divided? What aic 
they ? 

SCIOMMS OF 1II£ ritlBSTS. 

1138. Whom did the priests employ 
to assist them in perfurimng saend 
rites ? How tong did tliey remain m 
service^ What were they called? 
Who were the Aiditui or AidHuntm ' 
Who, the PoyacY By what other 
names wero they called ? Tu which of 
these was the name of Mtnistri pro- 
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III. lUK PLaCFS AND Ririts Olf 8ACREI! 
llllNUS. 

1130 . WJiat were the places dedicated 
to the worship of the gods called ? Wliy 
'f Hy whom was the Pan- 
thi \>i> hiiili ? To whom wac it dedicated ? 
^Vhac was a small temple or chapel 
called? What a wood or thuket ot 
trees consecrated tu religious worship'' 
What places were the guds supposed 
to frequent ? Quote a passage from 
Lucan illustrative of this. In wlot 
did the worship of the gods chiefly cun- 
sist. 

IMO. Wliat was Chseutial to every 
act of religious worbhip ? What inipot- 
tanre was attarhed to the wortis used ? 
Wore the saniu forms always cni- 
jiloyed’ What superstition originated 
from tills * What form did they em¬ 
ploy, when in doubt abrut tlio name 
of any god'? Why'’’ What was the 
belief coocormng that wbicb occurred 
to a person in doubt Y Where were the 
gods thought to remain m the i 1 a\- 
tirno ? During the night? For whst 
purpose were they supposed to traverso 
tfie earth •* What was the belief con- 
eeniing the stars 

1)41. Wbat reremoniea were per¬ 
formed by those who prayed On wbat 
other occasion were the same solemni¬ 
ties observed V W'bnt phrases wore ap¬ 
plied to this ? Specify some of the ob¬ 
jects winch they vowed What were 
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painiiR railed when oiTcred in fulAlmcnf 
ot a vnw ? What was mi'ant by IVr 
Sacrum ? Who were included in this 
TOW among the Samnites? To what 
practice does the phrase i{enua in- 
ccrare dm'um refer ? 

1142. When were tows said valcrc 
esse rata 1 When cadcre, esse irnta r 
When was a person said esse voti reus ^ 
When voU damnatm ? Explain the 
phrases, damnabis tu quoqtie votis; 
reddere vel sulbire vola. Whnt 
WHS yoUuetum ^ From whut was it so 
chII«m) ? What dues the phrase poUu- 
vibiUter coenare hence signify ? What 
w \s usually done by those who im¬ 
plored the aid of the gods ? W'lth 
what view V Whose temple in parti¬ 
cular was thus frequented t 

1I4J. What votive offering was made 
by ihoi'U saved from shipwreck ? By 
discharged soldiers? By gladiators? By 
poets f How did persons who had suf¬ 
fered shipwreck sometinios support 
themselves ? Huwdid Augustus, when 
he had lost a number of his ships in a 
storm, express his resentment against 
Ne pi line 

nil. On what occasions were thanks 
giv lugs made What superstilious^hc- 
lief IS thought to have induced August¬ 
us to heg an alms yearly from the 
peopli! ? 

lll/i. When was a thanksgiving de¬ 
creed by the senate, to bo made in all 
the temples? What was this called? 
What other ceremony was performed ? 
What was this called? For what ser- 
iirc wa.s this honour conferred on f'i- 
LtioV What unprecedented ctreum- 
sf.iiice attended its conferment? Who 
n.is tVie author of the decree? On 
what otheroccasioiis waSj^a supplication 
di-crct'd ■* In wliat ppMiliar manner 
WHS it then made ? When, and on 
what occasion, was the LcctistertiiuiH 
first introdiired ? 

1140 What requisites and prepaja. 
tioiis weio incumbent on those who of¬ 
fered s.Krifices? With what did the 
ceremonv commence ? 

1147. What qualifications were ne- 
cessary in the animals to be sacrificed 
What iiiean.s were employed to scciiri' 
tins? What were they hence called’ 
How were they adorned? 

Mis, Vfho led the victim to the altar ^ 
How were they habited ? Why wufi 
the victim led wiih a slack rope, and 
allowed to stand loose betore the altar ? 
Describe the sacrifice. What was 
liiM called ? What was the victim thus 
•'aid to he ’•* Why were the terms iw- 
"wofuiYiiiid ore used hi prefertvee 
<aedere, tin^ulare ? What were the 
/'»>ma hbftuihui ? 


Il4f), By whom was the victim struck’ 
With whatBy whose order ? How 
was the priest addressed? What was 
hiB answer? What followed? Was 
the whole victim usually burnt ? What 
was it called when such was the case ? 
W'h ‘II a part only was burnt, what was 
dons with the remainder V What was 
be said to do who rut up the animal 
and divided it into parts ? What were 
tho entrails called when thus divided ? 
From what circumstance dues Biony- 
siua conclude that the Romans were of 
Ureek extraction ? 

1150. What was next done kVhat 
were they said to have done if the 
signs were favourable .** What expres¬ 
sion was applied to thia? What took 
place if the signs were unfavourable ? 

1151. What p.'irt of the victim was 
cbiefly inspected ’ Wby ? Whatwaait 
hence termed ? Into how many parts 
was it divided ? What were they 
called ? What did they conjecturefihm 
the former? What from the latter? 
What does the caput in each of these 
parts seem to have been’ Wtiat is it 
called by Livy ? What was tbe absence 
of this protuberance or of tbe heart of 
the Victim reckoned ? Mention a re¬ 
markable instance in which the heart 
of tbe victim was believed to be waul¬ 
ing ? What other parts of the liver 
were particularly attended to? 

1152. W'liat was done with the entrails 
after they had heeii inspected by the 
Haruspices f What was said to be done 
with them when they were placed on 
the altnrs ? What proyerbial sayipg 
was beuce applied to any iiniucky-ac¬ 
cident that prevented a person fracn 
doing what he bad resolved on? What 
was done by tbe priest when the sacri¬ 
fice was finished'<* 

1153. Whnt followed the sacrifice? 
By whom was this prepared on public 
nccasions ’ What was the case in pri¬ 
vate sacrifices ? 

1154. What was viscera/w? When 
V as this made to tbe people ? How 
does the term admit of this signiihsa- 
tinn ? 

11.5.5. What was the colour of the vic¬ 
tims offered to the celestial goda f 
Whence were they brought? How 
were they sacrificed ? What was the 
colc'ur of those offered to the inferoal 
deities? In what attitude were they 
killed ? From what quarter was the 
knife applied ? What was done with 
(he blood? In what particulars did 
those who sacrificed to the celestial 
differ from those who sacrificed tu the 
miernal gods 

Ilf'C. Specify some of the different 
kinds of sacrifices. Were tiumati sac- 
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nficea offered nmonB the Komene ? 
What persona were by a law of Romu¬ 
lus devoted to Pluto and the infernal 
pods, and might therefore be slain with 
impunity? What power of a similar 
tendency was ut a subsequent period 
possessed by a consul, dictator, or prae¬ 
tor? How often do human saorifioesseem 
to have been offered iii the first ages of 
the republic P When were they pro¬ 
hibited by a decree of the senate? In 
what terms does Pliny allude to the 
abolition of the barbarniis custom ? 
What violation of the enactment took 
place as late as A. U. 708 Y How has it 
been attempted to recondU* this with 
the statement of Piiny ? What savage 
aeuoD of this kind was perpetrated by 
Augustus, after he had compelled L. 
Antonins to a surreuder at FerusiaP 
Of what similar atrocities was Sea- 
Pompeiiis guilty ? Fur what purposes 
did boys continue to be put to death in 
the time of Cicero and Horace ^ 

1157. What is thedisUnction between 
ara and altare For vi'hat is ara put 
in the phrase pro arts ct fuels For 
« hat/ortff'•* What was the adiftvm'^ 
With what were altars covered •’ How 
were they adorned? With what wore 
they bound ? 

1158 To whom did altars and temples 
among the (lieeks and Remans, as* 
among the Jews afford an as)1iim?( 
For what la ara hence put ? What ■ 
means were sometimes employed to 
force a person from the sanctuary > 

115p. What mark of respect was 
shown liy the Triumi’iri to the memort 
of CsBsar ? What other nominal asi/luin 
was there at Rome? What reiidt red 
tins sanctuary useless ? Who violated 
the shrine of Julius "* By s'hat act 

1160. Mentifiu some of the vessels 
and instrumenis used i.i sacrifices P 

TIIK Ri'MAN YLAK. 

1161. Into hi'W many months is Itotnii- 
lus sai.i to heve divided the year’' 
What was the first called‘i* Fium 
whom^ What was the second called 
Why I The third ? From whom ? Ami 
the fourth ? From whom ? From what 
were the rest named ? Mention chein. 
What was Qumtilis afterwards called T 
Prom whom - What, tSertllisI From 
whom ’ Why P Did none of the other 
emperors givo their names to particular 

moot ha v 

1164 By whom were two months 
added ''' What were they called T Wti)7 
For what reason was this sacrifiie pei- 
formod in Februsry? 

1163 How did Mums, in imitation of 
thu tireuks, divide the year ^ What 


addition did be make to this number 
Why What apace of time was still 
wanting to make the lunar year corres¬ 
pond to the course of the snu ? How 
did be supply this deficiency To 
whose discretion was the intercalating 
of this month left ? What ndvantaee 
did they lake of the trust confided to 
them P Give an instance. What were 
the consequences of this licence ? 

1164 Who resolved to put an end to 
this disorder ? By what mcMbud did 
he propose to accomplish his purpose ? 
When and how was it carried into ef- 
feet? What method did he adopt m 
order to make matters proceed regular¬ 
ly from the |Ht of the ensuing January ? 
What extraordinary length of year re¬ 
sulted from the change 

1165. By whose care and skill were 

these improvements effected ? \\ li.> 

Was Sosigenes ? What kind of calend • 
was formed from his arrangement bv 
Flavius ■* 

1166. What is the only change thi.! 
has been made on the Julian or So1.ir 
year up to tbe present time P By wbui 
was this change occasioned? When ^ 
What led to it P How was it effected 'i 
What did he ordain in order to 
make tbe civil year for the future agri-e 
with tlie real one? What will Hie 
difference armiunt to in 7000 or rather 
in 5400 years P 

1167- NVbat coiintrir.<i immediately 
adopted this alteration of the style 
When was it adopted in Britain ? How'' 
What other alteralioii wav made time 
same year in Kiiglaud ? When did Ibid 
first lake place ? 

1168. How were the Roman mondjM 
divided '■* What was the first d.iv 
called? Why On what day did tb.- 
nones fall? On what day, the uU^'" 
Why were tbe nones and iih s so cidlci ■' 
In what mouths did the 7iont'S and id'o 
occur at a different time ? On w'b.i; 
days did they fall in these four montb^ 
What was tbe first day of tbe lotei- 
rahiiy month called? Explain ib ‘ 
phrases tntra septimascalendu\, srxttf 
Katendu' 

1169. What led Csesar to this inetln il 
of regulating the yeai ? flow w»» !> 
divided by tlie Egyptians? How did 
he dispose of these supernumerary d lys 
and of the two which be took from Feb¬ 
ruary ? What insertion of time m 
I'lBl years,would, according to Dio, riicike 
up the difference bet ween the year and 
the course of the sun ? Has his stsH' 
merit been found tube correct? Wba' 
other difference w'bs there between (be 
Egyptian and Julian year? 

1170 Did the ancient Romans tin i>l(‘ 
tlieir lime into weel-s’ Wbat people 
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have ive imitated in the divifliou of 
At wbat stated intervals did the country 
people come to Rome ? What weie these 
days hence called 1 How many inter¬ 
mediate days were there for working ? 
Does there seem to have been any 
word to express this space of time 
Wbat was trinum nundinum or M- 
Mundinuffi? Do the classics ever 
put jHittdinum by itself fur a space of 
time ? Wbat was it used to denote 
under tbe later emperors? For wbat 
else IS It hence put '} 

1171. When was the custom of divid¬ 
ing time into weets introduced ? What 
i'< the statement of Dio ? When did he 
doiirish P From what were the days of 
the week named ^ Enumerate them. 
How did the Romans count in marking 
the days of the months P Illustrate 
your meaning. 

117^. Why w'as leap year called Bit 
iCJ'tllis ? With wbat exception are 
the names of all tbe months used either 
as substantives or adjectives ? How is 
Ap! ilis used ? Were there any kalends 
111 ibe Greek method of computing time^ 
What WHS theilirst day of their muiitli 
1 rilled ? Explain the phrase ad Graecas 
kaUndat solveret 

11/3. Wbat two kinds of days Vere 
there among tbe Romans V , What waa 
the rlcil day P What were its parts ? 
What was the natural day? How waa 
It divided ? What was meant by hora 
hibt'rna ^ Why ’ Into how many 
watciies was the night divided ''' Of how 
many hours did each consist 7 Was the 
Ji rigtli of these fixed or variable What 
was hura sexHi noctis ? What ieptima ? 
Wh'it (h'lava? 

117-1 When was the division o{ the 
dav Into hniirs introduced at Ruim* ? 
What are the only periods of the day 
lacntioiied in the twelve tables ? Wbat 
does Phny state with regard to the 
addition of mid-day ? 

1175. Where are dials said to have 
been invented? By whom’’* When? 
Who 1 ^ said to hare set up the first 
dial at Rome? When? VVhere was 
the next set up7 By whomWhence 
WHb It hr.HiRht When? Explain the 
phrase ad solarium versari. Who first 
measured time by water ? W'hen ? 
What advantage resulted from its in- 
veutinnWas tbe use of < locks and 
watches known to the Romans ? 

L'IVIMON OV IJ*VS and ROMAN KKSl I- 
VAIA. 

1170 Di.stingiiish diet fesli, projesti 
-ind interchip To what purfioses were 
dll'* dies voted ? V\htit were the 

days Called on which tliure was p cvs.-ia- 


tion from business ? How were feriae 
divided? Wbat were the different 
kinds of public feriae or festivals P 
What were these called 7 

1177. I. When were the agonalia 
celebrated P In honour of whom P in 
honour of whom were the carmentalia 
celebrated ? On what day uf tiie 
mouth ? ^ What kind of a iiohdav was 
this? Wtiat aiiiiiial waa sacrificed to 
Jupiter on the I9ih ? For wliat else was 
Ibis day remarkable '■* W hat custom was 
observed on the first day of this month ? 

1178. 11. Wbat festival was cele¬ 
brated on the 13ih ol Fein nary ^ On 
the l5th? On the 17th ? On the atstP 
What day is mentioned by Ovid for the 
celebration of this festival ? Was it 
always confined to one day By what 
was it succeeded ? What was this feast 
called ? To wtiom were the termhialia 
dedicated ? What festival took place 
on tbe 24th P On the 27ch ? 

1178. HI On wbat day of M|irch 
were the matronalia celebrated? By 
whom ? Fur wbat reason ? What piece 
of courtesy was on this day shown by 
biisbaods to their wives ^ What other 
festival took place on the same day and 
the three following What is meant 
by saliares dapes vel comae ^ Why? 
What festival was celebrated on the 
I8th ? What ceremony was performed 
on the same day ? What festival on the 
I9th ? Why so called ? W'hat were 
mlnervalla i What ceremony was per¬ 
formed on tbe last day of this festival 
and also on the 23d of May ? What 
was it hence called P What festival 
was celebrated on the 25th. 

IISO ly. Wbat festival was cele¬ 
brated on the 4Lh nr 5th of April? 
On the 9lh ? On the 15th? What 
kind of animals weie sacrificed on this 
occasion ''' What festival was celebrated 
on the 2l8t P What did Oteear appoint 
to be annually celebrated on this day ? 
Why'* What festival took place on 
the 25th * On what day did the /'7o- 
ralia begin? How long did ‘hey con¬ 
tinue* Whose presence is said to have 
once checked the inileceticy of this 
festival ? 

1131. V. Whose sacred rites were 
performed on the kaleu.ls of May ? 
By whom were they performed* Where* 
For what? What other religious rite 
was performed on this day * What 
festival was cele,hrated on the 2nd * 
Wbat victims are said to have been an- 
ricntly sacrificed at this time to Mania 
the mother of the Lares f By whom 
was this cruel custom abolishcil ? 
'Whsf festival was celebrated on the 
llcii ? What were the Tenures believed 
to be? Fur what time were their 
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aacred rites perforiued P What cero- 
mony was performed ou the 13th? 
What were these images called ? For 
u'hat were they subatituted? What 
other festival took place on the same 
uay ? What on the 23il '•* What epi¬ 
thet was applied to this festival? 
Why? 

11S3. VI. What festivals took place 
on the kalends of June ? W'hose festi¬ 
val was celebrated on the 4th ? What 
on the 7th ? What on the 9lb ? What 
on the loth ? What are the contents 
of the six. books of Ovid called 
What has hecniue of the other six ■* 

1183. VII. What was couiuionly done 
on the kalends ol July ? What festival 
was oelebrated on the 4th f In com¬ 
memoration of what event ? W bat on 
the .^th ? What celebrated individual 
was born on the 12diWhat proces¬ 
sion took place on the l5th or hies/ 
For what whs the iiith famous f Wtiat 
was it hcTici' called? Whut festival 
was celebrated on the ‘‘23il ? 

1181. Vlli. What festival happened 
on the I3t]i or ides of A ugust ^ Ou the 
19th ? On the li<th On the 23d 

1185. IX. What festival was cele¬ 
brated on the 4th of September ? What 
ceremony was anciently performed ou 
the 13th ? What festival took place on 
the 30th P 

118G. X< What festival was celebrated 
on the l'2th of October ? On tbe Il3th ? 
What ceremony was performed on tbe 
i5th ? What was this horse called '* 
Why was this sacrifice offered ? What 
was done vvith the tail .'* 

1187, XI. What sacred feast occumd 
on the 13tb of November ? On whose 
account were sacred rites perfoimod on 
the S7th? 

1188. XII. What festival wan cele¬ 
brated on the 5th or nones of Decciu- 
bur? On the 17th ? W'hat took place 
at the celebration of this festival ? How 
long did it continue ^ W'hat were the 
iii(iUaria ^ ^'rom what were they so 
called ? WSta^ festival was celebrated 
on the S3(l .'* 

1181). Enumerate the fcriac concepti. 
vne ? Ey whom were the./crfar iMtinec 
hrsit appointed ? For what time ^ What 
was their duration after the expulsion 
of the kings? On what occasion were 
they uuilormly celebrated by the con¬ 
suls ■•* W'hat sometimeB rendered their 
repetition uecee>sary ? Where were the 
vananalUt celebrated ? To whonj ? 
VV ben and why w«»Te tXiO scmvHttvae 
celebrated? To whom and wheiu the 
compitalUi '* 

tl!)0. What were feruir hnpetafivat ? 
Mention some occasions when they were 
appointed. What w&t, ' Ou 


what account were feriae privately ob- 
served by families and individuals ^ 
Uow was the birthday of the emperors 
celebrated? What were tbe gamcH 
celebrated on tbe birthday of Augustus 
called ? 

llUl How Were the diesprofesti divi- 
tied? What were nundinat f How 
often did they happen ? Ou what day 
was it reckoned unlucky for tbem to 
fall ? What was done by Angustiis ui 
order to pi event it ? How was tbe tiiui, 
made to agice witb tbe arrangement of 
Julius Ca'sar ? What were dies j>ta(- 
liarcA? Non jtraeliares / W’hat were 
these days culled ? Why ? To wlut 
other days were these words applied 
W'hat were the ides of March called? 
Why r* By whom was the number oi 
sacrifices and holy days abridged? Fur 
what reason ? 

KOVIAN GAMJ-.S. 

]I!)2. Did games among tho ancient 
Homans constitute a part of religiouD 
worship ? W'ere they always oi the 
«ani« kind 7 To what beings were they 
at first exclusively consecrated ? W'hat 
were their differont kinds ? What were 
the ludi scfculfircs f W'ere they regu¬ 
larly performed at those periods 
What were the most famous gaim s -* 
What were they hence called? W'hitb 
were tbe chief ’* 

! I. i.um cjftCKNsi;.s. 

lifts. Who first built the dreus t/tun 
mttA? lletwixt what hills dirt it In. * 
Why was it called cin'us ■' What wai 
Its length ? W'hat, its hieadtli ? With 
what was it Hurrouiiiied ? What wen- 
these seats called ? Of what materiiii'i 
were they formed '■* For what bodies 
were separate places allotted? IIuv; 
were these last accommodated undvi 
the republic ? How many is it said to 
iiave contained? What was its cir> 
cum fere n ce'? With what was it sur. 
rounded ? Of what breadth and deidh 
was the canal ? Of what height tlu' 
porticos? By whom were they bodi 
formed ? What means were employed 
to prevent distiirbaiice ? What were 
tlin rarvfTes W Iiy were they so called * 
When were they first built ? What 
htood before the raictresf W'hat was 
sometimes substituted for these ? Who 
were tho morntores mentioned in some 
aucient inscriptions ? What was tbi6 
hue called ? For what purpose does it 
■■eem to have been diawii? How doe* 
iioraro beautifully allude to tins 'i* 

1191 VVh.Ht was tbe form of tins eml 
of rlic rireus'■* What were the m/n'/ii- 
,!iui •' Why were they so called '* 
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What was the sytitut * What stooil at 
ttn »*xtrt'njitu'» ? What were they 
ral1t;il ? What purpose hid they serve 
lis plain the phrase a carceribitA ad mv- 
t*nn vel calcetn '? 

Ilii5. VVhat did AiigiiHtiiB erect in the 
njnna, and at a small diatarice trnui the 
Tiiidille? Ou what were the <h> 
plciced':’ Where did thcae atand ? For 
what purpose were they raised or rather 
taken down ? What figure was en¬ 
graved above each of them ? What 
were these pillars called ? What isthe 
opinioa of oihi-rs ? What author joins 
them together ? Quote the passage. 
Who is said to nave lirat constructed 
thi'iu ? Wlicn • Do we find no mention 
of them prer mus to this date? By whom 
01 e they meiititilied nearly tOO years 
i.fier ? Why was the figure of an egg 
r'loseii ? Why that of a dolphin? 
What ceremonies were performed be¬ 
fore the games liegaii ? 

Il'ifi. Mention the principal shows 
that were exhibited in the cuctis mu.i/- 
7/I//V Of uliirh of these «ere the 
Itomans extravagantly fond ? Into 
how many parties or factions were the 
cliariofeers distributed ? What were 
? WliBt were the two added by 
lioniitian tailed’ What sitiacted the 
f.iioiir Ilf the spectators? WA the 
iiMiiifestdtion o this partiKaiislup con- 
f'!)i ^ within proper limits ^ (Jivu an 
II otance. 

11*17. How Was the orler deteriiiiTied 
In whith the harlots ni 'inr-es *doiid ’ 
\/li:it was the signal for starling ? 

h.it Was then withilrawn ? How was 
ihe victory decided-' What was this 
rtilli-d '•* \Vhj ? How many heats were 
naually run in one day ■' What nuruber 
of cJiariots coiisequentl) ran in one dsy, 
ichcii tilt re were (our tacMons, and one 
of these started »t each tune? What 
chaiii t! took place when the number 
excet ded I his ? 

11'-s. W hat reward was conferred on 
the victor? What were first given to 
the victor at games? Whose example 
did til j Koiuaus follow in this ? Wl.en 
I*id those who had received crowns foi 
lh<‘ir bravery id war first wear them 
at the gaim-s? Why was the palmtree 
chiiseii for this piiipose? For udiat is 
jxumti hence put by poets? What was 
fxtltHd I 'nuntcata ^ What does Terence 
iiienn by huic votisilio yiahnam do ? 

1199. U. Howniany kiudsofcnotests of 
ngility and streiiDth were there ? Enu- 
nierste them. What were they called 
irnm their number ? Why rertamen gV’n- 
Towhat is the term titimHUMum 
hence appln d ? \Vhat was the catiiWA- 
tyef Why was it so called? Wtiat 
tiatue WHS given to those who used it? 


1.100. Why are the epithets ligulda, 
H/icfu applied to 'paltnUu f What kind 
of garment did the athletae wear? 
What other persons nsed this garment, 
hut of a finer quality ? Wbat were ihe 
Ciestns ? 

i'iOl. To what treatment were the 
cumbdtanTs suhjected preparatory to 
their exhihuion in public? Where 
were they exercised in winter? What 
does Tifstuni geueially signify? What 
were t he persons called who were tfaua 
F'Zerctsed?—‘he who exercised them? 
From what circumstance was Antony 
culled gymnasiurv/ta by Augustus ? 
What was the proper HiguificaiiQU of 
palaestra f W'tiat does u mean in the 
pbrusesp«'/f(/e.vf/v/i/t ditcere, unctae dona 
palaestrae ¥ What was the muial ten¬ 
dency of these gymnastio games ? 

ii02. What wt-ie the athletic gam< s 
among the Greeks called 7 Why ? 
What crown was worn by victors at 
the Olympic games ? What, at the 
Fytliian ’ At the Nemean ? A| toe 
Isthmian’ How did they enter their 
respective cities’ Whst, according to 
PlutaichfWas this inteuoed to intimati. ? 
What gratuity did they receive ? 

1203. III. What was the ludas 
Tt (t)ae f By whom was it revived V By 
wli. in is it described 

l'i04. IV. Wbat, with reference to the 
Circeiisian games, was meant by 
eenatio f Wbat were suth men called f 
Did they fight voluntarily or were they 
forced to this way of hie ? Give an ex¬ 
ample of the latter case What were 
I ivarta ? What uumher of Atiiinals was 
on one of these Odussinns exhibited by 
I'ompey ? 

V. W'hat military contests were re¬ 
presented IQ the circus ? 

120.5. VI. 'W'bere was the representa¬ 
tion of a riauinachia or sea-fight first 
made ’ What emperors constructed 
leservoirs tor this purpose Whatweie 
the couib.itants called ’ Of whom were 
they usually composed? What was 
done, when any thing unlucky hap. 
pened at the games ? 

II. SHOWS OF GI„vniATORS. 

1206. What were the shoos of gladi- 
aio's properly called? What, the 
person that exhibited them ? What 
distinction did he enjoy during the days 
of the exhibition' Prom what do 
these shows seem to hare taken tbeir 

I Ihf ’ 

J‘i07. When were gladi-vturs first 
publicly exhibited at Rome ’ By whom’ 
On wliRt occasion P By whom were 
they aftei wards exhibited ’ Foi what 
piiipose ? At what feasts? Mru-ion 

I 2 
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an instance illustrative of llie itniuberB 
that weru destroyed in this manner. 
What effect is frequent attendance at 
the spectacles said to have produced on 
the emperor Claudius ? 

J!i08- What were lanisfat'f What 
was the whole number of pladiators 
under one laniita called ? On what 
were they fed ? What does the phrase 
SHgifia f^tadiuloria hence signify 
\v hen was a lanista said eomt/unitlri ^ 
When «fttndlis rcrcsslssc? 

1201). Wtiat weafHins did gladiators 
use, when they were exercised P Kx- 
plain the phrases ‘pittmbeo (•ladio 
hrri; .fUjiHlu hvHC suo sKn ghidlu : 
O piufnbvuni pu^iivni t/i 

1210. Of whom were gladiators at 
first Rorufiosed Whirh of tlieiu were 
said to be ad f^/adiutn damufitil By 
whom was this prohibited '' Which ad 
luiUtm dmnnati t What other enmhat- 
Hiits afterwards fought on the arena f 

1211. What were freemen who be¬ 
came gladiators for hire said to be '* 
What was tbeir hire called P By what 
obligation were they Ixiund P 

llli. How were gladiators dlstiri- 
guished ■'* What wore the arms of the 
iecutoi es f W hat other class were 
usually matched with these P How was 
a combatant of tbia kind dressed P 
What were his amis How did he em¬ 
ploy these ? W hat did a rctiariiis do 
if he missed his aim'^ Why was his 
antagonist named sevnior f 

121H Why weresorne gladiators called 
mlrmillonest How were they armed? 
Witb whom were they usually matebedP 
From what were snme gladiators called 
sumHiteSfAnd haplnmachi ’’ Why, dim./, 
chotri/ Why, laijuiarn? What were 
the t'Mfrfwri/.*' The andabatav? Ex¬ 
plain the phrase aiidabotaram mote 
pugnare. What gladiators were called 
suppasititU or .sid/dititii'’ What pmttf 
iutitii? Ilow were the latter main¬ 
tained What were they hence called V 
W'hat were those called who were pro¬ 
duced and foe.tht in the onlinary man¬ 
ner ■'* When were gladiators called 
rahrvarit i' W iicn nicndmm 'i' 

1214. How was a gladiatorial show 
announced ? What were mentioned in 
file advertisement P By wbat other 
•unde do these things seem to have been 
snnietimeH represented"'* VVhere were 
gladiators exhibited ? 

121 !i. Why were amphitUcatros so 
called ! Of wfiat material were they at 
hrMt criual.rueted ? Who built the first 
durable one of stone At w’hoie de- 
sirij P Was it altogether of stone •* Which 
was file largest amphitheatre ever built’’ 
V'l'iijif is it now ('..ailed hVom what f 
Wiiiit wai> it' lino. ' Vl'li'it nuiubei of 


spectators is it said to have contained '' 
What was ilie place of combat called “ 
Why ? What the combatants P In 
what more extensive sense is arene 
sometimes employed ? 

121G. What was the podittm F For 
what other persons were places aet 
apart in this portion of the amphithea¬ 
tre P What was the place of the em¬ 
peror called 'i* What the canopy by 
which it was coveted P Over what did 
the j'odhim project ? IIow many feet wsh 
it raised above the wall ? How was u 
secured against the irruption of ivihl 
beasts? Where did the rquitrs sii ^ 
In how many rows ? With what were 
the seats ot both covered ? 

1217. When were these drat used P 
What Were the seats of the people 
called ? Of what were they formed '• 
What were the J'onuforla F What the 
Scalar or Scalaria ? What were the 
seats between two passages called •' 
Why V What is hence meant byrui/eis 
innvtuit res omnibus'* On what ground 
was a particular place sometimes pub- 
lirly granted to certain persons? What 
privilege does the editor seem.to haic 
possessed ? 

1218. What were the drsignatoreA ■ 
W|iat were theysaid to do when they re- 
moved any one from his plane ? W iili 
wbat other fuociiouaries are they 
thought by some to have been identical '' 
Who Were the Loentii, according to 
others t* 

1211f- Under what restriction were 
women anciently allowed to see the 
gladiators? Was this restriction after¬ 
words removed"'* Where did Augustus 
assign them a particular place * 

1220. "W'hat was the use of the secret 
tubes that ran through the siiipluthea. 
tre •* flow were the spectators pro. 
tected from exiessiva ram or heiii 
How were these coverings supported ' 
Wbat Bubstitiites were made use of when 
the wind did not permit them to bn 
spread '' 

1221 What were pegmata f W'by 
wen* gladiators sonietinies called prg- 
7mni''‘ f l'’i)r what is pvgmata put by 
(licero ? 

1222 What was the .\poliariin/t ” 
Whac preliintiiaries to-'k place on ihc 
day of the exhibition ? What was per- 
formed ss a prelude to the battle ^ 
Wli.it took place upon a signal given 
witli a trumpet To what do the ex¬ 
pressions niovet >, (iejiri vel deturhtm 
de \tftfn mentis • depctU, dejiri vel </< - 
monerigi adu refer ? Describe the mode 
in which they fenced Why did they 
take particular care to defend their 
side’'* Trnnsbite, III iefereiice to this, 
the passages liih tv hvh, aKsudrt t, j'li 
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alfcrim talus peti; laius apcrtum vel 
nudum dure. What remarkable faculty 
\e&» poaseaeed by two gladiators be]ong> 
mg to the emperor Claudios ? What 
advantage did it confer ou its passes^ 

S4jrs t 

1223. What did the people exclaim 
when any gladiator was wounded ? 
How did the gladiator Bi(>nify his cou- 
gciuusness of defeat ? Upon whose 
pleasure did bis fate depend ? How did 
the people intimate their desire that he 
should Im] saved That be should be 
slain '■* Explain the phrase laudare 
utroque poUice. By what accidental 
rircumstance wai a gladiator sometiiues 
' cicued 5* 

1224. What rowardn were given to the 
victors ? What is hence the meaning of 
th(> phrase plurimarum palmarum gla¬ 
diator ? \Vilh what view was a rod or 
vvouden sword granted to gladiators V 
IJ y whom was it granted ? To whom ? 
At whose desire Whut were those 
who received it called ? Where did 
they fix their arms What gladiators 
w'ore HHid di'tus'isse How did the 
spoctators manifest the eagernessot 
tliidr feelings m the amphitheatre ? 
What change was made in the year 

on the attendance at an exhibition 
ot gladiators? What dues Horadb cal! 
intermissions given to gladiators in the 
time of fighting, nr a delay of the com¬ 
bat ? By whom were shows of gladia¬ 
tors prohibited ? When were they en- 
tiii-ly suppressed * 

111. DRAMATIC KMERTAINMENIS. 

1235. When were dramatic enter- 
tainiuenls or stage plays first introduced 
ut Home ? For what purpose ? What 
had been the only public amusemetits 
prior to that time ? Why were they 
culled ludi sccnici ? Wliat name was 
hence given in after times to the front 
of the theatre where the actors stood ? 
To the actors themselves ? ('rum what 
(Oiiiitry were stage plays borrowed''' 
Why were players called histrioHcsf 
Wb.-it was the sole performance of these 
Tiijcana Wliy did they not speak ? 

i Ijft What additions did the Homan 
youth, in imitating them, make to this 
pel formance ? W'hat wore these verses 
r.tiled Why ? By what improved 
dramatic composition were they suc¬ 
ceeded? Why were these so called? 
How were they performed? In what re¬ 
spect were they superior to the Fescen- 
rniie verses? Why did those pucnis 
■ifrerwards written to expose vice, get 
the name of sutii'ts T 

1127. W'lni tirsi ventured to write a 
ngular pluy ' \V In n >' How many 
y 'ill .1 betore till l.irtli uf l.niiius ? Jlovv 


many after the death of Sophocles and 
Euripidea? How many after that of 
Menander? Was he the nctor of bis 
own compositions ? Whom did be em¬ 
ploy to sing to the flute, whilst be acted 
what was sung ? Why did he ask the 
audience to grant him this permission ? 
Was tbo change generally adopted by 
actors ? At whst intervals was there a 
song ? 

12’2S. Mention some authors w'ho 
greatly improved Homan plays from 
the model of the Greeks. What were 
ISxodia ? Why were they so called f 
By whom were they performed F By 
what other names were they designated? 
From what ? What rights denied to 
common actors were enjoyed by the ac¬ 
tors of these farces 

1223. What were the principal kinds 
of dramatic entertaipmentsin their im¬ 
proved state? Define comedy. What 
was its design ? How was it divided 
among the Greeks ? What were repre¬ 
sented in the first? In the second? 
In the third ? What writers axoelled 
in the old comedy 1 Who in the new ? 
Which was the only kind known at 
Home ? Which of the Greek comedians 
was chiefly copied by the Homan oomio 
writers ? In what estimation is he held 
as a writer of comedies ^ Do any of his 
works still remain ? Who was hia most 
Bucoessful imitator ? 

1230. How were comedies distinguieb. 
ed among the Romans ? What come¬ 
dies were called Togataef Which Prae- 
textaiae vel praetextae f Which JVab- 
eatae? Which Tabernariaef Which 
Palliatae f Which Motoriae f Which 
Statariae f Which Mixtae f What 
were the representations of the A tellani 
called ? What kind of shoe was worn 
by comedians ? 'Who were said docere 
mVfttcerc fabulam ? What expressions 
were applied to a play if it was ap¬ 
proved ? What if it was unsuccessful 7 

1331. Define tragedy. What was its 
great end? Whence, according to Hor- 
are, did it derive its name? Why 
Where does Virgil allude to this? 
What is the opinion of others? 

1232. Who is said to have been the 
inventor of tragedy ? About what time ? 
What was his mode of performance 
From what, with reference to this, do 
some derive the name of tragedy ? 
With what celebrated legislator was 
Thespis contemporary 1 Was he friend¬ 
ly in bis dramatic representations? 

1233, Who succeeded Thespis What 
improvements did he introduce ? For 
what are these winds put? For what 
IS cothurnus used ? Explain the pass¬ 
age tier comovdia in cofhantos as\in - 
p,it, Ht’c contra iragocdl-i socro ii/grc 
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ditur. Wliat did players wear iiniier 
the tuuic P Why ? 

1231. What writera, after /B-cbylua, 
brought tragedy to the highe.at per- 
li-ction? Whether waa tragedy or 
comedy firat cultivated at Home ? 
What are the ouly Human tragediea 
that are atiH extant^ 

1233. How were Homan playa di¬ 
vided? Was the subdiTisioii into 
Hi'i'ues known to the ancients ' What 
was the chorus f What was their 
chief culled ? What is the iisiinl signifi¬ 
cation of choragus? —Ol chorugium? 
Explain the eitpresaion—/ofjioi! chura- 
gitim gloriae. 

1230. Wart the chorurt inirodiii'ed in 
aucient comedy ^ W'heu was it 
silenced ^ 

1237. What music was chiefly used*'' 
What kind of flute was used at first ’' 
What, afterwards? What are the 
flutes must frequenily mentioned P 
'J‘o what has their construction given 
rise? What is the mo.t probable 
npiiiion? Which was the tibia dex- 
traf —Which, the tibia sinistra? 
What was the diflereure between 
tbtin in their tone and number of 
holes? What weie tibloe pares dexm 
fro* j" — What, tlbite parei sinistne^ 
—What, tibiut f//iparej or tibia dexlra 
et sinistra ? With whicn did the 
Lyuian fluiescorrespond ?—With which 
lilt- rvriHii V Explain the paxiiage— 
bljorem dat tibia cantum W’hat was 
the flute called, when it was crooked ? 

1238. What wei e pantomimes ? What 
vi'ore the actors hence called ? To 
what IS pantomimi restricted in its 
application ■' iiy what other name 
were the actors designated Why 
What SRCTC Scabilla w Srabtlla? By 
whom are tkie pautominiessaid to have 
been invented^ Wnat wia lbt“ prac¬ 
tice of tbe Mimi before bis iime What 
IS the signihcatiOD of Atiuius? 

1239. Who Were the most celthrated 
composers of mimiral pertorrnances in 
the time of Julius Caesar ? Who were 
the most f.iiiiotis pantomimes under 
AugiiHtua r Which of ttiem was the 
Emperor'■ favourite''' What is he 
cnlle.'l by the Scholiast on PersiusV 
W'^hat, by Juvenal •> What remark 
did Pylades addreHS to Augiislua when 
he was reproved by him tor the rivalry 
that existed between hm'self and Ba- 
thyllus? W'hicb of them waa the fa¬ 
vourite ot the public^ What incident 
in Ins history is illustrative of this 
Were the factions of the different actors 
supported with much wainith 

1240. What were Funamhuht By 
what other names were they called ? 
What, PetavnstJ: P What, ICinhodn or 


Acroamala f For what is this last 
word usually put ? By what were tin: 
plays often interrupted "* To what 
does Horace compare the noise which 
the people made on these occasions ? 
How did they express their appruba- 
tion ? How, their disappiobation ? 

1241. What were those called who 
acted the pnij< ipal parts ot a play ? 
Those who acted the second ?—The 
third P By wh.it expression did the 
actors solicit tlie approbaimn ot the 
audience, when tbe play was ended ■' 
What'kuids of crowns were given t« 
the actors who were most approved ? 
What were these called ? Of what 
inateriuls were they made by Crassiis? 
WbatducB CoioUarlutn beuce signify ? 
What pay was allowed to actors by 
M. AiitaninusP 

1212 What was the place called 
where dramatic representations weie 
exhibited^ Prom whai is the leini 
derived? Why Is stantes soinetiines 
put (or spectatora P When was a de¬ 
cree to thia effect made by the senate i 
Hy what procedure, on the part of the 
censors, was this enlorced ? 

1213. Which was the most splendid 
of the temporary theatres afterwards 
erected'’' What number of persons 
did it contaiu Describo the iheatn s 
constructed by Cono, the pmtizari ot 
Coisar, at the funeral exhibition in 
honour of his father- Who was thu 
first that reared a theatre of hewn 
stone ’•* What number of speciaioi-B 
did it containBy wbat siibteilUi'e 
did he escape the aniuiadversiou of the 
censors? What other celebrated 
theatres were there near that of 
Poinpey p What were they hence 
called ? 

1244. Were the first Unman theaties 
roofed ? W’^hat sulmtitute was em¬ 
ployed in excessive heat or ram \Va» 
this the case in later times? For what 
purpoM!’, heaides amusement, weie 
theatres used among the (Sreeks?— 
Among tlie Romans? What did tbe 
(Ireeks call this? Of what foiiu »a.s 
the theatre f To whom were the fore¬ 
most roves assigned ?—To whom the 
fourteen rows behind them ?— To whom 
the remainder? What was the whole 
called ■» What, the foremost rows ?— 
The most remote ?—The middle ? 

1245. What parts of the theatre were 
Allotted to the performers ? What was 
tbe scena ? How was it adorned ’' 
What waa meant by Scena Versaiilisf 
What by Scena Durtilis? By what wa* 
the scenery concealed * How was the 
curtain iised^ What waa the E<i- 
oshn ? Where else were cnriairis ami 
hBiij:ings of tapestry need ? What 
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were tbeee called ? Wliy F W’hut was 
tbe pojfjcewlwwi ? — The proxce/ilumS^ 
— The puljxitum ? — The orchestra f 
I'ranslate the passage JLudlbria scead 
ct pulpito digna. 

MILlTAltY A»eAIIlS Olf THK flOMANSi. 

1. l.aVY1^0 UP SOLUIKUS. 

r240. Within what periods of life 
were Roman citizens liable to enlist¬ 
ment i* What length of service was at 
hrst necessary heh>re any one could 
enjoy an office in the city F What num¬ 
ber of campaigns was every font soldier 
obliged to serve If —Every horseman ? 
What classes Were enlisted only in 
dungorous junctures? lly whum was 
this restriction removed ■* 

ItUT. flow long were the Romans 
engaged in wars with the different states 
of Italy ? What was their employment 
(luring the 200 succeeding years. 

I24S. What was tho office of the 
What WAS the first step 
adopted by the Ruinans when they 
tiKiiiglit themselves injured by any 
iiatien How soon afterwards might 
war he justly declared ? With what 
ceremony was this done? What was 
the form of words called, whiah be 
piououuced before he threw the spear ? 
NS'liere was this ceremony pertormed, 
vt'ben the empire was enlarged, and 
wars were earned on with distant na¬ 
tions ? Hive an instance. 

1249. ILow many legions were 
nniiually raised iii the first ages of the 
ri'pubhc ? Why ’* Was a greater 
number ever raised ? What was the 
nriidunt of the standing army under 
Tiberius—Under A.ilrian ? What 
number of troops is Italy alone said to 
have armed A. U. C. .^2‘> upon the re¬ 
port of a Gallic tumult? Wore troops 
procured with as much readiness in 
uttertinics? Why ^ Meuiiou au in¬ 
stance. 

PJ.'d). What, with reference to tins 
subject, was done by the consuls after 
they entered on their office What 
took place on the day appointedilow 
was the luonnor of railing the tnbes 
determined '■* What followed ? Whom 
were they careful to choose first ? 
Why does sertbere signify to enlist, to 
levy or raKe 

1251. W^as compulsion over necessary 
in raising troojis W^hat were those 
called who refused to serve ? What 
means were employed to force them to 
enlistWiial is said to he the deriva- 
tiou of the word jmltioojtst Why? 
Did tliis screen them from punish¬ 
ment? ilow did Augustus on one 
occasion tieat the most r»‘frai-tory i 


1252. What were admitted as just 
causes of enemption from military ser¬ 
vice ? Who else were excused ? To 
whom did those who claimed this 
eKumption apply for a discharge ? 
How was this sometimes forbidden ? 
To whom did the tribunes themselves 
somutimes refer the matter ? 

1253- On what occasions was no re¬ 
gard had to these excuses? How 
Were the troops summoned in these 
emergencies I What was meant by 
coHjuratio or cvocatiof WImt were 
Che men thus raised called ? Were 
tliey considered as regular soldiers? 
What were soldiers raised upon a 
sudden alarm catted ? Who were 
meant by VausariU What punUfa- 
meut was sometimus inflicted on slaves 
who wtre found to have obtruded 
themselves into the service ? 

1254. From what body were the 
cavalry chimen "* What did they re¬ 
ceive from the public ? How did some 
of the Equites serve on extranrdiltary 
occasions "* Was this usually done ? 
What alteration was made by Marius 
in the Roman cavalry ? Who composed 
tlie infantry ? VV hat is justly thought 
to have been the consequence of this 
change "* 

1255. For what purpose was one 
soldier chosen after the levy was com¬ 
pleted ? What was repeated by every 
one as he passed along? Does the 
form of the oath seem to have been 
always the same t What was the 
substance of it'’ Were those below 
seventeen ever obliged to take tiie 
military oath ? 

1230. For what is sacrameuta put by 
Juvenal? Why? When, according to 
Livy, was it first legally exacted ? 
What distinction does he make, in the 
puBsage alluded to, between sacratnen^ 
turn and Jusjarandum f Ou what 
occasion was the military oath taken 
anew What name was inserted in it 
under the emperors? How often was 
it renewed by the soldiers and the 
people in the provinces? 

1257. What Wfere conquisitoresf 
What was the force used for that pur¬ 
pose called ? Who were sometimes 
appointed fi>r that purpose ? 

1258. What were JEvorail f To whom 
did Galba give this name ? What im- 
mnniiy was enjoyed by the Evocaiif 

1259. What troops were furnished by 
Ijatium and the states of Italy ? What 
notice did the consuls send them when 
about to make a levy? What did they 
at the same time appoint ? 

i2b0. How do the forces of the allies 
seem to liavc been raised ? lly whom 
j w’eie lliey paid What did they re- 
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rfive from ttie Roniona ? Wliea were 
ttiuy iDcorporated wiib tUe forcee ol 
the ropubltc P 

12(il. Wiiat were auxiliares militP* , 
rel auxUta? Wbat did they usually 
receive from the republic ''* Who are 
said to have been the tirst meromary 
soldiers in the Koinan army la what 
year? Were these the same us the 
auxHiares^ Ot what were the Roman 
armies composed under the imperial 
pot ernraent'’* In whnt propoitinii was 
the numher of mua which each dis¬ 
trict furnished ? 

II. DIVISION Oh THE TIIOOPS IN THE 

ROMAN AUMV; THEIR ARMS, OFFICERS, 

ANU DRESS. 

1202. What was done alter the levy 
Was completed, and the military oath 
administered '■* Prom what u the term 
le^io derived? For what is it seme- 
timea put? How was each legion 
divided ?—Each cohort '■*—Each mani¬ 
ple? How many maniples were tbeie 
in a legion'’*—How many centuries? 
Did each centurg always consist of a 
hundred men ? Of what number would 
the legion have consisted, if this had 
been the case ^ What number did it 
contain in the time of Polybius '>* 

1263 How many cavalry were usually 
joined to each legion ? What were they 
called? How were they divided? 
What were the different kinds of in¬ 
fantry Which composed the legion 
Why were the Ilastall so railed ? Of 
what did they consist '■* Which hue in 
battle did thov fonii^ W'bat were (he 
Pnneipesf VVhy were tViey so called? 
Which line did they occupy '^ VVhat 
were the Trlarii f Why were they so 
called ■■* What else were they called ? 
Why? What were the Ilastati and 
Prinriprs called, from their position in 
front ol the Trmrit? 

12(M. What was a fourtli kind of 
troops'" Why were they called Vetites? 
When wero they first instituted T Did 
they forr.i a part of the legion ? Where 
did they fight !* Who were joined to 
thera? What were these called ? 

1263. W’hat were the light armed 
troops anriently called '* VVhat do 
others suppose the Accitisi to have 
been ' Among whom were they 
rnnke"! ? Were the light armed troops 
formed into distinct cempAniesTo 
whom are they sometimes opposed? 
Prom what were the soldiers often 
denominated, especially under the 
emperors P 

1266. How were the Velitfs 
ttniipped’' What was the round 


buckler called ? What was its dia¬ 
meter? Ot what materials was it 
made Of what was the galea \el 
galerus generally made ? VVhy ? 

1267. What were the defensive and 
(ifTensive arms of the Jlastatt, Pri’K- 
etpes, and TVfarif ? What was tin* 
ohlong shield called ? State its di¬ 
mensions, materials, &c. Wbat wem 
the size and shape ot the Clyjn'ns* 
What was the head-piece called I 
What was its shape P VVhat advantage 
did Ca'sar take of this at the battle ol 
Pbarsaliu ? By what was the helmet 
Burrnoiirited '’* What was the coat of 
mail called? Of wbat was it made 
With what was it covered ? VVhat did 
most persona use instead of itP What 
were greaves for the legs called ^ 
Were they always worn iii pairs - 
From what did ihe emperor Ciiiigulo 
receive bis name ? For what cnliga- 
tus put? Explain the expressiun— 
Manus a caliga ail consulatum pvr 
litirtus, Wbat wus the sword called * 
— What, the jai eliris ? 

1208. What Lind of clothing did the 
cavalry use at first'? W'hy'" Is theie 
any mention of jitirrups in the classKs'' 
What weru they aiu..rwarda called '* 
What were ephippia vel strata!' By 
wbat European people were (hose de¬ 
spised ? Why does luvy call the Nu- 
midian horse inf rot nuti f Wbat change 
was afferwards made in the equipment 
of the Roman cavalry? What W'ere 
/. ^ricatt or Catapfn acti f* 

12bit What was the number ot 
military tribunes in each legion " 
Under whom did they command '* 
How long each in his turn ''* Why 
were they called in Greek jiimrAoi vel— 
SI? From whom were they chiellv 
cnosen under the emperors P W li.it 
were they hence called P ’Why wk.s 
their command called Senicslriii 
Tiibunatus? VVhy, aunini' 

1370. Whence were the ccntiirioiis 
chosen? By whom? According ii 
what criterion7 How was the ofliiv 
sometimes disposed of ? Wiiat was the 
badge of a centurion’ Explain the 
pbrasea—vffc gonari, viti m posecre ; 
vltem gcrere. 

1271. How many centurions culled 
by the same name were there in eacli 
maniple''* By what title were thev 
distingnishcKl P Why P VVhat w«n 
the centurion of the first century of 
the first maniple of the 'Friarit called ’ 
Over whom did he preside'* What 
char^'o was confided to '.*im ’ Vi'ii.it 
dignity did he derive from this trust ^ 
What were Ihe other centunon' 
' called in reference to his supeno; 
rank 7 
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1372. What was the centuviun of the 
Si COD') oeiitury of the first maniple of 
the TrlnrU called?—What, the two 
ceutiinoiis of the second maniple ot 
the Triarli ? By what gradation wen* 
soldiers wi the Roman army proTuoted f 
Wtio was salt! durerc honvstitm ordi- 
lu'm ? How many assistants or lieu- 
tenants did each ceutiirioii rhoose?— 
How many ensigns? What were the 
fiirnier calledt—'1 he latter? To whom 
was the title of jjracffetus atae given '■* 

1273. What were the officers of the 
T/irmae called? How many of them 
we re there lu each ii oop? Which of them 
roinmaiided the troop ? By what title 
w.is he disting<4i’'hed ^ What aub- 
onlinate officer had each DccurtoP 

1274. What were the troops of the 
allies called ? Why? By what offii-ers 
were they roiDniaiiiled ? How were 
they di- lilt'd? What Were the Extra- 
ordinaril ? What, the Ahltvfl or 
Selrcti? What do the urins and in¬ 
terior officers of the allied troops seem 
to have resembled P 

1276. Of what did a consular army 
riiiiwiBf'' What ntiiuher of men did it 
coiirain ’ What number, in the time 
ot Polybius ? How many lieiilenaot- 
cenerals did the consul appoint ujider 
hint ? What were they called? 

1 !:(i When was anything said to be 
il.iru' by the cnoduct and nuHoiies of 
lilt* roiiaul ? Wlien, iiy the auspices of 
tho (.ousitl and conduct ot the legattixy 
What does Attsytcui hence moan ? 

1277. Wliat was the military robe or 
Cloak of the general called ? What wa.s 
Its I'uloiir ? With what was it border¬ 
ed f Explain the passage—c*«« palit- 
dutif- ducibus. VVhat class of public i 
servunts are suppuiied hy some to have 
Worn this robe '' What does Plautun 
mean by Chlamydatus f Why ? 

I27H. What was the military cloak of 
tho officers and soldiers called ■* How 
w«H ii worn ? To what other robe was 
It opposed? Explain the phiases— 
Ext i/I sagis clntus; suuwre saga, ad 
‘.aya ire; red/re ad togas, jutnico 
iuUKhrc matavlt sagitm Eor what 
otiii 1 - woid is saguni used in this Inst 
ji.issagi' 

ill. msi ii'i.lMC Ol Tllh nm;\NS,THI£III 
MARCHI'S ANII aNCAMC-UEMS. 

t27n. In what was the discipline of 
the Homans most conspicuous ? Why? 
Who were the Metatoifst What do 
the expiessions aliens vel secundis 
eastris, terttis rastris, quintis castris, 
itc. hodce signily't What wa« simply 
called castra f What was this railed 
in later ages? VVhat else did this 


word express ? With what Greek 
word was it synoiiymoiiB ? 

1280. What was meant hy Castra 
Statlva^ — ABstit>a ? — Hiberna f On 
what occasion was this first used ? 

hat was the nature of the Roman 
winter quarters ? What towns iu 
England are supposed to have been 
'he sites of Roman camps? 

1281 What was the form of the Ho¬ 
man camp ? What change was some¬ 
times made on it in later ages ? With 
what was it surrounded ? What were 
the dimensions of the former? Of 
what was the latter composed ? 

1282. How many gates bad the 
camp? What were they called? On 
which side wa* the porta pratorial — 
tbe porta deet/mana I—\ite porta prlrt- 
opalls dextra /—the porta princljfaUs 
stnistra? What were the divisions of 
the interior ? Which was the upper 
part? Whose tent did it contain? 
What was this called ? Why, Augu- 
ralcf What tents stood on each side 
of the PrsBtorium 7 Prom wha|; Cir¬ 
cumstance does the porta devutnana 
seem to have been called Qaaestoria '! 
Where did the Forum stand ? By 
what other name was it known ? For 
what purposes was it used? Who else 
were quartered in this part of the 
camp ? What amount of information 
do the classics give us as to tbe order 
in which they were placed ? 

1283. What was the principia ? For 
what purposes was it used ? What 
did the soldiers deposit at the standards 
as in a sacred place ? When was thia 
restored ? 

1294. How were the troops disposed 
in the lower part of tho camp? Why 
were the cavalry and font of the allies 
posted in separate places What 
space is supposed to have been uuen- 
pied by the I elites? —By the Calonfs 
and (he Hxae* What were these 
last? To whom d>d the Calones he- 
ju'ig^ Were the ELiae permitted to 
follow the camp at pleasure? Where 
did they stay at other times ^ 

1285. Ex plain the phrases—pef- 
libus hiemare, durarc, haberi, retineri. 
What was meant by contubernium ? 
VVhat were themembersof tbe same tent 
called ? What is hence meant by the 
phrase— vivere in eontubernio alicujusf 
—By contubernalis ? Where were tbe 
centurions and standard bearers posted^ 

128G. What were the Yiae of a' camp'? 
What was their number and direction ? 
What were the rows of tenis between 
the Viac called ? 

1287. Who underwent the labour of 
pitching tbe campWhat services 
were assigned to them daring tho 
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encampnarnt ^ Who wore eY<>nipted 
f^rom the performance of these duties ? 
Who were the Benrjiciariil How 
was this privilege afterwards disposed 
of? What were the soldiers called 
who performed these services ? 

1288. What was the Pracfcftus Cas~ 
trorumf In what parts of the camp 
were guards constantly stationed ^ 
How often were they changed ? What 
watches were denoted l>y Excubiael 
By P'igiliae? By Stati07iesl By 
CifStodiael In what mure general 
Sense is statio aaed by Cicero ? What 
was the penalty of deserting a post ? 

1289. What was done every evening 
before the watches were set ? What 
was the watch word called ^ By what 
means was it distributed? What was 
this called ? Why ? How often does 
the watch word seem to have been 
varied 1 What was a frequent watch¬ 
word of Mariiis?—Of Sylla ? — Of 
Ciesar?—Of Brutua? Through what 
hands did the tessera pass ? Who was 
the 'J'esscrarius? 

1290. What else was frequently com¬ 
municated to the troops in this manner ’ 
How does tins seem to have been done 
on other occasions? What signal wan 
given every night when the general 
dutuissud his chief oflicers and friends? 
What were the circvitortsl By whom 
does this seem to have been at first 
done ^ By whom, on extraordinary 
occasions ? 

1291. What kind of musical instru¬ 
ments did the Romans use in their 
army ? Enniuerate and describe them. 
Of what mate.rial were they all coin- 
pospd ^ What were those who blew 
them hence called ? By what portion 
of the army was the tuba used ? The 
htuvsj Why does Virgil call them 
both concbael What is meant by atl 
ter Ham huccinarn 7 Why so 

1292. How was the time determined '■* 
In what did a principal part of the 
discipline of *he camp consist ? What 
was an army hence called Knumerate 
some of the exercises of the camp. 

1293. flow many signals were given 
when the general thought proper to de¬ 
camp '* What did the troop* do on re¬ 
ceiving the first signal ?—On receiving 
Ihe second ?—On the third ? In what 
order'’* What was an agrtien 'piloturn 
vel justum"* What, an ugmen iucau- 
titml Was the form of an army on 
march alviays the same^ How was it 
varied ? When was it called ngmeu 
qundraluml What were the .specu- 
iatiffs? WhOj iifuh'r the emperors? 

1291. liow were the soldiers trained 
til observe the military pace, and to 
follow the ataudaids? What urliilea 


did a Roman soldier carry in addiiinn 
to bis arms ? What weight ? How 
many miles a day did he luually march 
under this load ? What did the beasts 
of burden carry ? What are tlivy 
hence called by Ciesar P Why were 
wagons little used by the ancient 
Romans P 

12DI1. Where did the general march’’ 
Who were sent forward, when they 
came near the place of encampment, 
to mark out the ground? By what 
means did they assign to each one 
hin proper quarters? How was tbi; 
place for the genersrs tent marked 
What waa done iioiuedlately after the 
troops came up? Was it usual for 
them to encamp with so much regu¬ 
larity ? 

IV. THE oiineit or battic and ihf 
iJlia'EnE8T otamjakds. 

120G. In what form w’as the Roman 
army usually drawn up ? What troop* 
occupied the several lines ? Explain 
the phrases— posl principia ; tram- 
uorsU prlncipits. How were the mani¬ 
ples of the different kinds of troop* 
posted ? What was the coiiaequenri’ 
of this srrnugement ? How were they 
placed behind each other? What ex¬ 
ception was there to this form ? Wiiat 
were the viae in a martihalled arm> ? 
What is the meaning of the expression 
ordnift CA'plicarel What free space 
was allowed each man in the maniples 

H97. Where were the feittex placed? 
—The Roman legions ?—The alliea and 
auxiliaries ? — The cm airy ? What 
were they called from this latter posi¬ 
tion^ To what troops is this name 
commonly applied P 

1298 . Was the above arrangement 
always observed ’’ What was thu 
^JeU's duplex'* —W'hst, the Aiks sim¬ 
plex'f' Does Cmsar, in describing his 
own battles, make any mention of the 
Jfostati, Priiieipcs, and IViarti f 
How did he generally draw up hi.s 
troops? In how many did be draw 
up bis forces at the battle of Pharsalis? 
What was such an order of battle 
properly called ? 

1299. Where were the bravest troops 
placed in the time of Cicsar? Was 
this the ancient practice ’ To whom is 
the change ascribed ? For wliat, hi" 
sides the whole or part of an army in 
order of battle, is the word avU's put? 
Quote an example. 

1.300. What is the meaning of millfes 
uniussigvt'* Why? Kxplain thephru*-ei 
— rcliqua sigtm imubsidio or fins collo- 
rnt; slgna in/eire, cotivertere; ejffnrej 
a signu disiideri, sigtui njertc, »>g- 
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jvrrtf tigna vel ttgnin collatis cmfiigare; I 
nignit infestia inferri, ire vei mcedere,- ttr -1 
Item intrare substgnfs ; subsignis iegionea \ 
ducere ; sipsa mfesta ferre. 

1301. Of what waa the eoaign of a 
manl/w/wa anciently conipoaedl What 
doea the expreaaian miles manlpularis 
honee aignily P Oeacribe it aa it exiated 
in later timea. What were the 
atandarda hence called ? 

1302. We find mention made of the 
atandarda of the cohorta; what ex-* 
planation of thia difficulty can you 
give P Do the diviaiona of the legion 
aeem to have been alwoya the aame ? 
Mention an inatance. Of what fact at 
leaat are we certain ? What are the 
divisiona moat frequently mentioned? 
For what le cohors put when opposed to 
the legiona "* To whom la it applied in 
IMin. Ep. X. 107 ? 

1303. How were the atandarda of the 
different diviaiona diatingiiiahed from 
one another What waa the standard 
of the cavalry ? What waa it called ? 
Who were the VejeUlarH f From what 
did they receive their name? For; 
what elae is vexillum or vexUlatio 
eometimcs put ? 

1304. In w'liat light waa the loss of a 
standard always regarded ? What 
puuiabment waa aometimea inflicted on j 
the standard bearer? For what pur¬ 
pose was the standard on this account 
aometimea thrown among the enemy ? 

1303. What waa the common standard 
of tht) legion after the time of Manus ? 
Fur what ia Aquila hence put —For 
what, Aquila Slgnaquef Where was 
it anciently carried'. Where, after the 
time of Marma? Where was the 
general's ordinary place ? Quote a 
rassage from Virgil to that effect. 
VVhether waa Le on loot or horseback ? 
What other officers were placed near 
the standard ? 

l3lHi What soldiers were railed 
Atttesignani f — What, Poitsignanl ^ 
Who do the Subsignani seem to have 
been ? What was the gcncrara body 
guard called ? By whom was it first 
instituted P !■ it mentioned by Caesar 

1307. What waa the signal tor battle ? 
Where waa it displayed P What took 
place before the troops were marcbed 
out to the field ? How did they inti¬ 
mate their approbation P What waa 
silence on such an occasion aiippoaed 
to indicate? ‘Where was this address 
sometimes made? By what title did 
a general always address his troops''* 
How did Ciesar avail himself of this 
circumstance to mortify the soldiers of 
the tenth legion when they demanded 
(heir discharge " 

1308. What was the signal for march¬ 


ing? What did tlie aoldiera at the 
same time shout ? What siiperstiUnn 
was connected with the pulling up of 
the standards ? Quote an example from 
Florus. How waa the watch-word 
then given ? 

1300. With what were many of the 
soldiers in the meantime occupied P 
What was again done to encourage the 
troops when the army was advanced 
near the enemy ? Translate the ex¬ 
pression —primus clamttr atque im¬ 
petus rem decrcvit. When was it 
used ? Why clamor atque impetus ? 

1310. What troops began the battle ? 
Whither did they retreat when re¬ 
pulsed ^ By whom were they succeed¬ 
ed ? What were these last called, 
from their resting in a stooping pos¬ 
ture ? Explain the phraae—ad Trierio* 
ventum est. How did the Triarii, on 
the repulse of the Hastati and Pnn- 
cipes, renew the combat ? What was 
tbe consequence of this arrangement t 
What was the result if tbe TYtefrii 
were defeated ? Are the changes that 
were made after the time of Marins on 
this manner of attack satisfactorily 
known P 

1311. How did the Romans vary the 
line of battle ? Mention some of those 
variations. What was tbe wedge 
figure called ? W hat was it called by 
the soldiers? What was tbe form of 
the forceps? Explain the phrases— 
orbes facere vel volvere; fn orbem se 
talari vel conglohare. What was 
meant 1^ serraf 

1312. 'what was done after the gain¬ 
ing of a victory P Were such letters 
frequent under tbe emperors ? How 
did the senate signify their approba¬ 
tion ? Who attended him in the mean¬ 
time? 

V. MH.iTauY rewards. 

1313. What was tbe highest military 
reward ? To wbom was it given ■■* 
What inacriptioo did it bear ? Of what 
was it made ? What does Virgil hence 
call it ? By whom was it at first pre- 
sented ■* By .whom, under the em¬ 
perors P With what honours was it 
atteuded? IVLat honour, among 
others, was decreed to Augustus as 
the perpetual preserver of his citizens ? 
What do we in consequence find on 
some of his coins ? 

1314. What was tbe Corona Vallans 
vel ('asireusls f —^The Corona Murahs * 
—The C'm'ona NavGlisf—lLhv Corona 
Rostrata? Who is the only person 
that is said to have received it ? To 
whom else waa It given, according to 
Festua and Pliny ? How do you a<r- 

o 
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eonnt for tfaia discrepancy of statvmrDt ? 
Wbat was the Corona ObsidioHelisf 
What rank did it hold among military 
honours? To whom were golden 
crowns given ? Mention some ol those 
on whom they were bestowed. 

1315. Mention some other smaller 
military rewards. Where, and by 
whom, were these presents conferred f 
Wbat additional mark of honour was 
shown to such as received them ^ On 
wbat occasions were they worn 
When were they first worn at the 
public games ? 

1316. Where were the spoils taken 
from the enemy deposited ^ What 
were the Spolia Oplma ^ Where were 
they suspended? How oiteii were 
they obtained before the fall of tbe 
republic.’* By whom To wbat 
spoils does Plorus apply tbe epithet 
opima f Why is he incorrect in so 
doingWhat reward did soldiers 
sometimes receive on account of their 
bravery P Wbat were they benot- 
called? What does Cicero call the 
double pay, clothes, dec. which they 
sometimes received * 

VI. atkiumph. 

1317. What was the highest military 
honour which could be obtained in the 
Roman state ? From what was it so 
called ? What gave rise to it at Rome 
Who was the first that entered the city 
n the form of a regular triumph ^— 
The next? Who was the first that 
triumphed after the expiration ol his 
magistracy ? 

1318. By what body was a triumph 
generally decreed'■*—By whom, occa> 
sionally, in opposition to the senate 
For what aervices was it awarded ? 
Wbat was such a triumph called '' 
Give some phrases signitying to tri¬ 
umph^ to lead in tt tumph. 

1319. In wbat species of war was a 
victory entitled to do triumph ? Men¬ 
tion some other cases in which a 
general, though successful, could not 
enjoy a just triumph. Were these 
rules strictly observed ? 

1320. Was the authority of the 
aenate, or tbe order of tbe people, iii- 
dispensabio to the celebration of a 
triumph ? Where did triumphs of this 
kind take place ? Who was the first 
that celebrated a triumph on tbe 
Alban mountain ? When ? 

1321. Was it not contrary to the con¬ 
stitution for a general to enter the city 
while invested with military command? 
How was this difficulty obviated? 
Whence did tbe triumphal processiou 
begin f What was its route ? How 


were the streets through which it 
passed, adorned? Describe the pro¬ 
cession. 

1333. What savage order did the 
geueral give, when he began to turn 
bis ebanijt from the Forum to the 
Capitol ? Waa this always tbe case ? 

1323 . What ceremonies were per¬ 
formed in tbe Capitol ? Of what colour 
were the victims ? Whence were they 
brought? What did the victor then 
deposit in the lap of Jupiter? What 
else did he dedicate to that divinity ^ 
What followed tbe performance of tho 
sacred rites ? Were the consuls pre¬ 
sent at this entertainment? Why'-* 
With what pomp was be conducted 
home ? 

1321. How were tbe gold and silver 
disposed of ? What space of time did 
tbe triumphal procession occupy ? How 
many days did that of Fautus Emilius 
take up ? What was a triumph called, 
for a victory gained at sea ? Who whh 
tbe first that received that honour 
For what victory ? What other honour 
was conferred upon that commander r 

1325. What was an (H'athi Why 
was It so called P In what respects 
did it differ from a regular triumph ? 

1326. To whom was the honour of a 
triumph confined after the time ot 
Augustus ? What reward to tbe vic- 
toriotig general was substituted in its 
room? Why were triumphal honours 
no longer bestowed Mention sonic 
individuals who, on this account, de¬ 
clined a triumph, although offered to 
them. Who was tbe last Uoman 
general to whom a triumph wa^ 
granted '' For what victories > Where 
did be celebrate it ? Who were the 
last that celebrated a triumph at 
Home '•* When ? 


VII. UlLllAItY rUNlSnVbNTS. 

J327. Wbat were some of the lighter 
military punishments ? What delin¬ 
quents were punished by deprivation 
of pay ^ Wbat was a soldier punished 
in this manner, called ? To whom 
doe Cicero facetiously apply this name? 
Of wbat singular punishment does 
Aulus Gellius make mention ? Wbat 
was the forfeiture of their spears 
called ? 

1328. Mention some of the more 
severe punishments. What was 
scourging to death called ? Of what 
crimes was this the usual punishment f 
How was it inflicted ? Why, if he 
made his escape, might he not return 
to his native country? By wtinse 
authority were punishments inAicted ? 
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VVliftt waB Dccinuithi—Viccsimatio't— 

( 'tntesimath'{ 

Vlll. HIL.1TARY PAY ANU U15C)IAH(}&. 

13^0. When did the Roman foot ftrat 
receive pay ?—Wben,the hoTae ? What 
was the daily pay, during the republic, 
ot a foot soldier F—Of a centurion .Of 
ua JSquesl How much was it raised 
by Julius Ctrsar? What was its 
amount under Augustus ? What farther 
addition was made to it by Domitian ? 
What was the pay of the tribunes? 
What body in the army received double 
pay? 

1330. With ivhat were the soldiers 
turnished, besides pay ^ Were these 
given in addition to full pay? What 
allowance of corn did the allies re- 
ceive f By whom were they clothed 
and paid ? 

1331. WerecoolcB anciently permitted 
in the Roman army ? What was the 
number of meals F What were they? 
Which of these waa the principal 
meal? In what attitude was dinner 
commonly taken ^ W'bat was the or¬ 
dinary drink of the soldiera called ? Of 
what did It consist ? 

1332 W'ben were soldiers called 
I'^meriti'* What was the discharge 
crtlled ? What was meant by Misslo 
Vtinsariaf—Gratiosa ?— Ifitiomlniosa^ 

1333. What, by Exanctoratlol By 
whom was this kind of discharge in¬ 
troduced ? Why were they called Vex- 
illarii vel Subsignanit What is the 
proper signihcation of Exauctorare ? 

IX UEIHOn OK ATTACklVO AMI UE- 
FI.N UlSO TOW NS, 

133J. What was meant by | 

W hat by obsidio ? How was the lormer 
ciiiiducted ? — I'ho latter? Of what 
w<-re these lines of contravallation 
and circuuivallation composed ? 

1335. Wiiat were the CervlF For 
what were they intended ’ What were 
the i ijipi? What lay in front of these ? 
—Of what depth ? In what form did 
lliey intersect each other ? W'hat were 
they called? What were the Talvaef 
What, the fitunuli ^ What other 
M'orks did Cssar make id front of 
these t-t the aiege of Alcslaf Where 
were the besiegers disposed F 

133ti. What was looked to in pitching 
the camp ’ What was the Agger f 
Oi what dimensions was that which 
Crnsar raised against Avarkum ? How 
was the Agger secured ? W'hat was 
the use ot these ? What number of 
them is Csnsar said to Lave erected 
around Alesiaf What were the cn-' 
gines called ? 


1.337. What other species of towers 
was employed in sieges P By what 
precaution were they prevented from 
being aet on fire by the enemy ? Of 
what aize were they? Were they 
effective ? 

1338. What was the AHesf Why 
was this machiiie so called ? How 
was it worked ? W ith what waa it 
covered? W'hy ? How were they 
pushed forward^ What was another 
machine similar in form and use to 
the Vineaef Wby was it so called ? 
What were two others ? Fur what 
purposes were these mantlets or sheds 
I used? To what expedient had the 
liesiegera recourse when the nature of 
the ground would not permit the 
erection of these mariiines? What 
phrase was applied to tins? What 
did they do when they only wished to 
sap the foundation of the walls ? 

1336. How did the besieged counter¬ 
act these efforts of their enemies'' 
What is the best means of beoeAking 
acquainted with this subjeot? Hen* 
tion some remarkable ateges whose 
description by classical anthora will 
afford full infumation upon it. 

1340. To wMl custom does the phrase 
Evocare Deo» referGive an allusion 
tu this belief from Virgil. What are 
tbe Romans said to have kept secret, 
on this account F Where have we tbu 
form of a surrender F ~ And of the 
usual mode of plundering a captured 
dity ? 

NAIAl. AFrAIRS OP THE ROUAMS, 

'‘1341. What kind of vessels were 
atveif lintrei, icojthav lel monoxvlaf^ 
rafcs F--cannut r—?iat>igia vitilia vel 
naves suiilesP To what vessels of the 
present day did these last bear some 
resemblance ^ 

1342. To whom is the invention of 
tbe art of sailing, as well as of letters 
and of astronomy, ascribed ? To whom 
do the poets ascribe it Why does 
the former seem to be the more correct 
account ? 

1.143. To whom is the invention of 
sails attributed ^ Of what materials do 
they aeem to have been first made ? 
What Gallic people made use of akina 
for sails even in the time of Ctssar? 
Of what were they afterwards made ^ 
W'^hat were they thence called ? Wbat 
substitute was sometimes used? 

1344. Did naval affaira attract the 
attention of the Romans at an early 
period ? What were tlieir first vessels 
called? Why? What commander 
bore the surname of Catedexf Why® 
From what are they said to have taken 
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the model of their first ship of war? duorum scaimerum? Haa scatmus any 
Why does this appear improbable 1 more extenaire meaning ? What waa 
From what model were their first ahipa the casteria? 

of war more probably built f When 1352. What was the rudder called 
did they begin to make some figure by What, the pilot? What waa the ooii- 
sea ? atructiou of veascls called camarae? 

1340. What were ships of war called ? Why were they so called? Mention 
Why ? What were ships of burden a people who derired their name from 
called? What was the difference in the use of such vessels. What waa the 
their form? What, in their mode of mast called? Where and when was 
sailing? What were vesaela With two it erected^—When, taken down 
tiers or ranks of oara called ?—with What waa the place called where it 
three?fowrf —with/r'rcf—with stood? How many masts had the ships 
su'l—with senenl W^hy were these of the ancients ? 
called by a Greek name ? What those 1353. What were the sail-yards 
above that number ? What is the called ? — The sails ? Explain the 
greatest number ot tiers that we find phrases—iwwiWfcre rudenteSf fandere 
mentioned in Livy ? How many had reUt, What was the usual colour of 
the ships ot Antony ? the sails, and why f 

1346. What is the moat generally 1354. What were the cornua in a 

received opinion respecting the manner ship ?—The fcdesl How were these 
in which the rowers sat ? By what is used ? Explain the phrases-^acere 
this opinion confirmed? Does this pedcni; obliquat laevo prde carbasa, 
remove all difficulty ? obliquat sinus in ventum; currire 

1347. How many classes of rowers utroque pede ; l» coflfrur/«iM narigarc 

were there? What were they called prolatis pedibus; intendere brachia 
by the Greeks? From what did they veli^; dare vela ventis; vela faccri ; 
derive their names ? Where did the subducere vela; ministrare veils vel -a, 
Thranitm?—The Zeugit^—^I'heThala- veils remis; remigio veloque. Whai 
mitffl sit ? By what bjPotbeses have does Plautus mean by navalcs pedes ^ 
others attempted to remove the diffi- 1355. What were the sujtpara rc- 
culty of supposing several banks oi lorumi Mention s'lme parts which the 
oars above one another ? poets often put for the whole ship. 

1348. What were the Is relum ever so ust'd ? What were 

By what otbepuames were they called? the arwamcttta of a ship? Quote a 
Which of these were the most re- passage in which Virgil uses artna fur 
markable ? For what victory was the sails.—For the rudder. 

Augustus chiefly indebted to vessels of 1350. What kind of ships were called 
this class? rostrataef Why? What was the form 

1349. From what other cirriimstances of the beak ? The material ? Give an 
did ships take their names? What were authority. 

naves mercatoriae?—frumcntariac ?-^ 1357. What were proptignacula I 
vUiarlacf—oleartacf—piscatoriae ve! What epithet docsViretl hence apply 
lenunculi speculatoriue^ei e7plora- to the word pupptsJ What invention 
toriae? PiratU'Ot vel praedatoriae ^ of this kind did Agrlppa make ? W'hy 
Ilippngogac ? Tahclbttiae?—rectorlae were some ships called ferfae vel fo«- 
grai esqtte ?~annot 'inaP }>rivataeqite 1 sfi utae T Apertae 1 What are the ror- 

1300. Wha* was a large Asiatic ship responding Greek expressions ? 
called among the Greeks ? Why? To 1358, What were the/ori^ What, 
whom does r''lii.y ascribe the inventiou the pontes vel scalar 1 What was ihc 
of it? What were g'nllcya for amuse- anchor called ? Of what was it made t 
meat called? Wha*. was the How vraa it used? What arc the 

vel insigtic? What was the stern phrases—/o cast anchor; to weigh 
called^ Why? What reremonies anchor; to ride at anchor; to cut the 
were performed there? What vessels cable 1 What did the Veneti use in- 
were called corbttae f Why ? Whnt stead of ropes ? 

was the aplustre? By what was the 135rt.W hat was the .Bofit or Jl/oZyhdhr? 
admiral's ship distinguished? —The Retinacula or Orac? What is 

1351. Mention the chief parts of a the meaning of the phrase ornm^ofecrc? 
ship. Why were ships called ceratae'" 1300. Mention some other apparatus 
What were the oars called ? What is with which a ship was furnished, 
tho strict meaning of torntf and ptofma? What was saburral What were the 
What were the seats of the rowers various kinds of wood employed in 
called? Wbat was the scalmus? shipbuilding? Of what kind did the 
What were the thongs called by which Veneti make use? Wbat, and where, 
it was tied ? What is meant by navis were the navalia t 
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5361. How were fleeta manned? 
W bat were tbeir manners called ? 
Who were the elasiiiarii f Were these 
always a distinct kind of troops ^ In 
what estimation was this service held? 
Give a proof of this. Were the 
r(\^ers armed ? What were the con¬ 
quered states and allies in after times 
bound to furnish ? 

130S!. Mention the two principal state- 
docks in the Roman empire. What 
was the admiral of the whole fleet 
called ? —His ship ’ Who used at first 
to command the fleets of the republic^ 
What were the commanders of each 
iihip called? Wiiat, the master or 
proprietor of a trading vessel '>■ When 
was he said naviculariam fwere f 

)3<>). What was the pilot called 
'Where did he sit ^ What was his 
duty How did the ancients supply 
tbe want of the compass'■* How did 
they act when overtaken by a storm ? 
Who was the proreta f 

1364. What was the person called 
•who bad command over tbe rowers * 
How did he regulate their motions? 
What were the Hvldariil How were 
tliry wont to animate each other ? What 
doeM nautint<t clamor hence signify 

1363. What religious ceremuuiesdook 
place before a fleet set out to sea ? 

What became of ships during 
winter? What is the verb used 
lor drawing a vessel up on land!—For 
launching ? How was this done ? 
What were these rollers called 
What was the machioe called which 
Archimedes invented for this purpose? 
Were ships ever conveyed over land ? 
Give a few instances. 

13(>T. How were they constructed for 
this purpose? How was the signal for 
embarking given? In what order did the 
troops embark ? What order was 
Usually observed in sailing To wbat 
were they very attentive when they 
approached tbe place of their destina¬ 
tion P Why ? What doea appellerc 
terram mean P What religious rites 
followed the disembarkation of the 
troops V 

1366. How did they proceed when 
the country was hostile and there was 
no proper harbour ’ How, if they were 
to remain only for a short time? 

1369. What was a harbour called? — 
the entrance of it ?—tbe sides or piers ! 
What was the Pharos ?—the claus- 
trum 7 What was the usual site of 
harbours ? What was tbe harbour at 
tbe mouth of the Tiber hence called 
What name was given to artificial bar. 
hours ? Wbat were the uses of the 
docks adjoining tbe harbours ? 


1370. How Were fleets arranged, whan 
almut to engage ? In what forms were 
they usually drawn up ? What took 
place before the battle ? Wbat was 
tbe signal for engaging ? How was tbe 
battle conducted ? Wbat was done in 
sieges? How did tbe victors proclaim 
their triumph ? 

1371. Were tbe trading vessels of the 
ancients m general larger or smaller 
than those ot the moderns ? Mention 
one or two which were of vast size. 

CtlhTOUS or THE aOUAMS. 

1.—THB HOMAN DRESS. 

1372. Wbat was the distinguishing 
part of the Roman dress ^ Wbat was 
the nation hence called ? What was 
tbe distinguishing part of the Greek 
dress? Wbat were they hence called? 
Of tbe Gallic dress f What name dldi 
Gallia Cisalpina receive after it was 
admitted to the rights of Roman citieeua 
ship^ In what other senses is 
sometimes used ? Explain the words 
fabulto togatat ft pallmtae ? 

1373. Did the Romans wear the toga 
in foreign couptnes? Mention some 
exceptions to the general practice. 
Wbat kind of garment was the togat 
What was the fold which it formed on 
the breast called ? For what purposes 
was the sinus used ? What use is 
Fabius the Roman ambassador said to 
have made of it, when he denounced 
war in tbe senate of Carthage? Wbat was 
the form of the toga according to 
Dionysius? In what did the ancient 
toga differ from that of later times ? 

1374. Wbat is tbe moaning of tanbo 
as applied to the togat Explain the 
words aedngere se, vel accingi, operi vel 
ad opus In what respects did the toga 
of tbe rich and noble differ from that of 
the less wealthy ? What was the toga 
called when new ? When old P Un 
wbat did the Romans bestow great pains 
in the use of the toga ? Was the form 
of it always tbe same ^ How was it 
made at first, when the Romans had no 
other dress''* 

1375. Was its use confined to males ? 
What was the dress of matrons In after 
times ? For what is instJta hence pot ? 
What was the palla ? W itb what does 
the scholiast on Horace make it identi¬ 
cal ? What does he call it ? What do 
some think that this fringe constituted? 
Wbat is certain with regard to tbe 
palla ? Why ? What women were 
called togatael Why? What does 
Martial mean by atoldtus pudorf 
What was the cyclasf In wbat sense 
does Horace use toga, Od. III. fi, 10? 

6 2 
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Why ? EKpUin the pUmae /estdis al- 
tmti celfbrttTel Wbst wee the toga 
Candida f Whet was the culour of the 
toga to moarniog ? What wae it then 
called ?—Those who wore it ? In what 
other senae ia pullati sometimea uaed ? 
What was the mourning robe of women 
called ? Did they uae more than one 
of these ? For what purpose ? To what 
number did the Twelve Tables restrict 
them t 

1370. On what occasions was the 
ipnthesU worn ? What was the toga 
praetexta? By whom was it worn? 
What was tlm toga picta vel palmaia^ 
What dues amicttia pratextata mean ? 
Why ? What were young people hence 
called ? Explain the expressions verba 
pnetextata; mores praetextatu When 
did the toga fall in a great measure into 
disuse ? By whom was it still worn ? 

1377, What was the buUa ? By whom 
was It worn 7 Of what was it made ? 

137s. 'W'^hat was the toga virillsf 
By what other names was it known ? 
Why was it so called ? Where was the 
ceremony of changing the toga per¬ 
formed ? At what time P 

1379. What was the dies togaeviHlis? 
What phrase was appltetti with allusion 
to this ceremony, to the young man’s 
entrance on the business of lite ? What 
is the meaning of tirocinium f Why 
were the young men called tirones'i 
What does potiere tirocinium mean ? 

1380. What took place after all the 
formalities of the day were tinished ? 
Wbat were these called ? What was 
the congtarium f What did Serviua 
enact with regard to the assumption of 
the toga vtrilisl Was the toga virUis 
iurai'iably assumed at tbe age of seven, 
teen ? At what age, under the em¬ 
perors ? In what light were they 
regarded before this 1 — afterwards ? 
Where did young men of rank com¬ 
monly live after putting on tbe toga 
virilis? Did they conduct themselves 
like men of more mature years during 
the first year atte.” the ceremony ? 

1381. Had the ancient Romans any 
other clotning besides the toga? By 
whom w'ere they imitated in this res¬ 
pect P What epithets have the poets 
hence applied to his toga? What gar¬ 
ment came to be afterwards worn under 
the toga? What were chirodotae, or 
tunicat inanicatae F-~Tuntcoe talares F 
Were these much worn ? Why ? With 
what ornament were they worn under 
the Emperors ? 

1382. How was the tunic fastened? 
Wbat other purpose did that girdle 
serve ? Quote a passage in which this 
IS shown. Explain the manner in 


which decoUare signifies to deceive? 
How came the terms ciHetus,praecinctus 
and ouecinctus, to be used for industrim, 
exptditus vel gnavus, and discinetus tor 
mollis, or f»ers?—Explain the ptarases«fii* 
cincH AJ'ri;disoincti ludere/dhcinctaque 
inotia natus. How does diseinctus come 
to have this meaning ? Wbat does/or- 
ensia mean, and bow 7 

1383. Was the tunic worn only by 
men ? In what respects did the female 
tunic differ from that worn by males '-' 
Were girdles also used by women 
Did tbe Romans use a belt above the 
toga? What was tbe tunica recta ot 
regiHaF—tixo latus elarusl—TUe an- 
gustus or pauper clams ?' 

138-1. Who were tbe tribuni et praejertl 
laticlaoii iu the time of Augustus ?— 
The angustielavU f When was the 
latus ctaviis assumed ? Wbst was tlii- 
tunica palmata? W^l^' duea Juvenal 
call It tunica Jovis ? To whom did ihe 
senate sometimes present tunics of this 
description ^ What does Horace mean 
by tunieatus popeUvs?~-Avd Plautus# 
by ISinlcatus homo f Why ? Wbat 
dress did persons of fortune and rank 
use in the country ? 

13HS. Wbat w'as the indusium or 
subucula ? What is St called by lati-r 
writera '-' What, slmfon otvesie* Byt, 
sinae ? Whence was it brought'' V\ 

It used by the ancient Romatis 
When was it introduced ? 

138B. Wbat was the suppanm ? The 
lacern" f The cucullus ? In whose pre¬ 
sence w.-is the lacerna laid aside? Where 
was it at brst used ? Did it afterwards 
come to be much used in the city P f^ive 
a proof of this. Wbat was tbe laenti ? 
The pmtila ? Why is it sometimes call¬ 
ed gausaptna ? When was it called 
tcortoa ? 

1387. What was the sagum ’ Was it 
ever worn in the city’' By whom'-’ 
Explain the expression distento saga 
impositum in sublime jactar('< 

1388. Wbat wero jasetae, tihuilla aud 
feminatia? By whom were they pio- 
bably used at first ? By whom after¬ 
wardsWhat were/orflZtfll Bywhuni 
were they chiefiy used ’ What else was 
sometimes used for that purpose ? 'W hat 
Were pcriscelides ?—Give the composi¬ 
tion Al this and tbe former word. 

1389. W'hst coverings bad the RomBns 
for tbe feet ? What was the first of 
these called ? The second ? Why 
were they said to be discatceatl ? W hat 
were the shoes of the Greeks called’ 
Was the calccus used tn travelling' 
At feasts ? Was the solea used in pub 
lie ? 

1390. Describe the shoe worn ''X 
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senator!. What is it hence called?— 
and the foot P To whom does this seem 
to have been peculiar ? What is it hence 
called ? 

1391. Of what colour were the shoes of 
women P Of men ? How were they res-1 
pectively adorned? ‘What were calcei 
repandi f How many latchets ore sena¬ 
tors said to hare used P How many, ple¬ 
beians? 

1392. What was the pero! Ky what 
people was it most worn ? What hind 
of staoea did the poor sometimes wear P 
On what criminals were they also put P 
What were sculponeae? What were 
the shoes of the soldiers called? Of the 
comedians? Of the tragedians? What 
were udones ? What, sokae ferreae f 
How were they faatened to the boofp 
Ot what expensive material were they 
sometimes made ? 

1393. Did the ancients use gloves? 
What reason have we to believe that 
tliey did? What waa the practice of 
the ancient Romans with regard to the 
covering of the head ? With what ex¬ 
ception ? With which of the honours 
decreed to him by the senate, is Caesar 
henc.; said to have been chiefly pleased ? 
Why ? What did they use in the city 
ns a screen from the heat and wit)d? 
When did they take thisofT? On what 
occasions did they veil their heads? 
Who was the only god at whose rites it 
was not veiled ? Was it not also veiled 
in times of calamity ? Give instances. 

13*11. What was the plleus, and where 
worn ? By what other class of persons 
was it worn 7 What epithet is hence 
applied to manumittea slaves? For 
what is pileus hence put ? By whom 
else was it worn? What kind of cap 
or hat was used on journeys P What 
does pcttt,\atus hence signify ? Where , 
and lor what purpose did Caligula per- ’ 
mit the use of a hat similar to tins ? j 

1305, How did the women dress tlioir | 
hail ?• Who else dressed their hair in 
this form ? What kind of cap did they 
snmetitD'*8 use? In what sense is iMun- 
dus muhfltris used, and why \ With 
what did the ladies anoint their hair? 
How did they change its colour ? When 
was the use of hair powder first intro¬ 
duced * With what did they frizzle or 
curl their hair ? What does coma cal- 
amlsirata hence signify ? In what 
senseis Aomoused? What 
does coma in gradus Jdrmata mean? 
F/exus cincinnorum vel annvlortim f 

1300. Who were the Vini/loncs or 
Fiaerariif Of what punishment were 
they in danger, if a single lock was im¬ 
properly placed ? Howmaay female hair 
dressers bad every woman of fashion ? 
II ow was the hair adorned ? Were the 


bead dress and ribanda of matrona and 
virgin! the same . Explain the exprea* 
sions vlttae tenues, instgne pudoris; 
nit mihi cum vlita; et vos queis, vittae 
longaque vestis abest. What ia the robe 
here denominated longa vestis f What 
class of women wore mitres ? Of men f 
What was the use of the reticulum 
auratum ? What does Martial call it ? 
Why ? 

1S07. What means did the Women 
employ to improve their complexions.t 
What, for example, did the empress 
' Poppaia invent for this purpose ? In 
what used she also to bathe ? Was the 
use of cosmetics confined to women? 
For what purpose were pumice stonei 
used P Or what paints did they make 
use ? How did they remove the small 
hairs from their cheeks ? With what 
did they paint the edges of their eye¬ 
lids and eye-brows? 

1398. What was a spl^ium, and for 
what used ? How did the Romans en¬ 
deavour to preserve t^ir teeth ? 
what did diey supply their place when 
lost ? Who is said to have invented the 
pulling of teeth T 

1300. What were ear-rings called P 
Of what were they made P How many 
were worn in each ear ? Why doea 
Seneca say, uxor tua locupletis domus 
auribus censum gerit f What ware 
necklaces called ? Of what were they 
made '! What were they called when 
worn by men ? What were armlllae f 

14f*0. What was the segmentumf 
What does vestis segmentata hence 
mean P What was the strophium P 
The spinthtr ? What was the ordinary 
colour of clothes in the lime of the re¬ 
public ? Did it continue so ? 

1401. When did silk become known 
to the Romans ? W'bat waa it called ? 
To whom was the use of it forbidden ? 
Was it used pure, or mixed with some 
other stuff? Was it worn as it had 
been manufactured in India P Who is 
said to have been the first who wore a 
robe wholly of silk ? Why Is it called 
ventus textilts? Why vestes Cone? On 
what account ia the Emperor Aurelian 
said to have refused his wife a garment 
of pure silk ? What dlttioction is made 
bv some writers between vestis 

chta and serica 1 When, and by whom, 
are silk-worms said to have been first 
introduced at Constantinople ? Were 
the Romans early acquainted with the 
manner in which silk was made? 

1402. Give examples of the three 
modes in which clothes were distin¬ 
guished—texture, colour and place of 
manufacture. Mention some of the 
places where pnrplo was chiefly found. 
W hence was it procured ? Which shade 
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of purple wu the moot valued P Which 
under Augiiatue? What doea vestis 
dlbapka aignify P What vestiscocctnea V 
What Melitensis, r goss}fpio vel aevlo f 
What Phrugianaorionicaj Whet Phry- 
xiana 1 yirgata 7 Scutulata ? Gal- 
Ifaaa or inaJ Galbanatusl mores gal- 
OaniJ What vestisamethpstinal—Von- 
ckyiiata7—<yocotal Sindonl Vestis 
atra vel pulla7 Waa the black dreaa 
the only aynibol of mouroiog amongat 
the Romani? 

1403. What vras their moat common 
ornameDt ? From whnm doea this cua- 
tnm leem to have been borrowed ? 
Were the ringaof the higher and lower 
orders of the same material ? Waa 
there no exception to thia ? Did this 
distinction continue to the cloae of the 
empire ^ Why doea Juvenal call some 
rings setnestres f How many rings did 
the ancient Romans usually wear 1 
On which hand and finger 'i What was 
that finger called P What was the prac¬ 
tice in later times fu what estima¬ 
tion was this held ? On what occasions 
were rings laid aside P What was the 
dactylotheca ? How were rings orns- 
niented f What devices did these 
bear? What was the engraving on 
Pumpey’s ring? On Ciesar's? On 
that of Augustus? What is said to 
have been the value of the gem in the 
ring of Nonius ? 

1404. For wbat purposes were rings 
used ’> Explain the phrases symbol- 
am dare; asymbolus ad coenam venire. 
Wbat was a ring called by the ancient 
Romans ? By the Greeks P By both 
nations afterwards ? In what light was 
the presentation of a ring from a dying 
person regarded ? Were rings worn 
also by women ? What was the an¬ 
nulus pronuhas f Of what material was 
it made ? What kind of ring was worn 
by those who triumphed ? 

1403. Why does Cicero call the Ramans 
barbatif In what sense does Horace 
use the term ? When was the custom 
of shaving first introduced at Rome ? 
Who revived the custom of letting the 
beard grow V\ by P How did the 
Romans wear their hair ? Explain 
the phrase ponere barbam. How was 
the day signalised on which they did 
this P About wbat age was it usual to 
shave the beard for the first time F 
When did Augustus begin to shave P 
To whom were the terms barbatuli 
and bene barbati applied ? Wbat was 
done with ttie first growth of the beard P 
Why were young men, till they reached 
a certain age, called capillati f 
1400. Was this Buperstitiou of allow, 
itig the hair to grow, observed only in 
youth ?—Only among the Homans P 


By what sect among the Jews was it 
also observed ? Wbat part of the beard 
did the Britons shave in Ceesar's time ? 
How did the Romans treat their hsir 
and beards in time of griefs The 
Greeks ? What custom prevailed 
among the Catti with respect to cutting 
the hair ? Why is Socrates called by 
PerstiiB, barbatus magisterf What is 
Uber barbatus f 

1407. Was shaving the only method 
employed to remove hairs from the 
body P Wbat was the practice of Au. 
gustos ? Of what methods did others 
make use ? What was this pulling of 
the hair always supposed to indicate? 
What was the capillamenUmf How 
was it made P When did it begin to 
be used P What were I'onsores and 
TonstricesT Were there private as well 
as public tonsoresf Wbat were the 
shops called in which the latter oth- 
ciaicd ? 

1408. What was the vestis servilisf 
Wbat kind of garment was the exomts 
or dlphthera f How was it at one tune 
proposed to distinguish slaves from 
citixens ? Why was the proposal aban¬ 
doned ? How did slaves wear their 
hair ? How,after manumission ? With 
whom else was it customary to shave 
the head ? Wbat was the practice of 
those who had been acquitted of capital 
crimes? From wbat belief of the an¬ 
cients do we karn the importance 
which they attached to the cutting of 
the hair 

II. ROMAN ENTERTAINMENTS, EXERCISES, 
BATHS, FRIVAIB GAMES, &C. 

j 

1409. How many meals a day are the 
anciont Romans supposed by some to 
have taken ? What was their princi¬ 
pal meal in later times At vrhat time of 
the day was it taken ? Why was it not 
taken at an earlier hour? What is meant 
by convivium iritenipestivum ? What, 
by coena anlelucana ? Wbat expres¬ 
sions were applied to a person who 
feasted in this manner P When was 
one said vivere in diem ? 

1410. Wbat was the prandlum, and 
when taken ? What was it anciently 
called ? Why ? What change took 
place ? By wbat arrangement were the 
public spectacles prevented from inter¬ 
fering with the hour of dinner ? When 
was this custom introduced ? Of wbat 
did the dinner usually consist? What 
kind of dinner waa that caHed pran¬ 
dlum caninum vel abstemittm f What 
meaning did the word prandium bear 
m the army 7 

1411. Wbat was the Jeutaculvm* 
What the comissatio ? What does com- 
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Issari aif'nifyi and how came it to have 
itiicti eignification ? What is the curres- 
pondiog fllgnifioation of comiisatio 1 Of 
comissator ? What were the tnerenda ? 

1412. What were the chief articles 
of food among the ancient Romans? 
Whiit does fnAnimtum hence signify ? 
— Uncta pulmentartal How did their 
most distinguished men live when out 
of office ? Did they cuatinae to practise 
such frugality ? 

1413. What was the original posture 
of the Romans at their meals i Whence 
was the custom of rechuiug on couches 
introduced ? Was it general, or con* 
filled to the men ? In what postures 
were the images of the gods placed in 
a levtutcrnlum f Did the young sup in 
the same manner ? Was the reclioing 
posture observed at any other meal be¬ 
sides supper ? 

1414. What was the supping>room 
anciently called ? Afterwards? Why 
was it called tricllnluml What was 
the usual number oa each couch ? Des¬ 
cribe their posture. How did they eat? 

1415. Which guest was called sumrnus 

or primus f Which, bnus or ultimus f 
Which, mediiaf Which place wascalled 
the locus consularis, and why ? Where 
did the master of the feast recline ? ' 

14](i. Was the number of guests on 
one cuucti always three? When there 
were only two couches in the aupping- 
innm, what was it called? Repeat 
Yarro's maxim as to the proper number 
of guests at a party. What persona 
were called umbrae f 

1417. What was a bed-stead called? 

Ot what was it made ?#What was the 
rulcita vel niaita, and of what made ? 
What doe.s tomcntum signify? What, 
tomentum clrcense? Why? To what 
w'a» this opposed ? i 

1418. With what material do couches! 
appear to have been originally covered ? 
Why was a couch hence called Icctus ? 
Why, toms? What was the forall 
What is It called by later writers ? 
What is another meaning of lodix f 
What was bidlcula J 

1119. How were the couches rnverud 
on solemn occasions ^ What were At~ 
iallca peripctasmata ? Why was this 
tapestry so called ? What is the mean, 
mg ofthewouls Unbtflonlca peristrom- 
Ota consutaquc, tapetia ? What purpose 
did the aulea or hangings serve f 

1420. What change was made on the 
couches uuder the emperors ? What 
was this semicircular couch called ? 
How many did it enntaiu ? What 
custom was introduced in later ages? 
Where does it still prevail ? 

1421. Of what form were the tables 
of the Romans anciently ? What were 


they called? How were the couches 
arranged when the tables were of this 
form? What was the form when the 
semicircular couch came to be nsedf 
Of what kinds of wood were the tables 
of the great usually made ? With what 
were they adorned? Bxplain the 
phrases menmm apponere; men»am au- 
ferre tcI removere; eibum, lances, 
patinas, vel coenam meniis apponere, 
demere vel toUere ? 

1422. In what other sense is mensa 
used ? Give examples. Explain the 
phrases milters de mensa ; dapet meneae 
orevie; Mensa opima. 

1423. In wbat other sense is mensae 
used by Virgil P What other words 
does he use as synooimous with mensae 
in this sense? 'Whyorbesf Ylhyquadm 
rael What is hence the meaning of 
the phrase aliena vivefe quadra f 

1424>. Wbat was a table with one foot 
called ? By W'boro was it chiefly used P 
How was it adorned ? What was a aide*, 
board called ? How many feet bad tha 
tables of the poorer people usually ? 
Why does Martial call them inaequale^ 
mensaet 

1425. pill the Romans use table¬ 
cloths ? How did they simply their 
I place! Wbat was the use of the Man- 
tUe? Of the mappa ? By whom were 
they furnished ? How was the mappa 
sometimes adorned? To what other 
use was it occasionally applied ? At 
what period did table-cloths begin to be 
used P 

1420. What did the Romans in later 
times always use before supper P Were 
the batba public or private! Wbat 
dot s m quadrantarla mean, and how "t 
What did those under age pay P Wbat 
was the usual time of bathing ?' Men¬ 
tion some kinds of exercise which the 
Romans took before bathing. 

1427. Were there not several kinds 
of balls P Describe those chiefly used. 
When were players said iudere rtmttm 
vel pilam revocare cadenteml When 
Iudere datatim ve! non sperato fugien- 
tem icddere gestu^ When, Iudere ex-- 
p/ftsiui, vel pilnm gemiaare volantem ? 
Wbat wan ihe ^p/iafTi$ferl»mincouDtry 
villas? Why was it en called ? What 
was the trocbus? Why is it called 
Craccus by Horace? What was the 
turbo ? 

1428. .Wbat were ambulacra vel am- 
bulatlonesl What, porficKs? Where 
were these chiefly built.? Mention 
some of the most extensive. For what 
ether purposes besides the taking of ex¬ 
ercise were they sometimes employed ? 

1420. What was gestatiot What. 
cryptoporticus ? Of what peculiar use 
were these porticoes to literary men? 
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1410. Wbat circumttancea rendered 
frequent bathing neceaaary to the Ro< 
maaa? Whence did they draw their 
principal auppliea of water before the 
conatriiolion of aqueducta *■' Which wna 
the first aqueduct at Rome '<* IIuw 
many were auboequently built ? Were 
they of great extent? why has it been 
supposed that the ancients were ignor¬ 
ant of the fact that water, conveyed in 
pipes, rises to the height of its source? 
Whence does it appear that they were 
not entirely unacquainted with it P 
What were the reservuirs called? By 
what means was the water distributed 
through the city ? 

1431. At what period did baths first 
l>egin to assume an air of grandeur ? 
What name did they receive P Was this 
term applied with strict propriety ? 
liow many of them were built through¬ 
out the city ? Mention some of the 
chief. 

1432. What was the bason called in 
which they bathed? The cold bath? 
The hot ? The tepid P The cold bath 
room ? The hot bath room ? The stove 
room ? The sweating rooms ? The un¬ 
dressing room P The perfumiim room P 
In what order were the baths taken? 

1433. Wbat circumstance brought the 
cold bath into great repute? When, 
and why, did it fall into discredit ? 
Wbat was the person called who had 
charge of the bath ? What was the of¬ 
fice of the capsariil Of the aliptaet 
What were the instruments of an alip- 
ics"* Who was the unguentarltisl 

1434. What use did poets somotimes 
make of the baths ? At what season oi 
the year Y How did studious men em¬ 
ploy themselves while they were rub- j 
bed and wiped ? Were not libraries 
also attached to the baths ? How did ; 
the Romans, after bathing, dress for sup- > 
per P What was thought of the conduct 
of any one who appeared at a banquet 
without the proper habit? Whence 
may the custon. of reclining on couches 
at meat be supposed to have originated p 
Why did they put off their slippers be¬ 
fore they lay down ? 

1435. How was the head decorated at 
feasts ? What virtue were these crowns 
believed to possess? Did not the Ro¬ 
mans also perfume their bair P Men¬ 
tion some of the ointments in common 
nse. When were they first used at 
Rome? When, and by whom, was the 
sale of them prohibited ? 

1430. Who were the dii patellurii F 
Why wero they so called? In what 
ceremony were the words libo tibi in- 
troduced ? How was the table conse¬ 
crated P 

1437, la U'hat estimation was salt held 


by the ancient Romans P On what oc. 
casions was it always used '* Whai 
does solarium signify? How? What 
does sal signify when applied to the 
mind P Wbat, sahus f Insulsut] 
Salesf Sal Attievm, sales urlmni* 
Sales infra pomoeria nati T Sat nigeri 
What metapiiorical moaning has tht 
word salF Give examples. 

1438. Among wbat nations, besides the 
Romans, did the custom of placing the 
imagesbf the gods upon the table prevail 1 
Wbat was Hercules tteiice railed ) 
To wbat sacred use was the table ap 
plied'■* With what reverence was d 
conaeqnently regarded ? 

143d. What does hosjtitium, or Jtn 
hospitii signify ? For what is hospe; 
hence put ^ Give examples of ^i| 
these meanings. Was this connoctini 
formed only among individuals ? Quott 
to that effect. When was one said voii 
fregisse tesseram, and why ? Why wai 
Jupiter called /lOSpUalLt t In wha' 
other manner was a league of hospi 
tality Bometimea formed ? In what en 
timation was the relation of hospitt 
held ? In what two sensea is hospitiun 
used ? Quote examples of each. Wba 
were hospitalia ? What was tho pei is- 
tyllttml Why was it so called '* 

1440. Of how many parta did the Kn 
man coena usually consist ? Wbat wen 
they called ? What was the first par 
called in later times Of wbat did i 
then consist ? What was meant bi 
promulsis ? Wbat, by promulsidarium 
In what other sense is gustatio used' 

1441. What was the principsl dish a 
supper calledilP Explain the expres 
Sion ab om usque ad mala. Mentioi 
some of the dishes held in bighes 
estimation by the Romans. Wbat doei 
the phrase poin/t Tttyanns mean ? 

1442. Of wbat kinds of fish were thei 
particularly fond ?—From what placi 
in England did they procure oysters 
By whom were oyster-beds first invent 
ed ? In wbat year of RumeWhere 
Why were oysters brought from Bruti 
dusiiim and fed on the Lucriiie lake '' 

1443. Wbat were the dishes of the se 
cond course called? Mention some o 
the articles of which it consisted. Wha 
was the pastry cook or confcctione 
called? By whom were the disbe 
prepared and served up ? Were thi 
offices of baker and cook always di« 
tinot ? What was the distinguisbiD; 
badge of a cook P In the .phrase Sirula 
dopes, wbat is the meaning of Siculai 
and how does it come to be so used 
In what year were bakers first intro 
duoed at Rome ? Whose work was bak 
ing prior to this ? What contradictor 
statement dues I’lutarch give ? 
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1414. Who WBi the arckimagirus? 
—The promus condus The structur f 
Thecarptorf-Tkksatriensisl Who were 
the chironomontes or gesticttlatores"* 
What was the business of those called 
ministrii How were they dressed? 
How did the master call a slave when 
be wanted him ? 

1U5. On what were the dishes 
brought in ? What then is the meaning 
01 the phtaMupraebere coenatn ternis vel j 
tcnis jerculis ? What is another mean¬ 
ing ot ferculal How were the dishes 
Botnetiroes brought in ? What was mav- 
pnomutn f What kind of dish was that of 
VitelUus, e>illed th«!. shield of Minerva 1 
Give another eaaiuple of the luxury of 
that emperor. How was an uncom¬ 
mon dish introduced ? Witb what were 
the guests entertained while at sapper? 
What entertainment did the more 
sober provide for their friends? How 
did they endeavour to prevent the bad 
effects of repletion ? What means did 
even women employ to sharpen their 
appetite ? What does coena augurntis, 
snliaris, pontyicatls mean, and why ? 
What does coena dubia aignify ? 

1443. When waa a guest called hos- 
pcs oblatus f What does Suetonius call 
an entertainment of this kind ? When 
was an entertainment called adventitia 
^e\ viatica f When rectal What kind 
of entertainment was the coena aditl- 
ttlLs vel adjicialis f 

1447. For what purpose did clients 

wait on their patrons in the morning ? 
Why were they called anteaMbulones t 
Wby mvd Qulritesl WhS turba toga- 
ta f What was 8ubBtU|||B in place of 
the coena rectal emperor? 

Who restored the custom of formal 
suppers 

1448. What was the ordinary drink of 
the Romans at feaats? What was an 
oenopoliumf 'KHixsX a thermopollamf 

1449. Was wine plentiful in ancient 
times What enactments were made 
III consequence of the scarcity ? To 
what custom is this supposed to have 
given rise ? What edict of Domitian 
allows the great extent to which the 
vine had come to be cultivated in his 
time ? 

li.'iO. How did the Romans rear their 
vines? What is the allusion of Ovid 
in calling the plane-tree coclebsl 

14.51. What was the first process to 
which the grapes were subjected after 
being picked P What was the machine 
called by which the juice was pressed 
nut? What was the next process? 
What is vinum doliare f What was the 
protropum f 

1452. How was the new wine refined 7 
W bat ii nolv used for that purpose ? 


What was the next process ? Explain 
the allusion in the words cortieem ad- 
strtetum pice demoiiere amphorae. In 
whttt ot|j|ttr kind of vessel besides am* 
pborae did the Romans keep their wine? 
What does Pliny, in allusion to new 
Wine, call a hook not ripe for publication? 

1453. Explain the allasiona in the 
passages nunc mihi fumosos veteris 
proferte Falernos consulis; interiore 
nota Falerni; verterecadum: initertunt 
Aliphanis vinaria tota. To wbat 
does Horace allude in applying the 
word descendere to wine when brought 
for use ? W hat was the age of the wine 
which Pliny mentions, 14. 4. seel. 6? 
Wbat was the object of tbe Romans in 
boiling tbeir wine ? What was itealled 
when boiled down to one half ? To one 
third P ^ What does condire, medieai'i 
vinum signify ? From wbat were wines 
chiefly distinguished ? 

1451. Mention some of the most eele« 
brated Italian and foreign wines. Was 
not wine also named from ita colour br 
age ? Give some examples. 

1455. When did the Romans set 
down the wine ? To whom did they 
dedicate a portion of it before they be¬ 
gan to drink To whom did the senate 
decree a similar honour ? In wbat 
kind of vessels was the wine brought to 
table ? Wbat were tbe tituU affixed to 
them ? Were the same wines and 
fruita served up to all the guests indis-' 
criminately ? Wbat was that drunk by 
the master of tbe house called Ex¬ 
plain tbe phrase coenare civil iter. 

1456. What was the use of the crater 1 
Of the pocttla? Enumerate some of 
! the names by which cups were called. 
Of wbat materials were they made? 
Wbst kind Were called toreumataf 
Wbat were crustae nr etnblemata Of 
wbat other materials were cups some- 
times made ? Wbat is the meaning of 
calices pteroH f 

1467. Wbat was the use of the eya- 
thusl How much did it contain? 
Wbat was a cup called which contained 
two cyathi ? Three ? Four ? What 
phrases expressed tbe office of those 
who served tbe guests with wine ? 

1458. What was the ligula? What 
was the use of the eohim nivarium F 
In what form did the Romans drink to 
the health of one another ? 

1450. Explain the phrase ad numer- 
um hibere. What was a frequent num¬ 
ber ? How did tbe Greeks drink ? In 
wbst terms did they address the person 
to whom they handed the cup ? On 
what occasion were the words vivamus, 
dum licet esse bene used ? Among what 
other people did this singular enstum 
prevail ? 
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1460. Witb what did the ancients 
sometimes crown their oupa ? What 
other ineanioR does the phrase coroiiarc 
aratera convey ? What was the or- 
biter bUtendi ? How was he appointed ? 
By what expression was their ounvivi. 
ality designated when no director of the 
feast was appointed ? 

1461. How were the intervals of 
drinking occupied? W'bat difference 
was there between the tesserae and 
taii ? How were both of these marked ? 
What number of them did they use in 
playing? What was the Jritillus? 
what waa the Jorus 1 Which was tht> 
highest throw ? Which the lowest ? 
How were the other throws rained ? 
When was a talus said rectus cadere 
vei assistcref Which throw determin¬ 
ed the regnum vittif Wtiat supersti¬ 
tion was observed in throwing the 
dice? 

What game was that denoted 
by tile words luderc par impar ? Wtiat 
kind of game waa that called duodecim 
scripta f Explain the phrases ad in- 
ettas redartus; unam calcetn non posse 
ciere. With what modern game do some 
Buppose this to have been identical ? 

1463. What is the most general mean¬ 
ing of alea f By what law were these 
disallowed? W'lth what exception? 
In what respect were gamesters held? 

1464. What diversion did Augustus 
introduce at entertainments? What 
kind of game was that expressed by 
the words micare digilisl By what 
modern name is it still knnwu? Ex¬ 
plain the phrase dignus quicum tn tene- 
bris mices, 

1405. How did a Unman repast end ^ 
What were apophoreta or xrnktt In 
what other sente is xeninm used ? 
Were these presents of the same kind ? 
How then waa jealousy among the 
giieats prevented ? 

III. ROMAM ItlT£S OF MARRIAOS. 

1406. In how many ways might a 
legal marriage be made among the 
Romans ? What w'ere they called ? 
What was thatcalledu.mr^ro»/arreaf/o/‘ 
Whence did tliis latter receive the 
name ? What was the diffatreaUof Was 
this form of marriage reckoned more 
or less solemn than the other? In 
what did the superiority consist? 
What were the children of this kind of 
marriage called ? What preference 
was given to these children over others ? 
What meaning does Festus give to the 
word patrimus? What is Minerva 
hence called ? Why ? What was a 
pater patrimus ? Wans this form of 
marriage as much used in later times ? 


Of what two forma onl> does Cicero 
make mention ? 

1407. Of what nature was the fortu 
of marriage called coemptio f What 
were the forms observed ? What wero 
the effects of this rite ? What were 
parapherna Give examples to show 
the comparative amount of dowries 
during the republic, and empire. What 
was dos reecpticia f Wliat, servus n- 
cfpticius ? 

1468. What is the opinion of others re. 
spectingthe coemptio and confarreatio; 
Was this rito of purchase in marriage 
peculiar to the Romans ? Mention some 
other nations among whom it abu 
prevailed. In what ceremony, accord¬ 
ing to some, did the word conjux take 
its rise ? 

1469. What was a matrimonial union 
between slaves called? —The slavet! 
themselves ? ViThat, the connection be¬ 
tween a freeman and a woman not 
married? What was the woman in 
this caae called ? What were married 
women called P 

1470. 'Were citizens allowed to marry 
foreigners V Were they anciently al¬ 
lowed to marry even freed-women' 
W hat change did the lex Papia Poppam 
make ? In what reign was all restraint 
ot this kind removed ? 

1471. What were the children of a ri- 
tizen and foreigner called ? In whatee- 
timatioo were they held? What were tin: 
children of a lawful marriage called'-'— 
all others? How many kinds were them 
of the latter, and what were they ' 
What was connection between person.^ 
Within the ||||||||biteddegrees of consan¬ 
guinity caUmpPrWas polygamy allowed 
among the Romans? What vtas the 
age of puberty ? Was it usual for par¬ 
ents to betroth their children in infancy' 
For what purpose? What restriction 
did Augustus put on this practice ? 

1472. Whose consent, besides that of 
the parties themselves, was necessary 
to a legal marriage ? What phrase wan 
applied to this act of the father Wiiat 
words did he use on the occasion' 
What was the marriage contract called •* 
—The parties tbcmst-lves ? What ivu 
the form of the contract ? What pledge 
was given by the future husband on 
this occasion ? What wiis it calien' 
On which finger was it worn and why ' 

1473. What days of the month were 
avoided for marriage, as unlucky' 
What month ? What festivals f Wlwt 
time was considered the most fortunate f 

1474. What was rcjiudiuml \Vb»t 
were the parties said to do when, after 
signing the contract, they sent notice 
that they tvislied to break off the mateb' 
What other meaning hat repudiart’’ 
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1475. Hovi' wBt tbe bride dressed on 
the marrisge day ? Bxidain tbe con¬ 
nection between the tneaoing of mtOo, 
to niarry, and its original meaning, to 
veil. What was tbe colour of the veil, 
and why ? How was tbe bride's hair 
dressed ? What was the colour of her 
•hoes ? 

1470. What religious rites were indis- 
fiensable tofore the celebration of a mar^ 
risge ? What was anciently the victim''' 
Why was the gall always taken out and 
thrown avt'ay ? Where was the marriage 
ceremony perfonxiud ? Whither was 
the bride conducted in the evening? 
Ilow was she taken from her mother's 
arms ? In memory of what event'' 
What boys attended her ? How many 
other torches were carried before her ? 
What were they called ? For what is 
iaeda hence put ? 

1477. What part did the maid-ser¬ 
vants act in the procession P Wliat was 
thereby intimated to the bride ? Of 
what was the hoy named Camiltus the 
iiearer? In what were these carried? 
Who made up the procession ? By 
what term was (heir attendance on such 
an occasion expressed ? What phrase, 
sigiiityiog 'to marry,* had its origin iu 
this ceremony ? * 

147h. How was the bridegroom's house 
adorned for the occasion? By ^linm 
wero tbe words ubi tu Caius, Ibi ego 
Caia used, and with what aJliisious 
From what custom, according tnServius, 
is the word ujror derived ? What cau¬ 
tion was observed in crossing (be 
threshold, and why ? What ceremon¬ 
ies were performed JMon her entry ? 
Why did she and bar husband toiuh 
fire and water ? 

1479. What was tlie rocna nuptialu ? 
What tbe epithalamlum f Why did 
tiiey, in singing this, often repeat the 
exclamation Jo Hymen Jlymenaee and 
ThaUtiSio? By whom else used these 
words to be resounded ? VVhot is hence 
(he meaning of the phrases Hymenaeos 
cancri\ Hymcnaei inconccssi ¥ 

1480. What ceremony was performed 
after supper ? Where was the nuptial 
couch placed ? What images were hung 
around ? Explain the phrase nuces 
Telinquet'c. What corresponding cere¬ 
mony waw performed by young women 
when they married ? What took place 
on the second day P How was a woman 
designated after marriage P 

1481. Was divorce permitted ? What 
penalty was inflicted for a groundless 
or unjust divorce? Mention some 
grounds on which a divorce was valid. 
VVbo judged in these cases P Was this 
privilege much exercised in early times? 
VV'hu first availed himself of it ? Why ? 


1482. Did divorces continue to be ai 
rare ? Were tbe reasons assigned 
always of importance ? Mention a cast 
in illustration. Did the wife forfeit 
her dowry P In what case was it re. 
stored to her ? When was she allowed 
to retain the marriage presents of hei 
husband ? When was this right of di- 
vorce extended to women? To whal 
excess was it afterwards carried P 

1483. By whom was this licence re. 
stneted P What expressions were ap¬ 
plied to the parties making a divorce ? 
Were tbe ceremonies on tbe occasion 
always the same ? What was the sarri- 
fice called when the marriage bad. been 
contracted by cmfarreatiof How was 
a marriage dissolved which had been ooti. 
traded by coemptht ? Mention instances 
of each. 

1484. How was a divorce made in 
later times ? What was meant by msU f- 
monii renunciatio ¥ What kind of ac¬ 
tion was that called actio inalae 
tionis¥ When tbe divorce was made 
by tlie wife, what form of words did 
she employ P Was any public account 
kept of divorces? 

1485. Under what restrictions were 
widows laid ? Were men similarly re¬ 
stricted? What ia often found in an¬ 
cient insoriptioiia as an epithet of 
honour 1 Why? From what sacred 
rites were women, who bad marri d a 
second time, excluded ? Among what 
people were second marriages prohibit¬ 
ed by law P 

IV. ROMAN 1UM.RALS. 

1486. Why did the Romans pay very 
great attention to funersi i .tes ? Men - 
tion some facts to show tlie importaoco 
which they attached to interment.— 
What kind of death was on this me* 
count particularly dreaded? 

1487. Explain the custom to which 
tbe words extremum spiritum ore ex- 
t’ipcre refer. In what case was the 
soul said in primls lahrls csxc, or in arc 
primo teneri t Enumerate aoine phrases 
which express this idea of the soul es¬ 
caping by the mouth. 

1488. Were the rings allowed to re¬ 
main on the corpse ? What duty de¬ 
volved on the nearest relation imrae. 
diately after the decease ? Why was 
tliis done ? What do the words corpora 
nondum conclamata signify P Tu whai 
custom do they refer ?, How is the im¬ 
personal eonclamatumest used? 

]489. What was next done with the 
body? Mention a word which in one 
of its senses alludes to this ritft. Tn 
what other ancient practice has this use 
of depositus been supposed to refer P 
H 
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Explain the phraaea deponere aliquem 
vino; posUi artut; compotitus vino sotn~ 

1490. What waa next done to the 
Gorpae? 'What were the alavea em¬ 
ployed for tfaia purpoae called f From 
whom were they hired 7 Give the 
meaning of the phraaea vUare Libitinam; 
mirari nihil, nisi quod Libitiua sacravit; 
Libitinamevadere. In what other aenae 
ia Libiti/ia uaed ? I n the line— Autum- 
nusque gravis, Libitinae quaestus acer~ 
hoe—to what does the word quaestus 
allude? What doea arbitrium nieau 
when applied to funerals? Whattcrr- 
bitrium vendendi salis ? 

1491. How was the body then dressed 

and laid out? Where? Mention a 
verb which, from this practice, signifies 
to bury. How waa the couch sometimea 
decked ? Translate and explain the 
words abiisse ad AcheruHtem sine vie- 
tico. ' 

1492. What waa placed at the door of^ 
the deceased ? For what purpoae ^ Toi 
whom was the cypress sacred ? Why V 
What epithets were applied to it? 6n 
what account? 

1493. Did the Romans at first inter or^ 
burn their dead P From whom did they 
adopt the custom of burning them ? 
Where is this fact mentioned P When 
did the practice become general? To 
what does Pliny ascribe the first insti¬ 
tution of burning among them ? What 
sect in ancient times used to burn them- 
aalves alive? Did the custom of burn¬ 
ing become more or less frequent under 
the emperors ?—After the introduction 
of Christianity ? 

1404. What is the meaning of the word 
euggrundarium ?—Of buiental ? Why 
was the laner so called P How are the 
expressions sepelire, sepultura, sipul. 
ckrum used? Is humarc applied only 
to interment P Give some words which 
are used for funeral obsegnies or solem¬ 
nities. What ia the proper signification 
of exsequiae f f^uote some phrases in 
support of this. 

1403. What were the two chief kinds 
of funerals? What was the public fu. 
neral called; and why ? What were 
the most remarkable of this kind P 
Who was very liberal in granting pub¬ 
lic funerals? What was a private fu¬ 
neral called ? By what other names 
waa it known ? What was the funerel 
of persons who died under age called? 
Waa such a funeral conducted with as 
much pomp as that of a full-grown per* 
son ? What distinction do some writers 
make between funus acerbum and im- 
maturvm t 

I40fl. How long was the body kept 
when the funeral was to be public ?— 


When it was to be private ? How war 
the dead body carried out on the day 
of the funeral ? By whom was it sup. 
ported? By whom was Julius Ciesai 
borne'* By whom was Augustus?— 
Gerreanirus?—DrnsusP—P. j^milius? 

1497. What expressions may be foiini) 
in the clasaics for the bier of a pooi 
person ? What were the bearers oi 
such a person called? Were vespU- 
iones never uaed at the funerals of the 
rich P What was a couch called, when 
carried by aix By eight 7 What u 
the genera] name of a bier ’ In wbal 
sense does Plautus use capularis f By 
whom were children carried to the pile, 
who died before they were weaned ? 

1498. What is said to be the deriva¬ 
tion oifu7iusf Why were all funeralx 
anciently solemnised in the night-time P 
Why were they so celebrated in Athena 
under Demetrius Phalereiis? Did all 
funerals continue to be solemnised in 
the night-time? Kxplaln the passagefi 
biter utramque fircem; et J'aee pro 
tkalami,fax tniht mortis adest 

1499. Who was the designator f Oi 
whom was the first part ot the proces. 
aion compoaed 7 What were tfaeae mn- 
Mirians called ? Who came nest 
What was the funeral-song called which 
they chanted ? Why is nugae some¬ 
times put for naeniac? Were women 
always employed for this purpose ? In 
what did the instruments used on this 
occasion, differ trom those in ordinary 
use? What was the greatest mimher 
of flute players allowed by the law of 
the twelve tablet? 

1600. Who mipe next ? What w m 
the chief of these called ? Who follow¬ 
ed ? From what motive did some mss- 

I ters at their death manumit all their 
slaves? What were carried immedi¬ 
ately before the corpse ? On what were 
they carried ? What did ibe Triumviri 
I ordain in reference to this custom re¬ 
specting tlw imago of Julius Ccasar 
What additional honour was paid if the 
deceased had distinguished himself in 
wsr? What were exhibited at the fu¬ 
nerals of renowned commanders? How 
did the lictora carry their fasces ? 

1601. Who walked behind the corpse ^ 
In what guiae? How did the near re¬ 
lations, and particularly the women, 
sometimes express their grief'* Whai 
was the laudutM Where was it de¬ 
livered ? By whom ? Who ia said m 
have introduced this eustoni? What 
was Its tendency ? Was this honour 
allowed to women 7 In return for what 
service 7 Do Cicero and Plutarch con¬ 
firm this opinion ? Where was the 
body placed, during the delivery of the 
oration? Where was that of Caisvi 
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plnctfd ? What robe of hia was there 
exhibited ? Why was his image ex¬ 
posed P Did the same person never 
reoePre more than one funeral ora¬ 
tion P 

1052. What was next done with the 
body f Was this place within or with¬ 
out the oily ? Where are the ancients 
said to have buried their dead in early 
times ? To what is this supposed, by 
some, to base given rise? what were 
souls separated from the body called P 
—If beneficent?—If hurtful? What ia 
the origin of the word mummy 1 By 
whom is the manner of embalming de- 
acribed ? How did the Persians pre¬ 
serve the bodies of their dead ? 

1503. What were the reasons of the 
Homans for prohibiting the combustion 
nr interment of bodies in the city '■* 
Give examples of the former of these. 
Where were the private places of bu¬ 
rial usually situated F On wbat roads 
principally ? What kind of inscription 
did these tombs bear P Where were 
the public ones? Where were poor 
people buried ? What afterwards be¬ 
came of this burying-place? 

1504. What purpose did the clppux 
serve ? What did the initials H. M. n. $. 
denote? Wbat was such a bui;ying 
ground called ? Wbat, when it was in¬ 
tended only for a person's self and fa¬ 
mily ? 

1505. Mention some persons who were 
buried within the city. What priest¬ 
hood enjoyed this privilege? What is 
the meaning of the word buitum ? Of 
ustrlna t 

1500. Wbat was the funeral pile call, 
ed? Why, araP Of what kind of wood 
was It made ? Was it rough or smootfa P 
What is Ovid's meaning in calling a 
tomb pkbeitts f At what distance from 
any house was it required to be built ^ 

l.')0P. Was the couch placed along 
with the body on the pile ? Who sec 
fire to It ? Why did thev, in doing so, 
turn away their face? What dues Ci¬ 
cero mean by xumptuosa rcsperslo? 
What other articles did they throw 
into the flames P By what general 
name were these called ? What addi¬ 
tion was there if the deceased bad been 
a soldier '■*—If a general ? 

1508. When a person of the highest 
euiincnoe as Sylla or Augustus ? From 
what people ia this cuatom supposed to 
have been borrowed ? 

1609. Were victims never offered to 
the manes ? What was the case in an. 
cient times ? Wbat came to be aubsti. 
tuted in place of these human sacrifi¬ 
ces ? What similar custom prevailed 
amo^ the GaulsAmong the Indians 
and Thracians ? Are there any exam¬ 


ples of this species of self-immolation 
among the Romans P 

1510. What was done after the pile 
was burned down ? Wbat became of 
the bones and ashes after they were 
gathered ? Where was the nm de-* 
posited ? Wbat was done with Uie 
body when it was not burned? What 
peculiar property did coffins made of 
stone from Assos, possess P Wbat were 
such coffins called? 

1511. What was the position of the 
coffin in the tomb? What ceremony 
was performed just before the party 
Went away P Wbat was the signal for 
departure ? What were the ne- 
t’Usiina7 For what did the letters 8. T. 
T. L. stand? Where were they mark¬ 
ed ? Give a synonyme of sepultw which 
conveys this idea. Quote a line from 
Ovid in which the upposite is wished. 

1512. Wbat WHS the siifiitio i What,iffie 
exverrce ? What, the Jeriee denioaiei ? 
What, the novendialel What privilege 
did the relations of the deceas^ mifoy 
during these nine days ? 

1513. Wbat were feralta niuneraf 
.What ph raseaare used to ex press the per¬ 
formance of this rite ? Wbat does the 
phrup-parentareregisanguine eojyttrw 
utorum mean ’ How was the exterior 
of the tomb decorated ? Was it watch¬ 
ed? 

1614, What was the eoena ferallsl By 
what other name was this feast called ? 
In what sense are the words rapere de 
Togo coenam; e fiamma cibum peiere 
used ? In wbat sense is bustirapus used ? 

1515. What was the visceratia f Were 
shows of gladiators or games ever ex¬ 
hibited in honour of,^the dead? Wbat 
was the time at mourning among men ? 
Among women? 

1516. What was a justltiuml Was 
any thing allowed to interfere with 
mourning? How did those in mouns- 
ing conduct themselves? What does 
Statius allude to in the words focus 
pervigil ? Wbat change did women 
make in their dress?—Senators in a 
public mourning P—Magistrates ? 

1517. For what do the letters V. P.; V. 
F. G. and V. S. P. stand, and to what 
do they allude P What kind of tombs 
were those called sepulchra priva or 
singularia ? Sepulchra communia, dco.? 
What was the tumulus honorarimj 

15 IB. How were the tombs of the 
rich commonly built ? What were the 
sepiilcfarea.of the poor people called? 
Why? What were the columbaria? 
Whence did they receive the name ? 

1510. Was the Interior adorned in 
any way? What was the epitaph 
called ? Was it in prose or versa P 
With what letters or word did it uau- 
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ally begin? Of wbat did It consistF 
Was there any inscription when a body 
was interred without a tomb f 

Jr>20. What was the punishment for 
violating a tomb f In what ways might 
a tomb be violated?—A corpse ? Were 
temples ever consecrated to the de* 
parted F What was the consecration or 
? How was the ceremony per¬ 
formed ? 

ROMAN WRIGHTS AMO COINS. 

1521. What waa the principal Homan 
Wf ight f What were ite parte ? How 
was the uncia subdivided? How is as 
used ? To what troy weight was the 
Roman pound equivalent F—To what 
avoirdupoise weight ? What are the 
chief Greek weights mentioned by Ro¬ 
man authors? 

1623. What was meant by aes rude! 
How do pendere and solvere iwnie to 
be used aynonymously ? Give examples 
of the same association m the coin of 
other nations. Give some Greek words 
which are supposed to refer to the ori¬ 
ginal custom of exchanging commodi' 
ties. 

1523. What is said to be the deriva¬ 
tion of pecunia f When was silver first 
coined at Rome Gold ? 

1.'34. W'bat is the general word for 
money in Latin ? Why? Explain the 
fullow'ing expresBions.' aere mutare; aes 
uliemtm; annua acra; aerarinm; aes 
mUUaret homo aeratus; aera vetusta ; 
aera veteraj aeruscare vel aescularl; 
aeruscator vel acsculatar; ohaeratus ; 
in tneo aere. est; aes vircitm/oraneum. 

1525. What other general word is 
there for money ? Whatls the common 
uae of this word ? Whence had as its 
name ? W'hat was the highest valua¬ 
tion of fortune under Servioa ^ What 
were the other brass coins besides the 
as! 

J52B. What is the meaning of aes 
gratae ^ What is it, according to Servi- 
us ? What expedient waa resorted to 
during the first X>unic war, to make np 
the deficiency of the treasury ? How 
waa the as marked at this time ? The 
triens and quadransy What reduction 
was made on the weight of the as in 
the dictatorship of Fabius ?—By the law 
of Papirius 7 What was the sum of 
three asses called*''—Of ten Of 
twenty ?—Of a hundred ? Were there 
any such coins ? 

1527. What were the silver coins and 
their respective value ? By what three 
letters is the scslertius often express^ ? 
For what words do these letters stand ? 
By what other name is it called be¬ 
sides sesferHurf Why? 

1528. What was the usual impression 


on silver coins ? Wbat were they thence 
called ? Why vktoriati f 

1529. What number of denarii were 
coined out of a pound of silver ? What 
change was afterwards made in the com¬ 
parative value of silver and brass F 
What proportion is denoted by the 
phrase areentum aere solutum f 

1530. Wbat smaller silver coins are 
mentioned by F arro ? How does Cicero 
use these words? 

1631. Wlien was gold first coined at 
Roms ? What was the coin called ? 
What was its value? What was tiie 
common rate of gold to silver under the 
repablicV_Under Julius Cmsar ? What 
was the aureus afterwards called ? Was 
it changed in any thing but the name ? 
What number of aurei were made from 
a pound of gold at different times F Wbat 
impression did coins bear under the 
emperors'? 

1532. Whet was meant by ohrmsa ? 
By the phrase aurum ad obrussam ; 
argentum pustutatum; in/ectum vel 
rude : factum ; signatvm ; nunmus 
asper/ vet us vel trltus? Why were 
some coins called serratl t What were 
medalilons? Where was money coined ? 
To wbat Roman value did the Greek 
drachma correspond ?--Tlie mina f — 
1'alentumf —'I'ctra-drathma ?— Obo- 
lusf 

MET HOI' OF COMPLTINC KONEV. 

1533. Of fvhat coin did the Romans 
usually make use for computing sums 
of money ’ Was the sestertlum a coin ? 
W hat is denoted by sestertii with a 
numeral noun ? By sestertm with a 
numeral noun ? Give examples. Ex¬ 
press the sum of 1000 sesterces in a 
variety of ways. 

1534. When a numeral adverb is 
joined to sesterttum, what does it mean ? 
What then, is quudragies sestertium ? 
How might this ue expressed at greater 
length -More concisely ? What is to 
be supplied in the expressions deni, 
centum, &c. aeris ? 

1535. When sums are marked by 
letters, wbat effect has a line drawn 
over the letters? W'bat amount is de. 
noted by H. S. M. G. with a line? 
Without it? What purpose do points 
serve in numbers? Wbat is under, 
stood when sesfertium neut. is used F 
For wbat does H. S. stand when placed 
after a cardinal number''—After u 
numeral adverb? 

I53G. Did the Romans ever express 
■urns by talents ?—By any other weight ? 
In wbat case do the best critics sup¬ 
pose the word pondo to be always used 
What was the value of the libra f—0( 
the talent? —Of the sestertius? —^Of the 
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qvinarim 1 —Of the denarius F —Of the ] 
aureus ?—Of thm sesteriiumf —Often 
sestertii ?—A hundred ?—Of ten sester- 
tlaf —A hundred scstertla'l 

TUB INTEREST OF MONEY. 

Ifi37. What was the interest of money 
called?—The capital? What waa the 
usura centesima f Why waa it ao call¬ 
ed ^ What is this amount of interest 
called among us P What was the doublet 
See., of this called ? What was consi¬ 
dered the legal interest at Rome ? 
What does Horace mean by quinashic 
capiti mercedes exsecat f 

1538. What was meant by centesimae 
renovatae? By centesimae perpetuaef 
11 y usurae semisses ? — Trientes? — Quad¬ 
ra ntes f—‘Besses i—LegitUnae vellicitae? 
illicitae rei illegUimae? In what num¬ 
ber is usura commonly used ?— Foetius f 

1.^39. What interest was permitted by 
the Twelve Tables ? What change was 
mado, A. U. 408 ^ What were bankers 
called P 

1540. Mention some verbs which are 
used m the sense of laying out money 
at interest. Did the Romans make 
much use of bankers in the settlement 
of their accounts? What does accep- 
tum referre mean ?— jerre? 
What was meant by acceptUatio? 
What is meant by the words ra/to ac- 
erpti atque espensl inter nos coni cnit? 
in rationem Inducere vel tn tabuUs ra- 
tionem scribere?—scribere nummos ali- 
ntif H 0 w d oes scribere come to be used 
in this sense ? Whatismeantbyrafionm 
accept I scribere 1 —Rescribere f-Per- 
scrihete?—rerscriptlo 1 In what senses 
IS nomeu used ?—Nomina faceref — No¬ 
mina cxigerc and appeltare de nomine ? 

Nomina dissolveref (Mention some 
other -verbs which are used in this 
sense.' TVanscribere nomlna in alios? — 
Pecanm ei est in nominibus &c. Why 
are the calends called trlstesf What 
was the calendarium f 

ROM4N MEASURES OP LENGTH, &.C. 

1511. Whence were the Roman names 
of measure derived ? Mention them, 
and their length.—What was the length 
of the pertUaf How many palmi did 
a foot contain? How vasny pollices? 
How xao.'ay diglti? Was not the foot 
also divided into twel-ve parts? How 
were these parts expressed ^ 

1542. How much was a cubit How 

much a passits f How much a stadium ? i 
— A mile ? How was this last expressed I 
What waa the length of the Greek par- \ 
asanga f Of the schoenos T j 

1543. What was the extent of the 
Jugerum ? What was actus quadratus f 

What is the sine of an English acre ? 


-Of a Scotch acre ? How was the Jug 
erum subdivided? 

ROMAN MEASURES OF CAFACITY. 

1.144 What measure of capacity is 
that of must frequent ooeurrence in the 
classics P Why was it so osiled? 
What waa its capacity ? By what other 
names is it known ? Was the Attic 
amphora larger or smaller? How 
much English measure did the amphora 
contain ? The sextarius? How many 
heminae did the latter contain P—How 
m an y Quartarii ?—Acetabula ?—Cynf &l ? 
What does sextans mean, when ap¬ 
plied to a cup?— Quadrans, &e? How 
much was a epaihuscongius? 

1545. What Was tbe congiariumf 
Why was it so called What was the 
gratuity to the soldiers generally called ? 
Why were the cotigiarla of Augustus 
called heminarkc ^ What weight of 
ram water did an amphora contain?— 
A congius ? —A sextaHus f What was 
the capacity of the culeus I* How many 
of these, according to Pliny, did*tiie 
ager Caecubus generally yield ? How 
much English measure P What wim 
the value of each culeus of this wine f 
What was the modius? What the med- 
imnus f Was the latter a Roman mea' 
sure P 

ROMAN METHOD OP WHITINC. 

1548. Has the knowledge of writing 
generally been regarded as an impor¬ 
tant advance in cirilization ? What 
means were employed, before the inven¬ 
tion of this art, to preserve the memory 
of great events? Wbat may be consi¬ 
dered the first attempt towards the re¬ 
presentation at thought ? Give nn ex¬ 
ample of this from modem history. 

1547. What are hieroglyphics P To 
wbtnn belongs tbe honour of malting 
this contrivance P—Of inventing let¬ 
ters When, and by whom, were let¬ 
ters first introduced into Greece ? What 
was their number at this tints ? Who 
enlarged the Greek, alphabet P What 
additions did each make ? Who brought 
letters into Latinm ? Were they ranged 
by all ancient nations as by us, hori¬ 
zontally, and from left to right? Wbat 
kind of writing was that called p**rrr*- 
P 

r54S. Mention some of the ancient 
materials used in writing. liVhen was 
papyrus first used P 'What was it p 
I'o what height did the reed grow P 
How was It prepared for use ? What 
was a seapusj 

1549. In what way was paper smooth¬ 
ed ? What was tbe finest paper called 
at Rome ?—Paper of tbe second quali¬ 
ty?—Of tbe third? What alteration 
was made by Claudius ? What were 

u 2 
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the iiifarior kinds called ? Wbat was 
that called emporetica^ — iicabra bibu- 
laque ?—Macrocolla 7 

1550. Where was the nse of parch¬ 
ment. as a material for writing, discov¬ 
ered? What was it h5nce called*'’ 
What led to the discovery ? What waa 
it called from baing made of skins ? 
Wbat was the diphthera Jovtsl Are 
the ancient manuBcripts still extant, 
written for the most part en parchment 
or papyrus ? Wben did tbe manufac¬ 
ture of paper from tbe papyrus cease P 
From what cause ? When was it first 
made from cotton or silk ? Where P 
When from linen rags ? When was 
paper first manufactured in Englaud ? 

ISO], Wbat were the instruments for 
writing among the Romans ? Were they 
used on the same materials ? In what 
metaphorical sense ia tbe word sepia 
uaed, and why ? 

1502. What were the ordinary ma- 
teriala for writing ? What was tbe 
shape of tbe sty lust Wbat does Ho¬ 
race mean by the advice saepe stylum 
veriasf and to wbat dues he allude ? 
Why were tablets generally used for 
tbe first draft of any oompoaition 

1553. Wbat are the two operations to 
which that of correcting ia generally 
compared ? Give examples. What 
kind of paper was that called paliuf 
pscstost Whence is the word derived 

1554. What IS the meaning of referre 
in adversaria f Wbat were those ad¬ 
versaria f Wbat is the original idea 
conveyed by tbe word volutnen in La¬ 
tin ; volutaci scroll in Rnglisb ? How 
much did a single volume generally 
contain ? What does Ovid hence cal] 
his fifteen books of metamorphoses? 
Did a volume never contain more or 
less ? Give examples of both. 

1555. W'hat was meant by opisto- 
gravhust What was tbe umbilicus m a 
book ? What mean the phraaes ad umblb 
ictan adducerej ad %imbUkos pervcnlt e ‘i 
Wbat reason do some give tor the use 
of the plural? Wbat does umbilicus 
mean in tbe expression Delphi umbilU 
CHS terrac f What is its meaning, Cic. 
Oral. ii. 0. ? 

155(i. What were pugiUares ? What 
are they called in Homer 1 What was 
tbe slave sometimes employed for this 
purpose, called ? What was the shape 
of these tablets ?—1'he material ?->Tiie 
construction ? Wbat is meant by ceris 
et stylo incumberet Wbat connection 
may be traced between stylus and sfff- 
etto? 

1557. In what three sensea is tbe 
word cMrographus vel -um used ? Wbat 
is the meaning of syngraphal 

1558. What does scrinium vel capsa 


mean? — Capsariusf — Paedagogus 1 
Praeceptor"* Was the teacher ever call¬ 
ed dominus 7 Why did someof the Roman 
emperors decline this name? What 
was an under teacher called ? 

1559. When was a book called auto* 
graphus f In what senses is comment- 
arii used ? Hypomnemata f What is 
meant by tbe words signata volumina f 
In what envelope was the roll usually 
wrapt up ? Wbat alteration was made 
in the form of letters by J ulius Ciesar ? 
In what senses » libelti used ? 

1500. What is the meaning of dipfome t 
To what class of persons was this parti¬ 
cularly given ? To wbat is codex ap¬ 
plied ?—Xif ferae? Wbat distinction 
ui there between epistola, codicilU and 
libeUif 

1561. How did the Romans make up 
their letters. Mention some verbs ap¬ 
plied to (he opening of a letter . How 
did their letters begin ? Wbat followed? 
For wbat did the letter S. stand ? 
What ia the meaning of tbe phrase 
salutem aiirui mittere 7 For wbat did 
tbe letters V, G. £. V. stand ? How 
did letters end ? Wbat was the sub- 
scriptio ? Was the date given ? 

1502. How were letters conveyed ? 
How was a communication by letter 
sometimes kept up with the besieged 
in time of war P Wbat method of se¬ 
cret writing was employed by Ceesar '* 
—By Augustus? 

1603. What did the Romans style the 
slaves who wrote their letters '''—Their 
accounts? What were short band 
writers called What was the office of 
the librarii't Of the glutmatorcsf 
Wbat is the meaning and allusiun of 
the words carmina cedro linenda? 
Wbat substances were used for marking 
titles nr indexes ^ What was tbeoffiro 
of the a bibliotheca ?—'Of the anag* 
nititae ? 

1561. VVhat was the name given to 
the place where paper was made — 
Where it was sold ''' Is this distinction 
always observed by the classics ? What 
was ari apotheta t—A taberna tibraria I 
— Altlrrailum'i Where did the most of 
the buokaellers in Rome reside ? 

LtnnAiiiE.s. 

1505. Wbat is the Latin word for a 
library ^ Wbioh was the first and 
greatest library of ancient timea P—Tbe 
next? When, and by whom, W'as the 
first of these collected ? Wbat number 
of volumes did it contain ? Wbat was 
the museum? By whom was a second 
museum built F Wbat loss did the Alex¬ 
andrian library sustain in the time of 
Csesar ? By whom was it restored ? 
By whom finally destroyed ? 
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1506 . Wbicb WBB tbe firnt public lib¬ 
rary at Rome ? Wbat libraries were 
founded by Augustus? Mention some 
other Roman libraries. What was that 
instituted by Trajan called ? Were 
there any private libraries at Rome ? 

1567. How were libraries adorned ? 
Wbat were tbe presses called in which 
the books were deposited? What waa 
the keeper of a library called ? Is bib- 
Hotltecarius not a classic word ? 

HOUSES OF THU ROMAKS. 

1568. Of wbat description are the 
Roman bonses supposed to have been 
oiiginally? Wbat derivation of tbe 
word culmen, is given in conArmation 
of this ? What event led to their im¬ 
provement ? Was much attontiou given 
at this time to regularity in building ? 
Uow were bouses roofed before the time 
of Pyrrhus ? Repeat a famous boast 
of Augustus with regard to the improve 
wents which be bad made on the city, 

1569. To what event was it indebted 
for its subseouent msgnifioence and ro- 
gulsrity ? Mention some salutary re¬ 
gulations which were enforced in the 
rebuilding of tbe city. What bouses 
were called insulae ? What name was 
given to bouses in which only a single 
family lived ? 

1670. Wbat was the vestibulum f Of 
what extent was that before the golden 
palace of Nero ? Wbat did this space 
contain ? What was tbe gate called^ 
Of what was it made ? Was it placed 
on a level with the ground ? Whai were 
the entae f—Tbe antevagmenta 1 
1571 Whether did the Roman doors 
open outwards or inwards? Wm this 
the case i» Athens? Was not this 
privilege sometimes granted also by the 
Romans as a» honour’ Wliat mean 
the words concrepuit a Glyccrio ostium 
What diflereiiCB is there between 
c»s«KJrr'**'and .. 

1672 Who was the 
urivs'' 1-low was be equipped . What 

insci’iptx'n wa** ®®“f“h“'‘!to*’'with his 
his cell? Wbat did 
chaiu.s when emancipated ? Were te- 
males ever employed to watch the do 
1673. How were the B®*** adorned on 
oSo?s ot rejoicing ’ 

of Augustus called fates lau^erae 
What other honour «f a similar kind 
did he receive? What were the re¬ 
lative nositions of the laurel and oak 
as denoted by the words medUimque 

the door secured? 

Explain tbe S 

rJmlumforibus; 

iinmittcrf i ouserare 
jincsxal ostium; scram poncre; appos- 


itiiyanua fuUa serd ;feres reserare; ex¬ 
cut ere paste scram. Were the locksi a* 
appears from these pessages, Axed or 
moveable ? . « j • 

1576. Were knockers or belli used 7 
What were they called ? Was it usisal 
for tbe porter to Interrogate before »d'» 
mining ? What other guard, besides 
tbe janitor, was there in the bouses of 
the great? What was a back door 
called ?—A front door ? 

1576. Wbat was the atrimt or euw I 
How was it approached? Wbat part 
of it waa the tabUnum t The ? 
With what was tbe tabUaum nlled? 
For what purposes waa tbe atrium 
used ? Why did they select it as the 
place for tbeir spinning and weaving r 

1577. Were these employments w- 
garded as important ? Quote apamge 
in confirmation. Quote a passage fwm 
Columella to show tbe change wWeto 
afterwards took place in this respect 
Into whose bonds did this empmVlBeSit 

1678. What stuff was pn^paHy 
manufactured? Was linen unknown ? 
Wbat were the chief processes in %a« 
manufacture of wool? In what 
was it called succidal How was it 
prepared fur being dyed ? 

1579. What was the form of ^ 

loom ? What was it called ? In wbat 
restricted sense is this wwd 
some ? What were tbe licia f VfiM 
the stamen? Why was it so caU^? 
What was the subtemen .'—The arundo ? 
The radius t—Tise pecten T Is pte nj^ 
right mode of weaving prMtised at all 
in modern times ? Esplain the words 
licia telae addere. . 

1580. Wbat IS the meaning of Mux 
applied to cloth V Of bilix f 
the words fert plcturatas auri subtemtne 
vestes. What does tratna mean t 

1581. Wbat is meant by vwfes 
gionlaef Why was this kind of cloth 
ii called ? What is ma«t by 
Attalicaef Why so 
HabylonicacP—Polymita 7—f estb^ta 
suri^tifial In wbat metapbari^ 
sense is filum uaed ? Give an example 
What verb is in the same metaphoncal 
sense applied to the composition of 

^ 1582. Mention some other.uses of the 
atrium. What waa meant by pinaca- 
theca ? Eaplaio tbe expressions amict 
admlssionis pr^iaeiSeeundaerXel forme, 
livwboni is this distinction said to ^l e 
been first made ? Who wore the^rA^q^cM 


muilXSlVT - . n 

Siral character of these »»e“fanm ? 

* 1 *'83 Where waa tbe hearth ? Who 
bad‘the charge of It? Why is l«r some- 
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tiuea used for focus f H ad the ancienta 
utiimnaya for carrying off the amoke -* 
What ia December hence called from 
the great uae of ftrea in that month ? 
What meana did they take to prevent 
amoke ? What waa auch wood called ? 
What were camini jwrtabiles, 6co ? 
What method of warming the aeveral 
apartmenta of a houae waa contrived in 
the time of Seneca ? 

1084. What waa the imphivium ? By 
what other natnea waa thia place I 
called ? Why waa it aometimea called 
testudo ? What proportion doea V it- j 
ruviua direct that it ahould bear in aiae < 
to the reat of the houae 7 Who waa the 
atriensis T What rank did be hold 
among the other alavea ? 

1083, What were the Bleeping apart¬ 
ments in a honae called ? For what 
were the cubicula diwrna used ? What 
was the antechamber called, if there 
waa one attached ? What ia the aigni- 
fioation of conclave f What was the 
Greek gunacceum ? Who were the cubl • 
cuUkrii f What waa the chief of these 
called 7 

1086. What were the eating apart, 
menta called t What waa a dlaeta f 
—A sotheca f In what aenae is dlaeta 
used in the civil law ? In what other 
sense, by Cicero? What waa a solari- 
umt What other name was alao given 
tu an apartment of this kind ? 

1087. How were the Homan bouaes 
roofed ? Were theae tiles of a large 
size ? What novel tax was imposed on 
honsea when war was declared against 
Antony ? In what form does the root 
seem to have been made? What waa 
the top of it called P Quote a passage 
In which this word >s used metaphori¬ 
cally. What waa the fastigtum in a 
temple ? 

1588. Explain the phrases cloacae fas- 
tigio dnetae; curatio altior fastigio 
suo; pari fastigio stetit; in consulure 
fastigium provecius; summa sequar 
fastigia rerum. What waa meant 
by tholusf Whet part of thia was 
called fasU^uml In what extended 
sense ia tholus used ^ How was it 
adorned on the inside ^ On the out¬ 
side? 

1088. What were fenestrae't How 
were these covered ? What did the 
wealthy Romans use for their windows 
instead of glass ? Where waa this sub¬ 
stance found P Was it in general use P 

1580. Mention some other substances 
which were used for windows. Were 
they unacquainted with glaaa ? By 
whom was this article invented P When 
did it onme into use in England ? 

1500. What were pavhnenta sectilla ? 
What waa the Greek name for this 


kind of pavement P What is it called 
by Cicero ? What were pavtmenta 
tesseUata 1 What was this called in 
later times ? Why ? 

1091. How were ceilings adorned ? 
What was peculiar in the roof of Nero's 
dining room? 

VILLAS ANll OARULNS. 

1093. In what was the magnificence 
of the Romans chiefly conspicuous? 
What was the original meaning of the 
word villa f Prove this from the mean, 
ing of a derivative. What did it de¬ 
note at an after period? Into huw 
many parts waa a villa of this kind 
divided P What were they ? What did 
the villa urbana contain p—The villa 
rustical —The villa jructuaria f 

1593. What do Cato and Varro com¬ 
prehend under villa rustlca f Whst 
does Vitruvius mean by what he calls 
villapseudo-urhana P Why did a tower 
form a part of every villa What were 
the gatUnarium, chenobosciutn, nesso- 
trophium, aviarlum, gllrarium, suite, 
leporarlum, apiariutu, cochleare'^ 
Where were they situated ? 

1.594. What was a theriatrophlum vel 
Vivarium ? In what other senses ih 
vivarium used ? Explain the phrases 
in vivaria mittere ; ad vitmia currunt. 

1593. Were the Romans fond of gar¬ 
dens ? Mention some of the most cele¬ 
brated gardens of ancient times. What 
circumstances are mentioned by Pliny 
in illuatratioo of the fondness of the Ro¬ 
mans for horticulture? Wbatdoes Vir¬ 
gil mean by hortus pinguisF From 
what fact, with regard to the names of 
certain noble families at Rome, do we 
learn the importance which was at¬ 
tached, in early times, to the cultivation 
of the kitchen garden ? 

1596. To what was tlie chief attention 
paid in after tiroes ? W'bat is the meBD- 
mg of the phrase topiariam faceret 
What were the slaves employed'for this 
purpose called ? 

1597. With what did the Romans adorn 
their gardens ? To what enjoyments did 
they render them subservient? Did they 
attend much to the irrigation of their 
gardens P By what means waa water 
conveyed to them if there was none in 
the ground itself P What were these 
aqueducts sometimes called ? Why’ 

1598. Enumerate some of the gardens 
at Rome of which the classica make 
moat frequent mention. For what pur¬ 
pose were the ambulacra used 7 —The 
palaestra? Were trees ever reared 
round houaes in the city ? 

ACiniCUlTUKE. 

1600. Mention some circumstances to 
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(iltow liow much the enoieut Romnna 
were devoted to agriculture? What 
extent of land waa allotted to each 
citizen by Komulua ?—After the expul- 
aion of the kinga? What was the 
charge and condition ot the viUlcusl 
In 'wbat aenae waa the word arator 
iiaed ?— C»lonus t Why ^aa the latter 
railed alao parfhrrittr ? What waa the 
naual form of Roman leaaea ? What 
did agrh-ola mean ? 

ICOl. Doca the atock on the farm ap' 
pear to have belonged at drat to the 
proprietor or the fanner ? What waa a 
farmer in thoae circiimetancea called ? 
In what sense does Cato uae the word 
colonus p—Columella? Who waa the fnro- 
curator in a farm ? What were those 
who acted under such an overseer 
called ? What was the condition of the 
persons employed under the farmer or 
bailiffP 

1602. What were the six chief kinds 
of soil ? Fur what growth was the free 
soil best adapted ‘'^Tbe stiff? Mention 
some of the qualities ascribed to the 
best soil. What was arable land called ? 
—Pasture ? 

1G03. What kind of manure did the 
Homans principally use P—When therf> 
was a scarcity of dung? Mention 
several other kinds of manure which 
they employed. How was the water 
carried off? 

1604. What part of the plough was 
the temof—TUe stiva ^~The manlcula 
vel CMpulusy —The vomer? —The burls f 
—The dentate f —The aures ? —The cut¬ 
ter ?—The ralla Were all these parts 
made in every plough ? 

1605. What was the llgo or pnlaf 
-'The raxtrum f —The sarculum f-~ Vho 
ft/dc/ijtr—The ocea vel crates dentatu"^ 
The (rper.*’—The marraf —The dol- 
abra ?—The fcruris ? In what other 
Sense is securu sometimes used ? 

1600. What auituals were used in the 
plough Wbat was the original mean¬ 
ing of jtfffcrum Did the same persuu 
manage the plough and also drive the 
rattle ? What instrument did he em¬ 
ploy for the latter purpose ? How wore 
the animals yoked ? What was an 
actus P What was the double of this 
called ? 

10117. Wbat was meant by pvrea vel 
lira 7 In what sense is porca taken by 
Festits ? Wliat is the signification of 
^Irarel— DeUraref — Traemrirari ?— 
Was the Roman mode of ploughing ex* 
ctly the same as ours? What were 
scauma f 

1008. Was it usual to let ground lie 
fallow ? For what reason is this sup¬ 
posed to have been done? Wbat wa* 
meant by agrr restibilis P What was a 


I fieM called after a year's rest ? What 
expression was applied to a field when 
it waa ploughed for the first .tjme» after 
having been long uncultivated When 
it was ploughed for the second time t 
For the third ? What expression was 
used when the number exceeded this ? 
Wbat was meant by una opera applied 
to ploughing ? 

ifiop. Were all soils ploughed at Rie 
same season of the year What does 
Yirgil mean in calling that the beet 
soil bis quae eolem, his frlgora seHsiff 
How ia seges used? What was the 
usual depth of the farrow in the first 
ploughing ? What depth does Pliny 
call by the word scar\^atio t 

1610. From what was the seed thrown? 
Wbat was the Roman mode of sowing P 
When was the principal seed time? 
How was a growing crop checked when 
too luxuriant ? What weref the metboda 
employed for destroying weeds ? Wbat 
lucre ase did the seed sown in Italy 
usually yield ? Mentiim some foreign 
countries in which Abe proportion, aims 
much greater. 

1611. What grain was chiefly culti¬ 
vated by the Romans ? What waa Ibis 
called ? Explain the phrase adorea 
aliquan afficere. What kind of grain 
among us approaches neareat to that 
which the Romans called jfer ? 

1612. Wbat waa barley called ? Was 
it used for human food ? Was it con¬ 
verted into drink? What were oats 
called ? What was their chief use ? 
In what other senses is avena used ? 
For what purpose was flax or lint chiefly 
cultivated ’—Willows ? 

1613. Mention some kinds of pulse 
which the Romans cultivated. For 
wbat purposes were these used ? Men¬ 
tion some things which were sown to 
be cut green as food for the labouring 
cattle ? 

1614- Did the Romans pay much at¬ 
tention to the cnlinre of meadow-land f 
What did they do with their bay after 
it was cut / What was sicUimertium t 
VlhoXfoenum cardum ? Did they en¬ 
close their meadows? What are the 
only enclosures for cattle mentioned in 
the classics ? 

161S. How did they cut down their 
grain ? How was it cut in Gaul? ' Do 
the Romans seem to have bound their 
com in sheavea like the Greeka and 
Hebrews ? To what place waa it con¬ 
veyed after being cut ? Wbat waa the 
situation and shape of the area t Waa 
it paved ? 

1610. How was the grain beaten out 
ett the ear? What is the quantity of 
the first syllable of tribula, and why ?— 
Of Mbul'us ? In what different senses 
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does the latter word occur? By what 
other ancient nations were these tne> 
tbods of beating out the' corn used ? 
How was it winnowed ? Where was 
it deposited ? For what purposes was 
the straw used ? What does <palea pro¬ 
perly mean ?—Stramen or stiputa f 

1017. Did the Romans pay much at¬ 
tention to the breeding of sheep ? On 
what account? What advant^es re¬ 
sulted to the community from restrict¬ 
ing each individual to a small portion 
of land ? By what evils was the change 
attended ? What edict of Trajan pro¬ 
duced a great rise in the value of land¬ 
ed property ? 

rnOF&OATION OF TREES. 

1018. Distinguish between arbttres 
and fi'utices. What, according to 
Fliny, are suffruticesl- In what part 
of his writings does Virgil enumerate 
the various ways of propagating trees 
and shrubs? Mention some of those 
which were supposed to be produced 
spontaoeouely.—By fortuitous seeds.— 
From the roots of other trees. By whom 
was the cherry-tree ilrst lirougbt into 
Italy, and whence ? When was it in¬ 
troduced into Britain ? 

1019. Enumerate and describe the 
five artificial methods of propagation ? 
What were sets called from their number 
of alits ? What were vtvlradiccs ? 
In what trees was the method by lay¬ 
ers chiefly used ^ How was ingrafting 
performed ? In what terms has Ovid 
beautifully described this operation P 
Was tbisthe only mode in which it could 
he done ? 

1020. Is It absolutely necessary in in- 
crafting, that the fruit or bark of the two 
trees should be similar? What are theoc- 
ufiof a plant ? In what state was it said to 
be when these were cut off? How was 
inoculation performed ? By what other 
name was this process called P What 
was the scutula v. tes^ella? How were 
forest trees chiefly propagated ? — 
Olives ? Whs4 trees were called caed- 
uael 

1021. liow were vines planted f 
What were the antes? When was a 
vineyard said repasttnaril Why? 
What was an old vineyard called, when 
thus prepsred P 

1029. How were vines supported? 
What was the jueumt With what 
were they tied ? What place was cele¬ 
brated for the growth of such twigs? 
Had all vines ajuguml When was a 
vine called compluvUitaf What were 
funeta ? What, tabulatal 

1023. Eaplain the phrases, vites com- 
pescere vel castlgare: comas strtngere; 
brachia tondere. What does pomplMorc 


signify ? What part of a vine were the 
JlageUaJ-^The pafmce?—The material 
What kind of branch was that denoted 
by the word pampinarittml-^uc- 
tueriuml What was a vicarrixt 
What waa meant by decussatio ? 

1024. WBat was the fruit of the vine 
called ? In what other senses is uva 
used ? Did it denote a single berry or 
a cluster ? Whst was the stone of the 
grape called ? What was meant by 
corymbus ? — B y vindemia ?— Vittdemu 
atorf 

162S. What were the limites in a 
vineyard? What name was given to 
a path from cast to west ?—From south 
to north ? What does semitare mean ? 
What were Mgfnae ? Wbat waa their 
breadth ^ What is meant by agrl coni- 
pagtnantes T 

1(»26. At what diatstice were vines 
usually planted ?—Among the Umbri 
and Marai? What wero porculeta 
among these tribes ? Wbat were the 
limites decumani called from their direc¬ 
tion ?—The cardines? In what meta¬ 
phorical sense is decumanus used 7 Give 
an example. Which wave in a succes¬ 
sion was denoted by fiuctus declmanus? 
What was the corresponding Greek 
word 7 

1C27. What directions does Pliny give 
respecting the breadth of these paths 
in vineyards ? Did not the closeness 
of vines depend on the nature of the 
soil? Why did the Romans put a mark 
on trees in transplanting them ? 

i628. Mention the names of the chief 
winds, and the quarters from which 
they blew. What were winds from the 
land called ?—From the sea ? How 
many wiuda did the ancients observe ? 
W'hat were they called ? Why ? How 
many intermediate winds were subse¬ 
quently added? 

CAnRIAGES. 

1620. By whom are carriages said to 
have tieen invented ? What convey 
ance waa first used ? What were such 
animals called ? Explain the proverbs 
clUeUae bovi sunt imposltae ; bos ctitel- 
las. What was the covering below the 
panniers called? What epitheta were 
hence applied to beasts of burden? 
What was a pack-horse called '■* What 
is the meaning of the proverb minime 
sis cantherium in fossa f 

1030. What was the driver of a beast 
of burden called ? What was the hippo- 
pera of such a person ? By u-bat otiirr 
name was it called ? Wbat was the 
aerumnula ? By what other names 
was this called ? What were the mull 
Mariani, and why were they so called 
Explain the phrase expellerefurea. 
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1631. What wat the meanieg of fer- 
cubmf What waa the seUa gtstatoria 
or cathedra f What the utcUca v«l 
cubilef What were the plagulae of 
the latter ?->The curstfres? 

I69g. Were the setla aud lecticae used 
by Women ot the same conatructiun an 
thoae uaed by men? Mention aome 
pointa in which the sella and lectica\ 
differed, beaidea the poature of the 
peraon carried. What were the alarea 
called by whom they were carried P 
How were they drcaaed ? Waa their 
figure much looked to in appointing 
them to thia office ? How were the 
couchea aupported I Why were the 
alarea aaid succoHare aliguetn f 

1633. What diatincUon waa there be¬ 
tween the seUa and tectica in the number 
of bearera P What waa the latter called 
when carried by aix P — By eight P 
When, and whence, ia the uae of kc-\ 
tirae auppoaed to have been introduced 
at Homer Are they not mentioned in 
the claaaica aa having been provioualy 
in uae ? What reatriotioA waa put upon 
the use of them by Cteaar ? Were they 
to he had for hire ? 

1034. What kind of litter waa that 
called bastarna ? What waa the traha f 
For what purpuaea waa it uaed ? What 
were carriagea with one wheel Call¬ 
ed ?—What, when drawn by atavea?— 
—With two wheelaP—With four? 

]G3i. What were two boraea in a yoke 
called P—Throe ?—Pour ? What doea 
bfjuge curriculum mean ? Ia thia the 
uauai aenae of curriculum f Waa four 
the greateat number uaed in u chariot ? 

1630 What does quadrigarii mean? 
— de fultores f —What were such boraea | 
called? How many wheela had the! 
vehiclea uaed tn races P—In war? What| 
were currus falcati? What were the] 
superior Roman magiatratea called from | 
the carriages in which they rode ? 
What was the sella curudsf Descrilie 
it.— Why ia it called cunde eburf 
—Why alta ?—Why regia ? From what 
people waa it borrowed ? 

1037. What was the plfenfnm f—The 
carf^enium? At what period waa the] 
use of this carriage prohibited ? Wbat 
was the thensa ? Why was it so called? 
By whom was this drawn 

1038. What waa the cisiutn? What 
art of it waa called ploximum? What 
ind of carriage was the rheda or car- 

ruca f —The petorritum ? —The esse- 
dumF—Tbo covintu F How many per¬ 
sons were there usually in the war 
chariots of the ancients ? 

1039. What waa the plaastrum The 
scirpeaF—Tho arceraf What kind of 
animals were used in drawing the 
Plaustrum T What was meant by vchesf 


Mention aome otbei* wards wbUdi ara 
applied to a waggon with finnr wheels. 

1040, Wbat are meant by sarraea vel 
plaustra BootaeF Wbat other name was 
given to the ursa ? Why was it 
called Parrheuis F What other mwo 
was given to the ursa minor f To which 
of these constellations did the sii^tar 
plaustrum properly beltmg ? Wbat were 
the stars which composed it called f 
Why are these two constellations oalled 
inoc^tet? Why tardtt 

1041. What constellation was that 
oalled BootesF By what other name 
was It known ? Wbat is the oonrespim' 
ding Latin expression used by Ovid ? 
What was the situation of Arctorus^ 
What is the composition uf this won)' 
Wbat was the position of the Bragon ? 

1642 What Were the principal parts 
of a carriage ? Of what did the wheats 
consist ? Give the Latin names of these 
several parts. What kind of wheel waa 
that Called tympanum ? What were the 
cardines in a waggon ? In wbat other 
sense does the word tympanum oceur ? 
Wbat were the parts of such a maiffiitie ^ 
In what metaphorical senses are the 
words axis and cardines used ? Give 
examples. What were the cardines 
mundi’l In wbat part of the heavens 
was J uniter supposed to reside ? What 
was it hence called ? 

1643. What animals wore yoked in 
carriages ? Wbst was the Jtigum F To 
what was it fixed ? How ? What were 
fvnales equi 7 What is the correspon- 
ding Greek expression ? What was the 
horse on the right called in a chariot of 
fonr?—On the left? 

1644. W bat instruments were employ¬ 
ed for driving animals P What for re¬ 
straining and managing horses? By 
what people is the bit said to have been 
invented ? What part was called awrea 1 
— What part area ? Wbat is meant by 
frena lupata vei lupH What is the 
meaning of the phrase frenum mordcre 
in Cicero ? —In Martial P Of what 
metal was the bit sometimes made ? 

1045. Wbat were the reins oaBed ? 
Give some verbs which are applied to 
these words in the sense of * to manage 
—to let out—to draw in.* Wbat was 
the oapistrumF In what other sense 
JB this word used ? Give examples. 

IG16. Wbat was the driver of a chariot 
called P What does aurigarius mean ? 
What constellation bad this name ? 
What was the position of the HwdesJ 
What was this constellation called by 
the Romans, from mistaking the derive* 
tion of the word ? Why are they called 
tristes and pfuefoe? Where were the 
Jfkiadesl 

1647. In what other aense is agUsttaf 
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sited ? Fron whet were driven eem- 
monly denominated? Give esatnplea. 
Where did they ait ? When were they 
aaid esmitn e^uosque^uatinere X—When 
retorguert et aaerteref Mention aome 
verba whtoh were applied tu persona In 
a carriage or on horseback. 

IflhiS. What is thetmeaniog of vector! 
What verba were applied to a person 
when he mounted a chariot'!'—When 
he was helped or lifted up ? What was 
the signal for moonting in hired car. 
riages? How did the Romans orna¬ 
ment their oamages ? 

rns CITY. 

1649. Why was Rome called nrptieo/fiSr* 
What was the Septimontium f Doea the 
JaniatUum aeem to have been consid¬ 
ered one of the seven hilla ? On which 
hill waa the city originally built? 
What waa the emperor's house called 
from being built on this hill P—And in 
later timest those who attended the 
emperor ? Whence had the Capi. 
totiuus its name P What was it called 
before the capitol was built ^ Why ? 

leSO. Whicn bill was tbo most ex¬ 
tensive? Whence had it its name? 
What circumstance has led some to sup* 
pose that it was not included within the 
pomaerium? What king is said by 
others to have joined it to the city ? 
By what other uamea waa it known, 
and w'by ? 

IGdl. Prom what is mans Quirinalis 
supposed to have been named? By 
whom wus it added to the city ? What 
waa it called m later times, and why ? 
prom whom did the mens Caelius take 
its name ? By whom was it added to the 
city ? What was it anciently called, and 
why ? What was it afterwards called P 

16S3. Why was the mons Viminalia 
ao called P By what other name was 
it known, and why ? By whom was it 
added to the city ? Why was the mans 
JEsttuiHnus BO called ? By whom wae it 
added to the city 7 From whom did' 
the Janiculum take its name ? B y what 
other name was it known, ond why ? 

1693. Why was the Vaticanus so 
called? Where did it lief On what 
aocount was it disliked? What cele> 
brated buildings now stand on it 7 
Why waa the collis hortutorum so 
callra? By whom was it added to the 
city P Why was it afterwards called 
FtneiusT 

1664. How many gates bad Rome at 
the death of Romulus?—In tho time 
of Pliny ? Mention the principal. 
What road led through that called 
F/aminia f Why was this gato also calli^ 
JtumontanaT What was the EsqvtUM 
UDoiently called ? Why was the Cur* 


mentalis called aeeterataf Why was 
the (Japena ao caUed?—The triimphaUii f 

1859. Where are the praetorian en- 
borta supposed to have bran quartered ? 
What was the number of these troops P 
From what parts of the empire were 
they raised f How many praetorian 
cohorts were raised under Vitelliua <* 
What idiange did Severua make? By 
whom were they suppressed ? * 

1666. What gave one a right to en¬ 
large the city P Who were the first 
that availed tbemaelves of it after the 
expulsion of thu kings P Is the popu¬ 
lation of ancient Romm asrertslned P 
What does Lipsius compute tv have 

been the maximum P 

• 

rrauc BCii.niMGs or the bomans. 

1667. Why was the Capitol so called P 
On what bill did it stand? By whom 
was it built? By whom dedicated? 
When was it burnt the first time ? By 
whom was it rebuilt? By whom was 
■t burnt the geoond time ? By whom 
rebuilt 7—-The third time P Are there 
any remains of it ^ 

1066, In what two senses is capitolinm 
used ? What was the form oi the edi¬ 
fice P— The extent? How many large 
temples did it contain P Tu whom was 
the one in the centre dedicated P—On 
the right?—On the left? According tu 
Livy ? 

1069. Why was the capitol called 
arjcl Huw'was it approached? Why 
waa it called aurea 7 What did this 
gilding cost ? Of what materisl were 
the gates made F Mention some other 
temples which the capital contained. 
What antique was preserved in it ? 
Where was the asylum of Romulus 
situated P 

1660. By whom was the Pantheon 
built? To whom waa it dedicated? 
By wbom repaired ? What is it now 
called? Why P To whom is it conse¬ 
crated P Give some description of it, 

1661. What famous temple stood on 
the Palatine hill P By whom was ii 
built P What was attached to the 
temple ? For what other piirpoae was 
it uaedP What waa the alluaion ol 
Caligula in calling the coropoaitions oi 
Seneca commissiones t What was the 
place built by Hadrian for this purpose 
called P What exclamations did the 
audience utter when they were pleased 
with a composition ? 

1602. What temple stood on the Aveii. 
tine mount P By wboRi was it builtP 
At whose instigation P In imitation oi 
what? By whom was the temple of 
JanuB built ? When did its gates stand 
epenP How often was it shut during 
the republic ? At what period ? How 
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often under Aagnstut ? On wbat oc« 
cHKtons ? Wbat meaping do aoiue give 
to the eypreaaion Janu^s Quirini t* 

1SC3. Wore there any tempiea at 
Rome conaecrated to Rnmulua ? Where 
vraa the temple of Mars ultorf By 
whom waa it built? Wbat tropbiea 
were auapended in tbia temple ? Wa« 
Anguatua much gratified by the aurreo- 
der which the Parthiapa made of these 
Btandarda ? 

16'54. What waa the odenmf Wbat 
was a nymphaeutnf Wbat were the 
prloripnl circi at Rome ? Why waa 
the Cirrua FlapaSnlua called ApoUtnarm? 
Why WH8' tiio Circna Maximus ca 
ed fallaxf What were stadia 
podromt f — pcAestrm, gymnatuif emd 
leystt ? 

lOiiA. Where were anch places chief¬ 
ly situated ? Why is this plain called 
superbi regis agerf Explain the 
phrases Jors domitm eampi s venalis 
campus ; campi nota; latissimus di- 
cendi campus. What were nauimch- 
iaef Mention some of these, in what 
*other places were these fights exhibit¬ 
ed? 

IflCJ. What were curiae? —What, 
fora ^ What waa the chief of these 
called ? Where did it lie ? For what 
purposes was it used ? What is it now ? 
liy whom was it instituted ? Wbat 
addition did Tarqniniua Prisous make 
to it? Why were these shops called 
argentariae? Explain the following 
phrases, ratio pecwiUtrum, quae in foro 
v€rsatHr,fidem de foro tollh'e; in foro 
rersari.Joro cedere vel in foro cum non 
habercj 'de foro decedere; in foro esse, 
v»-l dare operatn foro; fori tabes; in 
aUeno Joro lUigare* 

1607. Wbat were the balls around 
the forum called ? For what purposes 
were they nsed ? Wbat statue stood 
in the toruVn near the rostra f For 
what purpose was it set up'-* Were 
there more fora than one under the 
republic? By whom were new ones 
added ^ Why was that of Domitiau 
called transitorlum ^ 

1068. For what was the forum boarium 
used? Where was it situated ^ W'hat 
was the swine market called ?—^Tbe 
fishmarket ?—The green market ? What 
was sold in the forum cujmHnis 1 W bat 
were all these, when joined together, 
called ?—Prom whom ^ 

1669. What were ©orffcKJ? Did they 
add much to the splendour of tiie ciiy ? 
From what did they take their names ^ 
, Enumerate some of tho principal of 
them. For wbat purposes were they 
used ? Wbat sect of pbilnsophers had 
their name from meeting in a portico ? 
Wbat other name had this portico be- 


aidca the generri one ? How was it 
adorned ? 

1670. Wbat did eoluamae eriglii- 
ally denote ? How traa the term ailar* 
wards uaed ? Mention the five different 
kinds of columns. What is the baae 

a column? What proportion deea it 
bear to the rest ? Wbat ia the stfflfi- 
bates in a ctdumn?->The episiyHumf 
—^1'he scapus f What was the omanna 
aeneai Where did the eoftenixt ros* 
strata stand? In honour of whom was 
it erected 7 What column stood itt the 
capitol? ' 

1671. What wore the two most ealen 
brated columns in Rome? Are tbdse 
still remeiniBg ? Where does Trajants 
stand ? Of how many blocks of marble 
is it comMsed ? What are its dimen- 
slons? How is it omiimenied? By 
whom was the pillar of Antoniiiius eMot- 
ed ? What is its height? ts the woilh' 
msDsbip on it equal to that ttf 

pillar ? What statues were placed on 
them by Pope Sextus V. P 

1072. What was the tax on 
called ? Where did the bokmn* 
nia stand ? From whom did It receive 
its name ? Wbat kind of peieona were 
called co/wnnarii, and why ? 

1673. Of wbat material were trium¬ 
phal arches built at first?—Latterly? 
—Of wbat figure ? How many gates 
had they ? How were they adorned ? 
What were suspended from the mMdIe 
gate to he lowered and pot on the vic¬ 
tor's bead as he passed? 

1674. What were tropaeaf Where 
were they usually erected ? Among 
what people were they chiefly used? 
Whatdid they use for a trophy? Were 
they often built of metal or atone? 
Why? 

Iij73. Were trophies much used by 
the Romans ? In what other Mhses id 
tropaeum used F Was it reckoned laef* 
ful to overturn a trophy ? Why? 
an example. Are there any trtqpldea 
still remaining at Rome ? 

1676. Who bad anciently the charge 
of the aqueducts? Who afterwards? 
Hiiw many men had these officers un¬ 
der them ? How were they divided ? 
What was meant by aervi aquarii ?—By 
provincia aquaria? What person was 
called librator f What was the aquaria 
libra f 

1677. What was the declivity of an 
aqueduct? What attendants had the 
curator or praefectvs aquarum T How 
many aqueducts were there in Rome ? 
Mention some of them. Why was one 
of them called virgof By whom was 
ttiis aqueduct made? 

' iiMB. What were cloacae? By whom 
wsaw they first made ? Were they ox* 

I 
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htd Uw wiMMrittiiteaiMlie^ 9t tiiv wwemi 
w»4er (lie eut- 

ftranf 'Wliat Knwre |Mnrlia|M iht yreet* 
«et 0 # elt tiMi Betuatt works ? How for 
dktjjliky «ki«ad f 

M|V. Wkat peofile ar« mM to hare 
Am fMoed tkair xoadsf Whieb was 
(ba Am road paved by the Eotaaasf 
What waa this road ealledf and froin 
wfaooaf To what place was it afterwards 
oeattettoid ? Ate there aoy leaiaiBa of It? 
What was Its breadth f^What, Us thick.- 
ness? How many strata were there in 
It and of what natertals ? 

JdBO. Were the roods raised ? For 
wbatperpose? What were the «ner> 
ginesi Where did the ttUHiatitm on- 
ranet ataad f By whom was it erected ? 
Were the mfles reckoned from it « 
What does ad ttrHum Ittpldem signify* 
and how P From what wore the paUic 
ways named ? 

1061. Where was the via Aurelia? 
To what plaaee dtd the FtamiHia lead ? 
—The Cassia f—The JEmiUa f—The via 
yVoNerffnaf— JWtirfinfl?— Orfiennbt 
—Lourentina f Wbat name was given 
to the priiwipH roads ?—To those loss 
frequented? Was the charge of the 
public roada one of dignity ? 

1062. What were diverticula f In 
tlbat other senaea is this word used '' 
What were dfrerjorief Wbat was 
the proper name fbr these houses when 
they were hired ? What was the keeper 
ealMd ?—The visitors ? What were the 
inns or stages along the roads called in 
later times ^ At what distance were 
they from one another f 

1663. What were mmtaiionesl What 
were these public couriers eaUed ? By 
wbmn were they kept up? 'Were the 
horses imver allowed for privato busi¬ 
ness f By whom are paws couriers 
said to have been Arst employea ? By 
whom Were tbey*lntroduoed amoM tbe 
ftomans ?—Amobg the French ? ‘When 
was tbe post-ufflce ftrst estabUshed by 
parliament in England ? 


1064, Was the word tda nsed only foi 
a publio road P Give eaamplea. 

1080. How many bridgea wane there i 
in Rome from an early period 7 Hatoe | 
Utom. Wby was the SubUetus sod 
called ? By Whom was it built of stono ?l 
To what place did that called FhOHchsil 
lead ? What other bridge led to this ' 
island? Where was the pons Sm-^ 
aiorius f To what place did the Joni* 
cularis lead?—The trUmphaHs? By 
whom was the JSlten bridge built'' 
Where was the Hilvian bridge ? 

1086. Where is thenofis Nartis? Wby 
Is this bridge so called^ Where was 
the pons NarsUensisf By whom was it 
built? Do any eonsiderabte vestiges of 
it rrtmam? 'Wiigt msgnifloont bridge 
did Troian build ? By whom wss it de< 
moflsbed? What was the emperor's 
preteat for this act? W'hst other 
reason has been assigned ? 

1067. Mention some places at which 
them are remains of spleifdid Bnmau 
bridgea. What is the most famous tern- 
pormrp bridge on record ? Mention^ 
some other expediente which tbe Bo- 
mans employed for crossing rivers.* 

limits or TBS KBPIRB. 

1086. What limits did Augustus set 
lo tbe empire, and in his wili recom¬ 
mend to his tuoceasors ? Repeat some 
of tbe high titles wbuh socb an extent 
of territory led tbe Roman writers to 
gire to thmr city. Was the edvioe of 
Augustus followed ? 'Wbat additions 
were made by Trmsn ?—By Ostonns, 
under Claudius?—By Agricola, under 
Dmiitian? Was Severua successful in 
bis attempts to subjugate tbe Csledon- 
istts ? How many men is be said to 
bare lost in his fruitless efforts to sub 
due them * (Wbat ststement in Hume’s 
History of England betrays his ignor- 
snoe at this fact?) Wbat immense 
bniwark did be build in order to re¬ 
press their inroads into the soathern 
part of the island ? hat was its ex¬ 

tent? 


THE END. 


HtewemiM 













